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TEACHER  EXCELLENCE:  RECRUITMENT  AND 

TRAINING 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1990 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:24  a.m.,  in  room  SD- 
430,  Dir^en  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Pell,  Simon,  Hatch,  and  Cochran. 

Also  Present:  Senator  Rockefeller. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 
The  Chairman.  We'll  come  to  order. 

This  morning,  we  continue  our  series  of  hearings  on  education, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  challenges  facing  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

We  all  agree  on  the  importance  of  education  as  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  America,  but  many  of  us  in  Congress  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  doing  enough  to  match  our  deeds  with 
our  words. 

In  his  budget  released  yesterday,  President  Bush  proposed  to  in- 
crease education  spending  from  $24.1  billion  to  $24.6  billion.  He 
has  put  forward  some  worthwhile  increases,  and  I  commend  the  ad- 
ditional funding  for  Chapter  1  and  for  math  and  science. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  disappointing  education  budget.  For  the 
tenth  year  in  a  row,  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations  have  pro- 
posed to  cut  education  spending  below  the  level  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  the  previous  year's  inflation.  In  any  meaningful  sense,  this 
budget  does  less  for  education,  not  more.  It's  not  a  credible  budget 
for  a  President  who  wants  to  be  the  "Education  President." 

The  administration's  failure  to  fund  education  adequately  is  es- 
pecially notable  in  light  of  the  dramatic  events  in  Eastern  Europe. 
We  have  won  the  Cold  War.  We  have  not  won  the  war  on  igno- 
rance and  illiteracy.  The  truth  is  we  are  losing  the  war  badly,  and 
we  will  continue  to  lose  it  unless  we  get  our  priorities  in  order. 

As  the  Economic  Policy  Institute  will  testify  this  morning,  the 
United  States  spends  less  on  elementary  and  secondary  education 
than  13  of  16  industrialized  countries  across  the  globe.  This  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Is  it  any  wonder  our  students'  test  scores  are  below 
those  of  other  countries,  or  that  we  are  losing  our  competitive  edge 
in  the  world  marketplace? 
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According  to  the  Institute,  in  order  for  us  just  to  catch  up  to  the 
level  of  the  average  expenditures  of  the  16  nations  studied,  we 
would  need  to  increase  our  total  Federal,  State,  ana  local  spending 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education  by  13  percent,  or  $20  bil- 
lion. That  would  be  just  to  become  "average." 

Any  d  .scussion  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  begins  with 
teachers.  They  are  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of  education. 
Without  qualified,  motivated,  and  caring  teacners  in  the  classroom, 
all  our  other  "education  reforms"  will  be  harder  to  achieve. 

Successful  models  at  the  Federal  and  local  level  provide  guidance 
in  this  task.  The  Teacher  Corps  Program  of  the  1960's  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  talented  teachers  in  our  communities 
today.  Two  of  them  are  joining  us  this  morning. 

At  the  local  level,  Pittsburgh's  "Center  of  Excellence"  program 
has  resulted  in  a  ten  percent  rise  in  student  achievement  after  just 
a  single  semester.  We  have  the  knowledge  to  create  successful  pro- 
grams like  this  in  every  community.  What  it  takes  is  effective  lead- 
ership at  every  level  to  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  have  introduced  three  measures  in  this  area— 
the  "Excellence  in  Teaching  Act,"  S.  1675;  the  "National  Teacher 
Act  of  1989,"  S.  1676;  and  the  "Teacher's  Professional  Development 
Act,"  S.  498. 

The  key  provisions  of  these  bills  would  address  the  teacher  short- 
age through  a  revitalized  Teacher  Corps  Program  providing  schol- 
arships to  college  and  graduate  students  who  agree  to  teach  for  5 
years  after  graduation. 

We  put  special  emphasis  on  training  teachers  in  areas  of  urgent 
need,  such  as  math,  science,  bilingual  education,  special  education, 
and  early  childhood  education. 

We  encourage  minority  recruitment  through  teaching  magnet 
schools,  residential  summer  institutes  for  disadvantaged  high 
school  students,  education  programs  at  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities,  and  improved  coordination  between  two-  and  four- 
year  institutions. 

We  also  provide  in-service  training  through  professional  develop- 
ment academies,  and  we  offer  a  range  of  incentives  for  teachers  to 
continue  in  the  profession. 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  which  we  hope 
the  committee  will  recommend  to  the  full  Senate  this  spring.  This 
is  the  year  for  Congress  and  the  administration  to  live  up  to  our 
commitment  to  give  education  the  long  overdue  priority  it  de- 
serves. 

We  have  the  charts  here  which  I  expect  Dr.  Mishel  might  refer 
to,  and  we'll  let  him  refer  to  them. 

We're  delighted  to  have  the  first  panel  that  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinguished guests:  Al  Shanker,  the  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  a  familiar  friend  of  the  committee;  Larry 
Mishel,  research  director  of  the  Economic  Policy  Institute,  who  is 
the  author  of  "Shortchanging  Education,"  the  new  report  which 
shows  that  the  U.S.  spends  less  than  aKnost  every  other  nation  sur- 
veyed on  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Dr.  Mishel  is  accom- 
panied by  his  co-author,  Dr.  Edith  Rasell. 

We* re  delighted  to  have  all  of  you,  and  we'll  ask  Senator  Hatch 
for  whatever  comments  he'd  like  to  make. 
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Senator  Hatch.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  delighted  to  be 
here,  and  I  appreciate  you  holding  these  hearings  today. 

I'm  sure  that  each  of  us  can  remember  a  time  that  a  teacher  in- 
fluenced our  lives  for  the  better.  We  can  remember  those  special 
teachers  in  our  lives.  In  our  early  years,  teachers  helped  each  one 
of  us  to  form  our  early  views  about  life  and  about  the  importance 
of  learning.  I  think  it's  essential  that  we  work  together  in  Congress 
to  assure  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  the  same  exposure  to 
the  excellent  teachers  that  we  had. 

I  also  think  it's  especially  important  that  we  address  the  need  for 
increasing  the  number  of  minority  teachers  In  the  classroom.  Chil- 
dren from  different  cultural  and  ra;ial  backgrounds  need  to  see  ex- 
cellent role  models  after  whom  they  can  pattern  their  lives.  We 
also  need  to  make  sure  that  these  teachers  have  available  to  them 
the  opportunities  they  need  for  their  own  growth  and  development. 

The  strength  of  this  country  lies  in  public  education  which 
should  be  open  and  available  to  all  children  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion,  economic  circumstances,  or  gender.  I  think  it's  im- 
perative that  our  educational  system  be  strengthened  and  its  qual- 
ity be  continually  re-evaluated  and  assessed.  The  educational 
system  only  functions  as  well  as  the  individual  classroom  teacher 
Our  role  in  Congress  is  to  ensure  that  every  student  has  access  to 
capable,  caring  teachers. 

I  know  in  my  home  State  of  Utah  there  are  many  fine  teachers 
who  continue  to  do  an  excellent  job  in  the  classroom,  despite  high 
class  loads  and  low  salaries  Recently,  the  Disney  Channel  recog- 
nized Larry  J.  Peterson  from  Bonneville  High  ?  hool  for  the  out- 
standing job  that  he  is  doing  in  teaching  students  in  mathematics. 
He  is  just  one  of  many  teachers  doing  a  laudable  job  in  classrooms 
throughout  America. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  of  oui  witnesses  this 
morning  who  can  help  us  fashion  a  program  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability  of  well-trained  teachers. 

I  have  to  apologize  to  our  witnesses  because  I  have  to  go  to  the 
White  House,  but  I  look  forward  to  reviewing  everything  that  is 
said  here  today.  I  appreciate  those  who  are  testifying.  In  particu- 
lar, I  welcome  my  old  friend,  Mr  Shanker,  who  I  think  is  one  of 
the  leading  theorists  and  thinkers  about  teaching  in  America  today 
and  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect.  Glad  to  see  you  here. 

Thank  ycu,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Shanker,  we'd  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ALBERT  SHANKER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO,  WASHINGTON,  DC:  AND 
LAWRENCE  MISHEL,  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR,  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  ACCOMPANIED  RY  M.  EDITH 
RASELL,  CO-AUTHOR. 

Dr,  Shanker.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy on  this  legislation  which  is  very  important.  You  have  my  writ- 
ten testimony,  and  I  will  not  read  it  I  would  like  instead  to  make 
three  points  which  are  related  to  the  various  elements  of  the  legis- 
lation. 
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These  three  points  will  deal  with,  first,  focusing  the  legislation 
on  the  need  to  encourage  different  kinds  of  structures  in  schools 
Second,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  alternative  certifica- 
tion for  which  the  legislation  provides  financial  assistance  to  State 
Governments.  And,  f,hird,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  a  strategy 
which  would  increase  successfully  the  recruitment  of  teachers,  es- 
pecially minority  teachers,  within  our  schools. 

On  the  first  point,  I  think  that  given  the  results  that  we  clearly 
see  from  the  national  assessment  of  educational  progress  that  only 
three,  four  or  five  percent  of  our  youngsters  of  those  still  in  school 
are  graduating  in  the  top  categories  in  terms  of  ability  to  read, 
write,  understand  scientific  principles,  or  solve  mathematical— I 
should  say  in  the  case  of  NAPE  just  arithmetic  verbal  problems. 
And  since  four  or  5  years  later  as  these  students  go  on  to  colleges 
and  universities  we  will  have  to  employ  23  percent  of  them  as 
teachers  in  our  classrooms,  it's  quite  clear  that  there's  absolutely 
no  way,  even  if  we  raipe  salaries,  if  we  make  conditions  much 
better,  if  we  draw  all  sorts  of  incentives,  there  is  no  way,  from  a 
demographic  point  of  view,  of  providing  a  competent  and  able  class- 
room teacher  in  each  of  our  2.4  million  classrooms.  And  as  long  as 
we  have  a  separate  teacher  in  each  of  our  2.4  million  classrooms, 
we  are  absolutely  certain  to  have  large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
people  who  themsehes  are  not  able  to  read,  write,  calculate,  or  un- 
derstand any  science  or  social  studies,  history,  geography. 

Therefore,  1  think  that  we— you  know,  if  you  were  a  manufactur- 
er in  an  industry,  traditionally  you  are  able  to  get  large  numbers 
of  people  of  certain  skills,  but  that  the  supply  of  these  people 
change.  In  order  to  continue  our  business,  you  would  have  to  find 
ways  of  running  your  business  with  different  kind  of  personnel  or 
in  different  ways.  Therefore,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  instead 
of  legislation  which  is  aimed  at  one  teacher  per  classroom,  that  you 
focus  this  legislation,  not  to  get  a  master  national  plan  to  tell  ev- 
erybody down  there  what  to  do.  Nobody's  got  that  plan.  It  still  has 
to  be  developed  and  discovered.  But  I  think  that  you  need  pro- 
grams that  recognize  that  we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain 
self-contained  classrooms  as  we  know  them. 

The  use  of  interns  and  residents  in  schools  in  ways  that  are  simi- 
lar to  hospitals  as  a  way  of  both  training  future  teachers  and  as  a 
way  of  alleviating  the  shortage;  the  use  of  technology,  training 
teachers  in  the  use  of  technology;  ungraded  classrooms  which  get 
us  away  from  the  problem  of  do  we  move  a  kid  on  automatically  or 
do  we  leave  him  back,  both  of  which  are  very  unhappy;  cooperative 
learning.  There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  new  notions  that  are  very 
promising,  and  I  think  that  the  legislation  should  be  targeted  in 
such  a  way  to  deal  with  not  just  improving  individual  teachers  be- 
cause there's  no  way  you're  going  to  get  2.4  million  of  them,  and 
we're  going  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  people  in  those  class- 
rooms who  just  can't  cut  it. 

I  t^ink  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  focus  this  on  bringing  about 
school-wide  change.  How  do  you  get  entire  faculties  of  a  school  to- 
gether to  reorganize  a  school  in  such  a  way  that  they  use  their  re- 
sources more  effectively  than  isolating  teachers  in  individual  class- 
re  oms,  where  some  classes  will  be  lucky  to  have  a  gifted  and  out- 
standing teacher,  but  many  others  will  not. 
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My  second  point  deals  with  the  issue  of  alternative  certification, 
and  I  understand  the  President's  bill  provides  for  funding  for  alter- 
native certification.  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment  on  that  issue  be- 
cause T'm  sure  it  will  be  before  you. 

Given  the  fact  that  we're  very  likely  to  have  great  shortages,  i 
think  we  will  need  some  flexibility  in  terms  of  bringing  people  in 
who  come  ;nto  teaching  in  ways  that  are  not  traditional.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  alternative  ways  of  coming  in. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  if  you  have  an  alternative  way  of 
coming  in,  we  ought  to  monitor  these  programs  very  carefully.  And 
I  think  that  there  are  several  problems.  One  is  that  alternative 
ways  of  coming  in  should  not  be  used  as  ways  of  lowering  stand- 
ards. There  needs  to  be  some  independent  way  of  finding  out 
whether  people  who  did  not  meet  the  ordinary  requirements  even- 
tually come  to  meet  those  requirements  in  some  other  way.  If  the 
requirements  are  no  good  in  the  first  place,  we  should  get  rid  of 
them  for  everybody.  But  if  the  State  has  said  these  are  the  require- 
ments which  teachers  need  and  we  have  a  shortage  right  now  and 
we  can't  bring  everybody  in  who  has  those  requirements  at  the  be- 
ginning, there  at  least  ought  to  be  a  way  of  monitoring  that  later. 

Second,  I  would  be  very  suspicious  of  any  model  of  alternative 
certification  that  asserts  the  view  that  all  that  you  need  to  know  to 
be  a  teacher  is  your  subject  matter;  that  is,  if  you're  good  at  mathe- 
matics, yon  can  be  a  math  teacher,  or  if  you're  good  at  English,  you 
can  be  an  English  teacher.  You  certainly  do  need  to  be  good  at 
mathematics  to  be  a  math  teacher,  but  we  all  know  a  lot  of  bril- 
liant mathematicians  who  can  get  the  answer  in  their  heads  in 
three  seconds,  but  they  can  t  explain  it  to  you  and  they  can't  find 
five  or  six  different  ways  of  reaching  you  if  you  don't  know  the 
first  or  second  way. 

There  is  a  body  of  knowledge  which  is  separate  from  the  subjects 
that  the  kids  are  getting  which  teachers  need  to  have,  and  I  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  any  proposals  that  would  just  say  that  basi- 
cally you  can  become  a  teacher  through  some  sort  of— if  you  know 
your  subject  matter,  just  throw  them  in  and  let  them  swim  and 
figure  out  how  to  work  with  kids  on  his  own. 

Third,  that  legislation  provides  for  money  to  go  to  State  educa- 
tion departments  to  develop  alternative  certification  programs. 
Well,  if  there's  one  thing  that  we  don't  need,  it's  more  money  going 
to  bureaucracies  in  education.  That's  just  what  that  does.  If  the 
State  wants  to  do  it,  they  ought  to  find  their  o.,n  money  to  do  it. 

Martin  Mayer  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Schools"  back  in  1961  in 
which  he  said  that  there  were  more  administrators  with  supervi- 
sors in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  than  in  all  of  France. 
This  was  1961,  before  collective  bargaining,  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment* the  various  juridical  procedures  in  aid  to  the  handicapped 
and  so  forth.  I  wonder  what  that  comparison  would  be  now. 

Then  he  went  on  to  give  an  even  more  startling  figure.  He  said 
that  there  were  more  administrators  and  supervisors  in  the  public 
school?  of  New  York  State  than  there  were  in  all  of  Western 
Europe  combined.  So  I  would  be  very  hesitant  to  send  any  funds  to 
increase  the  bureaucracies  that  are  out  there. 

My  third  point,  one  of  the  very  critical  issues  is  the  question  of 
minority  teachers.  If  current  trends  continue,  we  just  won  t  have 
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any.  We  will  have  a  growing  minority  population  among  students, 
and  they  will  look  around,  not  only  in  their  own  classroom  but  in 
their  own  school  and  their  entire  school  system,  and  they  will  not 
find  many  minority  teachers.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons. 
Some  of  then,  are  very  good;  namely,  that  opportunities  have 
opened  up  in  many  fields,  and  the  previous  discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  slowly  melting  and  fading  away.  Tnat  creates  opportuni- 
ties for  people.  Women  as  well,  who  before  were  not  able  to  enter 
othe*  fields,  now  don't  have  to  go  into  teaching  or  nursing. 

And  there  are  a  number  of  proposals  that  you  make  which  we 
support,  but  J  would  ask  you  to  concentrate  on  one  which,  through 
our  experience,  we  think  is  very  effect' ve.  That  is  that  there  are 
alread>  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  schools  working  in  other  ca- 
pacities, main  cf  them  as  school  aides  or  paraprofessionals.  In  all 
of  our  urban  areas,  these  people  are  largely  minority  people.  And 
in  several  cities,  there  are  model  programs  where — for  instance,  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York  City — the  union  has  negotiated  a  career 
ladder  program  which  enables  the  paraprofessionals  to  go  to  col- 
lege in  the  evenings  and  during  the  summertime  while  they  contin- 
ue their  work  as  paraprofessionals.  And  there's  strong  incentive  foi 
them  to  go  to  college. 

In  New  York  City.  0.000  out  of  iO.OOO  of  these  paraprofessionals 
are  enrolled  in  college  programs,  and  thousands  of  thsni,  almost  all 
uf  them  minority  members,  have  gone  on  to  become  teachers.  Now. 
when  you  get  people  who've  worked  six.  seven,  eight,  nine.  10  years 
in  a  school— indeed,  in  classrooms  with  teachers— becoming  teach- 
ers, they  come  in  as  people  who  are  quite  experienced.  They  don't 
come  m  as  outsiders  who  decide  after  1  month  or  one  term  or  1 
year  to  leave  The  attrition  rate  among  these  people  is  very,  very 
small 

Not  as  a  s1  ib>titute  for  other  programs,  but  given  the  limited 
amounts  of  money,  wt  think  that  one  of  the  most  effective  things 
30U  could  do  ib  to  turret  moneys  to  people  who  are  already  working 
m  schools  but  who  do  not  have  college  degrees,  and  encourage 
them  while  they're  working  in  schools  to  seek  a  promotion  by  be- 
coming a  teacher,  largely  through  aid  for  their  higher  education. 
And  in  cities  where  it  wo:ks  best,  we  don't  have  them  wait  four, 
fi\e.  m\.  7  year.-  until  they  get  their  degree  before  they  get  re- 
wards As  they  get  .'5(1  credits  or  as  they  complete  each  year  of 
lug  he  i  education.  \se  generally  give  them  some  salary  increase  to 
acknowledge  the  (act  that  a^  they  get  more  and  more  educated, 
they're  mote  valuable  e\en  in  the  jobs  that  they  now  hold  within 
the  system 

Those  are  the  three  points  that  I  wanted  to  make,  and  I  just 
want  to  relurn  fui  1  minute  to  that  first  one.  It  is  essential  that  we 
don't  take  an  outmoded  model  of  schooling,  which  is  essentially  the 
notion  that  wL.«.  teachers  do  is  stand  in  front  of  kids  and  talk  to 
them  for  five  oi  mx  hours  a  day — a  mode!  that  doesn't  work  for 
most  kids  Most  kids  can't  sit  still  for  five  hours  a  day.  They're  like 
adults  who  can  t  sit  still  that  long  either.  They  can't  listen  to  some- 
body talk  at  them  for  that  period  of  time  And  I  ur^e  you  in  some 
way©  to  shape  th»s  legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  change 
away  from  an  ineffective  model. 
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You  really  have  in  terms  of  your  shared  decision-making  sec- 
tions, if  the  flow  of  money  could  move  toward  essentially  encourag- 
ing the  faculties  of  schools  to  work  together  to  redesign  or  reshape 
their  schools,  that  would  be  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  thir,  problem. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Shanker  follows:] 
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Prepare*1,  ''atcrvn*       /Ibert  Sharker 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:     I  an  Albert  Shanker, 

President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,     our  union 

with  more  than  725,000  members  nation-wide  has  a  great  interest 

in  the  legislation  before  you  which  would  reestablish  a  federal 

role  in  the  area  of  teacher  training  and  recruitment.  National 

policy  makers  are  gradually  becoming  aware  of  the  scopo  of  the 

impending  teacher  shortage.     The  bills  before  this  Committee 

indicate  that  you  are  already  aware  of  the  need  to  do  something 

to  attract  qualified  people  to  the  teaching  profession.  Because 

of  the  extent  of  the  teacher  shortage,  it  must  be  said  that 

while  federal  action  is  needed  and  welcomed  by  the  AFT,  neither 

a  legislative  remedy  nor  an  unexpected  decision  by  college 

graduates  to  enter  the  teaching  force  is  likely  to  produce 

enough  qualified  teachers  to  operate  the  schools  the  way  we  do 

today.     Given  the  overall  achievement  of  today's  school 

structure,  as  measured  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress,  the  impending  teacher  shortage  can  be  a  blessing  in 

disguise  if  it  forces  us  to  rethink  the  role  and  structure  of 

public  education, 

A  shortage  of  qualil   ed  college  graduates  will  force  changes 

in  the  way  we  staff  schools  at  all  levels,    our  nation  will 

experience  a  severe  short    e  of  college  graduates  for  all  fields 

in  the  next  10  years.    Current  demographic  projections  tell  us 

that,  by  the  early  1990's,  our  nation  will  have  to  replace  1,3 

million  teachers,  about  one-half  of  our  current  teaching 
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force.    To  replace  those  expectc  1  to  leave  teach\ng,  we  would 
need  to  attract  23%  of  each  college  graduating  class  for  the 
next  several  years  to  staff  our  classrooms.  If  we  want  to  draw 
new  teachers  from  the  top  half  of  tna  graduating  class,  it  would 
take  46%  of  that  group.     In  1982,  4.7%    of  all  college  students 
indicated  they  were  heading  for  a  teaching  career,  in  1985,  it 
was  6%  and  \n  1988,  8.8%.    This  shows  improvement  in  teacher 
recruitment  during  a  decade  where  education  needs  received 
tremendous  publicity,     Hrwever,  even  if  other  sources  of  teacher 
recruitment  are  fully  developed,  such  as  former  teachers 
returning  to  the  classroom;  and  if  the  schools  do  somewhat 
better  at  attracting  qualified  colleqe  graduates  than  in  the 
past,  the  current  structurt  of  education  with  one  teacher  ir 
every    classroom  talking  to  30  or  more  students  will  still 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  developments  are  not  tragic  -- 
the  current  system  needs  to  be  rethought  and  reshaped.     If  we 
try  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
sacrificing  teacher  quality  in  an  attempt  to  carry  on 
educational  business  as  usual.    The  future  structure  of  our 
schools  must  change  not  only  to  accommodate  a  different 
workforce,  but  to  educate  young  people  for  lifo  in  a  very 
different  economy  and  society  than  the  one  which  produced  the 
current  factory  model  of  education. 
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The  AFT  supports  the  bills  before  this  Committee.    We  think 
that  they  are  well  thought-out  proposals  which  will  help  to 
improve  teacher  training  and  recruitment.      By  and  large,  you 
have  chosen  the  areas  of  greatest  need  to  concentrate 
resources.    Minority  recruitment,  bilingual  education,  early 
childhoou,  math  and  science  are  all  specialties  in  need  of  a 
boost  from  new  initiatives.      The  tuition  subsidies  for 
upper-division  college  students  interested  in  teaching,  taken 
together  with  the  existing  congressional  teacher  scholarships, 
should  generate  new  interest  in  teaching  by  talented  individuals 
who  are  not  now  considering  the  profession.  Professional 
Development  Academies  in  S.1675  can  be  used  to  focus  on  issues 
that  can  have  a  major  impact  on  the  overall  performance*  of  our 
educational  system  such  as  school  restructuring.  It  is  cleat, 
however,  that  more  must  be  done  than  traditional  pre-,  or, 
in-service  teacner  training  to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  the 
schools  in  the  1990's. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  currently  a  move 
afoot  to  "restructure"  education  —  to  bring  the  management  of 
teaching  and  learning  to  the  school  level  so  that  teachers  have 
the  freedom  to  accommodate  teaching  practices  to  the  many 
different  ways  that  students  learn.     Its  spokesmen,  myself 
included,  argue  that  our  traditional  factory  model  for  school 
organization  creates  an  environment  that  is  actually  unfriendly 
to  student  learning.    Today's  schools,  as  yesterday',  ignore 
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most  of  what  learning  theory  tells  us  about  how  students  learn. 
Tho  regimented,  lock-step  character  of  today's  schools  limit 
teacher  imagination  and  style,  thus  relegating  teaching  practice 
to  a  few  set  patterns. 

At  least  three  sections  of  this  bill  acknowledge  this 
problem:    Title  I,  Part  B  —  Senior  Teacher  Corps;  Title  II  « 
Professional  Development  Academies  and  Title  VIII  —  Shared 
Decision-Making  Incentive.     The  first  two  of  these  merely  give  a 
nod  to  the  restructuring  movement  by  including  allowable 
activities  that  might  stimulate  restructuring  among  these 
granted  funding  eligibility.    The  last,  which  I  congratulate  you 
for  including,  is  in  need  of  much  greater  funding. 

I  would  like  to  make  three  specific  suggestions: 

1.  Redefine  the  eligibility  requirements  for  individual 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  requirements  in  state  plans,  so  that 
the  sabbatical  activities  of  scholarship  recipients  will  be 
heavily  directed  at  school-wide  change. 

2.  Redefine  the  purpose  of  "professional  development  academies" 
to  be  the  preparation  of  both  new  and  experienced  staff  to 
restructure  schools  through  shared  decision-making. 

3.  Triple  the  funding  for  "Shared  Decision-Making  Incentive." 

I  believe  that  these  kinds  of  changes  would  make  what  is  now 
a  good  bill  truly  significant.  The  strategy  outlined  here  could 
and  should  make  a  federal  statement  about  the  need  to  create  a 
totally  different  kind  of  school  from  the  ones  we  have  known. 
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There  is  currently  widespread  pervasive  recognition  among 
the  best  education  leaders  that  in  these  days  new  dollars  demand 
a  multiplier  effect  in  productivity  reward.  I  believe  that  the 
sorts  cf  short-term  start  up  funds  this  bill  could  make 
available  for  school  change  will  save  us  money  down  the  road  as 
schools  necessarily  begin  to  change  the  ways  they  allocate 
resources,  along  with  changes  in  the  ways  teachers  teach  kids. 
More  importantly,  the  investment  represented  by  these  bills  must 
enable  our  schools  to  educate  a  literate,  thinking,  functional 
and  democratic  citizenry. 

The  effort  to  establish  another  teacher  corps  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  AFT.     The  emphasis  on  professional  development 
is  well  taken,  an',  we  believe  that  focusing  in-service  tr*  ung 
on  things  that  can  have  major  impact,  such  as  school 
restructuring,  will  pay  dividends. 

One  ma}or  goal  of  both  these  bills  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  minorities  entering  teaching  and  to  increase  the  retention 
rate  of  minorities  who  do  enter  the  teaching  force.    The  AFT 
believes  that  a  major  source  of  minority  teachers  can  be  found 
among  paraprof essionals  and  other  school  employees.    AFT  has 
extensive  experience  in  the  creation  of  career  ladders  that  have 
led  to  the  development  of  thousrnds  of  teachers  cut  of  the  ranks 
of  paraprofessionals.     These  bills  should  allow  funding  of 
teacher  education  for  individuals  who  already  work  in  schools  in 
a  certificated  position.  It  is  our  experience  that  teachers  who 
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come  out  of  tre  school  employee  ranks  start  with  an  edge  in 
experience  and  have  a  significantly  higher  retention  rate  than 
those  who  are  new  to  the  30b.     For  example,   in  Baltimore  more 
than  200  paraprofessionals  have  become  t3achers.  Their 
attrition  rate  is  less  than  5%.     The  normal  teacher  attrition  in 
that  city  is  10%.     In  New  York  City,  over  the  past  five  years 
5000  paraprofessionsls  have  become  teachers  and  they  have  less 
than  a  1%  attrition  rate.     The  general  attrition  rate  for  New 
York  City  was  16.2%  in  1986-87. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  priority  for  the  a  FT.  I 
thank  Senators  Kennedy  and  Pell  for  their  hard  work  and  interest 
in  this  important  endeavor.    Tightening  of  the  focus  and 
emphasis  on  the  issues  that  will  make  or  breaK  public  education 
in  the  1990' s  will  make  these  bills  even  better.     The  teacher 
shortage  about  to  hit  education  presents  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  rethink  the  role  and  structure  of  our  schools. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Al  Shanker.  Typically 
provocative,  informative,  and  constructive. 

I  recognize  Senator  Pell.  He's  going  to  have  to  chair  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  a  short  time,  so  he'll  necessarily  have  to 
excuse  himself  So  I'd  like  to  recognize  him  for  whatever  comments 
he'd  like  to  make. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rnologize  for  the  brevity  cf  my  appearance  here.  I  had  a  speech  at 
9  o'clock  which  made  me  late. 

I'm  delighted  that  you  are  here 

I  look  forward  to  more  hearings  before  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, on  both  Senator  Kennedy's  and  my  teaching  proposals. 

On  Friday,  February  Hi,  I  will  chair  a  hearing  on  the  campus  of 
Rhode  Island  College  in  Providence.  That  will  be  followed  by  two 
Washington  hearings,  one  on  Thursday,  February  22,  and  the  last 
on  Friday,  March  2.  Under  our  current  plan,  our  chairman,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  I  will  then  work  together  to  produce  one  compre- 
hensive bill  that  we  hope  will  be  marked  up  in  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  this  coming  spring. 

As  ususal.  I  found  Mr,  Shanker's  remarks  very  stimulating,  and 
I  look  forward  to  considering  them  further.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  coordinating  today  s  hearing.  Please  excuse  me  when  I 
have  to  go.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Pell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today,  if  only  for  a  very 
short  while,  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us.  I  apologize  for  the  brevity  of  my  appearance,  but  already 
in  this  session  of  Congres  the  complexities  of  Senate  scheduling 
have  made  it  difficult  for  Senator  Kennedy  and  me  to  find  common 
times  for  hearings  on  our  schedules.  I  had  a  speech  at  9  a.m.  this 
morning  and  am  about  to  chair  a  Foreign  Relations  hearing  at  10, 
so  I  leave  today  s  examination  of  this  most  important  topic  in  the 
hands  of  our  able  Chairman. 

The  Education  Subcommittee  will  have  several  hearings  later 
this  month  on  both  Senator  Kennedy's  and  my  proposals.  On 
Friday,  February  16  I  will  chair  a  hearing  ont  he  campus  of  Rhode 
Island  College  in  Providence.  This  will  be  followed  by  two  Washing- 
ton hearings— one  on  Thursday,  February  22  and  the  last  on 
Friday,  March  2.  Under  our  current  plan,  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
will  *hen  work  together  to  produce  one  comprehensive  bill  which 
we  hop<  to  mark-up  in  both  sibcommittee  and  full  committee  early 
spring. 

Once  again  I  regret  my  schedule  does  not  alhw  me  to  stay  today. 
There  is  no  issue  of  greater  importance  to  me  than  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  status  and  quality  of  our  teaching  profession.  I  look  for- 
ward to  our  future  hearings  on  this  topic  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  productive  meeting  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell.  You  outlined  what  our 
agenda  and  our  time  frame  is,  and  we  are  dead  serious  in  both  get- 
ting this  legislation  out  and  having  consideration  of  it  on  the  floor. 
We're  certainly  encouraged  by  what  the  majority  leader  has  said  in 
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terms  of  giving  us  a  priority  place  in  terms  of  Senate  action.  So  I 
think  what  we  do  during  this  period  of  time  can  have  the  kind  of 
positive  impact  that  all  of  us  would  hope. 

Let  me  ask  you  some  questions,  Dr.  Shanker.  I  know  you  have 
some  time  pressures.  Given  the  traditional  concept  of  local  control, 
what  is  the  Federal  responsibility  as  you  see  it  in  terms  of  trying  to 
move  local  school  districts  along  the  paths  that  you've  outlined 
here?  You're  talking  about  a  greater  role  in  terms  of  the  faculty 
and  the  local  schools.  You're  talking  about  finding  the  best  way,  at 
least  that  you  have  concluded,  of  improving  the  educational  experi- 
ence—rather than  the  teacher  just  talking  to  studnets,  that  there 
be  some  other  kinds  of  involvement  of  students.  These,  as  you 
know  so  well,  have  been  primarily  left  to  local  judgments  and  deci- 
sions. How  do  we  deal  with  the  issue  that  we  are  trying  to  put  the 
heavy  hand  of  Washington  into  the  small  towns  and  communities 
in  terms  of  the  education?  How  do  you  approach  that? 

Dr.  Shanker.  Well,  I  think  you  deal  with  the  issue  by  not  put- 
ting forth  an>  plans,  but  by  stating  general  eligibility  require- 
ments And  the  eligibility  requirements  can  be  stated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deal  with  the  enhancement  of  skills  of  individual  teach- 
ers or  the  recruitment  of  individual  teachers.  That  kind  of  pro- 
motes the  old  model  Or  it  can  be  used  to  support  plans  and  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  school-wide  change  rather  than  enhance- 
ment of  individuals.  Once  yot  jet  the  people  in  a  school  together 
and  they  start  asking  themselves.  Well,  do  we  have  a  math  teach- 
er0 Do  we  Slav;  science  teachers.  Is  there  anybody  on  line  at  all 
waiting  to  be  ome  a  teacher1?  Are  there  other  ways  of  grouping 
kids  and  using  adults  that  would  take  care  of  our  needs? 

In  other  words,  1  would  sav  no  specifics,  but  just  focus  it  on  the 
question  of  the  school  as  a  unit  That  doesn't  tell  the  school  board 
what  to  du  It  doesn't  tell  them  which  program  or  programs  to  use. 
But  it  does  give  an  indication  that— I  think  if  you  look  at  the  de- 
mographics, there's  no  \va>  of  solving  it  by  saying  we're  going  to 
produce  that  number  of  individuals  You  can't.  Therefore,  what  you 
want  to  du  is  encourage  the  individuals  wtio  are  there  to  sit  down 
and  sav.  well,  if  we  can't  get  all  the  people  who  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions that  wi  used  to  be  able  to  gel  b>  putting  people  in  individual 
classrooms,  how  can  we  do  this  differently? 

That  allow 5,  fur  an  almost  infinite  varietv  of  programs  to  be  gen- 
erated bv  iucal  school  boards  But  it  does  provide  an  incentive  for 
them  to  think  in  different  terms. 

The  Chairman  Let  me  ask  this  just  on  the  issue  of  minority 
teachers  which  you  spoke  about  We've  heard  frequently  that  the 
standardized  tests  serve  as  a  pretty  significant  impediment  in 
terms  of  at ti acting  minoritv  teachers  What's  your  own  assessment 
of  how  we  might  proceed  to  deal  with  those  kinds  of  issues,  assur- 
ing quality  and  still  deal  with  getting  minorities  attracted  to  the 
profession9 

Dr  Shanklk  Well,  I  don't  think  that  the— I  would  be  in  favor  of 
not  sticking  to  one  particular  kind  of  test.  That  is,  I  know  that 
there  are  outstanding  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
when  if  a  studen*  says,  "I  freeze  up  cn  that  type  of  examination," 
there's  some  other  way  in  which  the  student  can  show  that  he 
knows  his  stuff  But  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  that  you 
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need  some  mechanism  to  make  sure  that  people  who  are  coming 
into  the  classroom  are  knowledgeable. 

I  think  unfortunately,  given  the  educational  attainment  differ- 
ences—you know,  the  good  news  in  national  assessment  is  that  mi- 
norities are  catching  up  very  quickly.  They're  still  behind.  So  if  you 
have  a  representative  group  out  there  and  you  give  that  test,  you 
will  still  find  an  attainment  difference.  But  pretty  soon,  I  think 
that's  going  to  disappear.  But  I  do  think  that  the  problem  with 
most  of  these  tests  right  now,  unfortunately,  is— one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate problems  is  that  minorities  do  fail  at  a  higher  rate.  But  an- 
other one  is  that  the  overall  level  at  which  the  cutoff  point  is  estab- 
lished by  most  States  means  that  large  numbers  of  people,  mostly 
whites,  not  mostly  minorities,  are  coming  into  the  schools  who 
really  are  not  qualified. 

If  you  look  at  what  some  of  the  cutoff  points  are,  the  arithmetic 
part  of  the  test  is  usually  questions  that  the  kids  get  in  sixth  grade, 
and  the  passing  mark  for  the  teacher  on  these  is  the  same  as  the 
passing  mark  for  the  kids.  That  is,  if  a  teacher  gets  65  percent  on  a 
sixth-grade  arithmetic  test,  the  teacher  passes.  Then  we  wonder 
why  we  are  at  the  bottom  in  all  of  our  international  science  and 
math  assessments  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  fact  is  this  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  huge 
numbers  of  elementary  school  teachers  feel  very  uncomfortable 
with  arithmetic  and  where  the  majority  of  them  will  tell  you  that 
they  really  don't  know  very  much  about  science. 

We've  got  a  terrible  problem  because  I  just  said  that  there  are 
shortages,  and  there  are  going  to  be  greater  shortages.  One  way  to 
end  the  shortage,  of  course,  is  to  just  drop  requirements.  But  then 
you're  not  bringing  people  into  the  classroom  who  are  able  to 
teach.  I  think  the  way  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  a  larger  number  of 
minority  teachers  is  not  to  drop  standards  but  to  do  a  good  job  in 
preparing  and  cultivating  minorities  to  become  teachers— minori- 
ties especially  but  others  as  well.  I  don't  believe  that  they're  in- 
capable of  learning  any  of  the  things  that  they  need  to  know. 

I  think  theie  are  really  two  approaches.  One  is  to  abandon  stand- 
ards, which  I  think  does  a  great  disservice.  I  think  the  other  is  to 
assume  that  they  can  do  a  good  job,  but  they  come  from  schools 
that  have  not  been  adequate.  They  have  not  have  many  of  the  op- 
portunities they  should  have  to  o\ercome  all  sorts  of  problems  And 
I  think  we  ought  to  reach  out  and  provide  that  special  assistance. 

There  are  a  number  of  model  programs  across  the  country  that 
are  very  successful  where  minority  youngscers  are  helped,  some  of 
them  in  high  school,  some  of  them  in  college.  And  they  move  to 
very  high  levels  of  attainment.  I  would  prefer  to  see  a  program 
which  would  lift  people  to  meet  the  standards  rather  than  one 
which  abandons  the  standards,  which  I  think  are  already  very  low. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  provide  for  us  some  of  the  specific 
models  of  alternative  certification  which  you  find  satisfactory?  Do 
you  want  to  make  any  comment  on  it,  or  will  you  provide  us  with 
that  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Shankkr.  Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to  do  that. 

[The  information  of  Dr.  Shanker  follows:] 
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TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  INTERNSHIP  PROJECT  FOR  SUCCESS 
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March   1,  1990 


Honorable  Edward  1.  Kennedy 
U .    S .  Senile 
Washington,    DC   20  MO 

Dear  red: 

As   a  follow-up   to  ny   testimony  on  January         before  the 
^inate   Co2oltt.ee   on   Lr»bor   &   Human   Resources,    I   an  submitting, 
per   your   request,    two  models   of   alternative  teacher 
letlltlCAllor.   '  h  a r    were   developed    it:   conjunction   with  AFT 
locals. 

Tne  models  are    from  a   soon- t o- be  -  pub  1  I  shed   AFT  document, 
rear  her  Recruitment   and   Internship   Project:  F.xPlorlng 
Lo  1  1 1  bo r a t 1 v e   Models    for    Inducting   New  Teache-s."     These  models 
emphislze   the    Importance  of    the   collaboration   between    the  school 
d  :  •»  i  i  1  c  t  .    the    local    union,   and   the  university. 

I  he    Dade   Jounty   piogram   focuses   on  attracting  academically 
capable    liberal    arts   graduates    Into   teaching    in  critical 
shortage  areas.      This   model    1  n  c 1 u  \  e  s   a   rigorous    course   of  study 
itid   an    Internship   program  with  a   qualified   veteran  teacher. 

The   San   Francisco  modt'l    Illustrates   an    Innovative  approach 
to   attracting  more   minorities   into   the   teaching  profession. 
This  example    focuses   on   recruiting   par  a  professionals,    with  their 
experience  and   knowledge   of    the   school   communities   from  which 
they  come,    Into   teaching   positions.      Like   the   Dad-  County  model, 
ihl«i  collectively   bargained   program   Include*;    rigorous  course 
work  and    Intensive   support    tor   the   prospective  teachers. 

I  am  pleased   that   you  will   consider   these  models,    and  the 
AFT's  views   on  altei  .at  1  vc   certification  <is   you   continue   to  seek 
answers    to   the    imminent    shortage   i-t    teachers    in   our  nation's 
schools. 


Sine  e 


Shanks  r 
"President 
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THE  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  INTERNSHIP  PROJECT 

In  response  to  this  overwhelming  call  for  reform  in  how 
the  profession  recruits,  trains  and  retains  its  members,  the 
American    'ederation  of  Teachers,  with  the  support  of  a 
planning  grant  funded  oy  Primer ica  Corporation  of  America 
(formerly  American  Can  Company),  is  addressing  the  issue  of 
attracting  and  retaining  talented  teachers  and  encouraging 
non-education  majors  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  critical 
subject-matter  shortage  areas  to  enter  the  profession  through 
its  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  Project  (TRIP) .  TRIP 
is  designed  to  revise  the  recruitment,  selection,  prepara- 
tion, induction  and  licensing  of  first-year  teachers.  The 
purpose  of  the  project  is  to: 

1)  attract  prospective  teachers  by  exploring 
non- traditional  recruitment  strategies  such  as 
incentives  for  non-education  college  graduates  and 
para-professional  career  ladders? 

2)  provide  a  structured  internship  for  beginning 
teachers  to  facilitate  success  in  the  initial 
teaching  experience  and  abolish  the  nsink  or  swim" 
teacher  induction  method; 

3)  offer  talented,  experienced  teachers  new  career 
opportunities,  as  mentors  to  the  beginning  teacher, 
while  retaining  their  teaching  roles;  and 

4)  influence  teacher  preparation  programs  by 
encouraging  them  to  integrate  research-based 
knowledge  about  effective  teaching  into  their 
curricula. 
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In  cooperation  with  selected  local  affiliates,  the 
Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  Project  (TRIP)  began 
initial  planning  in  1985  to  recruit  and  retain  promising  and 
academically  successful  beginning  teachers.    The  project 
influenced  teacher  induction  programs  in  nine  locations — it 
supported  planning,  recruitment  and  implementation  activities 
in  throe  sites,  planning  only  in  three,  and  supplemented 
existing  programs  in  three  sites.    Fundamental  principles  of 
institutional  reform  required  that  each  locality  involve 
representatives  of  collaborating  institutions  from  the 
outset.     Local  circumstances  determined  specific  actions, 
roles,  and  responsibilities.    However,  the  following  common 
principals  and  program  components  were  intended  to  be  part  of 
each  local  project. 

Intern  Recruitment 

Every  project  included  a  recruitment  strategy  that 
offered,  at  a  minimum,  the  following  incentives  for  college 
graduates  to  consider  teaching:  a)  initial  support  through  an 
internship  and  seminars  which  focus  on  the  needs  of  the 
beginning  teacher;  b)  university  courseworK  coupled  with  the 
internship  that  leads  to  certification,  without  having  to 
invest  a  sizable  portion  of  undergraduate  education  in 
teacher  training;  c)  cancellable  loans  or  equivalent  support 
in  return,  for  completing  a  teaching  service  requirement 
beyond  the  internship. 

Mentor  Teachers 

Experienced,  effective  classroom  teachers  were  to  have 
primary  mentor  responsibility  for  the  intern  teachers. 
Mentor  teachers  would  b*  recognized  as  superior  teachers  by 
supervisors  and  colleagues;  would  be  willing  to  enhance  their 
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professional  growth  by  attending  special  training  sessions 
and/or  university  courses,  and  by  sharing  their  expertise 
with  beginning  teachers;  and  would  participate  voluntarily  in 
the  program. 

Collaboration 

Each  project  involved  representatives  from  participating 
institutions  from  the  initial  project  planning  period  through 
implementation  of  the  program.    Therefore,  every  project 
included  a  collaborative  involving  representatives  from  the 
local  teacher's  union,  school  system,  and  university (ies) 
with  a  wide  range  of  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

Local  Ownership 

Within  the  constraints  of  the  fundamental  program 
purposes,    specific  plans,  roles,  responsibilities,  and 
operations  w*are  determined  by  representatives  of 
collaborating  organizations.    Sach  project  included  plans  to 
sustain  the  project  beyond  the  initial  implementation  phase. 
Planning  grants  of  approximately  $10,000  each  were  used  for 
purposes  determined  by  the  local  site.    The  following 
types  of  costs  were  covered: 

1)  part-time  compensation  (or  released  time)  for  a 
project  facilitator 

2)  travel  to  meetings  or  retention  of  consultants 

3)  stipends  or  released  time  for  teachers 

4)  meetings  or  retreats 

5)  secretarial  support  and  assistance 
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Site  Selection 

Site  selection  was  based  on  a  mutual  agreement  between 
AFT  and  the  Primerica,  Inc.,  and  a  locality's  ability  to  meet 
the  following  criteria: 

1)     A  local  AFT  chapter  with  the  ability  to  develop  (if 
not  already  in  existence)  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  with  the  local  school  system  and 
university (ies) . 

2)  A  location  .^ear  a  university  with  a  variety  of 
graduate  and  professional  academic  programs. 

3)  A  local  AFT  chapter  with  a  willingness  to  take  a 
leading  rele  in  teacher  and  school  improvement 
efforts . 

4)  A  local  chapter  willing  to  work  with  the  AFT 
Educational  Research  and  Dissemination  Program. 

5)  An  agreement  by  the  local  AFT  chapter,  school 
system,  and  university (ies)  to  collaborate  on  the 
internship  recruitment  project. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT) 

The  AFT  was  responsible  for  the  overall  program  operation 
and  quality,  including  dissemination  efforts.    AFT  also 
provided  planning,  consultation,  and  training  resources  for 
local  site  development.    The  AFT  shared  the  knowledge  from 
its  award-winning  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination 
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(ER&D)  program  to  prepare  teacher  interns  and  mentors  in 
effective  teaching  strategies.     In  addition,  AFT  assisted  in 
the  development  of  seminars  and  assistance  programs  for 
beginning  teachers  and  worked  with  several  universities 
engaged  in  the  reform  of  their  teacher  preparation  programs. 

Local  Project  Sites 

Each  local  project  was  expected  to  engaqe  in  the 
following  activities: 

1)      enter  into  a  three-part  collaboration  [union,  school 
district,  university (ies) ] ; 

1)      develop  a  recruitment  program  that  would  attract 
academically  talented  college  graduates,  or 
paraprofessionals  through  career  ladder  incentives, 
into  teaching; 

3)  establish  a  fellowship  or  equivalent  program  that 
pays  tuition  for  university  courses  for  TRIP 
teachers; 

4)  develop  an  internship  program  in  one  or  more  local 
school  sites; 

5)  reward  mentor  teachers  by  providing  them  with 
compensation  or  tuition  waivers  in  a  collaborating 
university,  whero  possible; 

6)  implement  the  first  recruitment  effort;  and, 

7)  initiate  a  summer  seminar  to  prepare  recruits  for 
their  internship  assignment. 
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Each  site  was  responsible  for  determining  the  activities 
of  participating  organizations  in  the  collaborative.  The 
following  are  general  guidelines  that  were  used: 

AFT  local  chapter:  initiation  of  the  local  site  project; 
coordination  of  project  planning;  cooperation  in  the 
selection  of  school  sites  and  mentor  teachers;  coordination 
of  mentor  training;  securing  outside  consultation  through  AFT 
and  other  sources;  and  working  with  AFT  to  recruit  *ntern 
candidates  {other  than  those  recruited  through  the 
collaborating  university (ies) ] . 

School  system,:  cooperate  in  the  identification  of 
intern-mentor  positions  for  the  new  recruits;  cooperate  in 
the  planning  process  and  selection  of  internship  sites; 
prepare  school  principals  and  other  school  personnel  to 
facilitate  project  implementation;  provide  released  time  for 
interns  and  mentors  to    _rk  together;  work  to  secure  needed 
regulatory  waivers  and  approvals,  and  cooperate  to 
institutionalize  the  project  and  extend  it  beyond  the  initial 
effort. 

University:  cooperate  in  planning  and  developing  seminars 
in  coordination  with  the  internships;  assist  in  the 
recruitment  of  interns  from  among  alumni  and  prospective 
graduates  in  subjects  identified  as  critical  shortage  areas, 
collaborate  on  the  development  of  fellowships  or  tuition 
waivers  for  intern-teachers;  work  to  assure  certification  for 
recruits  who  successfully  complete  the  internship  and 
seminars,  and  assist  interns  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate 
study  upon  completion  of  the  teaching  service  requirement. 
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MIAMI 


TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 
(TRIP) 


CONTEXT 


The  metropolitan  area  of  Miami  is  actually  26  separate 
communities  and  a  large  unincorporated  region.    Although  nor.e 
of  the  cities  rank  significantly  among  the  largest  cities  in 
the  nation,  the  region  is  considerable  if  political 
boundaries  are  ignored.    The  greater  Miami  area  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  regions  of  the  nation  and  will  continue  to 
have  significant  growth  due  to  migration  from  other  states 
and  immigration  from  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America. 

The  general  economic  health  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
that  of  the  entire  state,  is  strong.    The  unemployment  rate 
for  the  state  ic  4.1  per  cent,  the  lowest  in  fourteen  years. 
Despite  in-nigration,  jobs  are  plentiful.    The  growth  of 
resorts  and  tourism,  telecommuications,  transportation,  the 
Port  of  Miami,  and  service  industries  provide  considerable 
opportunities.    Many  national  and  international  corporations 
have  located  their  headquarters  in  the  region.  Presently, 
Miami  is  suffering  from  a  labor  shortage  in  certain  segments 
of  the  economy,  similar  to  the  problems  of  New  York,  Boston, 
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and  other  large  cities.    There  are  plans  to  build  a  new 
"city"  or  downtown  region  because  of  the  large  population  and 
the  impact  of  commuters  on  the  roadways.    Within  the  next 
decade,   Florida  will  be  the  third  most  populous  state  behind 
Texas  and  California.    Much  of  the  growth  will  be  in  Miami 
and  southern  Florida,  further  straining  the  capacity  of  the 
school  district  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

The  Dade  County  school  system  is  comprised  of  a  "majority 
of  minorities."    The  current  figures  for  ethnic  classifica- 
tion of  students  are  43%  Hispanic,  and  38%  Black  and  19% 
Other. 

The  public  schools  in  Florida  are  organized  by  county 
districts.  Thur,  the  public  school  system  for  the  greater 
Miami  area  is  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  (DCPS) .  The 
Dade  school  system  is  the  fourth  largest  district  in  the 
nation  with  nn  enrollment  of  265,000  students. 

Traditional  Relations  Among  Collaborating  Groups 

The  collaborate "  group*  are  the  Dade  County  Public 
Schools  (DCPS),  the  United  Teachers  of  Dade,   (UTD)  and  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Education  (UM) .  Cooperative 
efforts  among  these  groups  have  been  excellent  over  the  last 
few  years.    The  union  and  school  district  have  just 
negotiated  a  new  collective  bargaining  agreement  that  will 
provide  new  teachers  with  one  of  the  highest  entry  salaries 
in  the  nation  and  higher  salaries  in  general  for  veteran 
teachers. 

In  tho  section  entitled  "Professionalization  cf  Teaching 
and  Education,"  the  contract  covers  other  professional  issues 
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programs  \n  addition  to  TRIP.    Included  in  thi3  section  are 
the  Teacher  Assessment  and  Development  System  (TADS)  that 
involves  teachers  in  peer  evaluation  and  assistance; 
school-based  management  and  shared  decision-making  that 
establishes  new  models  for  staffing,  decision-making  and 
planning  at  the  school  site;  the  Dade  Academy  for  the 
Teaching  Arts  (DATA)  that  offers  staff  development  and 
professional  growth  courses;  a  Saturday  school  program  that 
provides  instruction  and  enrichment  activities  for  students; 
and  satellite  learning  centers,  cooperative  ventures  among 
the  union,  school  district  and  businesses  throughout  Dade 
County,  that  establish  schools  from  kindergarten  through 
second  grade  in  facilities  provided  by  a  host  corporation. 

The  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Miami  (UM) 
has  held  joint  cabinet  meetings,  attended  by  union  represen- 
tatives, on  a  monthly  basis  for  over  a  year.     These  coopera- 
tive efforts  have  grown  from  a  common  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  education,  partly  as  a  response  to  the  general 
reform  movement  and  out  of  a  need  to  address  a  variety  of 
coamon  problems  and  interests  of  the  various  groups.  Until 
the  new  Superintendent  and  the  new  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  arrived  to  lead  their  respective  institutions, 
cooperation  between  the  school  district  and  the  college  was 
achieved  by  the  individual  efforts  of  professors  who  worked 
with  various  administrators  and  teachers  on  independent 
projects.    Over  the  last  two  years,  active  planning  has 
occurred  at  the  levels  of  the  chief  executive  officers  to 
outline  ways  of  cooperating  in  matters  of  research,  program 
development,  a'ld  training.    Formal  proceduies  have  been 
implemented  to  reduce  the  bureaucratic  barriers  to 
cooperation. 
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Climate  for  Reform 

The  union  and  the  school  district  have  a  history  of  being 
in  the  vanguard  of  initiating  change  and  have  received 
national  attention  for  such  innovative  programs  as 
school-based  management,  shared  decision-making,  and 
satellite  schools.    The  climate  created  by  the  education 
reform  movement  was  probably  the  most  powerful  influence  on 
the  success  of  the  implementation  of  TRIP. 

Teacher  Suonlv  and  Demand 

The  State  of  Florida  currently  produces  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  it  needs.    The  greatesv  shortages  are  in 
secondary  mathematics,  science,  English,  foreign  language, 
and  special  education.    There  are  also  local  shortages— some 
school  districts  have  significant  difficulty  filling  specific 
positions  due  to  local  circumstances  of  supk  ,y  and  demand, 
and  working  conditions.    Presently,  the  greatest  need  in  Dade 
County  is  for  teachers  in  the  inner-city  schools. 

The  Dade  County  Schools  have  an  active  personnel  staff 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  recruit  teachers. 
Strategic  and  tactical  plans  have  been  developed  for 
recruitment.    The  staff  aggressively  advertises  for  and 
interviews  potential  teaching  candidates  throughout  the 
nation.    In  addition  to  the  staff,  former  recipients  of  the 
"teacher  of  the  year"  award  are  used  to  attract  candidates  on 
recruiting  missions.    The  staff  is  highly  trained  and  follows 
a  specific  set  of  policies  pertaining  to  recruitment 
activities.    There  is  a  strong  evaluation  component, 
including  surveys  of  candidates  who  do  not  elect  to  take  a 
position.    This  is  because  40  per  cent  of  all  new  hires  in 
Dade  County  Public  Schools  are  from  out  of  state. 
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There  are  significant  opportunities  for  careers  in  other 
fields,  including  the  lure  of  entrepreneurial  enterprises. 
Generally,  persons  with  abilities  and  interests  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  English  have  opportunities  to  enter  many 
other  fields.    The  first  group  of  TRIP  graduates  has  ^een 
attracted  to  the  area  through  outside  recruitment  and 
advertising  efforts.    It  appears  that  it  is  easier  to  attract 
people  from  out  of  state  than  to  find  interested,  qualified 
arts  and  science  majors  in  the  immediate  area.    The  majority 
of  the  gro>  )  is  relatively  young  and  from  out  of  state.  Host 
of  them  are  teaching  mathematics,  science,  and  English.  The 
local  recruits  tend  to  be  older,  having  shifted  from  one 
career  or  experienced  difficulty  with  finding  employment  in 
their  fields.     Due  to  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  student 
population,  the  Miami  school  system  is  constantly  looking  for 
minority  teachers.     Pifty  percent  of  the  current  interns  are 
from  minority  groups. 

Like  most  states,  Florida  has  followed  a  pattern  of 
licensure  and  certification  dependent  upon  meeting  specific 
coursework  in  a  teacher  education  program.     In  addition, 
Florida  was  one  of  the  first  to  require  teachers  to  pass  a 
competency  examination,  the  Florida  Teacher  Certification 
Examination  (FTCE) .    Despite  the  trend  in  recent  years  to 
disregard  professional  teacher  education  courses,  as  in  New 
Jersey,  Florida  maintains  professional  coursework  in  the 
certification  processes  with  the  focus  clearly  on  compe- 
tencies and  transcript  credits. 

Composition  of  the  Collaborative 

The  organizations  involved  in  TRIP  are  the  Dade  County 
Public  Schools,  the  United  Teachers  of  Dade,  and  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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The  personnel  assigned  to  the  project  include  a  professor 
of  education  from  the  University  of  Miami  who  has  been  the 
coordinator  of  TRIP  and  director  of  the  training  program;  a 
representative  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent,  Dade 
County  Public  Schools;  and  a  representative  from  the  United 
Teachers  of  Dade. 

An  advisory  group  composed  of  two  principals,  two  central 
staff  personnel,  two  representatives  of  the  union,  and  two 
faculty  members  of  the  university,  meets  periodically  with 
the  assigned  personnel  to    discuss  the  TRIP  program,  monitor 
progress,  and  report  concerns  to  the  various  organizations. 

In  any  social  and  organizational  interactions  of  groups, 
the  tendency  for  control  or  power  to  become  an  issue  is 
always  a  threat  to  progress  or  change.    This  is  informally 
referred  to  as  "politics."    In  the  underlying  interactions  of 
the  school  administration,  the  union,  and  the  university, 
"politics"  was  never  an  issue.    The  union  and  the  district 
administration  fully  recognized  the  need  for  teachers  in  the 
inner-city  schools.    They  also  initiated  the  TRIP  plans 
without  delay.    The  University  of  Miami  readily  facilitated 
the  cooperative  relationship  among  the  three  groups.  The 
ability  of  the  organizations  to  vorK  cooperatively  on  this 
endeavor  is  explained  by  the  continuous  interactions  of 
college  faculty  with  the  school  district  and  the  union  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  and  by  the  need  for  new  teachers  in  the 
district.    The  main  reason  so  little  conflict  exists  is 
because  a  specific  set  of  guidelines  and  procedures  which 
specifies  the  roles  of  all  participants  has  been  approved  and 
implemented  by  the  school  district,  teachers'  union  and  the 
university.    This  greatly  reduced  ambiguity  and  the  potential 
for  conflict. 
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PROCESS 


Faced  with  a  growing  shortage  of  teachers  in  secondary 
mathematics,  science,  computer  science,  and  language  arts, 
the  Dade  County  Public  Schools  and  the  United  Teachers  of 
Dade  (UTD)  collaborated  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  TRIP 
program.    Subsequently,  an  rpp  for  the  project  was  sent  to 
the  universities  in  the  area.    The  University  of  Miami 
submitted  a  proposal  and  made  a  formal  presentation  which  was 
approved.    The  plan  proposed  a  two-year  alternative 
certification  program  to  select,  prepare,  and  mentor  newly 
hired  liberal  arts  graduates  for  positions  in  inner-city 
secondary  schools.    The  program  was  designed  to  recruit, 
train,  and  retain  liberal  arts  graduates  in  the  teaching 
profession.    There  were  few  models  to  follow,  so  tha  Miami 
TRIP  program  was  experimental.    The  program  attempted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  school  district,  the  profession,  and  the 
union  by  compromising  on  many  points  of  contention  to  provide 
a  structured  internship  and  training  program  leading  to 
certification  and  a  Master  of  science  in  Education  degree. 

The  TRIP  program  was  based  on  the  following  assumptions, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  UTD  and  the  DCPS: 

o       The  teacher  shortage  will  become  increasingly  acute 
in  inner-city  schools,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  language  arts. 

o       Academically  capable  liberal  arts  graduates  may  add 
significantly  to  the  teaching  profession  if 
alternative  teacher  certification  programs  can  be 
agreed  to  by  the  school  district,  the  union,  the 
state  board  of  education,  and  the  profession. 
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o       An  effective  teacher  training  program  can  be 

conducted  through  the  collaboration  of  the  teachers' 
union,  the  local  school  district,  and  a  university. 

o       A  teaching  internship  program  and  a  formal  course  of 
study  related  to  practice  can  be  an  effective 
training  model. 

Decisions  are  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  central 
office  administrator,  a  union  official,  school  principal,  and 
university  representatives,  who  meet  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis. 

Prior  to  selection  of  the  University  of  Miami  to  be  the 
training  institution,  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
Dade  County  Schools  and  United  Teachers  of  Dade  met  several 
times  to  determine  criteria  and  to  set  guidelines.  This 
committee  agreed  to  the  following: 

o       A  maximum  of  30  candidates  and  15  mentor  teachers  to 
be  involved  during  the  pilot  year. 

o       TRIP  teaches  to  be  placed  in  critical  shortage 

areas  in  secondary  schools  which  participate  in  the 
School-Based  Management/Shared  Decision  Making 
program  or  the  Partners  In  Education  Program  (PIE). 

o       2ach  TRIP  teacher  is  to  toach  four  periods  (on  a 
seven-period  schedule),  plan  one  period  and  engage 
in  TRIP-related  activities  during  the  remaining 
periods. 

o       The  mentor  is  to  be  assigned  two  TRIP  teachers,  with 
the  mentor  receiving  a  supplement  of  $1,500.  The 
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mentor  is  to  teach  five  periods,  plan  one  period  and 
engage  in  TRIP  mentoring  activities  during  the 
remaining  period. 

Upon  acceptance  of  the  University  of  Miami  proposal,  the 
associate  dean  and  TRIP  faculty  director/advisor  met  with  the 
representatives  from  Dade  County  Public  Schools  (DCPS), 
United  Teachers  of  Dade  (UTD) ,  and  the  TRIP  committee  to 
outline  the  training  program  and  determine  its  completion. 
Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  submitted  a 
rationale  to  the  committee  for  the  selection  of  courses  and 
documentation  of  the  correlation  of  the  state's  generic 
competencies  with  the  university  graduate  program. 

The  TRIP  committee  meets  regularly  to  discuss  problems 
ar.d  matters  of  interest  and  to  monitor  the  program.    At  the 
building  level,  the  university  advisor,  the  teacher  mentor, 
and  the  principal  interact.     Information  flows  from  the 
individual  sites  to  the  TRIP  committee  (in  the  form  of 
reports  from  the  various  groups  and  individuals) . 

THE  PROGRAM 

In  accordance  with  the  school  district  and  the  union, 
wit.  participation  by  the  university,  five  major  objectives 
were  developed: 

1)  to  implement  a  field-based  program  combined 
with  training,  research,  support,  and  guided 
supervision ; 

2)  to  ptv    ide  substantial  training,  concurrent 
with  teaching  assignments  and  strong  support; 
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3)  to  deliver  a  program  meeting  state 
certification  requirements  and  practical 
pedagogical  needs  of  teachers; 

4)  to  provide  a  heuristic  model  based  on  empirical 
data  to  address  three  major  questions: 

a)  can  liberal  arts  and  other  non-education 
graduates,  lacking  traditional  qualifications, 
become  effective  teachers? 

b)  Does  a  program  blending  traditional 
coursework  in  professional  education  with 
field-based  work  promote  teaching 
effectiveness? 

c)  How  do  the  attitudes  and  skills  of  teachers 
in  the  experimental  program  compare  with  the 
graduates  of  traditional  program-? 

5)     to  dotermine  if  alternative  teacher  training 
programs  can  provide  new  options  for  selection 
and  training  of  effective  teachers  to  replace 
or  revise  traditional  models. 

Through  agreement  with  the  school  administration  and  the 
local  union,  a  plan  was  developed  with  the  university  playing 
a  major  role  as  arbiter  and  ombudsman.    Thirty  interns/begin- 
ning teachers  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in  the  1987-88 
school  year,    candiiates  were  selected  by  the  school  adminis- 
tration to  fill  specific,  documented  vacancies  in  the  inner- 
city  high  schools  >f  the  district.    The  interns,  called 
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associate  teachers,  were  assigned  to  specific  schools  and 
received  an  orientation  program-     Each  intern  was  assigned  to 
work  with  a  mentor  teacher,  given  the  assistance  of  an  aide, 
and  received  significant  supervision  and  contact  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school,  union,  and  university  supervisors. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  interns  received  full 
salary  and  were  assigned  to  four  periods  of  instruction  (the 
full  load  is  seven  periods).  The  three  released-time  periods 
allowed  the  interns  to  engage  ir,  planning  and  school-based 
requirements  for  coursework.    All  mentor  teachers  received  a 
reduced  teaching  load  to  permit  involvement  with  their 
interns. 

Persons  hired  under  the  TRIP  program  are  paid  salaries 
equivalent  to  beginning  teachers  in  the  district.  Dade 
County  schools  offer  one  of  the  highest  entry-level  salaries 
in  the  nation  and  have  excellent  benefits.    Currently  a 
beginning  teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree  may  earn  $2  3,000 
and  a  teacher  with  a  master's  degree  may  earn  $26,000. 
Tentatively,  plans  for  1989-90  year  include  a  starting  salary 
around  $26,500. 

Ecch  semester,  the  interns  were  enrolled  in  two  graduate 
courses  specifically  designed  and  conducted  for  them.  They 
were  also  required  to  attend  a  summer  session  after  the  first 
year.    The  coursework  in  the  program  was  composed  of  39 
credit  hours;  six  of  these  credits  were  in  a  graduate 
teaching  internship.    The  program  also  provided  orientation 
and  evaluation  sessions  for  the  TRIP  teachers  and  mentors. 
Assignment  of  a  personal  advisor  from  the  University  of  Miami 
was  made  for  each  TRIP  teacher  to  ensure  individualization. 
Also,  the  advisor  was  required  to  make  frequent  classroom 
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observations  and  visits  with  each  intern.    This  was  in 
addition  to  observations  by  the  union  representative,  the 
mentor  teacher,  and  the  school  administration.    The  program 
provided  for  the  award  of  credits  for  the  internship  based 
upon  classroom  teaching  experience  during  the  first  two  years 
of  employment?  on-site  supervision  by  the  mentors,  who 
received  training  in  peer  coaching  and  a  free  graduate  course 
at  the  University  of  Miami  as  an  incentive;  and  periodic 
classroom  observations  and  assistance  from  the  University 
advisors  during  the  first  and  second  years. 

Funding 

Funding  is  primarily  required  for  the  salaries  of  the 
interns  and  the  costs  of  training.    The  cost  of  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Miami  is  $395  per  credit.    A  three- 
credit  course  costs  one  student  $1,185.     A  39-hour  degree 
program  costs  $15,405.     For  30  students,  the  cost  of  one 
three-credit  course  is  $35,550,  and  the  total  cost  of  thirty 
degree  programs  is  $462,150. 

With  the  UM  discount  of  50  per  cent  for  DCPS  teachers, 
the  cost  per  student  per  credit  is  $198.    A  three-credit 
course  costs  $594,  and  a  39-credit  program,  $7,722.     For  30 
students,  with  the  discount,  the  cost  of  one  three-credit 
course  is  $17,820,  and  the  total  cost  of  30  degree  programs 
is  $231,075. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  DCPS  tuition  reimbursement 
plan,  half  of  the  cost  of  a  master's  program  can  be  reim- 
bursed, either  to  the  student  or  to  the  institution.     If  a 
DCPS  teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  plan  as  well  as  the  UM 
discount,  the  cost  per  credit  is  reduced  to  $98;  the  cost  for 
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a  three-credit  course  to  $294;  and  che  cost  per  39-crefUt 
program  per  student  to  $3,822.    Both  the  university  and  the 
school  system  have  contributed  to  the  financial  support  of 
the  TRIP  program,  the  university  by  reducing  its  costs  for 
this  special  program  and  the  district  by  paying  tuition. 

Fiduciary  responsibility  rests  with  the  United  Teachers 
of  Dade  for  the  planning  grant  and  with  the  school  district 
for  intern  and  mentor  teacher  salaries.     The  university 
submits  an  invoice  to  the  district  for  services  rendered. 

Intern  and  Mentor  Selection  Process 

The  purpose  of  TRIP  is  to  recruit  capable  liberal  arts  or 
equivalent  college  graduates.     Prospective  TRIP  teachers  are 
informed  of  the  benefits  to  them,  including  the  salary  of 
beginning  teachers,  reduced  class  load,  and  a  structured 
program  for  certification  and  a  Master  of  Science  in 
Education  degree. 

As  noted,  the  primary  recruitment  incentive  for  interns 
is  the  ability  to  obtain  a  graduate  degree  at  no  cost  to  the 
student.    The  mentors  are  given  additional  pay  by  the 
district  for  assuming  responsibility  for  working  with 
interns,  and  the  university  provides  a  graduate  course,  free 
cf  charge,  to  any  mentor  who  participates.    This  can  satisfy 
requirements  for  additional  study  that  is  rewarded  by  the 
district  through  pay  increases. 

The  mentors  are  selected  from  participating  schools  from 
among  those  who  meet  the  following  qualifications:  they  must 
be  certified  in  the  appropriate  subject  area,  have  at  least 
three  years  o*  successful  teaching  experience,  and  be  master 
teachers. 
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New  teachers  are  hired  by  the  personnel  office  of  the 
school  district.    To  be  considered  for  the  TRIP  program,  the 
candidate  is  approved  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  district,  school  and  UTD  and  selected 
by  a  principal  who  has  a  vacancy.    The  individual  begins  the 
training  program.    Through  a  combination  of  traditional  and 
field-based  course-work  (at  the  school  site),  the  candidate 
nay  become  a  certified  teacher  after  meeting  course 
requirements  and  successfull  •  passing  the  Florida  Teacher 
Certification  Examination  (FTCE).     if  the  candidate  agrees  to 
participate  in  the  TRIP  program,  he  or  she  is  required  to 
remain  as  a  teacher  in  the  district  for  three  years. 

Admission  to  the  university  for  a  degree  requires  the 
following  materials  necessary  for  review  regarding  admission 
to  the  University  of  Miami  Degree  Program: 

1.  Completed  application  form 

2.  Transcripts  from  previous  colleges/universities 

3.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from  individuals 

or 

One  letter  of  recommendation  from  a  DCPS  personnel 
officer 

4.  Test  score  on  a  nationally  standardized  test. 
Applicants  who  have  taken  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  (GR£)  or  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  (MAT) 
should  submit  their  test  results.    Applicants  who 
have  not  taken  either  examination  may  take  the  MAT 
through  special  arrangements  at  the  University  of 
Miami. 

5.  Writing  sample. 
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To  earn  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  the 
participant  must  complete  36  to  39  credit  hours  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  and  succassfully  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination.    The  student  may  have  to  meet  additional 
requirements  to  satisfy  state  regulations.  Individualized 
planning  is  provided  for  each  participant. 

All  of  the  courses  in  the  program  emphasize  professional 
standards  in  education  and  focus  specifically  on  the  unique 
needs  of  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 

University  Component 

In  addition  to  the  courses  required  for  completion  of  the 
degree  and  certification  requirements,  UM  offers  the 
following  benefits  to  TRIP  interns: 

o       orientation  and  evaluation  sessions  for  TRIP 
apprentices  and  mentors; 

o       Assignment  of  a  UM  advisor  to  the  TRIP  degree 

program,  who  would  be  accessible  to  all  participants 
for  general  guidance; 

o       Assignment  of  a  personal  UM  advisor  to  each  TRIP 
apprentice  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  best 
possible  individual  program; 

o       Instruction  and  supervision  by  nationally  recognized 
faculty  in  special  education  and  supporting  fields; 

o       Inclusion  in  the  course  credits  of  a  six-credit-hour 
graduate  internship; 
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o       Awarding  of  credit  for  classroom  teaching  experience 
during  the  first  two  years  of  employment  with  DCPS; 

o       Cn-site  supervision  of  activities  by  the  mentors, 
who  would  receive  a  free  graduate  course  in 
education  at  UM  in  return  for  their  services  as 
directing  teachers; 

o       Periodic  classroom  observations  and  ongoing 

assistance  from  a  UM  professor,  not  only  duting  the 
first  year  of  employment,  but  also  during  the  second 
year;  and 

o        Invitations  for  TRIP  interns  to  all  graduate 
activities  on  canpus. 

Training  for  TRIP  teachers  begins  at  the  point  of 
selection.    Mentors  are  involved  in  training  by  the 
university,  with  content  of  the  training  covering  rationale 
for  mentors,  responsibilities,  conferencing  skills,  and 
research  related  to  effective  teaching. 

Evaluation  Component 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  TRIP,  three  specific 
questions  were  posed  and  i  method  £cr  data  collection 
determined: 

Question  1:        Are  the  interns  more  knowledgeable  about 

professional  education  in  areas  related  to 
research,  and  principles  in  educational 
psychology,  curriculum,  classroom 
management,  classroom-based  research, 
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sociological  aspect  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  effective  teaching,  as  a 
result  of  graduate  studies  during  the  TRIP 
experience? 

Supportive  Data:  In  the  fall  of  1987,  the 
interns  were  administered  a  cognitive 
test,  A  GLIMPSE  OF  TRIP.    This  instrument 
will  be  administered  again  in  December, 
1988.     Data  from  the  pre-and  post -tests, 
will  indicate  cognitive  growth  of  the 
interns. 

Question  2:        Do  interns'  attitudes  toward  teaching 

change  over  the  period  of  time  in  which 
they  are  enrolled  in  TRIP? 

Supportive  Data:    In  the  fall  of  1987,  the 
instrument,  PERSONAL  BELIEFS  OF  INTERNS  IN 
THE  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  INTERNSHIP  * 
PROGRAM,  was  administered  to  the  interns. 
This  same  instrument  will  be  administered 
again  in  December,  1988. 

Question  3:        What  level  of  teaching  effectiveness  do 
the  interns  demonstrate? 

Supportive  Data:  Holistic  assessment  datum 
was  gathered  on  each  intern  in  the  fall  of 
1987.  Three  UM  adjunct  faculty  and 
recently  retired  DCPS  administrators 
visited  the  interns  and  assessed  the  level 
of  their  teaching  effectiveness.  A  second 
classroom  observation  will  be  conducted  in 
December,  1988. 
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Other  evaluation  is  primarily  focused  on  the  Florida 
Competencies  and  university  cournework,  as  well  as 
evaluations  by  principals,  mentors,  professors,  and  others 
who  make  classroom  observations. 

ISSUES  AND  BARRIERS 

DCPS,  UTD  and  UM  are  creatively  tackling  many  problems 
facing  this  large  urban  school  district.    There  has  always 
been  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  university  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  collaboration  has 
resulted  in  the  formal  announcement  of  the  Dade  Education 
Company— an  agreement  between  DCPS,  the  UTD  and  UM  to  work 
more  closely  to  explore  ways  to  address  major  concerns  facing 
educators. 

The  sheer  size  of  the  local  district  is  detrimental  to 
inter-institutional  collaboration;  however,  size  has  not 
functioned  to  limit  cooperation.    Each  institution  has 
clearly  recognized  the  needed  strength  of  the  other  if 
professional  growth  is  to  occur. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  nationwide 
concern  that  teacher  training  institutions  are  not  preparing 
students  who  can  teach  effectively.    This  concern  prompted 
several  school  districts  to  become  "teacher  trainers."  For 
the  most  part,  educators  in  Dade  County  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  each  institution,  leaving 
the  conduct  of  these  responsibilities  to  the  province  of  the 
institution  most  capable  of  dealing  with  various  issues. 

Each  TRIP  teacher  has  the  benefit  of  a  mentor  teacher; 
however,  mentoring  cannot  be  done  on  a  full-time  basis. 
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Intensive  coaching  is  needed  during  the  first  semester  of 
teaching. 

The  implementation  of  the  planned  two-year  internship 
program  cannot  begin  until  the  TRIP  toachers  are  selected 
and,  sadly,  selection  is  not  finalized  until  after  the 
opening  of  school.     Because  the  teachers  are  not  identified 
early,  common  scheduling  of  TRIP  periods,  TRIP  activities  for 
mentors,  and  special  activities  for  the  TRIP  teachers  cannot 
occur  or  are  enormously  difficult  to  orchestrate. 

Accomplishments  to  Date 

The  program  is  in  its  second  year  of  implementation. 
Twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  of  the  first  group  of  interns  has 
completed  the  initial  year  and  their  preparation  continues. 
A  second  group  of  thirty  interns  have  begun  the  program. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment  is  the  instutionalization 
of  the  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  Project  in  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools,    when  the  second  year  of  the  program 
began,  TRIP  had  been  included  in  the  recently  negotiated 
collective  bargaining  contract  between  the  union  and  the 
school  district.     The  contract  describes  the  purpose  of  TRIP 
and  delineates  the  guidelines  and  procedures  to  be  followed. 

The  TRIP  program  has  also  solidified  the  relationship 
between  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Education  and  the 
United  Teachers  of  Dade  and  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 
The  success  of  the  TRIP  collaboration  has  forged  the  way  for 
other  university-union-school  district  collaborations  such  as 
the  Dade  Education  compact  described  earlier. 
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Recommendations 

The  Miami  TRIP  collaborative  has  made  a  great  commitment 
to  the  program  in  terms  of  funding,  institutionalization  and 
time  spent  developing  and  coordinating  the  project.  The 
following  recommendations  would  make  it  a  stronger  program 
and  a  model  to  be  replicated  around  the  country.     The  Miami 
Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  program  would  be  a 
demonstration  project  in  two  respects:  first,  as  an  induction 
program  for  all  beginning  teachers — especially  those  without 
certification;  and  secondly,  as  an  example  of  a  collaborative 
effort  among  the  teachers'  union,  the  school  district  and  the 
college  of  education  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
offered  children. 

The  following  are  recommendations  for  the  program: 

* )      There  should  be  a  summer  training  program  for  TRIP 
interns  and  mentors  to  introduce  them  to  the  latest 
research  on  effective  teaching,  peer  coaching  and 
supervision  of  teachers.     Although  these  topics  are 
covered  in  the  coursework  over  the  eighteen-month 
program,  beginning  teachers,  especially  TRIP 
candidates  who  have  no  teacher  education  background, 
should  be  exposed  to  this  knowledge  prior  to 
entering  the  classroom.     The  union  sponsors  training 
through  their  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination 
Program  (ERtD)  which  can  be  adapted  to  train  TRIP 
candidates  as  in  other  sites. 

2)      Mentors  and  their  assigned  associate  teachers  should 
have  common  planning  periods  to  facilitate  the 
mentor/intern  relationship.    Mutual  meeting  time 
should  be  programmed  into  their  regular  schedules. 
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3)  TRIP  teachers  should  be  identified  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  schools.    This  would  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  aforementioned 
recommendations . 

4)  Evaluation  data  proposed  in  the  program  should  be 
collected  and  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


PARAPROFESSIONAL  CAREER  PROGRAM 
TEACHUR  RECRUITMENT  AND  INTERNSHIP  PROTECT 


The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD)   is  a 
kindergarten-through-grade  12  district  that  encompasses  the 
49  square-mile  boundary  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.     The  district's  3,800  teachers  serve  nearly  65,000 
students.     San  Francisco  is  a  majority  minority  school 
district.     Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  come  from 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  backgrounds.  Approximately 
17  per  cent  of  the  San  Francisco  public  school  students  are 
Black     17  per  cent  are  Hispanic,  and  4  0  per  cent  are  Asian 
(including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Vietnamese,  Laotian 
and  Cambodian) .    Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  students  come 
from  homes  in  which  English  is  not  spoken. 

San  Francisco  is  a  growing  school  district.  Enrollment 
has  increased  by  approximately  2  per  cent  for  each  of  the 
last:  six  years.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.     Many  of 
the  students  coming  to  San  Francisco  are  recent  immigrants  to 
this  country,  primarily  from  Central  America  and  South  East 
Asia. 
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Fewer  than  30  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  population 
have  children  in  the  city's  public  schools.    Many  middle- 
class  parents  cnoose  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  and  a  significant  portion  of  the  city's  population  is 
composed  of  singles  without  children.    Of  the  nearly  90,000 
school-age  children  in  San  Francisco,  one-third  attend 
private  schools.     Parochial  schools  account  for  two-thirds  of 
this  private  school  population.     in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
middle  class  in  public  schools,  the  school  district  has 
implemented  a  number  of  special  programs  (such  as  alternative 
schools)  in  the  last  few  years.     It  appears  the  district's 
efforts  are  beginning  to  pay  off. 

The  average  teacher  in  San  Francisco  is  53  years  old. 
Thus,  the  school  district  estimates  it  will  need  to  replace 
at  least  half  of  its  teaching  force  within  the  next  five 
years. 

In  1969,  San  Francisco  hired  several  hundred  teachers,, 
many  of  them  minorities  who  had  been  recruiteu  rrom  out  of 
state  as  a  result  of  the  district's  national  recruitment 
efforts.     For  a  decade,  from  1969  to  1979,  the  district 
effectively  had  a  hiring  freeze.    Almost  no  new  teachers  were 
employed  durir.g  this  period. 

In  1979,  San  Francisco  experienced  massive  teacher 
layoffs,    state  law  requires  layoff  in  reverse  seniority 
order.     Thus,  many  of  the  laid-off  teachers  were  the 
minorities  who  had  been  hired  in  1969.    Three  months  after 
final  layoff  notices  were  sent,  the  school  district  began 
calling  people  back  to  work.    Many,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  minorities,  had  found  other,  more  attractive 
jobs  and  declined  the  district's  offer  of  employment. 
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California  enacted  a  major  education  reform  bill  in 
1983.     The  new  law  provided  huge  increases  in  funding  for 
schools,  enabling  the  SFUSD  to  hire  400  probationary  teachers 
between  1983  and  1986.    Some  of  the  teachers  were  minority 
many  were  not.     The  district  discovered  that  few  minority 
candidates  were  enrolled  in  teacher  training  programs  in  the 
Bay  Area's  colleges  and  universities.     Moreover,  the  district 
had  (and  continues  to  have)   immediate  need  for  teachers  in 
the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  bilingual  education,  and 
special  education.  Prospective  teachers  in  these  fields  are 
in  particularly  short  supply.     In  California,  one  must 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an  academic  subject  (i.e.,  not 
education)  before  being  admitted  to  a  credential  program. 
The  program  to  earn  a  teaching  credential  is,  thus,  a 
fifth-year  graduate  program.     The  California  State  University 
system  trains  90  per  cent  of  the  state's  teachers.     In  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco  State  University  (SFSU)  has  the 
largest  teacher  tiaining  program. 

Recruitment  efforts  are  conducted  by  the  school 
district's  central  office  staff.     Individual  school  sites 
have  no  independent  authority  to  hire.     San  Francisco  school 
district  officials  report  they  have  been  T.ustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  sufficient  members  of  minority  tr^chers  and 
sufficient  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  immediate  shortage 
areas.     Even  national  recruitment  efforts  have  not  met  the 
district's  needs.    The  district  has  also  tried  hiring  foreign 
teachers — bilingual  teachers  from  Spain,  imth  teachers  from 
China.     However,  language  and  cultural  difficulties  brought 
these  teachers'  stays  in  San  Francisco  classrooms  to  a  halt. 
Many  of  the  foreign  teachers  had  classroom  management  pro- 
blems and  could  not  pass  the  language  and  writing  sections  of 
the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST)  which  is 
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required  for  certification.  In  many  instances,  tht  district 
has  been  forced  tc  hire  uncredentiaied  people  on  "emergency" 
certificates. 

Compounding  the  district's  problems  is  its  recognitior 
that,  while  there  are  four  immediate  areas  of  need  (math, 
science,  bilingual  and  special  education),  teacher  shortages 
in  all  areas  will  soon  exist.     Increasing  numbers  of  teachers 
are  retiring.     Moreover,  the  state  has  recently  increased 
high  school  graduation  requirements  and  the  University  of 
California  system  has  raised  its  admir.L'ion  requirements. 
Thus     students  will  be  required  to  take  more  academic  classes 
and  more  teachers  will  be  needed  to  teach  these  courses. 

Composition  of  the  Collaborative 

The  participants  in  the  San  Francisco  Para-Career 
Program  are  the  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers,  (SFFT) 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD) ,  San 
Francisco  State  University   (SFSU) ,  and  the  University  of  San 
Francisco   (USF) . 

The  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers  is  the  official 
bargaining  agent  for  the  SFUSD's  2,000  paraproTessional 
employees  in  which  more  than  69  per  cent  are  minority.  Many 
have  worked  in  San  Francisco  schools  for  a  decade  or  more. 
These  individuals'  levels  of  education  vary,    from  those  who 
have  completed  only  high  school,  to  others  who  have  earned 
bachelor' s  degrees . 

The  AFT  has  long  worked  to  improve  the  lot  of  para- 
professionals.     Part  of  that  improvement  process  includes  a 
commitment  to  develop  with  the  school  district  a  program  to 
help  paraprofessionals  who  want  to  become  teachers  to  earn 
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teaching  credentials.    The  San  Francisco  Unified  school 
District's  then  new  superintendent  eagerly  embraced  the  idea 
of  the  para-career/teacher  internship  program  and  appointed 
his  second-in-command  to  be  his  personal  representative  on 
the  planning  group.    This  action  had  particular  significance 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Fiancisco  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  have  had  an  historically 
stormy  relationship.    The  previous  superintendent  made  no 
pretense  of  liking  the  union.    The  union  reciprocated  in 
kind.  The  atmosphere  with  the  current  superintendent  and  the 
current  union  president  *s  entirely  different.    The  union  and 
the  district  view  the  para-career/teacher  internship  program 
as  one  way  to  achieve  several  mutually  beneficial  goals: 
providing  new  career  opportunities  for  paraprofessionals, 
providing  the  district  with  some  of  the  teachers  it  needs, 
and  securing  a  better  relationship  between  the  union  and 
school  district  management.  The  hallmarks  of  this  program 
have  been  the  mutual  cooperation  between  and  equal  partner- 
ship status  of  the  AFT  l^cal  and  school  district 
administration . 

San  Francisco  State  University  is  part  of  the  19-campus 
California  State  University  System.    The  university  has  a 
longstanding,  cooperative  relationship  with  the  school 
district,  largely  because  San  Francisco  State  places  many  of 
its  student  teachers  in  the  city's  public  schools. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  is  a  private,  Jesuit-run 
institution  with  a  growing  school  of  education.    The  school's 
dean  is  eager  to  upgrade  the  image  of  his  school  and  has 
hired  a  credential  program  director  who  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  para-career/ teacher  intern  program.     In  addition, 
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USF's  supervisor  of  student  teachers,  who  often  attends 
planning  group  meetings,  is  a  retired  San  Francisco  teacher 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Federation  of 
Teachers.     The  SFUSD  and  USF  have  a  longstanding ,  cooperative 
relationship.    Many  of  the  district's  administrators  attend 
USF  to  earn  advanced  degrees. 

Each  of  the  players  in  the  collaborative  sees  the 
benefits  of  participating  in  the  project.    The  union  views 
the  program  as  a  way  to  offer  new  professional  opportunities 
to  the  people  it  represents.    The  school  district  looks  to 
the  program  as  one  mechanism  to  handle  its  inevitable  teacher 
shortage.    San  Francisco  State  wants  to  maintain  its  positive 
relationship  with  the  SFUSD  and  believes  the  university,  too, 
may  have  something  to  learn  by  participating  in  the  program.. 
USF  sees  the  increase  in  minority  students  in  school  of 
education  as  a  w*y  to  enhance  its  image  and  also  expand  the 
number  of  minority  candidates  for  graduation. 

Process 

The  SFUSD  and  the  SFFT  had  previously  negotiated  a 
provision  in  the  paraprof essional  contract  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  paraprofessional  career  development 
program,  leading  to  a  teaching  credential.    When  San 
Francisco  was  selected  as  one  of  the  sites  to  receive  a 
Primer ica  planning  grant,  the  president  of  the  union 
approached  the  superintendent  with  the  idea  that  the  money  be 
used  for  the  paraprofessional  program.    The  superintendent 
readily  agreed.     Both  parties  further  agreed  that  the  teacher 
training  component  of  the  program  should  be  constructed  as  a 
teacher  internship  plan.    The  union  then  contacted  San 
Francisco  State  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco.  Both 
universities  initially  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  a 
preliminary  planning  meeting  and,  of  course,  have  continued 
to  participate  in  the  project. 
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Each  organization  appointed  one  or  m^re  representatives 
to  the  planning  group.     In  the  initial  year  of  the  program, 
the  SFFT  used  part  of  the  planning  grant  money  for  a  stipend 
for  a  local  program  coordinator.    The  coordinator,  a  full 
time  San  Francisco  teacher  who  spent  the  1985-86  school  year 
at  Stanford  University  as  an  AFT  Distinguished  visiting 
Practitioner,  has  been  the  primary  SFFT  representative  to  the 
planning  group.    The  school  district  initially  released  the 
teacher  two  days  each  week  to  coordinate  the  program.  Now 
with  the  increased  numbers  of  paras  participating  in  the 
program,  the  district  has  released  the  teacher  to  coordinate 
the  program  full  time. 

The  school  district  has  been  represented  on  the  planning 
group  by  the  deputy  superintendent  and  by  a  personnel 
officer.     The  coordinator  of  education  programs,  now  the 
associate  dean,  has  represented  San  Francisco  State.     USF  is 
represented  by  the  coordinator  of  teacher  education  and  the 
supervisor  of  student  teachers. 

The  planning  group  which  meets  monthly  has  assiduously 
tried  to  involve  all  members  of  the  collaborative  in  final 
decisions.    Often,  between  planning  group  meetings,  the  union 
coordinator  and  a  district  staff  member  and/or  university 
representative  have  met  to  accomplish  specific  tasks  and  then 
report  back  to  the  full  group.    There  have  been  few  areas  of 
disagreement,  and  working  relationships  among  all  of  the 
parties  are  smooth. 

THE  PROGRAM 

The  Selection  Process 

The  San  Francisco  program  is  envisioned  to  ultimately 
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operate  on  three  levels: 

1)  Individuals  with  fewer  than  60  college  units  will 
enroll  in  an  A. A.  program  at  San  Francisco  Community 
College.    When  this  happens,  a  representative  from 
the  community  college  would  become  a  member  of  the 
collaoorative . 

2)  Those  with  60  units  or  more  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  a  B. A.  at  san  Francisco  state  or  USF. 

3)  Those  who  have  completed  a  B . A.  will  participate  in 
the  teacher  internship  program,  now  being  developed 
with  s,F.  state  and  USF. 

For  the  initial  year,  the  planning  group  decided  to 
concentrate  only  on  Level  3.     However,  it  became  clear  to  all 
on  the  Para-Career  Program  Council  that  in  order  to  recruit 
minorities,  a  longer  program,  beginning  with  60  units  or  the 
A. A.  program,  would  be  needed.    The  following  process  was 
used  to  determine  which  paraprofessionals  would  participate 
in  the  program  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

A  pre-application  interest  survey  was  mailed  to  all  san 
Franciaco  paraprofessionals.     Attached  to  the  survey  was  a 
cover  letter  signed  by  both  the  superintendent  and  the  sFFT 
president  stating  that  this  program  was  a  joint  district- 
union  effort. 

An  informational  meeting  was  held  for  interested 
paraprofessionals  with  representatives  of  the  union,  school 
district,  and  both  participating  universities.    The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  was  to  explain  the  program  requirements  to 
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paraprofessionals.     Members  of  the  planning  group  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  paras  who  entered  the  program  understood  that 
this  would  not  be  simply  an  easy  route  to  a  teaching 
credential. 

The  original  plan  was  to  include  50  paraprofessionals  in 
the  program  the  first  year.     However,  after  a  series  of 
discussions  about  the  need  to  build  success  into  the  program, 
especially  in  its  first  year,  the  planning  group  agreed  to 
••scale  back"  the  number  of  first-year  participants  to  10. 
There  were  25  paras  selected  to  participate  in  the  program 
the  second  year  with  at  least  that  many  proposed  for  the 
third.     The  program  needed  a  "carrot."    What  would  people  who 
participated  in  the  program  and  earned  teaching  credentials 
receive  for  their  efforts?    The  school  district  agreed  to 
guarantee  teaching  jobs  in  San  Francisco  to  the  people  who 
successfully  complete  this  first  year  program. 

Most  paraprofessionals  are  low-income  individuals  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  their  jobs  when  they  enter  the 
internship  program.    Thus,  the  planning  group  selected  the  10 
program  participants  and  saw  where  they  were  assigned  as 
paraprofessionals.     To  enable  them  to  keep  their  jobs,  the 
interns  were  allowed  to  keep  their  paraprof essional  assign- 
ment and  "weave  in"  the  student  teaching  assignment  at  the 
same  school. 

Program  participants  were  clustered  in  a  few  schools. 
School  sites  and  master/mentor  teachers  were  jointly  selected 
by  the  union  and  the  school  district. 


The  State  of  California  requires  that  any  individual 
interested  in  pursuing  a  teaching  career,  take  the  California 
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Basic  Education  Skills  Test  (CBEST)  prior  to  being  admitted 
to  a  credential  program.    The  SFFT  offered  a  special  pre- 
CBEST  review  class  to  help  program  participants  satisfy  this 
requirement. 

Program  plans  included  courses  at  San  Francisco  State 
and  USF  to  satisfy  licensing  requirements  for  California  and 
an  intensive  three-week  summer  training  program  for  the 
interns.    The  bulk  of  the  training  was  conducted  by  Teacher 
Research  Linkers  (TRLs) ,  San  Francisco  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  the  AFT's  Educational  Research  and  Dissemina- 
tion program.    To  supplement  the  ER&D  training  which  shared 
the  latest  research  in  effective  teaching,  a  professor  from 
San  Francisco  State  provided  an  overview  of  the  essentials  of 
child  development. 

In  addition  to  completing  required  coursework  for  their 
credentials,  interns  participate  in  bi-monthly  seminars  on  a 
variety  of  topics.    Some  seminars  involve  formal  presenta- 
tions on  topics  such  as  cooperative  small  groups  and  working 
in  the  multicultural  classroom  by  professors  from  S.F.  state, 
USF  and  by  the  TRL.     At  other  times,  guest  lecturers  are 
invited.     Still  other  seminars  provide  the  interns  with  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  first  year  teaching  experiences 
with  each  other. 

As  an  additional  program-building  strategy,  planning 
committee  members  meet  with  two  groups  of  San  Francisco 
teachers — 10  experienced  teachers  and  10  probationary 
teachers  who  have  just  completed  their  first  year  of 
teaching.      The  purpose  of  these  get-togethers  is  to  solicit 
experienced  teachers'  views  about  the  types  of  knowledge  and 
training  which  would  be  most  useful  to  the  interns. 
Probationary  teachers  talk  about  what  information,  training 
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and  support  they  most  valued  or  wish  they  had  had  both  prior 
to  entering  the  classroom  and  during  their  first  year  of 
teaching.    These  teachers'  comments  are  used  as  suggestions 
for  additional  training  and  support  components  for  the 
teacher  interns. 

Funding 

Money  is  a  continuing  problem.     Paraprofessionals  are 
primarily  low-income  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  single 
parents.    They  need  to  continue  to  receive  a  paycheck  and 
most  cannot  afford  university  tuition. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  education  at  San  Francisco 
State,  the  SFUSD  deputy  superintendent  and  the  SFFT  president 
met  with  S.F.  State's  provost  to  request  fee  waivers  for  the 
interns  who  attend  USF.    Although  the  provost  was  supportive 
of  the  program,  he  was  unable  to  get  fee  waivers  for  them. 
Monies  remaining  from  the  planning  grant  were  used  to  pay 
tuition  at  San  Francisco  State. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  received  a  federal  grant 
to  train  bilingual  paraprofessionals  to  become  bilingual 
teachers.     USF  set  aside  some  of  these  grant  positions  for 
intern  program  participation. 

New  sources  of  funding  must  be  sought  for  the  program. 
Planning  coaimittee  members  intend  to  explore  corporate  and 
foundation  funding,  as  well  as  available  student  scholar- 
ships . 

Should  the  school  district's  financial  situation 
improve,  the  union  will  discuss  with  the  school  district  the 
possibility  of  district  funds  supporting  some  intern 
positions . 
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Issues  and  Barriers 

Moving  the  paraprof essional  career/teacher  intern 
program  to  its  current  stage  of  development  has  not  always 
been  an  easy  or  smooth  task.     Problems  that  some  participants 
expected  never  materialized  and  sometimes  unanticipated 
problems  arose. 

A  sense  of  trust  has  developed  from  working 
cooperatively  to  solve  these  problems  and  the  planning 
committee  has  become  a  comfortable  team. 

Each  organization  represented  on  the  planning  group  has 
done  an  effective  job  of  keeping  its  particular  constituents 
informed.    The  deputy  superintendent  reports  regularly  to  the 
superintendent  about  the  intern  program.    The  superintendent 
reports  to  the  school  board.     The  union  maintains  communica- 
tion with  paraprof essionals,   including  those  who  have  applied 
out  will  not  be  selected  for  the  program.    The  university 
representatives  inform  their  education  school  faculties. 

Funding  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  problem. 
Considerable  time  will  need  to  be  devoted  to  securing  funding 
to  continue  and  expand  the  program. 

No  problems  among  planning  group  members  have  cose  Zo 
the  surface  in  the  course  of  developing  the  process  for 
selecting  program  participants  or  agreeing  upon  program 
content. 

One  problem  does  loom  on  the  horizon.    As  the  program 
develops  and  expands,  more  staff  time  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  functioning.    Neither  a  full-time  classroom  teacher 
nor  a  central  office  administrator  with  other  full-time 
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responsibilities  will  be  sufficient  to  coordinate  a 
successful  internship  program.    The  planning  committee  will 
need  to  give  consider     ion  to  staffing  the  program  on  at 
least  a  part-time  basis. 

The  union  and  district  have  formed  a  strong,  cooperative 
team  on  this  Project.     No  turf  battles  ha* e  materialized 
between  these  two  players.    The  relationship  with  both 
universities  has  also  been  fine.     All  members  of  the 
collaborative  want  to  build  the  program  and  have  been 
consistently  cooperative. 

Accomplishments  and  Expectations 

Planning  group  participants  in  San  Francisco  believe 
they  have  accomplished  much  with  the  program.     The  union  and 
the  school  district  have  forged  a  new  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  one  another  and  both  organizations  nave  improved 
thciir  relationships  with  the  two  key  San  Francisco  teacher 
training  institutions. 

Thin  program  has  the  potential  to  accomplish  much.  For 
the  school  district,   it  can  serve  to  develop  a  pool  of 
qualified  individuals  from  the  ranks  of  paraprof esaionals  to 
fill  soon- to-be-vacant  teaching  positions.     For  the  union, 
the  program  can  both  help  to  upgrade  the  opportunities  for 
the  paraprof essionals  whom  it  represents  and  expand  the 
union's  role  in  professional  development  activities.  The 
intern  program  is  clearly  a  Mw>n-win"  activity  in  San 
Francisco. 
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The  following  recommendations  would  strengthen  the  Para- 
professional  Career  Program: 

1)  A  formal  evaluation  plan  should  be  developed  to 
assess  the  program  and  make  necessary  modifications. 

2)  Conduct  a  longitudinal  study  that  follows  paras  from 
their  initial  participation  in  the  program  through 
their  probationary  years  as  a  teacher.     Data  can  be 
obtained  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
that  moves  paraprofessionals  into  teaching,  and  a 
comparison  can  be  made  with  other  beginning  <^achers 
regarding  classroom  performance  and  attrition. 

3)  Funding  should  be  actively  sought  to  a)  expand  the 
program  and  offer  opportunities  that  encourage 
paraprofessionals  to  become  teachers  with 
specialities  in  critical  shortage  areas;  b)  secure 
the  current  program  to  support  tuition  requirements 
for  the  paras  tenure  in  the  program;  and  c)  to 
support  training  and  programs  provided  by  union, 
school  district,  and  university. 

4)  Mentor  teachers  should  receive  training  that  will 
enhance  their  role  as  a  supervising  teacher  and 
mentor. 

5)  Plans  for  future  program  development  should  include 
procedures  for  facilitating  a  smooth  transition  from 
paraprofessional  to  intern  to  teacher. 
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Intensive  coaching  is  needed  during  the  first  semester  of 
teaching . 

The  implementation  of  the  planned  two-year  internship 
program  cannot  begin  until  the  TRIP  teachers  ar»j  selected 
and,   sadly,  selection  is  not  finalized  until  after  the 
opening  of  school.     Because  the  teachers  are  not  identified 
early,  common  scheduling  of  TRIP  periods,  TRIP  activities  for 
mentors,  and  special  activities  for  the  TRIP  teachers  cannot 
occur  or  are  enormously  difficult  to  orchestrate. 

Accomplishments  to  Date 

The  program  is  in  its  second  year  of  implementation. 
Twenty-nine  out  of  thirty  of  the  first  group  of  interns  has 
completed  the  initial  year  and  their  preparation  continues. 
A  second  group  of  thirty  interns  have  begun  the  program. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment  is  the  mstutional  izat  *  :>n 
of  the  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  Project  m  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools.    When  the  second  year  of  the  program 
began,  TRIP  had  been  included  in  the  recently  negotiated 
collective  bargaining  contract  between  the  union  and  the 
school  district.     The  contract  describes  the  purpose  of  TRIP 
and  delineates  the  guidelines  and  procedures  to  be  followed. 

The  TRIP  program  has  also  solidified  the  relationship 
between  the  University  of  Miami  School  of  Education  and  the 
United  Teachers  of  Dade  and  the  Dade  County  Public  Schools. 
mhe  success  of  the  TRIP  collaboration  has  forged  the  way  for 
other  ur.iversity-union-school  district  collaborat  .ons  such  as 
the  Dade  Education  compact  described  earlier. 
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Recommendations 

The  Miami  TRIP  collaborative  has  made  a  great  commitment 
to  the  program  in  terms  of  funding,   institutionalization  and 
time  spent  developing  and  coordinating  the  project.  The 
following  recommendations  would  make  it  a  stronger  program 
aiid  a  model  to  be  replicated  around  the  country.     The  Miami 
Teacher  Recruitment  and  Internship  Program  would  be  a 
demonstration  project  in  two  respects:  first,  as  an  induction 
program  for  all  beginning  teachers— emecially  those  without 
certification;  and  secondly,  as  an  example  of  a  collaborative 
effort  amcng  the  teachers'  union,  the  school  district  and  the 
college  of  education  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
offered  children. 

The  following  are  recommendations  for  the  program: 

1)  There  should  be  a  summer  training  program  for  TRIP 
interns  and  mentors  to  introduce  them  to  the  latest 
research  on  effective  teaching,  peer  coaching  and 
supervision  of  teachers.     Although  these  topics  are 
covered  m  the  coursework  ovor  the  eighteen-month 
program,  beginning  teachers,  especially  TRIP 
candidates  who  have  no  teacher  education  background, 
should  be  exposed  to  this  knowledge  prior  to 
entering  the  classroom.     The  union  sponsors  training 
through  their  Educational  Research  and  Dissemination 
Program  (ER&D)  which  can  be  adapted  to  train  TRIP 
candidates  as  in  other  sites. 

2)  Mentors  and  their  assigned  associate  teachers  should 
have  common  planning  periods  to  facilitate  the 
mentor/intern  relationship.     Mutual  meeting  time 
should  be  programme     mto  their  regular  schedules. 
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3)  TRIP  teachers  should  be  identified  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  schools.    This  would  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  aforementioned 
recommendations . 

4)  Evaluation  data  proposed  in  the  program  should  be 
collected  and  analyzed  as  soon  as  possible. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


PARAPRO  PES  SIGNAL  CAREER  PROGRAM 
TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  AND  INTERNSHIP  PROJECT 


The  san  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD)   is  a 
kindergarten-through-grade  12  district  that  encompasses  the 
4*  square-mile  boundary  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco.     The  district's  3,300  teachers  serve  nearly  65,000 
students.    San  Francisco  is  a  majority  minority  school 
district.     Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  students  come  from 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  backgrounds.  Approximately 
17  per  cent  of  the  San  Francisco  public  school  students  are 
Black,  17  per  cent  are  Hispanic,  and  40  per  cent  are  Asian 
(including  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Vietnamese,  Laotian 
and  Cambodian).     Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  students  come 
from  homec  in  which  English  is  not  spoken. 

San  Francisco  is  a  growing  school  district.  Enrollment 
has  increased  by  approximately  2  per  cent  for  ea*ch  of  the 
last  six  years.     This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.     Many  of 
the  students  coming  to  san  Francisco  are  recent  immigrants  to 
this  country,  primarily  from  Central  America  and  South  East 
Asia . 
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Fewer  than  30  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's  population 
have  children  in  the  city's  public  schools.     Many  middle- 
class  parents  choose  to  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  and  a  significant  portion  of  the  city's  population  is 
composed  of  singles  without  children.    Of  the  nearly  90,000 
school-age  children  in  San  Francisco,  one-third  attend 
private  schools.     Parochial  schools  account  for  two-thirds  of 
this  private  school  population.     In  an  effort  to  keep  the 
middle  class  in  public  schools,  the  school  d: strict  has 
implemented  a  number  of  special  programs  (such  as  alternative 
schools)   in  the  last  few  years.     It  appears  the  district's 
efforts  are  beginning  to  pay  off. 

The  average  teacher  in  San  Francisco  is  53  years  old. 
Thus,  the  school  district  estimates  it  will  need  to  replace 
at  least  half  of  its  teaching  fcrce  within  the  next  five 
years . 

In  1969,  San  Francisco  hired  several  hundred  teachers, 
many  of  them  minorities  who  had  been  recruited  from  out  of 
state  as  a  result  of  the  district's  national  recruitment 
efforts.     For  a  decade,   from  1969  to  1979,  the  district 
effectively  had  a  hiring  freeze.    Almost  no  new  teachers  were 
employed  during  this  period. 

In  1979,  San  Francisco  experienced  massive  teacher 
layoffs.     State  law  requires  layoff  in  reverse  seniority 
order.     Thus,  many  of  the  laid-off  teachers  were  the 
minorities  who  had  been  hired  in  1969.     Three  months  after 
final  layoff  notices  were  sent,  the  school  district  began 
calling  people  back  to  work.    Many,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  minorities,  had  found  other,  more  attractive 
30bs  and  declined  the  district's  offer  of  employment. 
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California  enacted  a  major  education  reform  bill  in 
1983.    The  new  law  provided  huge  increases  in  funding  for 
schools,  enabling  the  SFUSD  to  hire  400  probationary  teachers 
between  1983  and  1986.     Some  of  the  teachers  were  minority; 
many  were  not.     The  district  discovered  that  few  minority 
candidates  were  enrolled  in  teacher  training  programs  in  the 
Bay  Area's  colleges  and  universities.     Moreover,  the  district 
had  (and  continues  to  have)   immediate  need  for  teachers  in 
the  areas  of  mathematics,  science,  bilingual  education,  and 
special  education.  Prospective  teachers  in  these  fields  are 
in  particularly  short  supply,     in  California,  one  must 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an  academic  subject  (i.e.,  not 
education)  before  being  admitted  to  a  credential  program. 
The  program  to  earn  a  teaching  credential  is,  thus,  a 
fifth-year  graduate  program.    The  California  state  University 
system  trains  90  per  cent  of  che  state's  xeachers.     in  San 
Francisco,  San  Francisco  state  University  (SFSU)  has  the 
largest  teacher  training  program. 

Recruitment  efforts  are  conducted  by  the  school 
district's  central  office  staff.     Individual  school  sites 
have  no  independent  authority  to  hire.     San  Francisco  school 
district  officials  report  they  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  sufficient  members  of  minority  teachers  and 
sufficient  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  immediate  shortage 
areas.     Even  national  recruitment  efforts  have  not  met  the 
district's  needs.    The  district  has  also  tried  hiring  foreign 
teachers— bilingual  teachers  from  Spain,  math  teachers  from 
China.     However,    language  and  cultural  difficulties  brought 
these  teachers'  stays  in  san  Francisco  classrooms  to  a  halt. 
Many  of  the  foreign  teachers  had  classroom  management  pro- 
blems and  could  not  pass  the  language  and  writing  sections  of 
the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST)  which  is 
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required  for  certification.  In  many  instances,  the  district 
has  been  forced  to  hire  uncredentialed  people  on  "emergency" 
certificates. 

Compounding  the  district's  problems  is  its  recognition 
that,  while  there  are  four  immediate  areas  of  need  (math, 
science,  bilingual  and  special  education),  teacher  shortages 
in  all  areas  will  soon  exist.     Increasing  numbers  of  teachers 
are  retiring.     Moreover,  the  state  has  recently  increased 
high  school  graduation  requirements  and  the  University  of 
California  system  has  raised  its  admission  requirements. 
Thus,  students  will  be  required  to  take  more  academic  ci=issos 
and  more  teachers  will  be  needed  to  teach  these  courses. 

Composition  of;  th«  Collaborative 

The  participants  in  the  San  Franc isr-  p<ara-Careei 
Program  are  the  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers,  (SFFT) 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD) ,  San 
Francisco  State  University  (SFSU) ,  and  the        .^rsity  of  San 
Francisco  (USF) . 

The  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers  is  the  official 
bargaining  agent  tor  the  SFUSD's  2,000  paraprof essional 
employees  in  which  more  than  69  per  cent  are  minority.  Many 
have  worked  in  San  Francisco  schools  for  a  decade  oi  more. 
These  individuals'  levels  of  education  vary,   from  those  who 
have  completed  only  high  school,,  to  others  who  have  earned 
bachelor's  degrees. 

The  AFT  has  long  worked  to  improve  the  lot  of  para- 
professionals.     Part  of  that  improvement  process  deludes  a 
commitment  to  develop  with  the  school  district  a  program  to 
help  paraprofessionals  who  want  to  become  teachers  to  earn 
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teaching  credentials.     The  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District's  then  new  superintendent  eagerly  embraced  the  idea 
of  the  para-career/teacher  internship  program  and  appointed 
his  second-in-command  to  be  his  personal  representative  on 
the  planning  group.     This  action  had  particular  significance 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District  have  had  an  historically 
stormy  relationship.     The  previous  superintendent  made  no 
pretense  of  liking  the  union.     The  union  reciprocated  in 
kind.  The  atmosphere  with  the  current  superintendent  and  the 
current  union  president  is  entirely  different.     The  union  and 
the  district  view  the  para-career/teacher  internship  program 
as  one  way  to  achieve  several  mutually  beneficial  goals: 
providing  new  career  opportunities  for  paraprofessionals, 
providing  the  district  with  some  of  the  teachers  it  needs, 
and  securing  a  better  relationship  between  the  union  and 
school  district  management.  The  hallmarks  of  this  program 
have  been  the  mutual  cooperation  between  and  equal  partner- 
ship status  of  the  AFT  local  and  school  district 
administration . 

San  Francisco  state  University  is  part  of  the  19-campus 
California  state  University  System.    The  university  has  a 
longstanding,  cooperative  relationship  with  the  school 
district,   largely  because  San  Francisco  State  places  many  of 
its  student  teachers  m  the  city's  public  schools. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  is  a  private,  Jesuit-run 
institution  with  a  growing  school  of  education.     The  school's 
dean  is  eager  to  upgrade  the  image  of  his  school  and  has 
hired  a  credential  program  director  who  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  pt\ra-career/teacher  intern  program,     in  addition, 
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USF's  supervisor  of  student  teachers,  who  often  attends 
planning  group  meetings,  is  a  retired  San  Francisco  teacher 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Federation  of 
Teachers.    The  SFUSD  and  USF  have  a  longstanding,  cooperative 
relationship.    Many  of  the  district's  administrators  attend 
USF  to  earn  advanced  degrees. 

Each  of  the  players  in  the  collaborative  sees  the 
benefits  of  participating  in  the  project.     The  union  views 
the  program  as  a  way  to  offer  new  professional  opportunities 
to  the  people  it  represents.     The  school  district  looks  to 
the  program  as  one  mechanism  to  handle  its  inevitable  teacher 
shortage.     San  Francisco  State  wants  to  maintain  its  positive 
relationship  with  the  SFJSD  and  believes  the  university,  too, 
may  have  something  to  learn  by  participating  in  the  program. 
USF  sees  the  increase  in  minority  students  in  school  of 
education  as  a  way  to  enhance  its  image  and  also  expand  the 
number  of  minority  candidates  for  graduation. 

Process 

The  SFUSD  and  the  SFFT  had  previously  negotiated  a 
provision  in  the  paraprof essional  contract  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  paraprof essional  career  development 
program,  leading  to  a  teaching  credential.     When  San 
Francisco  was  selected  as  one  of  the  sites  to  receive  a 
Primerica  planning  grant,  the  president  of  the  union 
approached  the  superintendent  with  the  idea  that  the  money  be 
used  for  the  paraprof essional  program.     The  superintendent 
readily  agreed.     Both  parties  further  agreed  that  the  teacher 
training  component  of  the  program  should  be  constructed  as  a 
teacher  in'ernship  plan.     The  union  then  contacted  San 
Francisco  State  and  the  University  *t  San  Francisco.  Both 
universities  initially  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  a 
preliminary  planning  meeting  and,  of  course,  have  continued 
to  participate  in  the  project. 
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Each  organization  appointed  one  or  more  representatives 
to  the  planning  group.     In  the  initial  year  of  the  program, 
the  SFFT  used  part  of  the  planning  grant  money  for  a  stipend 
for  a  local  program  coordinator.     The  coordinator,  a  full 
time  San  Francisco  teacher  who  spent  the  1985-86  school  year 
at  Stanford  University  as  an  AFT  Distinguished  visiting 
Practitioner,  has  been  the  primary  SFFT  representative  to  the 
planning  group.     The  school  district  initially  released  the 
teacher  two  days  each  week  to  coordinate  the  program.  Now 
with  the  increased  numbers  of  paras  participating  in  the 
program,  the  district  has  released  the  teacher  to  coordinate 
the  program  full  time. 

The  school  district  has  been  represented  on  the  planning 
group  by  the  deputy  superintendent  and  by  a  personnel 
officer.     The  coordinator  of  education  programs,  now  the 
associate  dean,  has  represented  San  Francisco  State.     usF  is 
represented  by  the  coordinator  of  teacher  education  and  the 
supervisor  of  student  teachers. 

The  planning  group  which  meets  monthly  has  assiduously 
tried  to  involve  all  members  of  the  collaborative  in  final 
decisions.     Often,  between  planning  group  meetings,  the  union 
coordinator  and  a  district  staff  member  and/or  university 
representative  have  met  to  accomplish  specific  tasks  and  then 
report  back  to  the  full  group.     There  have  been  few  areas  of 
disagreement,  and  working  relationships  among  ail  of  the 
parties  are  smooth. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Ih&  Selection _^r&£g/  s 

The  San  francisco  program  is  envisioned  to  ultimately 
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operate  on  three  levels: 


1)  Individuals  with  fewer  than  60  college  units  will 
enroll  in  an  A. A.  program  at  San  Francisco  Community 
College,     when  this  happens,  a  representative  from 
the  community  college  would  become  a  member  of  the 
collaborative . 


2)  Those  with  60  units  or  more  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  complete  a  8. A.  at  San  Francisco  State  or  USF. 

3)  Those  who  have  completed  a  B. A.  will  participate  in 
the  teacher  internship  program,  now  being  developed 
with  S.F.  State  and  USF. 


For  the  initial  year,  the  planning  group  decided  to 
concentrate  only  on  Level  3.     However,  it  became  clear  to  all 
on  the  Para-Career  Program  Council  that  in  order  to  recruit 
minorities,  a  longer  program,  beginning  with  60  units  or  the 
A. A.  Program,  would  be  needed.    The  following  process  was 
used  to  determine  which  paraprofessionals  would  participate 
in  the  program  in  its  first  year  of  operation. 

A  pre-application  interest  survey  was  mailed  to  all  San 
Francisco  paraprofessionals.    Attached  to  the  survey  was  a 
cover  letter  signed  by  both  the  superintendent  and  the  SFFT 
president  stating  that  this  program  was  a  joint  district- 
union  effort. 


An  informational  meeting  was  held  for  interested 
paraprofessionals  with  representatives  of  the  uniun,  school 
district,  and  both  participating  universities,.    The  purpose 
of  this  meeting  was  to  explain  the  program  requirements  to 
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paraprofessionals.    Members  of  the  planning  group  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  paras  who  entered  the  program  understood  that 
this  would  not  be  simply  an  easy  route  to  a  teaching 
credential . 

The  original  plan  was  to  include  50  paraprof essionals  in 
the  program  the  first  year.     However,  after  a  series  of 
discussions  about  the  need  to  build  success  tnto  the  program, 
especially  in  its  first  year,  the  planning  group  agreed  to 
"scale  back"  the  number  of  first-year  participants  to  10. 
There  were  25  paras  selected  to  participate  in  the  program 
the  second  year  with  at  least  that  many  proposed  for  the 
third.     The  program  needed  a  "carrot."    What  would  people  who 
participated  in  the  program  and  earned  teaching  credentials 
receive  for  their  efforts?    Th*  school  district  agreed  to 
guarantee  teaching  jobs  in  San  Francisco  to  the  people  who 
successfully  complete  this  first  year  program. 

Most  par&professionals  are  low-income  individuals  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  their  jobs  when  they  enter  the 
internship  program.    Thus,  the  planning  group  selected  the  10 
program  participants  and  saw  where  they  were  assigned  as 
paraprofessionals.     To  enable  them  to  keep  their  jobs,  the 
interns  were  allowed  to  keep  their  paraprof essional  assign- 
ment and  "weave  in"  the  student  teaching  assignment  at  the 
same  school . 

Program  participants  were  clustered  in  a  few  schools. 
School  sites  and  master/mentor  teachers  were  jointly  selects 
by  the  union  and  the  school  district. 

The  State  of  California  requires  that  any  individual 
interested  in  pursuing  a  teaching  career,  take  the  California 
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Basic  Education  Skills  Test  (CBEST)  prior  to  being  admitted 
to  a  credential  program.     The  SFFT  offered  a  special  Pre- 
CBEST  review  class  to  help  program  participants  satisfy  this 
requirement . 

Program  plans  included  courses  at  San  Francisco  State 
and  USF  to  satisfy  licensing  requirements  for  California  and 
an  intensive  three-week  summer  training  program  for  the 
interns.     The  bulk  of  the  training  was  conducted  by  Teacher 
Research  Linkers  (TRLs) ,  San  Francisco  teachers  who  have 
participated  in  the  AFT' s  Educational  Research  and  Dissemina- 
tion program.     To  supplement  the  ER&D  training  which  shared 
the  latest  research  in  effective  teaching,  a  professor  from 
San  Francisco  State  provided  an  overview  of  the  essentials  of 
child  development. 

In  addition  to  completing  required  coursework  for  their 
credentials,  interns  participate  in  bi-monthly  seminars  on  a 
variety  of  topics.     Some  seminars  involve  formal  presenta- 
tions on  topics  such  as  cooperative  small  groups  and  working 
in  the  multicultural  classroom  by  professors  from  S.F.  State, 
USF  and  by  the  TRL.     At  other  times,  guest  lecturers  are 
invited.     Still  other  seminars  provide  the  interns  with  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  first  year  teaching  experiences 
with  each  other. 

As  an  additional  program-building  strategy,  planning 
committee  members  meet  with  two  groups  of  San  Francisco 
teachers — 10  experienced  teachers  and  10  probationary 
teachers  who  have  Dust  completed  their  first  year  of 
teaching.       The  purpose  of  these  get-togethers  is  to  solicit 
xperienced  teachers'  views  about  the  types  of  knowledge  and 
training  which  would  be  most  useful  to  the  irterns. 
Probationary  teachers  talk  about  what  information,  training 
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and  support  they  most  valued  or  wish  they  had  had  both  prior 
to  entering  the  cl.A^sroom  and  during  their  first  year  of 
teaching.    These  teachers'  comments  are  used  a&  suggestions 
for  additional  training  and  support  components  for  the 
teacher  interns. 

Funding 

Money  is  a  continuing  problem.     Paraprofessionals  are 
primarily  low-income  individuals,  many  of  whom  are  single 
parents.    They  need  to  continue  to  receive  a  paycheck  and 
most  cannot  afford  university  tuition. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  education  at  San  Francisco 
State,  the  SFUSD  deputy  superintendent  and  the  SFFT  president 
met  with  s.F.  State's  provost  to  request  fee  waivers  for  the 
interns  who  attend  USF.     Although  the  provost  was  supportive 
of  the  program,  he  was  unable  to  get  fee  waivers  for  them. 
Monies  remaining  from  the  planning  grant  were  used  to  pay 
tuition  at  San  Francisco  state. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  received  a  federal  grant 
to  train  bilingual  paraprofessionals  to  become  bilingual 
teachers.    USF  set  aside  some  of  these  grant  positions  for 
intern  program  participation. 

New  sources  of  funding  must  be  sought  for  the  program. 
Planning  committee  members  intend  to  explore  corporate  and 
foundation  funding,  as  well  as  available  student  scholar- 
ships. 

Should  the  school  district's  financial  situation 
improve,  the  union  will  discuss  with  the  school  district  the 
possibility  of  district  funds  supporting  some  intern 
positions. 
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ISSUU  and  Rarr^ra 

Moving  the  paraprofessional  career/tc  .   ner  intern 
program  to  its  current  stage  of  developmen.  has  not  always 
been  an  easy  or  smooth  task.    Problems  that  some  participants 
expected  never  materialized  and  sometimes  unanticipated 
problems  arose . 

A  sense  of  trust  nas  developed  from  working 
cooperatively  to  solve  these  problems  and  tne  planning 
committee  has  become  a  comfortable  team. 

Each  organization  represented  on  the  planning  s^roup  has 
doae  an  effective  job  of  keeping  it*  particular  constituents 
informed.    The  deputy  superintendent  reports  regularly  to  the 
superintendent  about  the  intern  program.    The  superintendent 
reports  to  the  school  board.    The  union  maintains  communica- 
tion with  paraprofessionals,  including  those  who  have  applied 
but  will  not  be  selected  for  the  program.    The  university 
representatives  inform  their  education  school  faculties. 

Funding  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  problem. 
Considerable  tin*',  will  need  to  be  devoted  to  securing  funding 
to  continue  and  expand  the  program. 

No  problem*  among  planning  group  members  have  come  to 
the  surface  in  the  course  of  developing  the  process  for 
selecting  program  participants  or  agreeing  upc-  program 
content. 

One  problem  does  loom  on  the  horizon.    As  th*  program 
develops  and  expands,  more  staff  time  will  be  r ecessary  to 
keep  it  functioning.    Neither  a  full-time  classroom  teacher 
nor  a  central  office  administrator  with  ether  full-time 
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responsibilities  will  be  sufficient  to  coordinate  a 
successful  internship  program.    The  planning  committee  will 
need  to  give  consideration  to  staffing  the  program  on  at 
least  a  part-time  basis. 

Tlie  union  and  district  have  formea  a  strong,  cooperative 
team  on  this  project.    No  turf  battles  have  materialized 
between  these  two  players.    The  relationship  with  both 
universities  hcs  also  been  fin*.    All  members  of  the 
collaborative  want  tc  build  the  program  and  have  been 
consistently  cooperative. 

Accomplishments  and  Expectations 

Planning  group  participants  in  San  *rancisco  believe 
they  have  accomplished  much  with  the  program.    The  union  and 
the  school  district  have  forged  a  new  cooperative  relation- 
ship with  one  another  and  both  organizations  have  improved 
the<r  relationships  wi^h  the  two  key  San  Francisco  teacher 
training  institutions. 

This  program  has  the  potential  to  accomplish  much.  For 
cue  school  district,  it  can  serve  to  develop  a  pool  of 
qualified  individuals  from  the  ranks  of  paraprof e*sionals  to 
fill  soon-to-be-vacant  teaching  positions.     For  the  union, 
the  program  can  both  help  to  upgrade  the  opportunities  for 
the  paraprof ess ionals  whom  it  represents  and  expand  the 
union's  role  in  professional  development  activities.  The 
intern  program  is  clearly  a  "win-win"  activity  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  would  strengthen  the  Para- 
professional  Career  Program: 

1)  A  formal  evaluation  plan  should  be  developed  to 
assess  the  program  and  make  necessary  modifications. 

2)  Conduct  a  longitudinal  study  that  follows  paras  from 
their  initial  participation  in  the  program  through 
their  probationary  years  as  a  teacher.     Data  can  be 
obtained  indicating  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
that  moves  paraprofessionals  into  teaching,  and  a 
comparison  can  be  made  with  other  beginning  teachers 
regarding  classroom  performance  and  attrition. 

3)  Funding  should  be  actively  sought  to  a)  expand  the 
program  and  offer  opportunities  that  encourage 
paraprofessionals  to  become  teachers  with 
specialities  in  critical  shortage  areas;  b)  secure 
the  current  program  to  support  tuition  requirements 
for  the  par*;*  tenure  in  the  program;  and  c)  to 
support  training  and  programs  provided  by  union, 
school  district,  and  university. 

4)  Mentor  teachers  should  receive  training  that  will 
enhance  their  role  as  a  supervising  teacher  and 
mentor. 

5)  Plans  for  future  program  development  should  include 
procedure*  for  facilitating  a  smooth  transition  tiom 
paraprofessional  to  intern  to  teacher. 
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The  Chairman.  Claiborne. 

Senator  Pell.  You  speak  of  a  teacher  shortage,  and  yet  we  hear 
conflicting  reports  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  there's  more 
a  feeling  that  a  surplus  exists,  and  yet  nationally  we're  worried 
about  a  shortage.  What  do  you  think  the  situation  really  is? 

Dr.  Shankkr.  Well,  shortages  are  always  relative  to  standards. 
So  if  you  have  no  standards,  there's  never  a  shortage.  What  you've 
got  to  ask  yourself  is,  you've  got  io  take  a  look  at  the  least  quali- 
fied teachers  in  your  schools  and  ask  them— least  qualified  who 
were  employed  last  September,  and  ask  yourself  whether  or  not 
you  really  have  a  shortage  after  you  look  at  those  teachers. 

There  is  not  a  single  classroom  in  the  United  States  that  doesn't 
have  some  adult  standing  in  front  of  the  kids.  But  the  fact  is  that 
large  numbers  of  these  adults  standing  in  front  of  kids  would  not— 
not  only  wouldn't  be  employed  as  teachers  in  any  other  industrial 
country  in  the  world,  but  they  wouldn't  be  admitted  to  college  in 
many  places. 

We're  just  kidding  ourselves.  It's  like  the  great  inflation  thing. 
We  say  there's  no  shortage  because  there's  somebody  in  every 
classroom.  But  you've  got  to  ask  yourself  how  are  we  going  to 
change  these  figures  on  the  national  assessment  which  tells  us  that 
after  12  years  of  education,  that  only  three,  four,  or  five  percent  of 
our  kids  can  write  a  good  letter,  read  a  good  essay,  read  some  ma- 
terials that  are  w».rth  reading,  or  solve  a  two-step  arithmetic  prob- 
lem that  goes  something  like:  Mary  Jane  put  $500  in  a  bank  at 
nine  percent  simple  annua)  interest.  How  much  could  she  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  1  year?  vour  or  five  percent  of  the  kids  who  are 
still  in  high  school  and  about  to  graduate  are  successful,  the  ones 
who  are  able  to  do  that. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  get  better  results  than  that  if  you 
don't  have  teachers  who  are  really  able9  I  su-gest  that  this  whole 
business  of— sure,  there's  no  shortage  became  there  are  no  stand- 
ards. I  think  the  standards  issue  is  a  very  important  one. 

Senator  Pell  Good.  I  appreciate  your  thoughts  on  that.  One 
other  question  In  connection  with  our  proposed  New  Careers  pro- 
gram What  do  you  think  would  be  the  key  elements  to  make  that 
a  successful  program? 

Dr  Shanker  We!!,  I  think  that  there  are  two  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum One  is  bring  m  younger  people,  and  the  other  is  to  encourage 
these  programs  for  people  who  are  retiring  from  business,  the  mili- 
tary, who  are  interested  in  second  careers. 

An  interesting  phenomenon,  we  don't  quite  know  why  it's  hap- 
pening yet,  but  large  numbers  of  new  teachers  who  are  coming  in 
are  coming  in  from  other  careers.  That  is,  they  have  decided  that 
they  prefer  to  teach,  which  is  interesting. 

I  think  essentially  it  is  ultimately  you're  going  to  need  decent 
salaries  and  conditions,  but  the  thing  you  need  most  of  all  is  a  good 
preparation  program,  so  that  when  they  come  into  the  classroom 
we  don't  lose  them  because  they  feel  they  can't  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems. I  think  you  need  a  very  good  preparation  program.  I  think 
that  one  of  the  key  elements  of  any  preparation  program  needs  to 
be  actual  experience  in  schools  with  kids.  There  need  to  be  pro- 
grams which  involve  colleges,  universities,  teacher  training  pro- 
grams, but  they  can't  all  be  classroom  activities  that  are  book 
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learning  and  theoretical  fir,  all  in  favor  of  that  We  need  people  to 
understand  what  they're  doing  and  who  are  capable  of  reading  lit- 
erature and  understanding  research.  But  part  of  that  has  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  medical  internship  I  think  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  would  ensure  the  success  of  people  who  are  prepared  for 
the  program. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Shanker,  we'll  excuse  you  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Dr.  Shankkr.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We'll  look  forward  to  your  additional  comments. 

Dr.  Mishel,  we'll  be  delighted  10  hear  from  you. 

Dr  Mishel  Mr.  Cha1  man,  in  our  testimony,  we  submitted  a 
copy  of  our  recent  report  called  "Shortchanging  Education/*  We 
also  submitted  the  critique  of  our  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  and  our  response  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

7'oday.  I  have  some  brief  remarks  prepared.  First,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  the  findings  of  our  recent 
research  on  cross-country  comparisons  of  education  spending.  This 
research  is  part  of  a  larger  Economic  Policy  Institute  research 
agenda  on  public  investment  that  is  funded  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion 

It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  a  third  deficit— what  we  call  the  defi- 
cit in  public  investment  in  physical  and  human  capital— that  is  as 
critical  to  our  future  as  the  fiscal  and  trade  deficits. 

The  Chairman  Bring  that  mike  in  front  of  you  a  little  bit  more 
please  Thank  you. 

Dr  Mishel  As  I  was  saying,  we  think  that  there  is  a  third  defi- 
cit, in  addition  to  the  fiscal  and  trade  deficits,  that  is  very  critical 
to  our  future  It's  the  deficit  in  public  investment  in  physical  and 
human  capital 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  belief  Last  spring,  o\er  800  economists, 
including  six  Nobel  prize  winners,  signed  a  statement  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  public  investment  deficit  Of  course,  education  is  one  of 
the  central  items  of  any  public  investment  agenda,  since  improving 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  education  of  the  work  fcrce  pro- 
\ides  large  economic  payoffs,  as  well  as  critical  noneconomic  bene- 
fits 

In  following  the  events  around  the  education  summit,  we  were 
struck  b>  the  chorus  of  administration  officials  claiming  that  we 
could  adequatel}  reform  the  education  system  without  spending 
anv  more  mone>  on  education  The  basis  for  these  statements  was 
always  that  the  U  S  spends  more  than  other  countries  on  educa- 
tion but  gets  inferior  results  For  instance,  Preside^  Bush  has  said 
that  the  U  S  "lavishes  unsurpassed  resources  on  our  children's 
school  "  So  "our  focus  must  no  longer  be  on  resources,  it  must  be 
on  results  " 

Roger  Porter,  the  White  House  domestic  polic>  adviser,  has  said 
that  the  U  S  spending  on  education  is  "more  per  capita,  more  per 
student  It  is  more  as  a  share  of  our  gross  national  product  than 
other  countries." 

Our  natural  curiosity  led  us  to  examine  the  empirical  support  for 
these  statements  Our  conclusion,  as  I  will  discuss  in  more  detail 
later,  is  that  the  U  S  spends  relatively  less  than  other  industrial 
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countr.es  on  education  Such  comparative  research  cannot  tell  us 
whether  or  by  how  much  education  spending  should  be  increased. 
But  our  research  does  suggest  that  discussions  of  a  school  reform 
agenda  should  not  be  artificially  restricted  tc  cost-free  items  be- 
cause of  any  claims  that  the  U  S.  spends  much  more  than  other 
countries  Rather,  we  believe  that  there  are  important  things  that 
can  be  done  without  greater  spending,  but  that  many  important 
initiatives  will  require  greater  spending  on  education.  Each  item  in 
a  school  reform  agenda  should  be  considered  on  its  merits  rather 
than  be  subject  to  a  "no  new  resources"  litmus  test  based  on  mis- 
leading analyses  of  comparative  spending  levels  across  countries. 

Now,  turning  to  our  research,  we  examined  education  expendi- 
tures in  IT)  industrialized  countries  and  adjusted  these  expendi- 
tures for  differences  in  national  incomes.  Our  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

One,  the  U.S  does  spend  comparatively  more  than  other  coun- 
tries on  higher  education  This  reflects  the  fact  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  population  is  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  fact,  our  college  enrollment  rate  is  at  least  double  that  of 
other  countries  As  a  result,  when  one  compares  all  education 
spending,  including  both  colleges  and  K-12,  it  is  true  that  the  U.S. 
spends  more  on  education  than  other  countries. 

But  looking  at  all  education  levels  is  very  misleading.  As  the 
chart  on  the  left  shows,  people  frequently  refer  to  the  performance 
of  students  in  various  countries,  and  then  compare  it  to  education 
spending  comparisons  b>  country  Well,  it  turns  out  that  these  re- 
sults of  studen*  performance  reflects  the  performance  levels  of  LJ- 
year-olds  or  1+-} ear-olds,  eighth  graders  And  it  seems  unrealistic 
to  us  to  expect  that  because  we  spend  a  lot  on  college  that  we 
would  have  good  performance  by  our  13-year-olds.  As  a  result,  we 
believe  that  one  should  focus  on  the  education  spending  at  the  K-12 
level. 

Our  current  policy  concern  is  the  performance  of  students  grad- 
uating high  school  and  not  on  the  quality  of  our  colleges.  When  we 
limit  our  comparison  of  education  spending  to  the  K-12  level,  we 
find  that  the  U  S  spends  less  than  most  every  other  country,  and, 
by  our  count,  the  US  spending  ranks  14th  of  the  Hi  countries  we 
examined.  Perhaps  even  more  pessimistically  between  19S0  and 
lOSf),  the  U.S  ranking  fell  from  12th  to  14th. 

If  the  U  S  were  to  increase  spending  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools  up  to  just  the  average  level  found  in  the  other  countries, 
we  would  need  to  raise  spending  by  over  $20  billion  annually. 

Our  last  finding  is  t.  at  the  US  has  been  increasing  education 
spending  far  more  slowly  in  the  1980's  than  in  the  1970s.  What- 
ever increases  have  occurred  are  due  to  greater  State  and  local 
spending  efforts  and  in  spite  of  reduced  Federal  funding 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee We  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Mishel  follows:] 
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SHORTCHANGING  EDUCATION 

HOW  U.S.  SPENDING  ON  GRADES  K-12 
LAGS  BEHIND  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  NATIONS 


By  M  Edith  Rasell  and  Lawrence  Mishe! 


Introduction  and  Summixy 

Over  the  Dast  aecade.  Americans  have  become  Increasingly  concerned 
about  ihe  educational  and  academic  achievements  oi  U  S  students, 
particularly  at  the  primary  and  secondary  levels    Numerous  high-level 
commissions,  composed  of  leaders  from  government,  education,  and 
business,  have  examined  the  schools,  and  most  recently,  state  governors 
and  Administration  officials.  Including  President  Bush,  met  at  the 
Education  Summit'  to  discuss  needed  reforms    Improvtrg  the  educauon  of 
U  S  students  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  public  agenda. 

President  Bush,  who  has  declared  his  desire  to  be  known  as  the 
education  president,'  has.  however,  attempted  to  limit  the  discussion  of 
educational  reform  initiatives  to  those  which  do  not  Involve  spending 
additional  public  funds    At  the  "Education  Summit"  In  September. 
President  Bush  declared  that  the  U.S   lavishes  unsurpassed  resources  on 
lour  children's)  schooling."*  Therefore,  "our  focus  must  no  longer  be  on 
resources    It  must  be  on  results."1  At  this  same  conference.  Secretary  of 
Educauon  Lauro  Cavazos  stated  that  the  problem  with  U.S.  education  is 
not     an  issue  of  dollars..  {Flunding  Is  truly  not  an  issue  ", 

The  President  and  Administration  officials  have  Justified  this  anti- 
spendlng  stance  by  asserting  that  the  U.S  education  system  is  already  well- 
funded  in  comparison  with  other  industrialized  nations    lwo  measures  of 
spending  have  been  used  by  Administration  officials  and  others  to  compare 
U.S.  expenditures  with  those  of  other  countries.  One  measure  is  spending 
per  pupil.  Accord'ng  to  Secretary  of  Education  Cazos,  we  are  already 
spending  more  money  per  student  than  our  major  foreign  competitors. 
Japan  and  Germany.0  President  Bush's  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  Michael  J.  Bos  kin.  igrees:  "(wle  spend  more,  per  pupil, 
than  most  of  the  other  major  industrla  ized  economies."*1  in  The  New  York 
Times.  Chester  E.  Finn.  Jr .  former  Asilstant  Secretary  of  Education  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  now  directcr  of  the  Educational  Excellence 
Network  of  Vandurbllt  University,  wrote:  "Iwle  already  spend  far  more  per 
pupil  than  any  other  nation."* 
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The  second  measure  of  spending  which  is  used  to  make  international 
comparisons  is  the  share  of  national  Income  devoted  to  education    In  an 
appearance  on  the  SBC  Today  Show"  Just  before  the  September  1989 
'Education  Summit.  President  Bush's  Chief  of  Staff  John  Sununu  declared 
iw|e  spend  twice  as  much  (on  education!  as  the  Japanese  and  almost  40 
percent  more  than  all  of  the  other  major  Industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  "*  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  chairman  Michael  Boston 
stated,  we  spend  a  very  large  amount  of  our  national  Income  on 
education  ' 

The  Administration's  proposition  that  U  S.  education  is  well-funded 
and  therefore  poor  student  performance  cannot  be  a  matter  of  insufficient 
monies  Is  a  key  element  In  the  national  debate  over  education.  It  has 
provided  policymakers  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  a  convenient 
rationale  for  not  devoting  more  resources  to  education  In  a  time  of 
budgetary  stress 

This  pap*,    i  an  examination  of  the  statistical  underpinnings  of  the 
Administration  s  claims.  It  concludes  that  the  assertions  about  funding  are 
misleading  and  therefore  are  Invalid  guides  to  education  policy  Specifically, 
our  examination  of  education  expenditures  In  16  Industrialized  countries, 
adjusted  for  differences  In  national  Income,  shows: 

•••     U  S  public  and  private  spending  on  pre- primary,  primary  and 
secondary  education,  the  levels  of  schooling  which  have  been  the  focus  of 
most  concern,  is  lower  than  In  most  other  countries.  The  U  S.  ties  for 
twelfth  place  among  16  Industrialized  nations,  spending  less  than  all  but 
three  countries. 

•••     When  expenditures  for  K-12  are  further  adjusted  to  reflect  differences 
in  enrollment  rates,  the  U.S.  falls  to  fourteenth  place,  spending  less  than  all 
the  other  countries  but  two. 

•••     When  U.S.  public  spending  alone  is  compared  to  public  spending 
abroad,  we  rank  fourteenth  in  spending  for  all  levels  of  schooling, 
fourteenth  in  spending  on  K-12.  and  thirteenth  in  K-12  spending  adjusted 
for  enrollments. 

If  the  U.S.  wen*  to  increase  spending  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  up  to  the  average  level  found  in  the  other  15  countries,  we  would 
need  to  raise  spending  by  over  $20  billion  annually. 

•••     Because  the  U.S.  spends  comparatively  more  than  other  countries  on 
higher  education,  when  expenditures  on  all  levels  of  education  -  pre- 
primary,  primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  -  are  calculated,  we  are 
in  a  three-way  tie  for  second  place  among  the  countries  studied. 

This  paper  is  focused  on  education  spending.  It  is  not  a  prescription 
for  improving  the  U.S  education  system    We  recognize  that  money  does 
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not  guarantee  excellence  and  we  suspect  that  other  changes  -  in 
curriculum.  In  the  status  of  teachers,  and  In  expectations  about  student* 
to  name  Just  a  few  will  also  be  fundamental  to  any  improvement  in 
e  Juration  quality  and  student  achievement    But  to  begin  a  process  ot 
education  reform  by  denying  the  need  to  increase  spending,  especially  when 
I  S  schools  are  under  funded  compared  to  those  in  other  industrialized 
Lountnes.  places  a  severely  limiung  constraint  on  any  plans  for  educational 
improvement 


Comparing  Educational  Effort 

rhls  paper  compares  education  spending  In  16  Industrialized 
countries  most  of  western  Europe.  Canada.  Japan  and  the  U  S  *  Our 
data  source  is  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (UNESCO)9,  virtually  the  only  commonly  accepted  source  for 
such  comparisons  and  the  same  source  used  by  Administration  officials 
U  S  1985  expenditure  data  come  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  0 
(see  Appendix  A  for  detail;) 


International  Comparisons:  Education  Share  of  National  Income 

We  will  begin  our  study  by  comparing  education  expenditures 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national  Income  (Gross  Domestic  Product) 
This  is  a  common  method  used  for  International  comparisons  which  allows 
us  to  avoid  the  distortions  caused  by  fluctuating  exchange  rates  Also, 
educauon  expenditures  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national  income 
provide  a  measure  of  the  naUonal  effort  which  each  country  directs  toward 
educauon. 

Table  1  shows  education  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  national 
income  for  16  countries  in  1985.  the  last  year  for  which  such  data  are 
available  (tables  appear  beginning  on  page  1 1).  A  first  but.  as  we  will  show 
later,  misleading  glance  shows  that  U.S.  spending  on  all  levels  of  schooling, 
including  pre- school,  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education,  in  1985 
amounted  to  6.8  percent  of  national  income.  This  places  the  U.S.  in  a 
three-way  tie  for  second  place  with  one  of  the  highest  expenditure  levels 
among  the  16  countries  studied.  By  this  measure  it  appears  that  only 
Sweden  spends  a  larger  share  of  national  income  on  educauon  than  does 
the  US.,  and  Canada  and  the  Netherlands  spend  equivalent  amounts.  This 
figure  showing  the  U.S.  to  spend  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  nauonal 
Income  on  educauon  is  the  basis  for  the  claims  made  by  the  President  and 
others  that  the  U.S  spends  "lavish!/*  on  educauon  and  that  we  spend  more 
than  most  other  countries. 

This  comparauvely  high  expenditure  on  education  is  due.  In  large 
part.  *o  the  substantial  sums  the  U.S.  spends  on  higher  educauon.  A 
relaUvely  larger  number  of  U  S.  students  are  enrolled  In  post-secondary 
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education  than  in  most  other  countries    In  1985.  5  i  percent  of  the  enure 
t!  S  population  was  enrolled  tn  some  form  of  higher  education,  a  figure  twu 
to  three  times  larger  than  the  percentage  enrollments  of  any  other  counts 
except  Canada  (see  Table  2)    Larger  enrollments.  In  what  Is  also  a  more 
expensive  form  of  educauon.  raise  U  S  total  education  expenditures  above 
levels  in  many  other  countries 

But  the  current  crisis  of  American  schools  Is  not  in  highor  education 
It  is  in  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems    A  comparison  of 
funding  for  aU  levels  of  education  combined  thus  obscures  the  maan  !Uco^ 
of  concern  about  American  education.   If  spending  or  K-12  only  is 
compared,  as  shown  In  column  2  of  Table  I.  In  1985  the  U  S.  tied  for 
twelfth  place,  spending  less  than  11  of  *v ?  other  countries.   Only  three  of 
the  countries  studied  spent  less  than  the  U  S  on  primary  and  secondary 
education  11 

But  this  picture  of  relative  spending  Is  still  Incomplete  Calculations 
of  funding  adequacy  must  also  be  related  to  the  size  of  the  school  age 
population  In  each  country    Among  the  countries  studied,  the  o  3  enrolls 
a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  population  In  pre-prtmary.  primary  and 
secondary  school  (see  Table  2).   For  example,  over  19  percent  of  the  U  S 
population  is  enrolled  In  K-12.  but  less  than  15  percent  of  the  West 
German  population  and  only  14  percent  of  the  population  In  Switzerland, 
In  Table  1.  column  3.  the  K~*<:  expenditure  figures  of  column  2  are 
adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  relative  size  of  each  country's  K-12 
enrollment  (see  Appendix  A  for  methodology)    By  this  more  accurate 
calculation,  among  the  16  countries  studied,  the  VS.  spends  less  on  pre- 
primary,  primary  and  secondary  education  than  all  but  two  other  countries 
Only  Australia  and  Ireland  spend  less  than  the  U  S  for  the  critically 
important  grades  K-12  (see  Figure  1) 

We  can  slso  compare  U  S.  education  spending  as  a  share  of  national 
income  with  the  average  share  of  tne  other  15  countries  as  shown  in  the 
bottom  row  of  Table  1.  The  U  S.  spent  4  1  pe;cent  of  Its  national  income 
on  K-12  education  In  1985.  while  the  aw  age  abroad  was  4  6  percent,  'f 
the  Ij.S.  were  to  have  reached  this  average  in  1985.  we  would  have  needed 
to  raise  spending  for  pre-prtmary.  primary,  and  secondary  school  by  over  12 
percent,  or  by  $20.6  billion  annually.   In  1988  dollars,  the  equivalent  sum 
is  $23.5  billion. 

All  the  international  comparisons  made  thus  far  soil  give  an 
Incomplete  picture  of  comparative  education  spending.  large  U.S.. 
Japanese  and  German  trade  Imbalances  skew  the  data  and  make  the  U  S 
education  expenditure  appear  larger  than  la  actually  the  case.  A  more 
accurate  picture  of  education  spending,  taking  into  account  trade 
imbalances,  would  lower  U  S.  spin  ding  and  raise  Japanese  and  German 
spending  beyond  the  levels  shown  in  Table  1.  Further  details  and  data 
appear  In  Appendix  B. 
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Figure  1 

Comparison  of  Country  Education  Expenditures  1985 
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Spending  on  Grades  K-12  as  Percent  of 
Gross  Domestic  Product 


Sou-ca  Taoto  i 


Operating  and  Capital  Expenditures 

The  rankings  described  above  are  derived  from  comparisons  of 
education  spending  which  Include  both  operating  expenses  and  capital 
expenditures.  In  order  to  Judge  whether  the  low  U.S.  rankings  might  be  a 
result  of  some  unique  allocation  of  spending  between  capital  and  operating 
accounts.  Table  3  ranks  the  16  nations  according  to  operating  expenditures 
only.  Ihe  comparison  shows  the  U.S.  position,  relative  to  the  other 
countries,  to  t*.  nearly  unchanged. 

Public  Spending  on  Education  Compared 

We  have  seen  that  the  U.S.  spends  a  smaller  share  of  its  national 
resources  on  K-12  than  do  most  other  industrialized  countries.  But  there 
is  another  dimension  In  which  the  characterization  of  the  U.S.  as  a  big 
spender  on  education  is  wrong     public  expenditures. 
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For  most  of  the  16  countries  studied.  UNESCO  assembles  data  on 
public  expenditures  for  education  because  public  revenues  provide  vmuaJK 
ail  of  the  money  spent  on  education    Even  In  countries  where  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  school  population  is  enrolled  in  private  school,  most  private 
schools  expenses  are  paid  with  public  money    Thus,  public  expenditures 
approximate  total  education  spending    The  two  exceptions  are  Japan  and 
the  U  S  where  20-25  percent  of  all  education  funding  comes  from  private 
sources    For  these  two  countries.  UNESCO  provides  data  on  public  and 
private  education  expenditures 

Education  policy  is  primarily,  although  not  exclusively,  concerned 
with  public  schools    Moreover,  public  education  spending  reflects  the 
conscious  national  commitment  to  educating  the  next  generation    It  is 
therefore  useful  to  compare  levels  of  public  spending  In  the  U  S.  and  Japan, 
with  public  spending  in  the  other  14  countries. 

As  Table  4  shows,  when  public  spending  abroad  for  all  levels  of 
education  is  compared  with  public  spending  In  the  U.S  .  the  U.S  no  longer 
ties  for  second  place,  but  falls  to  fourteenth    Japanese  public  spending  on 
all  levels  of  education  was  5  1  percent  of  national  income,  compared  with 
5  0  percent  for  the  U  S    In  a  comparison  of  public  funding  for  K-12  only 
the  U  S  falls  from  the  already  low  ranking  of  12  (when  both  public  and 
private  money  is  included),  to  number  14    If  we  educated  public  and 
private  K-12  students  at  the  actual  per  pupil  expenditure  rate  found  in 
public  schools,  this  would  increase  spending  and  raise  the  U  S  ranking 
from  14  to  13  1 


International  Comparisons:  Expenditures  per  Pupil 

Thus  far  we  have  focused  on  education's  share  of  national  income  in 
different  countries    Education  investment  can  also  be  analyzed  by 
comparing  expenditures  per  pupil.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  the  measure 
Messrs.  Cavazos.  Bos  kin.  and  Finn  have  sometimes  used  to  claim  that  the 
U  S  spends  more  on  education  than  its  economic  competitors. 

However,  there  are  two  potential  sources  of  error  in  the  use  of  per 
pupil  expenditures  to  compare  nations'  spending  on  education.  The  first  is 
the  instability  of  exchange  rates.  Before  cross-national  comparisons  can  be 
made,  expenditures  measured  in  each  country's  national  currency  must  be 
expressed  in  some  common  unit  of  measurement  e  g.  dollars,  yen.  marks, 
etc    But  whatever  measure  one  chooses,  it  requires  converting  data 
collected  in  all  other  currencies  to  one  currency."  However,  exchange  rates 
fluctuate,  sometimes  markedly,  and  this  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
1980s    For  instance,  in  1985.  if  $100,000  would  have  purchased  a  German 
school  bus.  by  1988.  due  to  \  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  same 
bus  would  have  cost  $166XXX>.  If  exchange  rates  were  used  to  convert 
German  expenditures  into  dollars,  the  purchase  of  the  bus  by  a  German 
school  district  in  1985  would  have  been  shown  as  an  expenditure  of 
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S1CO.0O0.  while  the  same  purchase  in  1988  **ould  appear  as  an 
expenditure  of  $166  000    The  size  of  the      -non  expendm>*    nea^ured  i:i 
German  marks  would  be  unchanged,  but  fluctuation*,  m  r         han^e  rate 
used  to  convert  marks  to  dollars  would  markedly  change  u..  collar  value  <t 
the  expendltu/e    In  1985.  the  year  which  we  have  been  examining,  the 
dollar  was  particularly  overvalued  (see  Figure  2)    The  effect  is  to  make  the 
I  S  expenditures  on  education  appear  relatively  greater  than  those  in  ..ther 
countries 

Mf ore  2 

Value  oi  the  Dollar  1980-68 


i<J8C  1981  1982  1983  US* 

Year 

•  lotintl  ■uiuuttrtl  irtdt-wtiaattd  »»lu«  of  tut  0  3  aoii«r 
Source    ftd«t«l  fltitrvc  Board 


The  problem  of  using  exchange  rates  to  make  spending  comparisons 
is  illustrated  In  Table  5.  Using  1985  exchange  rates,  as  shown  In  column 
I.  the  U.S.  racked  fourth  among  the  \  *  countries  studied.  But  if  some 
other  value  of  the  dollar  is  used  to  make  the  conversion.  e,g.  the  1988 
exchange  rate,  then  the  U.S.  ranking  changes  to  ninth  (column  2). 

The  second  problem  In  using  per  PUPH  expenditures  is  that  they  do 
not  necessarily  refl:ct  the  national  effort  devoted  to  education.  The  re*\l 
issue  underlying  cross-national  comparisons  is  not  the  numbers  of  dollars 
or  pounds  which  each  country  spends,  but  the  relative  national  effort 
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devoted  to  education.  For  example,  a  poorer  country  could  s^;»d  a 
relauvely  large  share  of  nauonal  income  on  educauon.  i  e  .  could  make  a 
large  nauonal  effort  to  educaie  Us  youth,  but  have  a  much  lower  spending 
per  pupil  than  a  richer  country  devoting  a  smaller  share  of  its  income  to 
educauon.   Before  rr.ranlngful  tnternauonal  comparisons  can  be  made, 
educauon  expendituie  levels  must  be  related  to  some  measure  of  total 
nauonal  Income 

Moreover,  countries  with  high  per  capita  incomes  will  also  have 
higher  wages  reflecting  a  higher  standard  of  living.  For  example,  high 
living  standards  in  the  U,S  mean  that.  In  general,  workers  are  better  paid 
than  In  other  countries.  Therefore,  wo  would  expect  education 
expenditures  per  pupil  to  be  higher  In  the  U.S.  than  In  other  countries 

Per  pupil  expenditures  can  be  used  to  make  International 
comparisons  if  two  conditions  are  met:  exchange  rates  are  avoided,  and  1/ 
some  measure  of  national  income  Is  Included  In  the  calculation.  Such  a 
measure  is  shown  in  Table  6.  Expenditures  per  student  are  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  per  capita  Income  measured  In  each  nauon's  oum  currency 
We  find  that  of  the  16  countries  studied.  U.S.  spending  on  pre*pilmary. 
primary,  and  secondary  educauon  Is  lower  than  In  all  but  two  other 
countries. 14 


The  Historical  Record 

The  study  thus  far  has  examined  expenditures  at  a  single  point  in 
time.  1985.  and  has  found  that  the  U.S.  spent  relatively  little  on  pre- 
primary,  primary,  and  secondary  education  compared  with  other 
Industrialized  countries.  Another  important  issue  Is  how  U.S.  funding  for 
educauon  has  changed  over  time  and  how  U.S.  spending  has  changed 
relauve  to  that  of  other  countries.  Tables  7  and  8  show  U.S.  funding  of  K- 
12  education  in  the  postwar  period.  Expenditures  are  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  national  income. 

A3  shown  in  Table  7.  expenditures  for  pre-prlmary.  primary  and 
secondary  education  peaked  in  1974.  and  have  alien  uteadlly  since  (see 
column  1).  Thus,  spending  for  education  has  not  kept  pace  with  overall 
economic  growth.  Over  this  same  period,  however,  enrollments  also  have 
falien  (see  column  3).  Primary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  population,  was  at  its  highest  level  in  19G9.  and 
has  been  gradually  faUing  since  that  time.  Adjusting  expenditure  figures 
for  the  changing  enrollments,  using  the  same  method  as  in  the 
international  comparisons,  shows  that  the  decline  in  spending  for 
education  has  been  more  than  offset  by  shrinking  enrollments  (see  Table  7. 
column  2).  In  the  1980s,  the  declining  fraction  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  school  has  meant  adjusted  expenditures  have  risen,  despite  the 
slowdown  in  actual  landing  for  education. 
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Table  8  shows  how  the  funding  sources  for  public  -ducation  have 
changed  over  time    Adjusted  federaJ  revenues,  after  rising  until  1980.  bv 
1985  had  fallen  by  08  percent  of  national  income    In  the  same  five  vear 
period  state  and  local  revenues  rose  by  14  percent  and  08  percent 
respectively    (Since  these  are  percentages  of  our  two  to  tnree  blUlon  dollar 
national  income,  these  small  changes  of  less  than  one  percent  actually 
indicate  billion  dollar  variations  in  education  expenditures    In  1988  6  1 
percent  of  national  income  equaled  $4.46  billion  1  Thus,  the  federal 
government  s  education  funding  responsibilities  were  shifted  onto  states 
and  localities    The  observed  rise  in  adjusted  total  revenue  is  solely  dur  to 
increased  funding  by  states  and  localities    Among  other  consequences.  ,his 
has  increased  the  potential  for  greater  disparities  In  funding  between 
school  districts  across  the  nation. 

Despite  the  Increase  in  overall  U  S  education  funding  of  K-12 
between  1980  and  1985.  our  position  idative  to  other  countries  declined 
Table  9  shows  K-12  expenditures  in  1980  and  1985  for  the  16  countries 
we  have  been  comparing,  with  both  years'  expenditures  adjusted  for  the 
1985  U  S  *nrollment  rate.  In  1980  the  U.S.  ranked  twelfth  In  adjusted 
spending  on  K- 12.  spending  less  than  eleven  other  countries.  But  by 
1985  the  U  S  had  fallen  In  rank  to  number  fourteen. 

U  S.  education  expenditures  since  1985  are  shown  In  Table  10  15 
Spending  for  pre-prlmary.  primary,  and  secondary  education,  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  national  Income  and  adjusted  for  1985  enrollments  rose 
from  3  88  percent  In  1980.  to  4.08  percent  In  1^85.  reached  4  21  peicer.t 
in  1987.  and  has  been  relatively  constant  between  1987  and  1989 
Because  comparable  international  data  are  not  available,  we  cannot 
determine  how  this  post- 1985  U  S  trend  affects  its  relative  ranking  with 
the  ether  countries. 


Conclusion 

We  have  seen  that  when  public  plus  private  spending  on  all  levels  of 
education  is  compared  with  spending  in  other  Industrialized  countries.  Uie 
US  \i  in  a  three-way  tie  for  second  place  among  th?  countries  studied 
However,  when  spending  for  primary  and  secondary  education  alone  is 
compared  with  expenditures  abroad,  the  U  S.  ranking  falls  to  a  tie  for 
twelfth  place.  And  when  adjustments  are  made  for  enrollment  size,  the 
U.S  falls  further  to  fourteenth  place,  spending  less  than  all  the  other 
countries  except  two. 

When  levels  of  public  spending  on  education  only  are  compared, 
showing  the  social  commitment  to  public  education,  again  the  U.S. 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  other  countries.  Comparisons  of  public 
spending  for  all  levtls  of  education,  and  for  K-12  alone,  both  place  the 
U  S  in  fourteenth  place    In  enrollment  adjusted  K-12  public  expenditures, 
the  U  S  docs  slightly  better,  ranking  number  thirteenth.  But  by  all 
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comparisons,  the  U.S  devotes  fewer  resources  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  than  do  most  industrialized  nations. 

The  claim  that  the  U.S.  spends  more  than  other  nations  on  education 
is  misleading    By  all  comparisons,  the  U  S.  devotes  a  smaller  share  of  its 
resources  to  pre-prtmary.  primary  and  secondary  education  than  do  most 
industrialized  countries. 

The  comparatively  weak  U  S.  investment  in  K- 12  is  not  a  result  of  a 
more  efficient  administrative  structure  or  favorable  demographics    In  fact 
the  U  S  might  be  expected  to  spend  proportionally  more  than  other 
countries  because  ofthe  particular  characteristics  of  the  U  S.  school 
svstem  andAmerlcan  society.  Our  decentralized  school  system  gives  more 
^  au^nomy  and  local  choice,  but  is  also  more  ^"^rnl^Tan 
centrally  adrnlhlstered  system.  Our  population  is  more  heterogeneous  than 
in  moat  other  countries.   Some  Immigrants  do  not  speak  English. 
Students  come  fTm  a  variety  of  cultural  backbonds    The  very  high 
number  of  children  living  in  poverty  makes  addlUonal  demands  on  the 
school  system. 

\vallable  data  do  not  permit  cross-country  comparisons  to  be  made 
in  much  more  but  offer  evidence  suggests  that  the ;  >P«^f  P»» 

nfir«cu&rlv  wide  between  the  youngest  American  and  foreign  children.  For 
Sf   iTgene^acceptei  that  the  U  S.  Head  Start  Program  o(  early 
echoed  education  for  disadvantaged  children  age  three  to  Ave  is 
viuawfaS  cost  effecUve.  yet  limited  federal  funding  pemuts  only ^20 
Decent  of  eUglble  children  to  take  part.  Many  of  our  competitors  seem  to 
r^ve  a  stronger  commitment  to  early  childhood  education,  and  some  of 
\hm  have nlarly  universal  pre-klndergarten  enrollments.  In  France  100 
£rcent  of  four-  and  flve.yea?-olds  attend  school/educaUonal  day  care.  90 
Percent  of  three-year-olds  attend,  and  36  percent  of  two-year-olds  n 
£«wn.  96  percent  of  three-  to  six-year-olds  are  in  school,  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  98  percent  of  four*  and  ftve-year«olds. 

Spending  more  money  is  not  of  course,  the  only  answer  to  the 
dlfflcuit  prowfm  of  resizing  primary  and  secondary  education  m  tht 

^J^f^k  bchM  in  comparative  measures  of  performance  as 
well 
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TAB  LI  It     CONFftftXt.  «  OF  IWOiTHIALIJIO  COUNTRY  1UPBMDIT0RM 
TO*  1D0CATXOM,  IMS 


EXPENDTTURFS  /fipp 


RANK 


country 


K-12  and  Higher 
Education 


(2) 
Only 


(3) 
Adjusted* 


United  States 

6.8% 

2 

4 

.1% 

12 

4 

.1* 

14 

Australia 

5.5 

12 

3 

7 

15 

3 

9 

15 

Austria 

5.8 

11 

4 

7 

7 

5 

9 

2 

Belgium 

S.  1 

7 

4 

9 

5 

4 

.9 

5 

Canada 

6.8 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

7 

8 

Denmark 

6.0 

8 

4 

5 

10 

4 

8 

6 

France1* 

5.9 

10 

5 

1 

3 

4 

6 

9 

Germany,  West 

4.6 

16 

3 

5 

16 

4 

6 

9 

Ireland* 

6.0 

8 

5 

0 

4 

3 

8 

16 

Italyc 

4.8 

15 

4 

1 

12 

4 

2 

i: 

Japan 

6.  5 

5 

4 

8 

6 

4 

8 

6 

Nether lands* 

6.8 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

5 

11 

Norway 

6.3 

6 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 

4 

Sweden 

7.6 

1 

6 

3 

1 

7 

0 

1 

Switzerland 

5.1 

14 

4 

2 

11 

5 

8 

3 

United  Kingdom* 

5.2 

13 

3 

9 

14 

4 

5 

11 

Non-U. S.  Ave rag* 

5.8 

4 

5 

4 

6 

*  Adjusted  for  the  1985 

*  1984  data 

U.S.  K-12 

enrollment 

rate 

c  198  3  data 

Sources:    UNESCO;  Statiatlcal  Yearbook.  1988. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education;     Digest  of  Education  atm tlsfclc«.   1988 . 
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TAB  LB  Jt     COMPXBIBONB  Of  SBRCBKTAOB  ENROLUtlMTB ,  !»•» 


ENROLLMENT /TOTAL _ 

POPULATION 

country 

Higher 

Education 

K-12- 

United  States 

5.1% 

19.7% 

2.3 

18.8 

Austria 

2 .  4 

15.8 

Belg  iun 

2.6 

l-*.8 

Canada 

4.9 

19.6 

Denmark 

2.3 

18.5 

2.3 

21.8 

uti many  r 

2.5 

14.9 

i rv i ana 

1.9 

25.6 

Italyb 

2  . 0 

19.5 

Japan 

1.9 

20.1 

Netherlands' 

2.7 

20.4 

Norway 

2.1 

19.8 

Sweden 

2.6 

18.0 

Switzerland 

1.7 

14.0 

United  Kingdom* 

1.8 

17.1 

1  1984  data 
&  1983  da':a 

Sourcee:    UNESCO;    Stat  lit  ICll  XllXhflflfc*  1988.  ^Mp.  in.  f 

National  Center  for  Educatione  statietice,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education;  Dlgeat  of  Education  ate tiatice.  1988. 
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TAB  LB  3:     COMPARIBON  OT  INlVJiTRIALI2EO  COWTRV  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  EDUCATION,  IMS 

EXPENDITURES  /GDP  RAK1S 

<l>  (2)  (3) 

K-12  and  Higher 

frguntry  Education.  K-12  oniY  Ad-iusted*  K-ig 


Cm  ted  states 

6 

2* 

3 

3 

3* 

10 

3.8) 

13 

Austra 1  is 

5 

0 

1 1 

3 

4 

15 

3.5 

15 

Austria 

5 

3 

1C 

4 

2 

8 

5  .  3 

Qa  1       S  1  |m 
Oq  4^4 UQ 

5 

4 

7 

3 

4  .  7 

4 

Ca  n  idi 

2 

4 

4 

6 

4  .  4 

7 

Dc  nisdrR 

c 

8 

5 

4 

3 

7 

4  .6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

2 

4  .  3 

8 

Germany,  West 

4 

1 

16 

3 

2 

16 

4.2 

10 

Ireland" 

5 

5 

9 

4 

5 

5 

3.5 

15 

Italyc 

4 

4 

15 

3 

8 

10 

3.9 

12 

Japan 

4 

8 

13 

3 

6 

14 

3.6 

14 

4.<sther  lands" 

6 

0 

4 

4 

1 

9 

4.0 

11 

Norway 

5 

6 

7 

4 

7 

3 

4.'/ 

Sweden 

6 

7 

1 

5 

6 

1 

6.2 

Switzerland 

4 

7 

14 

3 

8 

10 

5.3 

United  Kingdom6 

5 

0 

11 

3 

7 

13 

4  .  3 

8 

Non-US  Average 

5 

1 

3 

9 

4.1 

Adjusted  for  the  1935  U.S.  K-12  enrollment  rate 
0  1984  data 
c  1983  data 

Source*:    UNESCO;  Statistical  Yearbook.  1988. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education;    Digest  of  Education  statistics.  1988. 
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TABLE  4:     JAPAM  AND  TIB  tJKITIO  STATES :     PUBLIC  XKD  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 
BXPWDITU1USS,  1»« 

EXPENDITURES/GDP 
 LtinKl—  


K-12  and  Higher  Adjusted* 
Education  K-12  only   K~12  


united  States 

Public  and  Private       6.8%  4.1*  4-1% 

(2)  (12)  (14) 

Public  only                  5.0  3.8  4.3* 

(14)  (14)            .  (13) 

iajBAfl 

Public  and  Private       6.5%  4.8%  4.8% 

(5)                          (6)  (6) 

Public  only                  5.1  NA.  NA- 
(13) 


•  Adjusted  for  the  1985  'J.S.  K-12  enrollment  rate  (public  plus 

6  Therms  U.S.  K-12  public  enrollment  rate  is  adjusted  for  the  1985  U.S. 

K-12  public  plus  private  enrollment  rate 
NA  *  not  available 

Source.    UNESCO?  gi»»t--i«tical  Yearbook,  1988. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education;     Mamm*  of  Education  Statistics,  1988. 
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TA1LI  Si     COKTJUtlSOll  OF  1-12  IMS  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL 
IN  IVDUITXIXLI2BD  COUNTRIBi 


*    Con  erted  to 

Dollars  t'sinq; 

1985  EXCHANGE 

RATES 

1988  EXCHANGE 

RAT 

Country 

Expenditures 
Per  PuDil 

Rank 

Expenditures 
Per  Puoil 

.Ran 

"Jnited  States 

$3,456 

4 

$3  , 4  56 

9 

Australia 

2  , 040 

1 1 

2,291 

14 

Austria 

2  ,  564 

4,297 

6 

Belgium 

2,015 

1 2 

3,254 

10 

Canada 

3,322 

5 

3,683 

8 

Denmark 

2  ,  802 

6 

4,410 

5 

France" 

2  ,  051 

10 

3,094 

12 

Germany,  west 

2,395 

9 

4  016 

7 

Ireland* 

956 

16 

1,  380 

16 

Italy6 

1,  233 

15 

1,809 

15 

Japan 

2,647 

7 

4,927 

4 

Netherlands' 

1,919 

13 

3,224 

11 

Norway 

3,  792 

5,002 

Sweden 

4,224 

1 

5,932 

2 

Switzerland 

4,205 

2 

7,061 

1 

United  Kingdom*  1,668 

14 

2,  314 

13 

'  1984  data 
0  1983  data 

Source*:     UNESCO;  Statistical  Ysarbon)t.  1988. 

National  Canter  for  Education  statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  Digest  of  education 
Statistic*,  1988. 
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TAB  LI  *1     COMPARISON  OF  IMDUiTlIALIlID  COUNTRY  R-12  EXPENDITURES 
P1R  POUL  M  A  PERCENT  OP  PI*  CAPITA  INCOME,  IMS 


Cquntry 

Parcant 

Rank 

United  States 

20.81 

14 

Australia 

19.5 

15 

Austria 

29  7 

2 

Belgium 

25.0 

5 

Canada 

24.0 

8 

Denmark 

24.5 

6 

France* 

23.2 

10 

Germany,  West 

23.5 

9 

Ireland* 

19.4 

16 

Italy6 

21.1 

13 

Japan 

24. 1 

7 

Netherlands* 

23.0 

11 

Norway 

27.1 

4 

Sweden 

35.3 

1 

Switzerland 

29.6 

3 

United  Kingdom* 

22.8 

12 

Non-U. S.  Average 

23.5 

*  1984  data 
6  1983  data 

Sources:    UNESCO;  statistical  Yearbook.  1988. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics,  1988. 
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TMLl  71     TOIT1D  0TATI8  K-U  IXIIlfDITORli,  if4t-ltf5 

EXPENDITURES /GDP 


Yaar 

(1) 
Total 

(2) 

Adjusted* 

Total 

(3) 

Enrol lnent 
aa  %  of 

Pomilation 

1949 

2 

.41% 

2 

•  38% 

19. 

08% 

1959 

3 

»  39 

2 

.  nB 

2  2  . 

98 

1965 

4 

.01 

3 

.03 

24  . 

95 

1969 

4 

.51 

3 

.  37 

25. 

22 

1972 

4 

.57 

3 

.56 

24  . 

18 

1974 

4 

.74 

3 

.81 

23. 

41 

1976 

4 

.50 

3 

.73 

22 

70 

1978 

4 

.  19 

3 

.69 

21 

40 

1980 

4 

.  18 

3 

.88 

20 

34 

1982 

4 

.  13 

4 

.00 

19 

46 

1984 

4 

.01 

3 

.98 

18 

98 

1985 

4 

.08 

4 

.08 

18 

83 

*  Adjusted  to  the  1985  X-12  enrolleent  rata. 

Nota:  These  If to  and  19S5  adjust**  expenditures 
differ  froa  those  shovn  in  Tablee  1  and  9. 
See  endnote  13  for  sr.  explenetion. 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Stetistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Educetion;  Digest  of 
Education  Statiatica.  1918. 
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TAB  LI  ft     tOUKCI  OF  FOBLXC  UTBVUlt  FOX  OMXTXD  STATES 
PUBLIC  K-12,  l»4f-l»SS 


ADJUSTED*  REVEKUES/GOP 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Yaar                   Etdtrfll  St&ta  Local 

1949                        .06%  .82%  1,18% 

1959                         .11  .98  1.41 

1965                        .22  1-08  1.46 

1969                        .23  1.23  1.61 

1972                         .29  1.J1  1.69 

1974                          .31  1-47  1.69 

1976                         -31  1.31  1.66 

1978                         .33  1.56  1-53 

1980                         .33  1.72  1.5"* 

1982                          26  1.75  1.64 

1984  .24  1.30  1.63 

1985  .25  1-86  1,65 
Chang* 

1980-1985             -.08  +.14  -.08 

•  Adjuatad  to  tha  1985  K-12  anrollmant  rat*. 

Sourca:    National  Cantar  for  Education  statist ica,  U.S. 

Dapartaant  of  Education;  Dlaaat  of  Education 
Statiatlca.  1988. 
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TA8L8  t:  COKPAJISO*  of  IMDOlTMJaiaiD  COUTTHY  UtO-WfD  i>i5 
EXMMDITOMl  FOU  BOOCATXOM 

Total  K-12  Expenditures/GOP  pflnft 

Cquntr^   i960*   i9es* 

Inited  States  4. It  12  4.A%  u 


Aust  ra 1  la 

4.0  13 

3 

9 

15 

Austria 

5.3  4 

5 

9 

2 

Belgium 

4.6  9 

4 

9 

5 

Canada 

4  9  7 

4 

7 

8 

Denraark 

5.5  3 

4 

8 

6 

France^ 

3.8  15 

4 

6 

9 

Germany,  welt 

4.4  10 

4 

6 

9 

Ireland6 

4   0  14 

3 

8 

16 

Italyc 

3.6  16 

4 

2 

13 

Japan 

5.3  4 

4 

8 

6 

Netherlands^ 

4.6  6 

4 

5 

11 

Norway 

5.7  2 

5 

3 

4 

Sweden 

6.5  1 

7 

0 

1 

Switzerland 

5.1  6 

5 

8 

3 

Unit'd  Kingdom6 

4.4  10 

4 

5 

11 

Non-U. S.  Aversge 

4.6 

4 

6 

•  Adjusted  for  1985  U.S.  K-12  enrollment 
Data  lieted  for  1985  is  actually  1984 
Data  lilted  for  1985  ii  ictuilly  1983; 

data 

lilted  fc 

1979. 

Sources:     UNESCO;  Statistical  Yearbook,  1988. 

NCES,  U.S.  Department  of  Education; 
Statistics.  1988. 
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TABU  10:    tWITlD  STAT1S  t-li  IXJEMBItOAM,  l»»0-i»»» 


EXD0nditur«3/GDP! 

1980 

3  .88% 

198* 

4  .00 

1985 

4  .08 

1986 

4  .19 

1987* 

4.21 

1988* 

4  .20 

1989* 

4  .22 

*  Estimate 

B  Adjusted  for  th«  1985  K-12  •nroll»«nt  rat. 

,mirr..      National  Cantsr  for  Education  Statistics.  U.S.  D«partm«nt 
Sourc.      Hatloiial^Mi^r^^^  ^  PMiQnal  fitatUtlc,,  1988,  and  1989 

( forthcoming) . 
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APPENDIX  A;  METHODOLOGY  FOR  COMPARING  EXPENDITURES 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  education  expenditures,  in 
particular  for  pre -primary,  primary  and  secondary  education  among 
industrialized  countrtc.  The  only  source  of  education  expenditure  data  for 
multiple  countries  is  the  UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook.     Data  from  1985 
and  1980  were  examined.   1985  Is  the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available  for  most  countries,  and  1980  was  chosen  arbitrarily  as  a  startinc 
polnl  from  which  to  estimate  trends. 

The  1988  Yearbook  provides  the  enrollment  and  expenditure  data  for 
all  countries  in  this  report  with  the  exception  or  the  U.S.  1985 
expenditure.  Since  UNESCO  lists  no  U.S.  education  expenditure  figures  for 
years  since  1983.  these  figures  were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  1988  Digest  of  Education  Startles.  A  question  immediately 
arises  concerning  the  comparability  of  the  U.S.  and  UNESCO  data. 
Examination  of  total  education  expenditure  figures  for  1982  and  1983  the 
most  recent  years  for  which  both  UNESCO  and  Digest  data  arc  available, 
shows  that  the  numbers  correspond  quite  closely.  In  1982.  UNESCO's 
figure  was  1.5  percent  greater  than  the  Digest*,  and  In  1983.  the  Dtoesfs 
was  93  percent  larger  than  UNESCO's. 

Public  and  Pdvats  Expenditures 

For  all  countries  except  the  U.S.  and  Japan.  UNESCO  provides  data 
on  public  spendln/7  for  education  which  includes  u?arty  all  education 
expenditures.  Ir  die  U.S..  about  25  percent  of  all  education  spending  is 
private  money  wnlch  is  spent  primarily  for  higher  education.  The  UNESCO 
figures  given  for  the  U.S.  are  for  combined  public  and  private  spending.  In 
Japan,  approximately  20  percent  of  all  education  spending  is  private  ind  it 
is  also  biased  toward  higher  education.  Since  1984.  the  UNESCO  fixtures 
for  Japan  include  both  public  and  private  expenditures.  Our  calculation  of 
1980  public  and  private  Japanese  education  spending  is  explained  below. 

Spending  for  Pre- Primary.  Primary,  and  Secondary  Education 

Our  primary  goal  la  to  compare  K*12  spending  among  industrialized 
countries.  Unxbrtunr/^iry,  UNESCO  does  not  disaggregate  total 
expenditures  into  spending  for  K-12  and  higher  education,  but  this 
information  can  be  calculated  from  the  data  gtven.  (In  this  paper,  when 
the  expression  h>  *2  is  used.  TC  represents  all  the  pre- primary  years.) 
UNESCO  divides  total  education  spending  into  current  (operating  expenses) 
and  capital  expenditures  and  provides  the  distribution  of  current 
expenditures  between  K-12  and  higher  education.  However,  data  on 
capital  expenditures  are  not  available  bv  level  of  schooling.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  estimate  total  spending  on  K*12  by  making  assumptions 
about  the  distribution  of  capital  spending  between  K-12  and  higher 
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education.  (For  moat  countries,  capital  spending  is  less  than  ten  percent 
ot  total  spending) 

First  the  ratio  o'  current  spending  on  K-12  to  current  spending  on 
both  K-12*  and  high**  education  is  determined.  This  ratio  is  then  applied 
to  total  capital  expenditures  to  estimate  capital  spending  for  K-12  The 
estimated  K-12  capital  spending  is  added  to  K-12  current  spending  to  give 
a  preliminary  figure  for  K-12  expenditures.  (Other  additions  to  this  amount 

•  described  below.)  This  method  assumes  that  capital  spending  is 
apportioned  between  K-12  and  higher  education  exactly  as  is  current 
sDendlna   Although  this  assumption  is  probably  not  strictly  accurate  (see 
below)  it  affects  the  calculation  of  every  country's  expenditures  ^  a  very 
small  amount),  and  so  will  not  bias  our  results  toward  any  particular 
country    The  comparison  of  K- 12  operating  expenses  (current 
ex^iiures)  showrHn  Table  4  yields  essentially  the  same  rankings  as  our 
comparison  of  total  K- 12  spending. 

As  mentioned  above,  current  expenditures  are  dlw^gued  into 
spending  for  K-12  and  higher  education,  but  also  into  two  additional 
cMeflortes-  "other-  and  "not  distributed.-  The  latter  two  categories,  as 
2d*  UNESCO?  include,  respectively,  spending  on  -special,  adult  and 
Stypn  of  education  which  cannot  be  classified  by  level"  and  m 
-admln^tuon  for  which  there  is  no  breakdown  by  level  of  educaUon^ 
The  U.S.  aislgns  no  expenditures  to  these  two  categories  while  in  other 
countries  tl;es>two  items  account  for  up  to  25  percent  of  all  current 
cxDend'4tjs.  Ignoring  these  two  categories  would  have  serioushr  biased 
our^wtt "  To wmplre  K-12  expenditures  among  countries,  all  education 
s^ndu^  includ^  ETslzable  ^ditures  listed  In  the  other;  and  "not 
disuibuted-  categories,  must  be  assigned  to  either  K-12  or  higher 
education. 

The  exact  distribution  of  these  expenoUtures  by  level  of  education  is 
not  available.    Therefore,  we  estimate  their  contribution  to  total  K-12 
s"  Z  ta ^  assuming  that  spending  in  these  two  categories  is  oUstrtbuted 

of  current  spending.  Adding  these  amounts  to  the  preLminary  K-12  total 
described  above  gives  total  K-12  spending. 

tcjAs  U  S  education  expenditures  are  obtained  from  the  DlQest  oj 

the  same  method  that  la  used  for  the  other  counWe^l.e..  by  aaauinlrig 
Sit  *TpercenU«e  of  tottl  capital  .pending  which  f« >toK-12  la  the 
s«me  aa  the  percentage  of  current  •pending  for  K-li.  need 
to  know  the  percenU*  of  current  ,»P«ndlng  for £ X. aa  w«U  aatoul 
current  and  capital  »pendln|  for  all  ^«£%^  J%J#?J 
supplies  moatof  theae  data,  except  the  dlatrtbutton  of  private K-12 
sp^dlnalxween  current  and  capital  Z^*0*"^?0^ 
asaumptton  la  neceaea.-y  to  calculate  total  U.S.  K-12  spending.  We  assume 
SaiZ ^auo  of  current  to  capital  K-12  spending  la  the  same  for  private 
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expenditures  as  for  public  We  can  then  determine  total  K- 12  spending  for 
the  U  S 

More  detailed  data  show  that  current  and  capital  spending  in  the 
U  S.  are  not  distributed  between  K- 12  and  higher  education  In  the  same 
proportions.  K-12  usually  accounts  for  a  larger  share  of  current  spending 
than  of  capital  spending.  Put  another  way.  capital  spending  is  skewed 
toward  higher  education.  In  our  treatment  of  capital  expenditures,  some 
fraction  of  capital  spending  for  higher  education  is  attributed  to  K- 12.  Our 
method  tends  to  overestimate  K- 12  spending,  especially  for  the  U  S.  where 
expenditures  on  higher  education  are  so  large.  This  upward  bias  in  our 
estimate  of  K-12  spending,  particularly  for  the  U.S..  is  a  bias  against  our 
conclusion  that  the  U.S.  Is  a  low  spender  on  pre- primary,  primary,  and 
secondary  education. 

Japan  presents  other  difficulties.  As  noted  .-bove.  20  percent  of  all 
education  spending  in  Japan  Is  private  money.  Theiefcre  we  need  to 
include  both  public  and  private  expenditures  in  our  calculations  of  K- 12 
spending.  Beginning  in  1984.  UNESCO  lists  both  total  (public  plus 
private)  education  spending  and  public  spending  for  Japan.  Prior  to  1984. 
only  public  expenditures  are  provided.  In  Table  9.  I960  combined  public 
and  private  education  expenditures  are  estimated  by  increasing  the  1980 
public  spending  figure  by  the  percentage  of  1985  private  to  public 
spending.  This  assumes  that  private  expenditure  as  a  percentage  of  total 
spending  was  equal  in  1980  and  1985.  Another  piece  of  information  is 
also  lacking.  To  calculate  public  plus  private  K-12  spending  in  1980.  the 
distribution  of  private  as  well  as  public  spending  by  ?evel  of  education  is 
needed.  But  this  information  Is  provided  for  public  spending  only.  Since 
private  expenditures  are  skewed  toward  hlghrr  creation,  we  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  equivalent  distributions  between  K- 12  and  higher 
education  for  both  public  and  private  expenditures.  Therefore,  we  use  the 
1985  distribution  figure  for  public  plus  private  spending,  applied  to  the 
1980  combined  expenditures,  to  estimate  totai  1980  K-12  spending  in 
Japan. 


Enrollment*  and  EaroJhntnt  Adjusted  Expenditures 

UNESCO  data  on  enrollments  are     d  to  make  all  the  international 
comparisons.  The  enrollment  figures  it  .ode  students  In  both  private  and 
public  schools  since  the  expenditures  cover  both  private  and  public 
schools. 

Because  different  countries  have  different  proportions  of  school-age 
children  in  their  populations,  some  adjiuk  em  must  be  made  for  differing 
enrollment  rates  among  countries.  For  exmpk  when  expenditures  are 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national  income,  a  country  with  20  percent  of 
its  population  enrolled  in  school  would  be  expected  to  spend  more  on 
education  than  a  country  with  an  enrollment  rate  of  only  15  percent.  To 
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permit  meaningful  comparisons,  expenditures  must  be  adjusted  to  a 
common  enrollment  rate,  where  the  enrollment  rate  Is  calculated  as  the 
percentage  of  the  population  actually  enrolled  in  school. 

Any  enrollment  rate  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  standard  to 
which  all  countries'  expenditures  are  adjusted.  We  chose  the  1985  U  S. 
rate    To  adjust  other  countries'  expenditures  to  the  U.S,  enrollment  rate, 
foreign  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  GDP  aic  multiplied  by  the  rauo  of 
the  U.S.  enrollment  rate  to  the  foreign  enrollment  rate.  This  raises  (lowers) 
expenditures  for  countries  with  enrollment  rates  below  (above)  these  of  the 
U  S  The  adjusted  expenditure  figure  shows  the  level  of  spending  which 
would  occur  If  each  country  enrolled  the  same  percenta*  of  the  populaUon 
as  did  the  U.S.,  while  its  rate  of  spending  remained  unchanged.  This 
adjustment  assumes  constant  returns  to  scale  in  education. 


Non-US,  Awt|M 

A  non-U.S.  average  is  the  weighted  average  of  all  countries'  (except 
the  U.S.)  expenditures  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  GDP.  Hie  weights  are 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  each  country's  students  over  the  total  number 
of  students  in  all  (except  the  U.S.)  countries. 
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APPENDIX  B:   EDUCATION  SHARE  Of  NATIONAL  SPENDING 

To  indicate  the  national  effort  expended  on  education  by  each 
country,  the  education  spending  data  in  Table  1  is  expressed  as  a  portion 
of  total  national  income,  i.e..  Gross  Domestic  Product    Usually  national 
spending  equals  national  income    However,  when  a  country  has  a  trade 
deficit  (or  surplus),  national  income  and  national  spending  diverge  bv  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  (or  surplus).  This  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
education  effort  appear  relatively  greater  in  a  deficit  nation  and  relatively 
smaller  in  a  surplus  country.  In  effect,  using  national  income  as  the 
denominator  does  not  take  into  account  the  tact  that  the  total  national 
spending  in  a  trade  deficit  country  has  been  swollen  by  borrowing  from 
abroad.  In  a  trade  deficit  country,  national  spending  is  greater  than 
national  income,  and  education  expenditures  are  a  smaller  share  of 
national  spending  than  of  national  income.  Thus,  a  more  accurate  picture 
might  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  fraction  of  each  coiAntry's  total 
national  spending  which  is  devoted  to  education. 

Table  Bl  shows  education  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  national 
spending  for  the  U.S..  which  has  a  large  trade  deficit  and  the  two  major 
trade  surplus  countries     West  Germany  and  Japan.  In  1985.  U.S. 
spending  on  pre-primary.  primary  and  secondary  education  was  only  3,99 
percent  of  total  national  spending,  while  Germany  spent  4-81  percent  and 
Japan  4  92  percent.  In  either  case,  whether  education  expenditures  are 
calculated  as  a  share  of  national  income  or  national  spending,  the  U  S. 
spends  less  than  all  but  two  of  the  16  countries  studied. 
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TABU  Bl:     TRAD  I  ADJUSTED  1DOCATXOM  IXPIiJDITORIl  ,  Has 

(in  millions) 

SfirainY  (DM)  ,  Japan  m  United  states  £j 

1.  GOP  1,830,490  316,303,000  3, 967, 472 

2.  Trade  Surplus  66,390  10,775,000  -118,652 

3.  Total  Spending      1,764,100  305,528,000  4,086,124 

(1-2) 

4.  Adjusted  K-12  84,806  15,022,619  162,960 

Spending 

-as  Share  of  GDP         4.61  4.8%  4.  it 

-As  Share  of  Total      4.8%  4.9%  4.0\ 

Spending 

Sources:    National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Education;    Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  1988. 
UNESCO;  Statistical  Yearbook,  1988. 
OECD,  National  Accounts,  Vol.  1,  1989. 
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Endnotes 

1  Speech  at  Education  Summit.  University  of  Virginia.  September.  28. 
1989    (Whi'e  House  transcript). 

2  Press  Briefing.  Charlottesville.  Virginia.  September  27.  1989  (White 
House  transcript). 

3  Press  Conference.  May  3.  1989    (U  S.  Department  of  Education 
transcript). 

4.      Speech  at  an  American  Council  for  Capital  Formation  conference. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  12.  1989.  IACCF  trai.scrlpt). 

5       "Bargain  Remedies  for  our  Educators."  S  iv  York  Times.  June  22. 
1989. 

6.      NBC  'Today  Show."  September  27.  1989. 

7      Speech  at  an  American  Council  for  Capital  Formation  conference. 
Washington.  D.C..  October  tl.  1989.  (ACCF  transcript). 

8.  included  In  the  study  are  Canada.  Japan.  Australia,  and  all  of 
western  Europe,  except  for  the  three  least  wealthy  countries:  Turkev. 
Greece  and  Portugal.  Spain  is  omitted  because  the  UNESCO  data  are 
insufficient  and  Luxembourg  because  of  its  small  size.  Other 
analysts  might  prefer  another  grouping  of  countries.  However,  any 
selection  of  industrialized  countries  would  show  the  U.S.  to  be  a 
relatively  low  spender  on  education. 

9.  UNESCO.    1988.  Statistkxd  Yearbook.  Parts:  UNESCO.     This  is 
virtually  the  only  source  of  data  for  making  international  comparisons 
of  education  spending.  It  was  the  dCtta  source  for  comparative  studies 
of  education  standing  done  by  the  U.S.  Departxrent  of  Education  and 
the  Congrr  ssJonU  Research  Service.  Some  of  the  UNESCO  data  are 
reproduced  in  the  annual  Statistical  Abstract  oj'the  United  States  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

10.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.   1968.  Digest  oj  Education  Statistics.  Washington.  D.C  : 
Government  Printing  Office. 

11.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  U.S.  "backloads"  education  system  by 
putting  more  money  into  higher  education.  If  so.  comparing 
education  spending  at  the  K-12  level  as  we  do.  biases  any 
comparison  against  the  U.S.  system  and  the  appropriate  comparison 
is  spending  for  all  education  levels  (which  shows  the  U.S.  is  a 
relatively  high  spender).  This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  However,  if 
the  U.S.  system  must  be  evaluated  at  the  collegiate  level  then  no 
cross-country  comparisons  of  spen  ling  and  student  performance  are 
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possible  since  student  test  scores  are  only  available  for  fourteen  year 
olds.  As  a  result,  there  are  no  data  to  support  the  claim  that  we 
have  high  spending  and  low  performance. 

12.    There  are  many  factors  which  account  for  the  lower  expenditures  of 
private  schools.  In  1965.  75  percent  of  private  primary  and 
secondary  students  were  in  grades  K-8.  and  only  25  percent  were  in 
grades  9-12.  Education  in  the  lower  grades  is  less  expensive  than 
education  in  higher  grades.  Many  private  schools  offer  fewer 
extracurricular  activities  and  special  classes  than  do  public  schools 
Private  schools  also  receive  some  public  monies,  although  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  does  not  calculate  the  exact  amounts.  The 
sources  of  these  funds  include  the  Title  I  program  for  low  income 
students,  salaries  for  some  special  education  teachers,  sharing  of 
textbooks  and  bus  transportation,  and  others. 

13     Purchasing  power  parity  rates  could  be  used  for  the  conversions,  but 
these  also  give  misleading  results.  Expenditures  must  be  related  to 
some  measure  of  national  income. 

14.  This  is  not  a  second,  independent  conflnnatlon  of  this  ranking,  but  a 
different  calculation  using  the  same  data  as  in  Table  1. 

15.  The  enrollment  adjusted  expenditure  figures  of  Tables  7  and  10  differ 
from  those  in  Tables  1  and  9.  Since  UNESCO  does  not  provide  any 
expenditure  or  enrollment  information  for  y*ars  after  1986.  all  data, 
both  expenditures  and  enrollments,  in  Tables  7  and  10  were  obtained 
from  the  1988  and  1989  (forthcoming)  Digest  of  Education  Statistics. 
The  1985  figure  of  4.08  percent  calculated  from  the  Digest  data,  is 
close  to  the  value  in  Tables  1  :nd  9  of  4.1  percent  Differences  stem 
from  our  use  of  a  calculated  capital  expenditure  figure  which  is 
greater  than  true  spending,  and  from  minor  discrepancies  between  the 
U.S.  and  UNESCO  data.  The  1980  figure  of  4.1  percent  in  Table  9  is 
6  percent  greater  than  the  3.88  percent  shown  in  Tables  7  and  10. 
UNESCO  lists  I960  K-12  expenditure  as  $118.0  billion  which  19  very 
similar  to  the  1961  Digests  figure  of  $116.3  billion.  However,  the 
1988  Digest  gives  a  revised  1960  K-12  expenditure  of  $112.3  billion, 
and  this  is  the  value  used  in  Tables  7  and  10.  Also.  UNESCO 
enrollment  figures  tend  to  be  larger  than  those  reported  by  the  U.S. 
These  two  factors  account  for  the  difference  between  the  1980 
numbers. 


16.    Hough.  J.R  1964.  Trance"  in  Educational  Policy,  an  Inteniatioaal 
Survey,  J.RHough.  ed..  New  York:  St  Martin's  Press. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 
ruiuc  Amws 

shortchange  PnucATiON;  \  CASE  STVDY  TH  EL&HEB  ECaiLQaigS 

Technical  Assessment 

Overview 

The  Economic  Policy  Institute  (EPI)  study  never  does  what  it 
claims  to  do— aeasure  comparative  education  spending  levels 
between  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized  nations.  Such 
a  comparison  requires  a  measure  of  per  pupil  spending  in  each 
country's  value  in  a  common  currency  (e.g.,  0.3 .  dollars). 
Hence,  the  EPI  study  shifts  the  focus  of  the  education  debate 
away  from  the  critical  issue  of  how  to  reform  the  U.S.  education 
system  to  that  of  matching  spending  with  other  nations. 

1 .      The  economic  Policy  Institute's  proposed  measure. 

education's  share  of  national  income,  is  not  an  appropriate 
measure  of  the  commi.ment  of  a  nation  for  education. 

Tf.e  Economic  Policy  Institute  (EPI)  calculates  a  country's 
education  spending  as  the  ratio  of  that  country's 
educational  expenditures  to  its  national  income.     In  fact, 
this  is  not  a  measure  of  spending  commitment  at  all.  Its 
value  depends  not  only  on  what  a  country  is  spending  on 
education  (i.e.,,  the  numerator  of  the  ratio),  but  also  on 
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the  size  of  its  economy  (i.e.,  the  denominator  of  the 
ratio) . 

Although  the  EPI  report  uses  its  measure  as  interchangeable 
with  spending  levels,  the  two  aro  not  equivalent.  The 
following  examples  illustrate  the  differences  among 
measures.    Applying  the  EPI  statistic  to  the  50  U.S.  States 
(1986),  Minnesota's  education  expenditures  absorbed  3.7 
percent  of  its  State's  income  and  Mississippi's  education 
expenditures  absorbed  3.9  percent  of  its  State's  income. 
Yet  no  one  would  conclude  that  Mississippi,  a  relatively 
low-income  State,  devotes  more  resources  to  education  than 
Minnesota,  a  relatively  high-income  State.  Actual 
expenditures  per  pupil,  an  appropriate  measure  of 
educational  spending,  varied  widely  between  the  two  States-- 
$4,180  in  Minnesota  compared  to  52,350  per  pupil  in 
Mississippi. 

Food  expenditure  comparisons  among  nations  further 
illustrate  the  wrong  headedness  o£  the  EPI  approach. 
Impoverished  nations,  such  as  Ethiopia  and  India,  devote 
about  half  their  national  income  to  food,  roughly  five  times 
the  U.S.  percentage.    Yet,  no  one  would  conclude  that  these 
nations  actually  achieve  higher  real  levels  of  food 
expenditures,  nor  chat  the  U.S.  should  increase  its  food 
expenditures  to  reach  the  percentages  spent  in  less  well-off 
countries. 
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The  Purchasing  Power  Parity  (PPP)  index  is  a  lupsrior  method 
for  equating  sducation  expenditure  l«veli  among  countries. 
T\.+  PPP  adjusted  expenditures  "can  bs  applisd  to  obtain 
'rsal'  quantity  comparisons  between  countries  at  a  certain 
time."    (OECD)    When  ussd  to  squat*  per  student  sxpsnditures 
across  nations,  ths  ranking  of  nations  changes  dramatically 
from  the  EPZ  analysis. 

Within  a  country,  resources  for  education  are  measured  by 
its  spending  per  pupil,  with  education  spending  expressed  in 
terns  of  that  country's  own  currency.  For  the  U.S. ,  this  is 
expressed  as  the  dollar  value  of  its  expenditures  per  pupil. 
International  spending  comparisons  require  equating  currency 
values  across  countries,  while  market  exchange  rates  would 
translate  expenditures  of  foreign  currencies  into  their  U.S. 
dollar  equivalents,  the  results  would  be  questionable 
because  of  the  substantial  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates. 

While  the  exchange  rate  approach  is  flawed,  the  solution  is 
not  to  throw  out  per  pupil  spending  comparisons,  but  to 
apply  a  more  accurate  method  for  equating  currencies.  The 
Purchasing  Power  Parity  (PPP)  index  is  such  a  measure.  The 
Organizat   >n  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) ,  whose  member  countries  are  included  in  the  EPI  list 
of  countries,  commonly  uses  chis  index  for  generating 
comparative  international  e>.Denditure  statistics. 
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Construction  of  the  PPP  index  is  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) .    Both  are  based  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  fixed  narkat  basket  of  goods.  While 
the  CPI  measures  comparative  costs  of  purchase  •  a  fixed 
market  basket  between  two  tine  periods,  the  PPP  measures 
comparati-e  costs  of  a  common  market  basket  between  two 
countries.    Thus,  the  PPP  measures  "the  number  of  U.S. 
dollars  needed  m  each  country  to  fcuy  the  same 
representative  basket  of  fixed  goods  and  services  costing 
$100  in  the  United  States." 

Table  1  displays  the  PPP  values  for  OECD  nations  for  three 
years— 1985,  1987,  and  1988.    An  increase  in  the  index  means 
that  it  costs  more  dollars  to  purchase  the  same  goods. 
(Note  the  generally  small  changes  in  the  magnitudes  hetween 
1985  and  1988  for  most  nations,   in  contrast  to  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  shown  by  the  market 
exchange  rates.) 

Th«  EPI  paper  classifies  K  through  i2  as  including  pre- 
primary  education. 

Appendix  A  of  the  EPI  paper  states  that  "In  this  paper,  when 
the  txpressioi  k-12  is  used,    'K»  represents  all  the  pre- 
primary  >ears."    This  definition  of  k  through  12  is  not  only 
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deceptive,  but  biases  aggregate  public  expenditure  figures 
gainst  the  U.S.     Private  spending  by  families  with  young 
children  constitutes  a  auch  more  significant  share  of  total 
pre-primary  education  in  the  U.S.  than  in  most  other 
nations.    Hence,  total  U.S.  spending  for  pre-primary 
education  is  understated  relative  to  those  of  other  nations 
in  which  pre-primary  education  is  publicly  supported  and 
included  in  their  government's  reported  figures. 

Th»  inclusion  of  airoenditurae  jn  thm  tt0th«r"  ing  „n?^ 
distributed"  categories  «»v  fejaj  cftlttUl  mamin^  ^t  n,g, 
Hhlch  flPtt  not  TtPPrt  pending  binder  th.*.  cat« ooriaa. 

These  categories  are  not  well-defined  by  UNESCO,  and 
moreover,  there  is  no  breakdown  by  education  level. 


According  tf  OECD^jfcther  expenditures"  are  those  which 


cannot  be  classified  in  categories  such  as  instructional 
staff,  administration,  and  materials.     The  -not  distributed" 
category  refers  to  government  subsidies  or  transfers  to 
public  and  private  institutions  which  cannot  be  separated  by 
purpose,  mainly  due  to  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the 
recipient  institutions. 


when  pre-JC  through  12  spending  ie  accurately  compared  to 
other  nations,  the  U.S.  ranJcs  seoond  only  to  Switaerland  out 
of  22  OECD  countriee.    if  the  unoertain  "other*'    and  "not 
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distributed"  categories  ax*  included,  tha  U.S.  ranks  fifth 
(Table  2).     (Nota:    Tha  SPI  comparisons  hava  been  extended 

to  include  all  22  OECD  countriea  for  which  the  PPP  ia 
available.) 

Table  2  uess  the  same  UNESCO  information  on  country 
expenditures  and  enrollments  as  did  the  EPI .    It  applies  the 
PPP  index  to  equate  currencies  across  countries. 

Two  rankings  are  shown.  U.S.  per  pupil  spending  ranks  second 
out  of  22  OECD  countries,  using  only  known  expenditures. 
When  the  unknown  spending  categories  are  included,  the  U.S. 
ranks  fifth  out  of  22. 

Research  has  supported  the  position  that  tha  discussion  on 
how  to  improve  education  must  focus  on  how  to  improve  the 
use  of  resources. 

In  a  comprehensive  review  of  187  studies  of  the  relationship 
between  spending  and  achievement  scores,  Eric  Hanushek  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  found  no  significant  correlation 
between  the  two. 

Moreover,  between  school  years  1980-1981  and  1988-1989, 
aggregate  spending  on  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  rose  from  $157  to  $199  billion  (in 
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1988-89  dollars)   for  an  increase  of  about  27  percent. 
Average  salaries  for  public  school  teachers  rose  from 
$24,632  to  529,567  (in  constant  dollars)  over  the  same 
period.     Pupil-to-teacher  ratios  decreased  from  18.9  to  17. 
percent. 

However,  over  this  same  period,  test  scores  have  improved 
very  little.    Recent  evidence  from  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP*  shows  that  reading  and 
writing  scores  have  remained  virtually  unchanged. 


TABLE  1 


COMPARISON  OF  INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCIES 


ftrYt  rPv 

i  Levels 

Purchaalna  Power 

Parities 

1  ¥00 

1¥Of 

iQRft 
IgQO 

1985 

1987 

1QOO 

Australia 

86 

94 

111 

1.24 

1  35 

1 .42 

Austria 

80 

133 

133 

166 

16,6 

16  4 

Belgium 

75 

119 

1 18 

44  6 

44.5 

43  5 

Canada 

69 

93 

101 

1.22 

1.23 

1  24 

Denmark 

92 

149 

1 54 

98 

10  2 

10  3 

Finland 

96 

141 

153 

5  97 

621 

6  39 

Franca 

81 

124 

1 24 

7  27 

7  43 

Garmany 

84 

137 

138 

2.48 

247 

2  42 

Greece 

56 

74 

77 

77.3 

100 

1 10 

Iceland 

91 

138 

150 

37  7 

53  3 

64  6 

IrtUnd 

76 

1 10 

111 

0  723 

0  74 

0  731 

Italy 

68 

108 

111 

1302 

1406 

1440 

Japan 

93 

147 

162 

222 

213 

207 

Luxembourg 

73 

1 10 

1 10 

43  t 

41 

40  3 

Netnerianos 

77 

1 19 

119 

2  55 

24 

2  36 

NtwZaaland 

67 

99 

114 

1  35 

1  67 

1.75 

Norway 

100 

128 

132 

8  63 

864 

86 

Portugal 

39 

60 

63 

66  2 

846 

91.2 

Spam 

56 

86 

93 

95  3 

106 

108 

Sweden 

95 

137 

146 

8  15 

8  69 

696 

Switzerland 

98 

163 

166 

2  42 

243 

2  42 

Turkey 

29 

31 

30 

153 

264 

422 

Unitad  Kingdom 

73 

95 

107 

0  568 

0  583 

0  601 

Uniled  Stataa 

100 

100 

100 

1 

1 

1 

00 


The  comparative  price  levels  show  the  number  of  U  S  dollar i  needed  In  each  country  to  buy  the  same  representative  baiket  ot 
final  goods  and  services  costing  liOO  in  the  United  Stales.  They  are  based  on  the  purchasing  power  parity  index  tor  each 
country. 

Purchasing  power  parities  are  Indexes  given  In  national  currency  units  per  U  S  dollar 
SOURCE:  Organization  lor  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
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TABLE  2 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPARISONS  OF  PER  STUDENT  EXPENDITURES  (1) 
(Pre-K  through  Secondary  School) 


Current  Expenditures 


Current  Expenditures 

Per  Student 
Including  Unknown 


Per  Student 

mngr  tx 

jenditures 

Year 

M 

Rank 

Switzerland 

1985 

S3.663 

1 

rq  qta 

1 

United  States 

1985 

$3,310 

2 

#o«o  1  U 

5 

Sweden 

1985 

$3,214 

3 

O  01  Q 

Z 

Canada 

1985 

S3. 192 

4 

$3,499 

4 

Denmark 

1986 

S3.089 

5 

$3,596 

3 

Norway 

1985 

$2,900 

6 

$3,277 

6 

Luxembourg 

1963 

S2.596 

7 

$2,970 

7 

Austria 

1985 

S2.497 

8 

$2,829 

8 

West  Germany 

1985 

S2.253 

9 

$2,530 

9 

Belgium 

1985 

$2,234 

10 

$2,509 

10 

France 

1984 

S1.996 

11 

$2,329 

11 

Australia 

1985 

$1,995 

12 

$2,147 

14 

United  Kingdom 

1984 

S1.697 

13 

$2,155 

12 

Netherlands 

1984 

$1 .860 

14 

$2,152 

13 

Japan 

1985 

S1.605 

15 

$2,079 

15 

New  Zealand 

1985 

$  1.262 

16 

$1,324 

17 

Italy 

1983 

S1.249 

17 

$1,568 

16 

Ireland 

1984 

$1,106 

18 

$1,143 

18 

Portugal 

1965 

$911 

19 

$963 

19 

Spain 

1979 

$596 

20 

$623 

20 

Greece 

1984 

$514 

21 

$520 

21 

Turkey 

1965 

$241 

22 

$260 

22 

(1 )  Per  student  expenditures  in  foreign  currencies  are  expressed 
in  dollar  values  using  the  1985  Purchasing  Power  Parities  (???) 
Index  supplied  by  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD). 
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Economic  Policy  Institute 

!7V*HO«  INLAND  A\lM  I  S\l  •  M.  (TE  "12  •  Vlf>HINGTON  IX  .\Y*  •  {,« 

MEASURING  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  SPENDING: 
A  RESPONSE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

by  M.  Edith  Rasell  and  Lawrence  Mishel 

INTRODJCTION 

On  January  17  the  Economic  Policy  Institute  released  our  study 
showing  the  U.S.  spends  less  on  pre-primary.  primary  and  secondary 
education  than  all  other  industrialized  countries  except  two.  The  study  has 
been  widely  reported  in  the  news  media.  Shortly  after  its  release,  the 
Department  of  Education  issued  a  Technical  Assessment"  of  the  report  in 
which  they  challenged  our  methodology  and  conclusions.  This  paper  gives 
our  responses  to  each  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  is  our  conclusion,  based  on  the  evaluation  outlined  below,  that  the 
Department  of  Education's  criticisms  are  without  merit  and  do  not  affect 
our  original  finding:  the  U.S.  spends  less  than  most  other  industrialized 
countries  on  K-12  education.  Following  a  brief  overview,  detailed  discussion 
of  each  point  begins  on  page  3. 

I.    The  Department  charges  that  our  method,  comparing  expenditures 
expressed  as  a  share  of  national  income,  is  inappropriate. 

Our  Response:  Expenditures  expressed  as  a  share  of  national 
income  provide  the  most  accurate  comparisons  of  education  effort  and 
resources  provided  to  students.  This  is  the  most  commonly  used  and 
widely  accepted  measure  of  expenditure  comparison,  it  has  been 
frequently  cited  by  Administration  officials  in  the  past  and.  contrary 
to  claims  made  by  the  Department  of  Education,  it  is  the  measure 
used  by  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECD).  as  seen  In  their  recent  comparative  study  on  education. 

II   The  Department  would  use  per  pupil  expenditures  as  the  preferred 
measure  of  comparison. 
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Our  Response:  Per  pupil  expenditures  provide  valid  comparisons 
only  if  used  in  conjunction  with  a  measure  of  relative  incomes  or 
prices.  The  Department's  Mississippi  -  Minnesota  example,  discussed 
below,  illustrates  how  misleading  per  pupil  expenditure  figures  are. 
and  shows  the  validity  of  share-of-income  comparisons. 

III.  The  Department  recommends  using  Purchasing  Power  Parity  (PPP) 
exchange  rates  to  translate  foreign  expenditure  per  pupil  flares  mto  dollars 
which  can  then  be  compared  directly. 

Our  Response:  PPPs  show  relative  standards  of  living  among 
countries,  but  cannot  be  used  to  compare  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
goods  and  services  which  can  be  purchased  with  a  given  expenditure. 

IV   The  Department  charges  that  including  expenditures  listed  by  UNESCO 
In  the  "other"  and  "not  distributed"  categories  may  bias  results  against  the 
US. 

Our  Response:  Omitting  these  two  categories  of  education  spending, 
as  the  Department  of  Education  suggests,  would  lessen  the  accuracy 
of  the  study. 

V.    The  Department  charges  that  we  understate  U.S.  spending  on  pre- 
primary  education. 

Our  Response:  The  U.S.  expenditure  figure,  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  does  not  Include  all  private  spending  on 
pre-primary  education.  However.  In  all  the  other  countries  except 
Japan,  the  expenditures  do  not  Include  any.  private  expenditures  on 
either  pre-primary.  primary  or  secondary  school.  Since  these 
expenditures  are  all  relatively  small,  their  inclusion  or  omission  has 
only  minor  affects  on  countries'  relative  expenditure  levels. 

We  discuss  each  of  these  topics  in  more  detail  below. 
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I.  ARB  COMPARISONS  OF  EDUCATION  SPENDING  AS  A  SHARE  OP 
NATIONAL  INCOME  APPROPRIATE? 

In  making  our  comparisons  of  International  spending,  we  use  the 
most  commonly  accepted  and  widely  used  measure  of  spending 
comparisons:  expenditures  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  national  Income 
(GDP  or  GNP).  Administration  officials  use  this  m      re  of  education 
spending  (see  "Shortchanging  Education",  page  2),  H*.  er  Porter,  the  White 
House  Domestic  Policy  Advisor,  remarked  In  December  1989.  that, 
compared  to  other  countries.  U.S.  spending  for  education  Is  "more  per 
capita,  more  per  student.  Jt  is  more  as  a  share  of  our  gross  national 
product.  We  spend  one-and-a-half  percent  of  GNP  more  than  the  Japanese 
•Jo  on  education."1  The  only  education  spending  comparisons  shown  In  the 
UNESCO  Statistical  Yearbook  use  this  measure,  and  this  comparison  of 
education  expenditures  Is  the  only  one  presented  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
)f  the  United  States  *rom  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.   In  a  recent  Cato 
institute  report  on  comparative  education  spending,  share  of  national 
income  is  the  only  measure  of  comparison  used.  World  Bank  comparisons 
uf  education  spending  are  presented  as  shares  of  government  budget  along 
with  the  budget's  share  of  national  income.  International  comparisons  of 
health  care  expenditures  are  routinely  stated  In  terms  of  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  naUonal  Income,  and  the  CIA  compares  defense  spending 
between  countries  by  examining  expenditures      a  sh^re  of  national  income 
(copies  of  these  reports  are  attached). 

The  Department  of  Education  claims  that  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Coope radon  and  Development  (OECD)  "commonly  uses  a 
(purchasing  power  parity  Index)  for  generating  comparative  international 
expenditure  stadsdes."  We  disagree.  For  example,  the  most  recent  OECD 
study  of  International  education  expenditures.2  published  In  1989.  uses 
expenditures  as  a  percent  of  national  income  and  per  student  expenditures 
as  a  percent  of  per  capita  national  income  as  the  methods  of  comparison 
(sec  attached).  These  are  the  same  two  measures  of  comparative  spending 
that  we  identify  as  appropriate.  There  Is  no  mention  of  purchasing  power 
parity  (PPP)  in  the  book  nor  any  discussion  of  per  pupil  expenditures  (see 
below  for  a  further  discussion  of  PPPs). 

Expressing  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  national  income  gives  the 
most  accurate  International  comparisons.  And  it  is  by  this  measure  that 
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we  find  In  1985.  the  last  year  for  which  data  are  available,  the  U.S.  ranked 
fourteenth  out  of  sixteen  Industrialized  countries  In  spending  on  K-12. 
spending  more  than  only  two  countries,  and  less  than  thirteen. 

H.  ARE  EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  PER  PUPIL  THE  BEST  MEASURE 
FOR  COMPARING  SPENDING  AMONG  COUNTRIES? 

There  are  two  problems  with  comparisons  of  education  spending  per 
pupil.  First,  a  per  pupil  expenditure  comparison  Is  misleading  when  the 
units  being  compared  (countries  or  states)  have  different  wage  and  Income 
levels  and  thus  different  costs  for  educational  resources  (e.g..  teachers). 
Second,  spending  per  pupil  comparisons  necessarily  Involve  conversions  of 
foreign  currency  to  dollars,  leaving  the  comparisons  subject  to  misleading 
methodologies. 

Consider  first  the  issue  of  making  comparisons  Independently  of 
wages  and  costs.  Just  knowing  per  pupil  expenditures  for  each  country 
does  not  tell  us  how  many  education  resources  are  actually  being 
purchased.  One  country  may  spend  more  per  student,  but  because  costs 
(prices  and  wages)  are  higher,  the  expenditure  may  actually  purchase  less  - 
-  fewer  teachers,  fewer  schools,  fewer  books,  etc..  than  a  smaller 
expenditure  In  a  country  which  has  lower  costs  and  is  able  to  purchase 
more  for  its  money.  It  is  not  possible  to  compare  educauon  *spending  In 
any  meaningful  way  without  simultaneously  examining  relative  costs.  But 
costs  generally  reflect  wages.  Countries  with  higher  wages  usually  have 
higher  costs.  Higher  wages  mean  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  higher 
naUonal  Income.  Therefore  we  con  meaningfully  compare  expenditures  by 
examining  them  In  relation  to  national  Income.  This  Is  the  measure  we 
(and  many  others)  have  chosen  to  use:  expenditures  as  a  share  of  naUonal 
Income,  Examining  expenditure  figures  In  isolaUon  from  Income  levels  or 
some  measure  of  costs  is  misleading.  The  Department  of  Education's 
comparison  of  spending  In  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  serves  to  prove  our 
point. 

The  Department  of  Education's  Mississippi  -  Minnesota  Example 
The  Department  of  EducaUon's  January  16  response  to 
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"Shortchanging  Education"  compares  education  spending  in  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi.  They  describe  1986  spending  in  the  two  states  using  both  of 
the  measures  we  have  been  considering:  per  student  expenditures  ($4180  In 
Minnesota  and  $2350  in  Mississippi)  and  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
state  income  (3  7  percent  In  Minnesota  and  3  9  percent  in  Mississippi). 
These  figures  are  shown  in  the  table.  The  measure  of  spending  being 
supported  by  the  Department  of  EducaUon.  the  first  of  these  two.  shows 
Minnesota  to  far  outspend  Mississippi,  while  the  other  measure  (which  we 
use)  shows  Mississippi  to  slightly  outspend  Minnesota.  We  will  use  this 
example  to  show  that  a  share  of  income  comparison  of  educauon  spending 
provides  the  best  insight  tnto  the  level  of  educauonal  resources  being 
offered  students 


EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES  IN  MINNESOTA  AND  MISSISSIPPI,  1986. 


Current  Expenditures  as  a  Percent 
of  State  Income 


Minn/ 

Minnesota  Mississippi  Miss 


Hi  -as  reported  in  Dept.  of  Ed.        3.7%  3.9% 

response  to  "Shortchanging 
Educat ion" 

(2)  -actual  correct  expenditures         3.7%  3.5% 

<3)  -K-12  spending  adjusted  for  4.2%  3.5%  120% 

Mississippi  K-12  attendance 

(4)  Expenditures  Per  Student 

Attending  School  $4180  $2350  178% 

(5)  -corrected  for  relative  $2884  $2350  123% 

teacher  wages 


Sources:    National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  U  S.  Department  cf 
Education,   Digest  of  Education  Statistics;  1988  and  1989. 
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(a)  Erroneous  P?fa  frflP1  the  Department  of  Education 

First,  we  must  correct  the  Department  of  Education's  data.  In 
calculating  per  student  expenditures,  they  use  actual  1986  operating 
expenses.  But  In  the  percent-of-state-income  calculation,  they  use 
estimated  1986  operating  expenditures  which  overstate  Mississippi's 
expenditures  by  11.6  percent  while  the  Minnesota  estimate  is  quite  close  to 
the  actual  expenditure.  Actual  1986  operating  expenditures  were  3.5 
percent  of  Mississippi  state  Income  and  3.7  percent  of  Minnesota  state 
income  (see  row  2  in  the  table),  not  3.9  and  3.7.  respectively,  as  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  Also,  we  must  adjust  expenditures  for 
Mississippi's  higher  K-12  attendance,  calculated  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
state  population.  K-12  attendance  In  Mississippi  is  18.04  percent  of  the 
population,  while  in  Minnesota  is  16.00  percent.  On  this  basis  alone,  we 
would  expect  Mississippi  to  spend  a  larger  share  of  state  income  on  K-12 
education  than  Minnesota.  Adjusting  Minnesota  expenditures  to  the 
Mississippi  attendance  lsvel.  as  explained  in  "Shortchanging  Education." 
shows  Minnesota  to  spend  4.2  percent  of  state  income  to  Mississippi's  3.5 
percent,  or  put  another  way.  Minnesota  spends  a  20  percent  larger  share 
of  its  income  on  education  than  Mississippi 

Per  student  expenditures  are  $4180  and  $2350  for  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi,  respectively,  indicating  that  Minnesota  spends  78  percent  more 
per  pupil  than  Mississippi.  By  either  measure.  Minnesota  spends  Tiore  on 
education  than  Mississippi.  The  important  question  is.  does  Minnesota 
provide  78  percent  more  educational  resources  to  its  students  (as  the  per 
pupil  comparison  suggests)  or  20  percent  more  educational  resources  (as 
the  share  of  state  Income  comparison  suggests)? 

(b)  Taking  Wage  ravels  into  Account 

We  cannot  answer  this  question  until  we  know  how  costs  and  wages 
In  Mississippi  compare  with  those  in  Minnesota.  In  fact,  ccsts  are  far 
lower  in  Mississippi  reflecting  lower  Incomes  and  wages.  In  1986.  the  year 
we  are  examining,  teachers'  salaries  In  Mississippi  were  69  percent  of  those 
in  Minnesota.  Construction  costs,  heating  costs  and  wages  are  lower  in 
Mississippi  than  in  Minnesota.  Using  relative  teachers'  salaries  as  a 
Indicator  of  relative  costs  in  education,  we  estimate  that  In  Minnesota 
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every  dollar  spent  buys  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  a  dollar  buys  In 
Mississippi.  $4180  spent  In  Minnesota  Is  equivalent  to  spending  $2884 
($4180  x  .69)  In  Mississippi.  Therefore,  to  compare  the  actual  level  of 
educational  services  provided  in  the  two  states,  we  must  compare  spending 
levels  of  $2884  (the  Minnesota  level  adjusted  for  higher  wages  and  costs) 
and  $2350  (in  Mississippi).  By  this  comparison.  Minnesota  still  spends  23 
percent  more  per  student  than  does  Mississippi.  But  this  is  very  similar 
to  the  relative  spending  levels  shown  by  our  percent-of-state-lncome 
comparison  (Minnesota  outspends  Mississippi  by  20  percent),  and  very 
different  from  the  Department  of  Education  preferred  comparison  found  by 
comparing  per  student  expenditures  uncorrected  for  wages  (Minnesota 
outspends  Mississippi  by  78  percent). 

The  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  example  shows  that  comparisons  of 
per  student  expenditures  are  misleading  if  relative  wage,  cost  or  income 
levels  are  not  factored  into  the  calculation.   If  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
wage  and  cost  levels  necessary  to  adjust  expenditure  figures,  (which  is 
frequently  the  case,  particularly  in  cross-national  studies),  accurate 
comparisons  can  only  be  made  by  examining  spending  as  a  percent  of 
state  (or  national)  income. 


HI,  ARE  PURCHASING  POWER  PARITIES  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
CONVERTING  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  TO  DOLLARS  WHEN 
COMPARING  DIFFERING  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 
PROVIDED  TO  STUDENTS? 

International  comparisons  based  on  per  pupil  expenditures 
necessarily  run  into  another  difficulty  -  how  to  translate  each  country's 
spending  into  a  common  currency,  traditionally  the  dollar.  There  are  two 
means  by  which  this  conversion  could  be  accomplished.  One  way  is  to 
use  actual  exchange  rates    The  Department  of  Education  now  agrees  with 
us  that  this  method  frequently  gives  misleading  information.  The  second 
method  of  conversion,  currently  being  cha  tipioned  by  the  Department,  uses 
purchasing  power  parities  (PPPsJ    This  process  is  equally  flawed  and 
should  not  be  used. 

As  the  name  suggests.  PPPs  are  hypothetical  exchange  rates  which 
are  constructed  to  show  what  the  actual  exchange  rates  would  have  to  be 
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In  order  for  goods  and  services  to  cost  the  same  in  every  country.  These 
PPP  rates  were  designed  for  comparing  standards  of  living  across 
countries' -how  many  consumer  goods  and  services  people  can  afford  to 
buy.  PPP  exchange  rates  do  not  provide  a  cross* national  comparison  of 
what  can  be  purchased  for  a  given  expenditure.  They  cannot  be  used  to 
compare  educational  effort  nor  compare  resources  Provided  to  students. 
PPPs  are  completely  Inadequate  for  the  task  for  which  the  Department  of 
Education  would  use  them  -  to  compare  expenditures  between  countries 

An  example  will  Illustrate  the  differences  between  comparing  teachers' 
liVng  standards  (using  PPPs)  and  comparing  expenditures  for  educational 
services  (which  cannot  be  done  with  PPPs.)  In  1985,  primary  education 
teachers'  salaries  in  major  ciUes  in  the  U.S.  averaged  $26,267.  In  Tokyo, 
primary  school  teachers  received  ¥3,437  thousand  for  a  nine  month  school 
year.3  One  could  hire  a  teacher  in  the  U.S.  for  $26,267  or  one  could  hire 
a  similar  teacher  In  Japan  for  ¥3.437  thousand.  To  hire  equivalent 
numbers  of  primary  school  teachers,  for  each  dollar  spent  In  the  U.S..  131 
yen  (¥3.437.000/  $26,267)  must  be  spent  In  Japan.  The  "exchange  rate" 
necessary  to  provide  equivalent  numbers  of  primary  school  teachers  is  131 
yen  to  the  dollar.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  1985  PPP  exchange  rate 
of  222  yen  per  dollar  necessary  to  equalize  teachers'  living  standards  in 
each  country. 

To  enjoy  equivalent  standards  of  living,  a  Japanese  citizen  needs  an 
income  of  ¥222  for  every  dollar  of  income  received  by  a  U.S.  citizen.  So  a 
Japanese  teacher  receiving  only  ¥131  for  every  dollar  earned  In  the  U  S. 
will  have  a  living  standard  below  that  of  the  U.S.  teacher.4  However,  to 
hire  a  teacher  in  Japan,  one  need  only  pay  at  the  ¥131  rate,  not  the  ¥222 
rate.  PPP  exchange  rates  tell  us  about  relative  living  standards  among 
countries,  (determined  by  the  productivity  of  workers,  abundance  of 
resources  such  as  land  and  energy,  efficiency  of  markets,  etc.).  but  offer 
few  insights  Into  comparisons  ot  resources  provided  to  students. 
Remember,  the  Bush  Administration  has  been  linking  education  spending 
and  student  achievement,  so  the  issue  is  the  comparative  provision  of 
resources  to  students. 

The  Bush  Administration  s  and  Department  of  Education's  claims  that 
we  spend  lavishly  on  education  can  be  supported  only  If  ftrai.  we  compare 
per  pupil  expenditures  without  reference  to  wages,  costs  or  Incomes;  and 
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secondly,  use  purchasing  power  parities  to  convert  the  expenditures  to 
dollars.  B>  any  other  measure  the  U.S.  seriously  under-funds  education 
compared  to  other  industrialized  nations 


IV.   SHOULD  THE  "OTHER"  AND  "NOT  DISTRIBUTED'  CATEGORIES  BE 
INCLUDED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS? 

As  explained  in  our  report.  UNESCO  defines  the  "other"  and  "not 
distributed"  categories  to  Include  operating  expenses  for  "special,  adult  and 
other  types  of  education  which  cannot  be  classified  by  level"  and 
"administration  for  which  there  is  no  breakdown  by  level  of  education." 
This  is  money  spent  on  education,  but  it  Is  not  specifically  assigned  to 
K-12  or  to  higher  education.   (These  are  not  Insignificant  amounts  of 
money.   For  some  countries,  up  to  25  percent  of  all  education  spending 
falls  in  these  two  categories.)  The  U.S.  spends  money  in  these  areas,  but 
when  reporting  to  UNESCO,  assigns  these  expenditures  either  to  K-12  or  to 
higher  education.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  lists  no  expenditures  In  these  two 
areas.   QmUung  these  foreign  expenditures  from  our  comparisons  would 
have  decreased  the  accuracy  of  our  results.  Therefore,  as  explained  in 
/-i  m  endix  A  of  our  report,  for  each  country  we  ascribe  the  expenditures  in 
these  two  categories  to  K-12  and  higher  education  in  the  same  proportion 
as  *he  rest  of  the  country's  operating  expenses  are  distributed. 


V.     IS  THE  U.S.  EXPENDITURE  UNDERSTATED  DUE  TO  UNDER- 
COUNTED  PRIVATE  SPENDING  ON  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION? 

We  agree  with  the  Department  of  Education  that  our  study 
underreports  private  spending  for  pre- primary  education.  This  occurs 
because  Department  of  Education  data  which  we  use.  under-reports 
private  pre-prtmary  spending.  (U.S.  private  primary  and  secondary  school 
spending  is  fully  counted.)  A  more  Inclusive  accounting  of  all  private 
spending  would  raise  U.S.  expenditures,  but  only  by  a  small  amount. 
However,  we  also  omit  from  our  comparisons  all  private  spending  abroad 
for  all  levels  of  education  for  all  countries  except  Japan.  But  as  we  note 
in  "Shortchanging  Education."  these  amounts  are  small  compared  to  total 
education  expenditures.  Arguably,  the  omitted  foreign  private  expenditures 
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for  K-12  arc  at  least  as  great  as  the  omitted  U.S.  private  expenditures  for 
early  childhood  education.  We  suspect  that  Including  all  these  addiUonal 
expenditures  would  have  little  affect  on  countries'  relative  spending  levels 


CONCLUSION 

We  agree  with  the  Department  of  EducaUon  that  the  improved  use  of 
existing  resources  is  an  important  component  of  any  school  improvement 
regime.  However,  some  desirable  educaUon  reforms  may  require  spending 
more  money.  Implementation  of  beneficial  chants  should  not  be  opposed 
based  on  the  mistaken  noUon  that  the  U.S.  already  spends  more  than 
most  other  Industrialized  countries  on  K-12  educaUon.   In  fact,  the  U  S 
spends  less  than  all  our  major  competitors. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  provocative  and 
I  thmK  a  very  useful  assessment  in  terms  of  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion and  a  very  timely  report,  particularly  when  we'll  be  consider- 
ing the  budget  request  of  the  administration. 

How  do  you  come  back  and  respond— I  think  I  know  but  I  want 
to  hear  it  from  you— when  they  say,  well,  now,  Doctor,  we  see  in 
1985  that  the  United  States  is  spending  $3,456,  and  outside  of 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  who  are  spending  $4,200,  there  isn't  a 
country  in  there  that's  spending  as  much  as  the  U.S.?  And  that's 
all  we've  said.  We've  said  we're  spending  more. 

Now,  you've  got  these  other  kinds  of  computations:  percentage  of 
GNP  which  includes  inflators;  rates  of  inflation;  these  other  varia- 
bles. And  I've  got  the  statistics  right  here.  Why  isn't  this  more  ac- 
curate than  your  other  kind  of  GNP  which  includes  rates  of  infla- 
tion and  a  variety  of  other  different  factors?  Just  dollars  and  cents. 
I  understand  that.  I  can  go  down  to  the  market,  and  I  know  what  I 
can  buy  with  that.  You're  talking  about  percent  of  GNP.  What  in 
the  world  does  that  mean?  m 

Dr.  Mishel.  Well,  if  it  were  someone  from  the  administration  of- 
fering that  opinion,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  they  had  consist- 
ently used  a  variety  of  measures,  including  the  ones  that  we  use, 
measuring  education  expenditures  as  a  share  of  GNP  or  a  share  of 
income.  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  almost  every  other  study 
we've  seen  

The  Chairman  Have  they  used  those?  Have  they  used  those 
themselves? 
Dr  Mishel  Yes 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that,  just  roughly? 

Dr.  Mishel.  Well,  we  quoted  from  Mr.  Roger  Porter,  who,  for  in- 
stance, has  said  that  we  spend  more  per  capita,  more  per  student, 
and  it  is  more  as  a  share  of  our  gross  national  product.  And,  in 
fact,  he  went  on  to  say  that— compared  our  spending  with  Japa- 
nese spending,  and  the  comparison  he  used  is  saying  that  we  spend 
one-and-a-half  percentage  points  more  of  our  GNP  than  Japan.  So 
he  was  using  precisely  that  kind  of  measure  when  cornering  it  to 
Japan.  It  is  somewhat  after  the  fact  that  the  administration  con- 
tends that  the  only  useful  comparison  is  spending  per  pupil. 

I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  other  studies  consistently  use  edu- 
cation expenditures  as  a  share  of  gross  national  product  or  gross 
domestic  product,  which  is  very  close  to  it.  I  would  point  your  at- 
tention to  a  very  recent  study  by  the  OECD,  the  Orgamzatum  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  in  basically  the  major  in- 
dustrialized countries  called  "Education  in  OECD  Countries,  1986- 
87:  A  Compendium  of  Statistical  Information  " 

In  this  study,  there  is  no  comparison  anywhere,  nor  mention  of  a 
spending  per  pupil  across  countries.  The  only  measures  that  they 
do  use  are  spending  as  a  share  of  national  income,  and  another 
measure  which  we  also  employ,  which  is  spending  per  pupil  divided 
by  per  capita  income. 

The  reason  why  we  think  that  the  spending-per-pupil  measure  is 
misleading  is  that  it  has  two  basic  problems.  One,  which  can  quick- 
ly degenerate  into  some  technical  things  which  are  very  confusing, 
is  that  if  you  want  to  compare  spending  per  pupil  in  France  to  that 
in  the  United  States,  you've  got  to  somehow  convert  francs  to  U.S. 
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dollars  And  there  are  a  number  of  different  ways  to  do  it  and 
some  are  more  problematic  than  others.  But  I  think  the  major  ob- 
jection that  we  have  to  per-pupil  spending  comparisons  is  that  thev 
necessarily  reflect  differences  in  standards  of  living  and  waee 
levels  across  countries. 

For  instance,  again  coming  back  to  France,  the  French  gross  na- 
tional product  per  person  is  only  two-thirds  of  ours.  They  have  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  even  a  country  as  advanced  as  France 
Now  education  is  very  labor  intensive.  Their  primary  cost  is  for 
teachers  and  personnel.  Necessarily,  if  you  have  higher  wage  rates 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  you  will  be  spending  more  on  your  edu- 
cation That  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  fact  that  you  are  pro- 
viding more  to  your  students.  In  other  words,  just  because  teachers 
cost  more  here  than  in  France,  you  have  to  spend  more  to  put  a 
teacher  in  front  ot  a  classroom. 

I  guess  I'd  also  point  to  the  fact  that  even  if  you  want  to  make 
comparisons  across  States,  a  spending-per-pupil  measure  would  be 
very  misleading  Let  me  just  offei  two  examples  to  demonstrate 
that. 

One,  take  Alaska  Spending  per  pupil  in  Alaska  is  twice  the  na- 
tional average  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  offering  twice  as 
many  resources  per  pupil  in  Alaska  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Weil  in  fact,  wages  for  teachers— as  well  as  for  everybody  else  in 
Alaska-is  far  higher  than  the  national  average.  Instructional  staff 
earn  <w  percent  more  in  Alaska  than  they  do  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  So  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  sp^nd  more 
per  pupil. 

If  you  look  at  education  spending  in  Alaska  as  a  share  of  their 
national  income,  you  find  that  they're  just  about  average  And  if 
you  were  to  adjust  the  spending  per  pupil  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  higher  teacher  costs,  you  would  find  that  they  were  just  about 
20  percent  above  average  So  on  that  case,  we  find  that  spending 
per  pupil  vast  exaggerates  the  spending  per  pupil  of  a  high  wage 
btate.  & 

Let's  take  a  low  wage  State,  going  down  the  alphabetical  list  Ar- 
kansas Arkansas  spending  per  pupil  is  around  24  percent  h  low 
the  average  However,  teacher  wages  are  about  20  percent  below 
the  average  If  you  compare  spending  as  a  share  of  the  State 
income,  they  are  an  average  State  in  terms  of  their  educational 
effort. 

I  ihink  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Arkansas  spends  verv  little 
effort  on  education  because  they  have  low  spending  per  pupil  That 
reflects  the  lower  wage  levels  in  Arkansas. 

We  could  go  on  with  very  many  other  examples,  but  certainly  I 
think  

The  Chairman  Well,  the  one  you  mention  in  your  report  is  the 
comparison  with  [Minnesota  or  Mississippi 
Dr.  Mishki.  That  was  fun,  yes. 

The  Chairman  The  administration  says  we  spend  less  in  Missis- 
sippi on  education,  and  you  point  this  out,  than  Minnesota.  But  you 
say  Mississippi  spends  a  greater  share  of  their  wealth.  Isn't  that 
kind  of  natural9  At  least,  Minnesota  is  still  spending  a  good  deal 
more  in  terms  of  absolute  dollars,  and  when  you  look  at  what  the 
outcomes  -ire  in  those  two  States,  why  doesn't  that  reinforce  the 
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position  of  the  administration,  if  you  measure  outcomes  rather 
than  inputs?  And  why  isn't  that,  therefore  more  supportive  of 
their  position? 

Dr.  Mishsl.  Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  problems  with  their  example  of 
Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  the  first  one  being  that  they  got  their 
math  wrong  and  were  comparing  some  apples  and  oranges  figures. 
But  when,  in  fact,  you  do  compare  Mississippi  and  Minnesota,  the 
first  thing  you  need  to  do  is  to  adjust  for  the  fact  that  Mississippi 
has  a  much  larger  school  population  in  terms  of  enrollment  rates, 
which  the  administration  ignored. 

When  you  do  just  take  into  account  that  there  are  different 
school  enrollment  rates,  you  find  that  Minnesota  spends  more  than 
Mississippi  when  you  look  at  it  as  a  share  of  income,  as  well  as 
when  you  look  at  Minnesota  spending  as  spending  per  pupil. 

In  fact,  we  also  discovered  that  if  you  just  take  into  account  the 
differences  in  wages  between  Minnesota  and  Mississippi,  you  find 
that  spending  per  pupil  in  Minnesota  is  20  percent  greater  whether 
you  look  at  it  as  a  share  of  income  or  some  measure  of  spending 
per  pupil,  adjusted  for  teacher  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  the  amounts  that  would  be  expend- 
ed would  be  almost  twice  as  much. 

Dr.  Mishel.  Right.  And  it  reflects  the  fact  that  there's  a  higher 
wage  level  in  Minnesota.  They  obviously  also  have  heating  costs 
and  other  costs  that  aren't  true  in  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  give  the  best  arguments  to  the 
administration's  criticism  of  your  report?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
arguments  that  they  make  about  your  report?  They've  given  an 
analysis  of  your  repot.  You  have  rebutted  it 

Dr.  Mishel.  Yes 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  arguments  that  they  make  about  it 
that  they  think  are  the  most  important,  and  what  are  your  re- 
sponses to  them? 

Dr.  Mishel.  Well.  I  think  the  greatest  thing  at  issue  was  whether 
you  can  use  these  per-pupil  spending  comparisons  or  you  should 
make  spending  comparisons  in  terms  of  national  income.  The  ad- 
ministration has  come  up  with  some  results  that  show  the  U.S. 
being  a  high  spender.  One  can  only  believe  those  results  if  you  first 
believe  that  you  should  make  spending-per-pupil  comparisons;  and, 
second,  only  if  you  believe  that  you  can  translate  foreign  curren- 
cies to  U.S.  dollars  using  something  called  purchasing  power  pari- 
ties rather  than  market-determined  exchange  rates.  So  they  have 
sort  of  two  roads  they  have  to  go  down  in  order  to  get  the  result 
that  the  U.S.  spends  more  than  everybody  else. 

I  don't  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  economics  profession 
would  support  their  calculations.  Their  calculations  have  never 
been  issued  by  anyone  other  than  the  administration,  and  only  re- 
cently, not  the  comparisons  that  they  were  using  3  weeks  ago. 

I  think  that  they  do  point  out  that  we  could  probably  use  better 
data  for  across-country  comparisons,  and  we  would  support  the  ef- 
forts to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  per-pupil  spending  or  share  of  GNP  the 
best  way  to  show  the  priority  the  Nation  attaches  to  education? 

Dr.  Mishel.  Well,  we  suggest  that  it  is  spending  as  a  share  of 
your  national  income—or  actually  education  spending  is  a  share  of 
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your  total  spending  that  we  think  is  the  most  appropriate  measure 
of  effort  It  is  the  only  one  which,  in  fact,  takes  into  account  the 
different  wage  levels  and  differences  in  standard  of  living  across 
the  country,  or  States,  for  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  vour  report,  you  say  that 
we  have  to  spend  $20  billion— I  suppose  that's  Federal,  State,  or 
local— to  reach  what  would  be  the  average  of  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  What  would  you  have  to  expend  to  be  where  Japan  is, 
or  what  would  you  have  to  expend  to  be  No.  1?  Usually  we  like  to 
be  No.  1. 

Dr.  Mishel.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  isn't  still  a  dream  that's  lost,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  education  whei^  ,ve  have  been. 

Dr.  Mishel.  Well,  to  be  No.  1,  we'd  have  to  spend  more  than  $100 
billion,  maybe  $125  billion,  to  be  equal  to  the  Swedish  level  of 
spending.  But  just  to  come  up  to  average,  in  1989  dollars  it  would 
be  around  $27  billion.  To  come  up  to  Japan,  we  would  need  to 
spend  between  37  and  40  billion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  start  with  the  premise  that  just 
spending  is  not  the  answer,  only  iust  throwing  money  at  things. 
We've  learned  that  over  the  period  of  time.  But  it  is  a  fairly  good 
indication,  I  think,  of  where  the  Nation  places  its  priorities.  We've 
got  scarce  resources.  We're  making  judgments  to  establish  prior- 
ities, and  that's  really  what  this  whole  kind  of  process  is  about. 

Finally,  I  think  your  study  appropriately  points  out,  when  you 
add  in  what  is  spent  in  higher  education,  you  basically  mask  what 
is  actually  being  spent  in  the  K  through  12.  And  I  think  all  of  us 
are  extremely  proud  of  what's  been  done  in  higher  education. 
We're  facing  a  number  of  crises  in  higher  education,  but,  nonethe- 
less, we're  still  No  1  Certainly  we're  spending  more  than  other 
countries  are  spending  on  that.  Maybe  that's  coincidental,  but 
maybe  it  s  not. 

Nonetheless,  if  we  look  at  both  the  student  achievement  and  the 
comparison  of  countries  in  education  expenditures,  we  can  see  that 
there's  some  difference  between  the  countries  that  are  spending 
more,  even  using  your  test,  and  where  they  end  up  in  evaluation. 
There's  not  a  lot  of  swings.  Most  of  the  ones  that  are  spending 
more  are  still  pretty  much  higher  than  us  on  the  evaluations. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  but  by  and  large  the  ones  that  are 
spending  more  are  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  industrial  coun- 
tries But  it  seems  that  we  could  look  at  the  United  States,  where 
we're  not  spending  more  in  terms  of  the  share  of  GNP,  and  we're 
also  not  scoring. 

Do  you  think  that's  completely  coincidental? 

Dr  Mishel.  Well,  we  suggest  that  you  may  get  what  you  pay  for. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I'm  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  be  here  to  hear  some  of  the  discus- 
sion about  your  study.  I  recall  reading  a  news  account  of  it  when  it 
was  first  released  and  though  it  was  very  interesting  as  an  analysis 
of  our  spending  as  compared  with  our  countries.  But  when  I  was 
reading  the  report,  I  couldn't  help  but  think  about  reports  that  I 
had  seen  all  in  my  life  growing  up  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  that 
we  were  always  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  spending  as  related  to  the 
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total  available  to  be  spent  by  our  State  government  on  education. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  No.  1. 

That  was  an  interesting  thing  to  know.  But  then  when  you 
looked  around  and  saw  the  teacher  salaries  that  were  being  paid  in 
our  State,  the  facilities  that  were  available  for  students,  many 
other  things  that,  you  know,  were  obvious  and  were  facts  that  were 
relevant  to  whether  or  not  we  were  making  a  good  enough  effort  to 
create  educational  opportunities  for  the  children  of  our  State,  it 
became  obvious  that  we  weren't  doing  as  well  as  we  should  be.  And 
we  by  comparison  weren't  doing  nearly  as  well  as  many  other 
States,  particularly  those  from  the  more  wealthy  areas  where  you 
had  a  larger  tax  base. 

What  we  found  out  about  those  studies  and  those  comparisons 
was  simply  that  Mississippi  had  very  few  dollars  to  spend  on  any- 
thing. And  we  were  under  severe  pressures  because  we  had  an  in- 
adequate tax  base  to  support  a  lot  of  the  things  that  needed  to  be 
done  in  education.  So  while  we  found  out  we  were  doing  a  good  job 
as  far  as  allocation  of  the  available  resources  for  education  was 
concerned,  we  weren't  doing  nearly  enough. 

Anyway,  I  was  reminded  when  I  was  reading  your  analysis  and 
your  comparisons  about  the  past  and  the  fact  that  that's  not 
always  a  good  indication  of  whether  you're  doing  enough.  What  are 
you  comparing  our  system  to? 

I'm  not  criticizing  your  report.  I'm  just  suggesting  that  it  tells  us 
something,  but  we  shouldn't  make  vhe  mistake  of  assuming  that  it 
tells  us  everything  that  we  need  to  know  about  the  quality  of  our 
education  system  or  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  a  good  job  or  an 
inferior  job  in  comparison  with  our  friends  around  the  world. 

I  think  first  of  all  about  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  a  good  coun- 
try, I  think,  to  look  at  very  carefully.  Because  we'd  just  make  an 
assumption— I  don't  know.  Growing  up,  we  assumed  the  British  are 
quite  right  and  do  a  good  job  at  a  lot  of  things.  At  least,  they 
convey  the  impression  that  they're  smarter  than  we  are.  I  don't 
know  whether  they  really  are  or  not.  [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Mishel.  A  very  nice  accent. 

Senator  Cochran.  Something  about  it  is  impressive. 

But  I  recall  spending  a  year  in  the  university  system  in  Great 
Britain,  or  at  least  an  island  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  at  Trinity  College  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  And  my  ob- 
servations were  that  the  students  who  were  there  at  the  university 
had  really  done  so  much  more  in  preparation  for  attending  the  uni 
versity  than  we  were  required  to  do  here  in  the  United  States.  A 
tremendous  amount  of  resources  go  into  the  primary  public  school 
system  in  Great  Britain.  Much  more  intensive  studying  goes  on  at 
that  level  than  in  our  system  here  in  the  United  States. 

But  then  very  few  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  in 
Great  Britain,  and  here  almost  everybody  can  go  to  college, 
through  financial  assistance  programs  and  the  easy  access  in  terms 
of  admission  requirements  in  colleges  and  universities,  private  and 
public  all  over  the  United  States.  And  the  numbers,  I  would  sug- 
gest, are  just  tremendous  in  terms  of  those  students  who  have 
access  to  more  education  for  a  longer  period  of  time  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain. 
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So  comparing,  for  example,  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 
United  States  on  our  elementary  and  secondary  education  program 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  is  not  going  to  tell  you  a  lot  about  the 
access  to  other  educational  opportunities  that  are  available  here  in 
the  United  States  for  students  that  are  not  available  for  students 
in  Great  Britain. 

That  just  comes  to  mind  as  one  example  of  what  a  review  like 
yours  doesn't  tell  us.  And  so  I  guess  what  my  suggestion  is  is  that 
you  have  done  a  very  helpful  thing,  I  think,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  this  information.  But  what  we  shouldn't  do  as  a  committee  or  as 
policymakers,  or  whatever  we  are,  is  overreact  to  it  or  jump  to  the 
wrong  conclusions. 

I  don't  know  what  conclusions  we  ought  to  jump  to.  I  hope  we 
can  make  more  of  our  resources  available  to  education  this  year 
than  the  President  recommends.  I  think  he  has  recommended  that 
we  do  a  better  job  in  a  lot  of  technical  areas  in  how  we  approach 
the  education  challenge.  And  that's  important  to  consider.  And  if 
we  just  say  out  of  hand  since  something  doesn't  cost  money  it 
shouldn't  be  undertaken  or  it's  not  worthwhile,  that's  a  mistake, 
too.  So  measuring  things  in  dollars  and  cents  can  get  us  off'  on  the 
wrong  track  there  as  well,  if  we  reject  suggestions  simply  because 
they  don't  require  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  sorry  I've  taken  up  so  much  time,  but  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  things  that  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  and  thinking  about,  acknowledging  as  facts  and  real  factors 
as  we  go  about  trying  to  develop  and  implement  a  workable  and  an 
improved  education  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mishel.  I  think  those  are  very  useful  remarks,  Senator.  We 
agree  that  one  has  to  take  nto  account  the  differences  between 
educational  systems,  that  we  send  more  people  to  college  than 
other  countries.  In  fact,  our  figures  show  that  we  enroll  at  twice 
the  rate  in  colleges  as  other  countries,  including  Great  Britain. 

It's  for  that  reason  that  we  think  that  one  shouldn't  compare 
total  education  spending  on  K-12  and  higher  education  with  the 
test  scores  of  14-year-olds,  which  is  essentially  the  argument  that 
tends  to  be  used,  which  is  we  spend  a  lot  on  education,  including 
sending  all  these  kids  to  college,  but  our  14-year-olds  do  poorly  on 
math  tests.  We  think  that's  very  slipshod  in  terms  of  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  spending  and  performance. 

Moreover,  we  agree  that  we  should  have  a  debate  that  considers 
items  on  a  school  agenda  not  based  on  whether  they  cost  money  or 
don't  cost  money  but  based  on  their  merits  I  think  that's  very 
useful. 

Getting  to  Mississippi,  I  think  that  you're  right  to  point  out  that 
if  you  spend  a  larger  share  of  a  smaller  State  budget  on  education 
that  that  doesn't  mean  that  you're  doing  very  much  for  your  stu- 
dents. And  I  think  that  dealing  with  the  income  differences  across 
States  is  very  important.  That's  why,  for  instance,  in  the  Minneso- 
ta/Mississippi case  that  was  raised  by  the  Department  of  Education 
its  failed  to  point  out  that  Mississippi  gets  ten  percent  of  its 
budget  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  Minnesota  gets  about 
four  percent — which  I  think  is  probably  entirely  appropriate.  I 
guess  as  long  as  there  are  no  Minnesota  Senators  here. 
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The  Chairman.  We've  got  one.  He'll  hear  about  it.  We  won  t  tell 
him. 

Senator  Cochran.  Don't  tell  him.  [Laughter.] 
Dr.  Mishel.  OK.  I  won't  tell  anybody. 

I  guess  the  other  thing  I  would  point  out  to  you  is  that  in  terms 
of  a  spending-per-pupil  comparison,  Mississippi  appear^  to  spend 
some  32  percent  below  average.  And  I  think  that  would  be  a  gross 
mischaracterization  of  the  effort  of  Mississippi  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion spending,  because  as  you  do  suggest,  there's  a  lower  tax  base, 
there's  lower  wages.  And  if  you  were  to  look  at  Mississippi  spend- 
ing the  way  that  we  do,  as  a  share  of  its  income,  then  you  would 
find  that  Mississippi  has  about  the  average  effort. 

Now,  that  only  tells  us  what  kind  of  effort  is  being  made,  and 
that  doesn't  say  what  kind  of  effort  should  be  made,  either  across 
States  or  across  countries.  Perhaps  a  State  like  Mississippi  in  its 
stage  of  economic  development  needs  to,  in  fact,  make  greater  ef- 
forts than  other  States.  And  that  vould  be  appropriate.  But  we  can 
only  measure  what  effort  is  being  made,  and  then  we  should  have  a 
discussion  about  what  kind  of  efforts  should  be  made  and  in  what 
ways  you  should  spend  money  that  pay  off.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  just  conclude.  Is  that  why  you  think,  if 
we're  looking  at  these  figures,  that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  total 
country— because  you're  going  to  have  disparities,  within  various 
nations  Do  you  think  that  that's  something  that  we  ought  to  take 
into  consideration,  too? 

Dr  Mishel.  Sure.  I  think  one  has  to  consider  that.  I  think  there's 
even  greater  disparities  at  funding  levels  among  U.S.  local  jurisdic- 
tions than  there  are  in  other  countries  which  are  more  federalized 
and  of  more  even  distribution  of  school  financing. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  part  of  your  point  to  try  and  deal  with 
just  the  industrialized  nations,  to  take  at  least  the  countries  with 
roughly  comparable  kinds  of  standards  of  living?  There  are  obvi- 
ously important  differences  even  in  the  16  or  so  that  you  raise. 
But,  nonetheless,  what  you're  basically  talking  about,  as  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  is  what  is  considered  to  be  the  industrialized 
world  Using  those  top  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  that 
have  at  least  some  comparison  in  terms  of  standard  of  living — to 
try  and  look  at  the  kind  of  priority  that  they  are  placing  on  educa- 
tion in  designating  a  certain  percent  of  their  GNP  for  education. 

Dr.  Mishel.  That's  exactly  right.  We  didn't  think  it  would  b^ 
very  useful  to  compare  the  U.S.  to  Mexico  and  Chile  and  other 
countries  that  have  a  far  lower  standard  of  living.  We  think  that 
calls  for  a  different  type  of  analysis. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Mishel.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it.  Our  second  panel  is  Blanche 
Brownley,  a  mathematics  teacher  here  in  Washington.  Ms.  Brown- 
ley  has  won  numerous  awards  and  recognition  as  a  teacher,  includ- 
ing the  President's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Mathematics  Teaching. 
She  got  her  start  in  the  original  Teacher  Corps  Pr  ,ram.  I  believe 
she'll  share  that  experience  with  us. 

Also,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
cruiting New  Teachers,  a  very  creative  media  campaign  which  does 
just  that. 
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And  Barbara  Hatton,  who  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  Program  at  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  who  has 
done  extensive  work  in  minority  teacher  recruitment. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  it  usually  goes  to  the  Senator  from  whose  State 
you  are  to  have  the  courtesy  of  introducing  you  to  the  committee, 
but  I'm  ^oing  to  yield  that  distinction  to  a  higher  ranker  on  this — 
and  thats  a  relative  in  my  family,  as  I'm  sure  in  yours,  you  under- 
stand that  particular  relationship. 

I  recognize  Senator  Rockefeller,  who  has  been  tireless  in  terms  of 
his  own  commitment  in  education  and  also  in  strengthening  the 
quality  of  our  teachers,  for  whatever  comments  he  would  make. 

Senator  Rockefeller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  wanted  on  a  very  personal  basis  to  welcome  my  first 
cousin,  David  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  this.  I  don't  sit  on  this  committee, 
and  I  have  no  business  here  except  that  I  care  enormously  what 
happens  here,  not  only  through  the  math  and  science  bill  which 
I'm  hoping  is  going  to  be  included  in  one  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
bills;  but  also  to  welcome  you,  David,  as  somebody  I  think  that  has 
made  an  incredible  contribution  already  in  terms  of  promoting  the 
need  for  teachers  in  our  society.  And  I  think  it's  wonderful  that 
you're  testifying,  that  you  bring  forth  a  message  of  hope  that 
teachers  are  responding. 

Since  you  started  in  1988  with  your  program,  there's  been  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  that  have  called  >our  toll-free  line  at 
work.  There  is  still  a  vision  of  teaching  that  teaching  can  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  this  country,  and  that  you  really  for  a  long 
time  have  tapped  into  that  sense.  It's  been  part  of  your  own  life, 
and  you've  done  it  with  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  which  is  a 
major  foundation  which  you  chair.  You've  put  an  educational  com- 
ponent into  that  which  was  not  there  before,  and  you  put  an  em- 
phasis on  teaching  in  that  component,  too.  So  I  think  not  only 
through  philanthropy,  through  business,  through  your  own  person- 
al interests,  you  have  made  a  major  difference.  And  you're  only  be- 
ginning. 

I'm  very  proud  as  your  cousin  and  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  welcome  you  here. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We're  going  to  start  with  Ms.  Brownley,  if  you 
would,  please.  We'll  begin  the  testimony  with  her. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BLANCHE  SMITH  BROWNLEY,  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHER,  FRIENDSHIP  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER,  WASHINGTON. 
DC;  DAVID  ROCKEFELLER,  JR..  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD.  RE- 
CRUITING NEW  TEACHERS,  INC.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA;  AND  BAR- 
BARA R.  HATTON,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR.  EDUCATION  AND  CUL- 
t   **E  PROGRAM.  THE  FORD  FOUNDATION.  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Ms.  Brownley.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today.  I  am  a  matheiiiatioc 
teacher  at  the  Friendship  Educational  Center,  a  DC.  public  school 
in  far  Southeast  Washington  From  June  1971  to  August  1972,  ! 
was  a  participant  in  the  Urban  Teacher  Corps  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty While  in  the  Teacher  Corps,  I  received  high  quality  teacher 
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training  in  an  inner  city  school  that  included  an  internship  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  experienced  master  teachers,  involvement  in 
community  services,  and  the  completion  of  a  university  program  to 
earn  a  Masters  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree.  The  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
vided me  with  the  foundation  to  succeed  in  the  innei  city  schools, 
teaching  the  students  that  I  wanted  to  reach.  I  have  been  teaching 
in  the  DC.  public  schools  for  the  past  18  years,  and  my  report  that 
I  submitted  for  the  Congressional  Record  shows  some  of  my 
achievements  for  the  past  18  years. 

I  am  here  today  to  express  my  support  for  Senate  bills  1675, 
1676,  and  498.  The  1980's  has  been  a  period  for  identifying  the 
problems  in  the  Nation's  educational  system.  Research  has  indicat- 
ed that  today's  schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  many  students. 
Many  teachers  see  the  real  problem  as  the  de-professionalization  of 
teachers.  How  can  teachers  be  expected  to  motivate  and  build  self- 
esteem  of  students  when  society  has  demeaned  the  profession  for 
years  by  rewarding  teachers  with  low  salaries,  structuring  the 
school  day  so  there  is  little  time  for  instruction,  lowering  teacher 
certification  standards  so  that  bodies  and  not  minds  are  working 
vith  students  and  cutting  budgets  so  that  teachers  must  v/ork  with 
a  minimum  of  resources.  What  other  profession  has  no  room  for  its 
employees  to  grow  unless  they  leave  the  profession? 

Fortunately,  the  bills  are  looking  at  these  aspects  and  proposing 
legislation  to  make  the  1990's  a  period  for  improving  the  education- 
al system  Important  components  of  the  bills  will  reinstate  the 
Teacher  Corps  Program  and  mentor  program  for  first-year  teach- 
ers These  programs  can  be  parallel  to  the  intern  mentor  program 
that  I  worked  with  for  2  years.  As  a  mentor,  I  experienced  first- 
hand the  problems  of  teacher  recruitment,  training,  and  retain- 
ment  Of  the  24  new  mathematics  teachers  with  whom  I  worked, 
only  mx  had  teaching  experience  or  education  courses  before  ac- 
cepting the  position  At  least  20  needed  additional  mathematics 
Course  before  becoming  certified  Teachers  were  hired  who  were 
not  interested  or  qualified  to  teach  mathem  itics. 

T  ,  program  attempted  to  assist  the  firs  /ear  teachers  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  universit\  classes  and  by  as- 
signing a  mentor  or  experienced  teacher  to  coach,  train,  and  evalu- 
ate them  With  such  support,  not  only  was  the  retention  and  the 
professional  development  of  new  teachers  enhanced,  but  there  was 
also  a  screening  out  process  for  those  who  showed  little  aptitude 
for  the  classroom. 

These  components  will  also  help  benefit  the  experienced  teacher. 
While  in  the  program,  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  interact  with 
the  local  universities,  to  share  my  experiences  and  expertise,  and 
to  develop  myself  professionally.  The  centers  for  experienced  teach- 
ers will  push  for  the  development  of  a  career  ladder  so  that  we  can 
ken  the  best  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  strongly  endorse 
the  efforts  and  can  assure  you  that  when  the  bills  are  passed  in 
their  entirety,  the  Nation  will  begin  to  see  a  professional  environ- 
ment for  teaching  emerging  in  its  schools. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  address  tht  ommit- 
tee  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Brownley  follows  ] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  a  great  honor 
for  m*>  to  be  here  today.  The  topics  discussed  are  very  important  to 
America  which  make  them  important  to  everyone  in  the  room. 

I  am  Blanche  Smith  Brownley,  Mathematics  Teacher  at  the 
Friendship  Education  Center,  a  DC  Public  School  in  far  Southeast 
Washington.     From  June  1971  to  August  1972,  I  was  a  participant  in  the 
Urban  Teacher  Corps  at  Howard  University.     During  this  period,  I 
received  high  quality  teacher  training  in  an  inner  city  school  that 
included  an  internship  working  side  by  side  with  experienced  master 
teachers,  involvement  in  community  services  and  the  completion  of  a 
university  program  to  earn  a  Masters  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree.  The 
Teacher  Corps  program  provided  me  with  the  foundation  to  succeed  in 
the  inner  city  schools,  teaching  the  minority  students  that  I  wanted 
to  reach.     During  the  last  eighteen  years,   I  have  served  as  department 
chairperson,  held  offices  in  the  local  protessional  organization  for 
mathematics  teachers,  participated  and  attended  workshops  na\.  nnail* 
and  internationally,  presented  workshops  and  taught  methods  classes 
locally,  written  proposals  and  received  grants  totaling  at  least 
$18,000  to  implement  school  and  self  improvement  programs,  served  as 
Mathematics  Mentor  Teacher  for  the  DC  School  System  and  received  the 
Presidential  Award  for  Excellence  in  Mathematics  Teaching  (see  Resume 
Appendix  A ) . 

In  1983,,  A  Nation  at  Risk  alerted  the  nation  to  the  problem  in 
our  educational  system.     Several  reports  have  analyzed  almost  every 
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aspect  of  the  problem  A  Nation  Prepared:  Education  and  the  Economy 
calls  for  sweeping  changes  in  educational  policy  to: 

*  Create  a  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards, 
organized  with  a  regional  and  state  membership  structure,  to 
establish  high  standards  for  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be 
able  to  do,  and  to  certify  teachers  who  meet  the  standard 

*  Restructure  schools  to  provide  a  professional  environment  for 
teachers,  freeing  them  to  decide  how  best  to  meet  state  and 
local  goals  for  children  while  holding  them  accountable  for 
student  progress. 

*  Restructure  the  teaching  force,  and  introduce  a  new  category  of 
Lead  Teachers  with  the  proven  ability  to  provide  active 
leact,rship  in  redesigning  the  schools  and  in  helping  their 
colleagues  to  uphold  high  standards  of   learning  and  teaching 

*  Require  a  bachelors  degree  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  a 
pteiequisite  for  the  professional  study  of  teaching. 

*  Develop  a  r»ew  professional  curriculum  in  graduate  schools  of 
education  leading  to  a  Master  in  Teaching  degree,  based  on 
systematic  knowledge  of  teaching  and  including  internships  end 
residencies  in  the  pchools. 
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*  Mobilize  the  nation's  resources  to  prepare  minority  youngsters 
for  teaching  careers 

*  Relate  incentives  for  teachers  to  schoolwide  student 
performance,,  ana  provide  schools  with  the  technology,  services 
and  staff  essential  to  teacher  productivity. 

*  Make  teachers'  salaries  and  career  opportunities  competitive 
with  those  in  other  professions  U. 

Senate  Bills  W*>  and  1 67 S  are  what  is  needed  tc  redefine  the 
essential  standards  of  excellence  for  our  educational  system.  An 
important  component  of  the  bills  will  introduce  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
teaching  experience  fcr  secondary  school  students.     A  program  of  this 
type  has  been  pilotod  in  Bronx,  NY      it  starts  with  ninth  graders  who 
are  encouraged  to  take  a  rigorous  academic  program,  tutor  peers,  and 
to  assist  in  the  office      By  the  junior  or  senior  year,,  they  are 
paired  with  a  cooperating  teacher  with  whom  they  work,  not  as  a 
student  of  the  class,  bat  as  a  student  of  the  teaching  process.  This 
program  has  helped  students  to  voice  more  positive  feelings  toward 
school,  teachers,  and  tne  teaching  profession  21.     What  better  way  to 
prepare  students,  especially  minorities,  for  teaching  careers. 

Another  component  will  be  to  provide  college  scholarships  for 
those  interested  in  teaching  in  inner  city  schools.     There  are  many 
young  Americans,  especially  minorities,  who  cannot  afford  the  rising 
ost  for  college      The  bill  will  provide  an  excellent  tool  to  boost 
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the  educational  pipeline  (see  Appendix  B)  and  to  place  more  minorities 
as  positive  role  models  in  the  nation's  inner  schools.     This  part  of 
the  legislation  will  indirectly  affect  the  establishment  of 
Professional  Teaching  Standards  and  encourage  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities  to  develop  teacher  education  programs  that  turn  out 
teachers  who  are  ready  to  accept  the  real  challenges  of  the  classroom 
with  a  dedication  that  will  never  falter 

The  last  component  that  I  will  address  is  the  bills  ability  to 
place  more  focus  on  Teaching  as  a  Profession.    Research  has  indicated 
that  today's  schools  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  many  students. 
There  are  many  factors  that  contribute  to  the  lower  performance  levels 
of  our  students.     Some  say  that  the  problems  are  the  curriculum,  the 
structure  of  the  schools,,  deficiencies  in  the  ways  that  teachers  are 
educated,  and  the  decay  in  the  social  and  economic  structures  of 
society.     Many  teachers  see  the  real  problem  as  the 
deprofessionalization  nt  teachers      How  can  teachers  be  expected  to 
motivate  and  build  self  esteem  of  students  when  society  has  demeaned 
the  profession  for  years  by  rewarding  teachers  with  low  salaries  (see 
Appendix  C),  by  structuring  schools  so  that  there  is  little  time  for 
instruction,  by  lowering  teaching  standards  so  that  bodies  and  not 
minds  a«  working  with  students,  and  by  cutting  budgets  so  that 
teachers  must  work  with  a  minimum  of  resources.     What  other  profession 
has  no  room  foi  its  employees  to  grow  unless  you  leave  the  profession 
Fortunately,,  the  bills  are  looking  at  these  aspects  and  proposing 
legislation  to  make  corrections. 
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Having  worked  two  years  as  the  Mathematics  Mentor  Teacher  for 
the  DC  School  System,   I  have  experienced  first  hand  the  problems  of 
teacher  recruitment,  training  and  retaining      Of  the  twenty  (our  new 
mathematics  teachers  with  whom  I  have  worked,  only  six  had  teaching 
experience  or  education  courses  before  accepting  the  position  At 
least  twenty  needed  additional  mathematics  courses  before  becoming 
certified.     As  you  can  see,  my  work  was  cut  out  for  me.     As  the 
mentor,    I  worked  closely  with  the  new  teachers  H«*voting  substantial 
time  to  e> ch  intern,   usually  observing  him  cr  her  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks  and  consulting  more  frequently  on  matters  of  planning, 
teaching  techniques,   identifying  teaching  materials,  assessment  of 
students,  and  managing  the  classroom      I  also  had  the  responsibility 
ct   coaching,   training  and  finally  participating  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  classruum  performance  of  the  new  teacher      Another  part  of  the 
program  was  lor  the  fust  ;mi  teacher  t*<  participate  in  uriversity 
classes  tu  take  some  of  the  basic  education  courses.     With  such 
support  nut  only  was  the  retention  and  the  professional  development  uf 
new  teachers  enhanced  but  there  was  a  screening  out  process  for  those 
who  showed  little  aptitude  for  the  classroom. 

As  the  mentor,    I  served  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  the 
university  to  assis\  with  planning  and  teaching  classes  to  make  sure 
that  the  new  teachers    needs  were  being  met      The  program  was  not  only 
a  great  help  for  new  teachers  but  a  great  boost   for  me       I  was  given 
the  opportunity  tu  share  experiences  and  expertise  with  new  teachers 
while  f.twi  being  ai:  le  to  interact  with  students      My  professional 
development  was  a^S'    greatly  enhanced  with  courses  on  the  importance 
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of  the  mentor  s  role  in  instructional  supervision,  support, and 
evaluation  ot  the  new  teacnei      Formal  and  informal  workshops  and 
seminars  were  held  to  proviae  mentor  teachers  with  skills  and 
competencies  in  classroom  management,  discipline,  instructional 
support,  curriculum  planning,  and  improvement  of  student  performance 
This  same  concept  is  one  of  the  components  of  the  proposed  bills,  that 
new  teachers  work  with  a  mentor  during  their  first  year  of  teaching  to 
increase  the  retentiun  rate  of  new  teachers  and  to  provide  incentives 
and  professional  development  opportunities  for  experience  teachers  so 
that  they  can  climb  a  career  ladder  to  assume  the  role  of  a  Lead 
Teacher . 

Mi     Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  the  components  of 
y>ur  bills-  are  not   independent  of  each  other.     Th^y  constitute  a 
whole      None  w*ll  bui ^eed  unless  all  are  implemented       I  strongly 
endorse  the  effortb    ^   the  Committee  and  can  assure  you  that  when  the 
bills  ait'  passed  in  t  ht*u   entirety,   the  nation  will  begin  to  see  a 
professional  environment  lor   teaching  emerging  in  the  nation's 
bchools 

Thank  you  fox  giving  m»j  this  opportunity  to  speak 
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Appendix  A 

Blanche  S     Brown  lev 
6600  Tall  Oak  Drive 
Camp  Spr  ings  ,  Md  20748 
■  ^  *.  s4y-6l-!3 

*  President-Elect  of  the  D     C     Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics        Served  as  chairman  of  the  Publicity 
Com© lttee  and  editor  of  the  c ounc ll  snews letter, 
Wrote  and  edited  articles,   laidout  and  distributed  the 
newsletter   to  260  members. 

*  Cafritz  Fellow      GranteJ  $4  000  for  professional 
growth    Used  the  grant  money   to  attend  the  Space 
Academy  fcr  T*iachers  and   to  study   in  England 

*  F  1  eo  t  e»3  t  r  feh     s  Wh     in  Amer  l  can  Educa  1 1  on  in 
lyo  /- iy«e 

*  0     1     E     0 1  f  v  fellow  i.ir   1986-198?      Granted  $b,UJJ  t  *» 
cany  ou'   a  progran    t>    enrich  mat  hemaf  ips  instruction 
j'    t'ie  tw'>    .   and  i-.i-M  '   for  peisunal  oeve  i  opmen  t 

*  Kecipiem  ot    in-  Pres iaen t la  1   Award  for  Excellence  ir 
Mathemat  .       1 1  a    ,  ing  tor  l!H&b 

*  Ameris»ar  /\i>s  .  l  i  at  *  «.>n  ror  the  Advancement  of  bcience 
1986-196"'  MathemaUcs  Teacher  Fellow       This  involved 
developing  ipprjiMies  to  teaching  mathematical  problem 
i>  ^ .  v  i  ng  t  h  r  s  .  g  { ,  t  h  e  u  ?  t    jf  the  Ui£UX£ii&€ .  the 
Unknuwn  materials 

*  ine  of  tw^ntv  five  middle  grades  mathematics  teachers 
fruir  acres*   tnv  nation  selected  to  participate   in  a 
four  week     noiuis  Teachers  Wornshop     at  Michigan  Stale 
University  daring  t re  summer  of  87 

*  Coaches  tkp  sc hoc  i  s  MATHCOUN^   ream  frnr  1984-1986 
wjrKing  witr.  students*  after  School  to  prepare  them  for 
the  competition      The  team  placed  second  in  1984  and 
thirJ   in   lrftft    in   the  regional  competitions 

*  One  ot    twenty  tive  participants   in  the  NASA 
Lducat iona .  Workshops  for  Hatnematics  and  bcience 
Teachers  at    the  Goddard   Space  Might  Center  during  the 
summer  of  Participants  were  selected  from  all 
ever  the  m  rt he astern  United  States       Participated  m 
workshop.  ,   meetings,   tie  Id  trips  and  experiments  with 
man>   ot   NA^A  t    to|        lentist   and  engineers  Heceiv-i 
an  "jpors  1 e a . h e r  Award    for  my  participation 
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*     Mathematics  department  chairperson  at  Friendship  from 
1976-1985 


*     Member  of  the  task  force  that  wrote  Shop  and  Go.  a 
manual  for  D     C    Public  School  teachers  outlining 
resources   in  the  D    C  area 


*     Wiote  mathenatic  curriculum  for  tne  D     C  Public 
Schools  during  the  summers  of   1985,     86  and  '87 


*     Assistant    instructor   of  the  course  Teaching  Esswnt.ml 
Mathenat ics  during  the  1986-87  school  year       Worked  on 
the  team  to  design  this  new  course  for  the  U  C 
Public  Schools 


Certified  trainer  for  John  Hopkins  University  s 
Student  Tftr.p  Learning  program.     The  program  encourages 
students  to  work  in  teams  to  insure  mastery  of 
objectives  by  all  team  members      Workshop  leader  for 
the  D    C     Public  Schools  and  workshop  presenter  at  the 
third  annual  V    C    Teachers  Convention 


*  Team  teacher  of   the  workshop  entitled  Effective 
Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics"  during 
the  summer  of  1962      Also,  served  as  demonstration 
teacher  for  Algebra  I   for  the  region  during  the 

b  !  -   b     s  lM  i  > "  .  year 

*  Comp leted  60+  graduate  credits  above  my  nasters  since 
Ib'/it,  and  rt'-tived  8  second  master  s  degree  from  the 
University  of  tnt  Distract  of  Columbia  on  May  10, 

1986 


work  Kismm 


:ept       bH  Present 


Mathematics  Teacher 
Friendship  Educational  Center 
Washington*  D  C 


Sept       87      June  89 


Mathematics  Mentor  Teacher 
Incentive  Programs  Office 
D    C     Publ  ic  Schools 
Presidential  Building*  Km. 
415  12th  Street.  N  W 
Washington*  D.  C.  20004 


805 


June     7C   -   Aug       H n 


Mathematics  Teacher 
Fr l end  ship  Educational  Center 
4600  Livingston  Road,  S  E 
Washington,  D     C  20032 


Sept       7c      June  '6 


Mathematics  Teacher 
Johnson  Junior  High  School 
Bruce  and  hob  in son  P 1   ,   S  E 
Washington.  D    C  200^0 
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June    71   -  Aug 


72 


Mathematics  Intern 
Urban  Teacher  Corps 
Howard  University 


Washington,  D  C 
Internship  at 

Langley  Junior  High  School 
Wash ington ,  D  C 


EDUCATION 


ri  A 

University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1986 
Major      Administration  and  Supervision 

M .   A  T 

Howard  University,  1972 
Major      Mathematics  Education 

B  S 

Howard  University  I9n\ 
Major  Mathematics 


National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mat  noma  t  ,ts» 

I     C    Council  ot  Teachers  of  Mathematics 

b    C    Alliance  of  Black  School  Educators 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Council  of  Presidential  Awardees  in  Mathematics 

Alpha  Kaopa  Alpha  Sorority,  inc 

Camp  Springs  Civic  Association 

Camp  Springs  boys  and  Girls  Club 

boy  Scouts  ot  America 

hoiy  ramiiy  Catholic*  Church 

hr.ights*  of  St     John  s  Ladies  Auxilary 


AFFILIATIONS 


PERSONAL 


Born  -  March  14,  194* 
ssn  577-66-B4yU 
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Appendix  B 


Ibe  Educational  Pipeline  in  the  United  States. 


Graduate  Anglo, 
Horn  Blacks 
High  vhoo'  Chlcanos 
Purto  Rlcans 
American  Indians 

rnicr  Anglos 
<  oliege  Blacks 
Chicanos 
Puerto  Rlcans 
Ai  Jerican  Indians 

(.omplcie  Anglos 
College  Blacks 
(hicanos 
Puerto  Rlcans 
American  Indians 

Anglos 

Inter  Blacks 
Graduate  or  Chlcanos 
Professional  Puerto  Rlcans 
V1uh)I     American  Indians 

Anglos 

c  omplt  i  Blacks 
<*  diiitr  or  Chicanos 
f*(o«"ssinnjl  Puerto  Rlcans 
V^'im     American  Indians 


M)      40       SO  60 
Percentage 


utit    \\un   Mcximlff  VI     Minonttej  /«  Amtrtcan  fh&hei  f  dm  a' ton 


A  •"♦■rj  f«>tn;  tii  vk  , 
W.V\  {Kit.  r. 


Itathrs  for  4ht    2^  C<A\vr*j 
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Append  :  < 


Average  Annual  Salaries  for  Selected  Occupants 

/<>s< 


Attorneys 
( Iiicf  \v.<  oumantj 
f  ngineers 
I  hnnlsts 
S\ MeniN  Anal) sts 
Accountant!) 

Bu>ers 
Mail  Carriers 
Teachers 
Plumbers 
Mr'uir  iKket  Agents 
Secretaries 


20  U> 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


'HjsctJ  on  istri^c  inrtuit  mrdian  wcol\  rirnmps 
Uf\   {   n  l*pan'i>rii  i>t  LjtMr   bureau  ot  I  jNji  Mimhiv    Satittnttl  Sumo  u/  f*rx>fr<Sioruil 
i  >hr  (  uifcr>  °opulJiu>n  *ijf\c\ 


earned  m  *         '*wt'jutnn£  *.  ,  . 
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The  Chairman  Thank  you   I  think  we'll  go  through  the  whole 
panel,  and  then  we'll  come  back  to  some  questions 
Mr.  Rockefeller 

Mr  Rockkfkllkk  Thank  >ou.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Cochran, 
and  Senator  Rockefellu  Cousin  Jay.  thank  you  especially  for  your 
supportive  and  personal  introduction  There  could  probably  an 
enure  other  session  on  the  importance  of  the  strength  of  families 
in  education,  but  that  isn't  our  subject  here  today. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  invitation  to  testify  today  and  com 
mend  the  sponsors  of  thus  legislation  for  iheir  commitment  to 
teaching  excellence  in  Americas  classrooms.  The  concern  ex- 
pressed in  this  legislation  is  shared.  I  can  abbure  you,  by  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  America's  businebs  leaders  and  philanthropic  msti- 
union*,  among  them  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  to  which  Ja> 
earlier  alluded 

I  can  also  te&Uly  horn  my  experience  as  chairman  of  Recruiting 
New  Teachers.  Inc  —  RNT  we  call  ourselves—that  adopting  a  na- 
tional approach  u>  the  teacher  shortage  ib  not  only  appropriate 
given  the  *i/»',  -ope  and  critical  nature  of  the  current  teacher 
shortages,  but  .aw  Ik  highly  effective  Consider  the  case  of  RNT 
which  was  foinn«u  h*.  a  group  of  education  and  biisinesb  leaders  in- 
cluding Richard  Munro  of  Time-Warner.  William  Woodside  of  Pi: 
menca.  Louis  lia»i>  o!  Louis  FuTib  and  Abbouates.  Or  Gwendo- 
lyn Baker  of  tin  Y\WA.  Nation.il,  and  John  Esty  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Schools  We  formed  together  to  encour- 
age teaching  a.-  career  and  to  rai.se  the  esteem  of  the  profession, 
not  only  m  the  eye-  a!  the  public,  but  also  in  the  eves  of  the  teach- 
ers themselves 

Since  its  laiinJuiu  in  April  I'Ks,  the  uimpa^n  cosponsored  b\ 
the  Ad  Coiiruii  has  received  over  27(1.000  calls  to  itb  toll-free 
number  garnered  m.>rv  than  million  in  donated  advertising, 
created,  a  data  base  of  nearly  70  000  prospective  teachers.  U  per 
cent  of  whom.  I'm  pleased  to  report.  , are  potential  minority  teach- 
ers, and  made  over  l.'oooo  referrals  to  more  than  200  national  re- 
cruitment partners,  mostly  teacher  training  institutions  and  school 
districts 

My  colleagues  on  the  RNT  board  and  I  feel  strongly  that  the  size, 
composition,  and  quality  of  the  teaching  force  are  ebbential  ingredi- 
ents in  any  meaningful  program  of  education  reform  We  believe 
that  the  Nation's  shortage  of  qualified  teacher*  demands  the  kindb 
if  innovative  solutions  and  sustained  commitment  contained  in  the 
proposed  legislation  Notwithstanding,  we  hope  you  will  give  care- 
rs 'onsideratiori  to  the  adequacy  of  proposed  funding  levels  there- 
in, particularly  with  respect  to  minority  recruitment,  where  unfor- 
tunately the  severity  of  shortage  dwarfs  the  monetary  commitment 
currently  provided  in  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  Mr  Chairman,  we  sense  that  the  Nation's  decentral- 
ized system  of  teacher  recruitment  may  be  creating  unnecesbary 
barriers  to  participation  in  the  profession.  A  centralized  clearing- 
house for  information  about  training  pathways  and  job  vacancies  is 
a  natural  alternative  to  current  bottlenecks.  National  legislation 
could  play  a  catalytic  role  creating  a  job  information  resource 
equivalent  to  the  candidate  resource  RNT  has  developed. 
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To  sum  up,  we  believe  that  at  the  very  least  RNT's  efforts  have 
demonstrated  the  efficacv  of  viewing  current  teacher  shortages 
through  a  na,  >nal  lens  We  now  know  there  is  to  be  tapped  an 
American  wellspring  of  interest  in  teaching  careers.  Just  as  cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  need  for  an  expanded  Federal  commitment  to  fi- 
nancial aid.  technical  assistance  to  local  districts  for  recruitment, 
particularly  minority  recruitment,  significant  improvements  in 
teacher  preparation,  particularly  those  which  will  prepare  future 
teachers  for  urban  and  multicultural  classroom  environments,  and 
promising  reforms  such  as  professional  development  academies  and 
school  site  management  I  can  attest  to  the  crucial  importance  of 
the  latter  structural  and  strategic  initiatives  from  my  experience 
on  the  board  of  the  National  Center  op  Education  and  the  Econo- 
my based  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

I  close  with  the  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  careful 
thought  to  the  lessons  of  RNT's  program  Mr  Chairman,  when  you 
introduced  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act,  you  yourself  took  note 
of  the  $()00  million  spent  annually  on  Armed  Forces  recruitment, 
suggesting  the  need  for  similar  state-of-the-art  measures  to  en- 
hance the  recruitment  of  teachers  But  there  is,  in  fact,  little  men- 
tion in  this  legislation  of  the  type  of  national  campaign  that  has 
been  i„?  critical  to  the  success  of  Armed  Forces  and  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruitment or,  for  that  matter,  for  our  own  efforts. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  neglect  the  powerful  influence 
that  media  represents  in  shaping  public  attitudes  about  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Ultimately,  whether  one  is  interested  in  retrieving  the  corporate 
America's  cup  from  the  Japanese,  or  producing  better  citizens,  or 
empowering  the  disadvantaged,  a  better  education  system  will  be 
required  As  a  Nation,  I  believe  we  should  spare  no  effort  to  estab- 
lish teaching  as  an  honored  and  valued  profession  I  wholehearted- 
ly endorse  the  legislation's  efforts  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  time  permits  at  the. end  of  this  session,  or 
whenever  the  comr.i^1  ;s  so  disposed,  we  have  available  a  video- 
tape of  RNT's  current  ad  starring  Edward  James  Olmos  in  clips 
from  the  most  stirring  film,  "Stand  and  Deliver  " 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr  Rockefeller  follows.] 
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Mr.  Chairman,   I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its 
invitation  to  testify  today  and  commend  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  for  their  commitment  to  teaching  excellence  in 
America  s  classrooms.     The  future  vitality  of  America  as  an 
economic  power  and  a  democratic  society  depends  lpon  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  performance  of  its  educational  system  and  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of   its  citizenry.     Together,   the  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Act  an J  the  National  Teacher  Act  provide  important 
natmnal   recognition  of  the  strategic  role  that  trichers  must 
play  m  meeting  the  challenges  facing  our  society  in  a  global 
economy . 

From  ny  nwi  meetings  and  travels,   1  Know  that  the  concerns 
exercised  in  this   legislation  are  already  shared  by  a  significant 
number   ot  America's  business  and  philanthropic  leaders.  For 
example,    the  loais  on  teacher  education  reform  is  one  shared  by 
man>  of  the  nation'.-,  foundations,    including  the  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  whi^h  I  chair 

l  can  alsc  testify    f i om  my  experience  as  chairman  of 
Recruiting  New  Iea.h«'ri,  that  adopting  a  national   ^.proach  to  the 
teacher   shot  t  igt»  not  only  is  appropriate  given  the  size,  scope, 
and  critical  nature  of  current  teacner  shortages  —     but  can  be 
highly  effective      C  insider  the  results  we've  achieved.     In  1986 
a  group  of  oduL.it  ion  and  business  leaders  —  among  them  Richard 
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Munro  of  Time,   Inc.,  William  Woodside  of  Primerica,  Louis  Harris 
of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Dr.  Gwendolyn  Baker  of  the  YWCA, 
and  John  Esty  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools 
(NAIS) ,   —  formed  a  privately-funded  drive  to  encourage  teaching 
as  a  career  and  raise  the  esteem  of  the  profession.     We  were 
motivated  by  many  of  the  issues  noted  in  your  findings  to  produce 
a  national  public  service  campaign  on  behalf  of  teaching.  RNT's 
public  service  advertisements,  co-sponsored  by  the  Ad  Council, 
portray  teaching  as  a  powerful  and  influential  career.     In  fact, 
the  campaign  theme  is  "Reach  for  the  Power:  Teach". 

Simply  put,   the  campaign  has  spurred  an  extraordinary 
groundswell  of  interest  in  teaching  careers.     Since  its 
appears. ice  in  April,    1988  we've  received  over  270,000  calls  to 
our  toll-free  number  {  1-800-45-TEACH) .     The  campaign  has  garnered 
far  more  than  $30  million  in  donated  advertising  on  television, 
cable,   radio,  and  in  print       In  annual  dollar  value  alone,  this 
total  matches  that  of  Tide  or  Avis        not  an  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  status  of  teaching  given  the  peivasive 
influence  of  media   in  fc  public  opinion.     Not  surprisingly, 

RNT  has  been  endorsed  by     ..tually  every  major  education  group, 
including** he  National  State  Teachers  of  the  Year,  the  American 
Association  of  colleges  of  Teacher  Education  (AACTE) ,   and  the 
Educational  Leaders  Consortium 

But  beyond  influencing  attitudes,   the  RNT  ads  are  a  call  to 
action.     Every  caller  receives  an  informative  brochure  describing 
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opportunities  and  pathways  into  the  teaching  profession.  Close 
to  70,000  questionnaires  contained  in  the  brochures  have  beer* 
returned  to  us  with  details  about  the  respondent's  background,, 
education,  and  teaching  interests.     Significantly,   31%,   or  over 
20,000,  of  these  respondents  are  potential  minority  teachers. 
Over  half  are  potential  second-career  entrants  to  the  profession. 

More  than  200  organizations  and  institutions  have  been 
receiving  printouts  from  our  database  listing  respondents  and 
their  areas.     These  "Response  Partners"  are  currently  contacting 
RNT  respondents  and  inviting  them  to  apply  for  educa  ion  and 
training  programs,   attend  job  fairs,    interview  for  teaching 
positions,   or  furnishing  them  with  additional    information  about 
pathways  ir.*o  the  profession.     To  date,  the  campaign  has  made 
over  150,000  referrals  from  its  datab  se. 

In  1990,   we  began  making  additional   resoui ce  materials  on 
the  teaching  profession  available  to  the  potential   teachers  we 
identify.     These  include  packages  on  teacher  educat ion/ f inane  la  1 
aid,   certification,   alternative/mid-career,  minority 
opportunities  and  how  to  find  a  teaching  job. 

Finally,   we  will  soon  be  launching  a  poster  campaign  geared 
toward  promoting  the  teaching  profession  in  each  of  the  nation's 
20,000-plus  high  schools.     This  effoit  should  generate   its  own 
database  of  college-bound  respondents. 
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RNT  respondents  are  very  much  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  population,   representing  stock  brokers  and  grocery  store 
clerks;  students  and  legislative  aids;  former  teachers  returning 
to  the  work  force  and  business  executives  pursuing  a  life-long 
dream  of  a  classroom  career.     It's  an  extraordinary  outpouring  in 
response  to  a  national  call  to  service. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Recruiting  New  Teachers  Board  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  size,  composition,  and  quality  of  the 
teaching  force  are  essential  ingredients  in  any  meaningful 
program  of  education  reform.     We  believe  that  the  nation's 
growing  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  demands  the  kinds  of 
innovative  solutions  and  sustained  commitments  contained  in  the 
legislation.     Notwithstanding,  we  hope  you  will  give  careful  / 
con? 1 ;*  ;jat ion  to  the  adequacy  of  proposed  funding  levels, 
particularly  with  respect  to  minority  recruitment  where, 
unfortunately,   the  severity  of  shortages  dwarfs  the  monetary 
commitment  provided  in  the  legislation. 

In  addition,   we  sense  that  the  nation's  decentralized  system 
of  teacher  recruitment  may  be  creating  unnecessary  barriers  to 
participation  in  the  profession.     A  centralized  clearinghouse  for 
information  about  pathways  into  the  profession  and  job  vacancies 
is  a  feasible  alternative  to  current  bottlenecks.  National 
legislation  could  play  a  catalytic  role  in  its  development, 
cteating  a  demand-side  resource  equivalent  to  the  supply-side 
solution  RNT  has  pioneered. 
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Finally,  we  believe  that  at  the  very  least  our  efforts  have 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  viewing  current  teacher  shortages 
through  a  national  lens.    There  is  a  well-spring  of  interest  in 
teaching  careers  to  be  tapped.     Just  as  certainly,  there  is  a 
need  for  an  expanded  federal  commitment  to  financial  aid; 
technical  assistance  to  local  districts  regarding  recruitment 
(particularly  minority  recruitment);  significant  improvements  in 
teacher  preparation  —  particularly  those  which  will  prepare 
future  teachers  for  urbsn  and  multi-cultural  classroom 
environments;     and  promising  reforms  such  as  professional 
development  academies  and  school  site  management.     Indeed,  my 
experience  on  the  board  of  Rochester,  New  York's  National  Center 
on  Education  and  the  Economy  has  convinced  me  of  the  crucial 
importance  of  this  last  set  of  initiatives. 


We  also  hope  that  the  committee  will  give  careful  thought  to 
the  lessons  of  our  program.     Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  introduced 
the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act  you  took  note  of  the  $600  million 
spent  on  armed  forces  recruitment,  suggesting  the  need  for 
similar  state-of-the-art  measures  to  enhance  the  recruitment  of 
teachers.     Beyond  it's  call  for  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
state  education  agencies  to  publicize  the  existence  of  programs 
that  would  be  created  under  this  legislation,   there  is  little 
mention  of  the  type  of  national  campaign  that  has  been  so 
critical  to  the  success  o'  armed  forces  recruitment  or,  for  that 
matter,  Peace  Corps  recruitment. 
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We  make  no  secret  of  having  patterned  our  own  efforts  after 
the  Army's  Mbe  all  that  you  can  be"  campaign,  or  the  Peace  Corps' 
•'the  hardest  job  you'll  ever  love"  public  service  advertisements. 
The  results  of  our  national  media  efforts  (and  theirs)  speak  for 
themselves.     It  would *be  a  mistake  to  neclect  the  powerful 
influence  that  media  has  in  shaping  public  attitudes  about  the 
profession . 

Ultimately,  whether  one  is  interested  in  letiieving  the 
corporate  America's  cup  fron  the  Japanese,  pi  educing  better 
citizens,   01  empowering  th»*  disadvantaged  a  better  educator, 
syston  will  be  reqvnteu.     As  a  nation  we  should  spare  no  effott 
in  naking  teaching  an  honored  and  valted  profession.  We 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  legislation's  efforts  to  achieve  t  heo*-" 
onJs . 
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The  Chairman  1  think  that  s  just  a  minute  or  so,  isn't  if 
Mr  Rockefeller  I  believe  the  ad  is  just  (JO  seconds 
The  Chairman  Do  you  want  to  show  u  now'' 
Mr  Rockefeller  I'd  be  delighted  to 
The  Chairman  Good 
[Videotape  shown  ] 

The  Chairman  An  excellent  ad  Is  this  the  one  \ou  use'  Do  vou 
have  others,  too'' 

Mr  Rockefeller  This  is  the  most  current  one  \VV  had  a  previ- 
ous ad  that  began  to  wane  in  effectiveness,  and  we  put  this  one  in 

i  he  Chairman  Good 

Dr  Hatton 

Dr  Hatton  (Jood  morning.  Mr  Chairman  I'm  verv  pleaded  to 
be  invited  to  provide  tesiimonv  thus  morning  1  work  with  a 
number  of' others  to  restore  equitv  in  the  teaching  profession  as  we 
work  on  teacher  professional ism  m  mau\  different  activities  in 
which  I  participate,  and  so  it  was  particularly  gratif\uig  to  me  to 
*ee  uin  special  attention  to  nunontv  toaiher  recruitment  in  the 
bills  before  the  committee. 

This.  Mi  Chairman,  is  a  difficult  and  sensitive  issue,  the  issue  of 
nunontv  teacher  recruitment,  and  I  think  that's  win  it  has  no, 
n>a!l\  attiicted  the  enthusiasm  of  the  main  educational  leaders 
who  are  workmu  to  rebuild  our  teacher  work  force  todav  I  think 
national  attention  is  highly  appropriate  to  tin.-  issue  at  this  time  if, 
in  fact  we  are  t--  enhance  the  qualitv  of  education  a.-  we  rebuild 
trie  teacher  work  force  and  S  we  are  to  rebuild  that  teacher  work 
force  in  wa\**  tn  *  will  enhance  the  qualitv  of  education. 

Main  people  ♦  pt  the  fact  that  v\e  ought  to  have  more  talented 
minoiit\  teacher  -with  emphasis  on  "more* —for  reasons  o! 
equitv  .ilnne  Vnd  1  think  the  arguments  that  1  understand  that 
support  people  in  this  view  is  basically  because  the  reason  we  have 
this  shortage  i>  due  to  the  declining  college  participation  rates  of 
nunontv  group*  There  are  clear lv  more  attractive  careers,  as  Al 
Shanker  told  vou  about  earlier  There  are  clearlv  screening  meas- 
ure.* Fkit  the  basic  fundamental  cause  is  that  we  have  not  achieved 
nur  goal*  f,n  providing  access  and  equitv  m  higher  education  in 
this  country  A  smaller  proportion  of  the  nunontv  community 
graduates  from  college  today  than  was  the  case  10  vears  ago.  All 
I1  S  college  and  universities  together  graduate  onlv  "about  100,000 
minority  students  eich  year,  barelv  ten  percent  of  these  earn  de- 
grees in  education  The  most  highly  talented  of  these  education 
graduates  are  aggressively  recruited  to  other  fields,  and  the  re- 
maining pool  is  then  diminished  by  the  screening  measures  we  use 
in  teacher  certification  processes  Thus,  the  current  system,  if  left 
to  its  own  devices,  vill  continue  to  produce  a  smaller  minority  col- 
lege population,  and  this  smaller  college  population  will  yield  few 
minority  teachers  To  reverse  this  trend  which  is  caused*  by  some 
fundamental  problems  in  our  educational  system,  we  must  inter- 
vene positively  to  increase  minority  access  to  better  preparation 
and  support  The  catch,  Mr  Chairman,  is  that  if  we  could  do  this 
miraculously  tomorrow,  if  we  could  improve  the  pre-collegiate  edu- 
cation of  minorities  tomorrow,  it  would  take  a  generation  to  see  the 
effects  and  achieve  equity  in  the  teaching  profession 
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But  we  cannot  wait  for  another  generation.  We  must  have  a  crit- 
ical mass  of  minority  teachers  in  our  schools  today.  At  issue  is  our 
effectiveness  in  educating  an  increasingly  diverse  population  The 
evidence  for  tin*,  assertion  is  compelling  A  growing  body  of  re- 
search indicates  that  a  culturally  diverse  teaching  force  can  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  our  classrooms  We  know  from  this  re- 
search that  particular^  low-achieving  minority  students  are  more 
teacher  dependent,  are  more  likely  than  middle-class  students  to 
hold  teachers  in  high  esteem,  and  are  more  directly  affected  by 
toacher  expectations  than  white  pupils.  A  multiethnic  teaching 
force  is  more  likely  to  have  teachers  who  can  or  will  learn  to  com- 
municate effectively  with  children  from  diverse  cultures,  particu- 
larly since  minorit>  teachers  often  motivate  their  white  colleagues 
to  change  negative  racial  or  cultural  stereotypes.  More  important- 
ly.  to  the  extent  that  minority  teachers  hold  more  positive  expecta- 
tions for  lower-achieving  minority  students  who  hold  them  in  high 
regard— it's  a  little  more  complicated  than  most  people  usually 
sav— such  teachers  are  likely  to  find  ways  to  help  these  youngster 
develop  capacities  for  self-direction  and  problem  solving. 

Simply  put,  this  means  that  we  must  have  better  teaching;  our 
students  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  believe  that  they  can 
learn,  and  we  must  build  a  new  teacher  work  force  characterized 
by  both  competence  and  broad  diversity. 

The  legislation  before  you  recognizes  this  need,  I  believe,  and 
particular!}  emphasizes  the  need  to  increase  the  minorit>  teacher 
pool  In  particular,  S.  1675  recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  fundamental  causes  by  giving  both  attention  to  the 
need  to  recruit  minority  teachers  as  well  as  to  provide  cultural  and 
gender  sensitivity  instruction  for  practicing  teachers  Since  our 
educational  systems  have  historicall>  failed  to  provide  adequately, 
trained  teachers  in  schools  serving  the  urban  and  rural  poor,  the 
lack  of  minority  teachers  compounds  the  existing  situation  in  these 
systems  Al  Shanker  talked  about  the  way  we  hide  our  shortages 
earlier  this  morning  And  so  the  twin  focus  on  both  minorit>  re- 
cruitment and  professional  training  is  essential  to  having  any  ap- 
preciable impact  in  areas  serving  the  urban  and  rural  poor. 

From  my  perspective,  S  1G75  in  particular  has  the  potential  to 
create  a  new  pool  of  highly  talented  minorit>  teacher  candidates  It 
provides  for  intervention  at  critical  points  in  the  teacher  education 
pipeline  b>  encouraging  joint  projects  of  schools  and  colleges  fo- 
cused on  academic  preparation  for  college,  by  enhancing  the  teach- 
ing programs  at  colleges  preparing  the  largest  numbers  of  minority 
teachers,  and  by  promoting  better  understanding  of  successful  ef- 
forts to  increase  minority  participation  in  the  teaching  profession. 
But  w;  should  not  delude  ourselves  about  the  sufficiency  of  these 
provisions  To  the  extent  that  they  serve  to  create  programs  which 
stand  in  isolation  from  the  programs  supported  through  Title  I  of 
this  bill,  the  full  potential  of  this  effort  will  not  be  realized.  I 
strongly  urge  additional  attention  to  the  need  for  tighter  linkage 
between  the  minority  recruitment  effort  and  the  Teacher  Corps 
programs  to  be  organized  through  these  provisions. 

In  other  words*  if  you  do  not  provide  for  some  link,.0e  between 
the  minority  teacher  recruitment  effort,  whether  you  do  it  through 
pool-building  strategies  or  paraprofessional  training,  as  is  the  case 
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m  one  of  the  other  bills,  \ou  will  sunph  provide  a  minority  cul-de- 
sac  which  will  not  be  sufficient  enough  or  strong  enough  in  the 
pipeline  propulsion  that  you  will  have  started  in  the  pool  to  over- 
come the  barriers  to  participation  in  the  teacher  work  force.  So 
there  should  be  linkages  between  the  minority  recruitment  effort 
and  the  Teacher  Corps  programs  in  the  other  title  of  the  bill. 

In  this  way.  the  provisions  of  Title  HI,  the  minority  recruitment 
effort,  if  adequately  funded  to  begin,  are  likely  to  have  even  wider 
effect  on  the  teaching  population  of  our  schools 

I  would  have  similar  comments  to  make  about  the  proposed 
study  of  alternate  e  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  teach- 
ers because  this  has  tremendous  power  to  Simulate  our  States  and 
local  systems  to  work  on  this  problem  I  envision  that  an  array  of 
model  programs  will  be  established  through  the  provisions  of  Title 
HI  And  if  the  proposed  study  reveals  the  successful  experiences  of 
these  programs  in  planning,  training,  and  program  development, 
such  efforts,  local  and  State  efforts,  will  have  more  guidance  as 
they  develop  responses  to  the  problem 

In  conclusion,  let  me  simply  urge  support  and  even  more  critical 
attention  to  those  provisions  for  minority  teacher  recruitment  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  talk  about  othei  areas  of  the  bill  I  think  they're 
extremeh  important  I  think  the>  will  bolster  and  broaden  'the 
impact  of  all  of  the  ongoing  efforts  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  But  I  would  turn  once  again  to  urging  your  support 
for  those  provisions  devoted  to  minont>  teacher  recruitment  The 
need  in  this  area  is  so  great  that  we  could  hardK  do  too  much 

Thank  vou.  Mr  Chairman 

The  prepared  statement  of  Or  llatton  follow*  | 
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Statement  of  Barbara  R.  Hatton 


Hearing  on  Teacher  Excerfnce:  Recruitment  and  Training 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 


January  30.  1990 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  give  testimony  in  this  hearing  on 


teacher  excellence.    I  am  Barbara  Hatton,  Deputy  Oirector  of  the  Education  and 
Culture  Program  at  the  Ford  foundation.    As  you  may  know,  the  Foundation  has 
long  supported  efforts  to  improve  the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teachers 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  enhance  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
nation  s  schools.    Current  Foundation  programs  include  a  recently  established 
initiative  to  identify  ana  prepare  highly  qualified  minority  teachers  Among 
my  several  duties,  I  provide  leadership  for  this  program.    My  comments  today 
focus  upon  the  potential  uf  the  proposed  legislation  to  address  the  rmonty 
teacher  shortage. 


For  me  and  the  many  others  who  work  to  restore  equity  in  the  teaching 


profession  as  we  work  to  enhance  teacher  recruitment,  preparation,  and 
professional  development,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  special  attention  to 
minority  teacher  recruitment  1n  the  legislative  proposals.    Because  this  is  a 
difficult  and  sensitive  issue,  it  has  not  attracted  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  would  rebuild  our  teacher  workforce.    But  the  lack  of  minority  teachers  *s 
one  of  the  most  critical  issues  to  be  resolved  1f  we  are  to  enhance  student 
learning  through  changes  in  the  quality  and  composition  of  the  teacher 


workforce. 
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Ite-lUimflQanCf  9f  the  Minority  Teacher  $hfffta?< 

Many  accept  the  fact  that  wo  should  havt  wore  talented  talented 
minonty  teachers  for  reasons  of  equity  alone.    «crc  than  any  othor  factor, 
the  shortage  of  minority  teachers  is  caused  by  the  declining  college 
participation  rOs  of  minority  groups.   He  have  not  achieved  our  goals  for 
providing  access  and  equity  In  higher  education,   A  smaller  proportion  of  the 
minority  community  graduates  from  college  today  than  was  the  case  ten  years 
ago.   All  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  together  graduate  only  100,000 
minority  students  each  year,  only  10  per  cent  of  whom  have  earned  degrees  in 
education.    The  most  highly  talented  of  these  education  graduates  are 
aggressively  recruited  to  fields  other  than  teaching.   The  remaining  pool  is 
further  diminished  by  the  screening  measures  used  In  teacher  certification 
processes.    Thus,  the  current  system,  left  to  Its  own  devices,  will  continue 
to  produce  a  smaller  minority  college  populatt  >n,  yielding  few  minority 
teachers.   To  reverse  this  trend,  we  must  Intervene  positively  to  increase 
minority  access  to  better  preparation  and  support.   The  catch  is  that,  even  1f 
the  pre-colleg1ate  education  of  minorities  were  miraculously  Improved  today, 
<  It  would  take  a  generation  to  see  the  effects  and  achieve  equity  In  the 
teaching  profession. 

But  we  cannot  wait  for  another  generation.    We        have  a  critical 
mass  of  minority  teachers  In  our  schools  today.    At  Issue  is  our  effectiveness 
\n  educating  an  increasingly  diverse  student  population.    The  evidence  for 
this  assertion  Is  compelling.   A  growing  body  of  research  Indicates  that  a- 
culturally  diverse  teaching  force  can  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the 
educational  environment,  particularly  for  low-achieving  minority  students. 
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From  this  research,  we  know  these  students  are  more  teacher-dependent,  ire 
more  likely  than  middle-class  students  to  hold  teachers  1n  high  esteem,  and 
are  more  directly  affected  by  teacher  expectations  than  white  pupils.  A 
multi -ethnic  teaching  force  Is  more  likely  to  have  teachers  who  can  or  will 
learn  to  communicate  effectively  with  children  from  diverse  cultures, 
particularly  since  minority  teachers  often  motivate  their  white  colleagues  to 
change  negative  racial  or  cultural  stereotypes.    More  Importantly,  to  the 
extent  that  minority  teachers  hold  more  positive  expectations  for 
low-achieving  minority  youngsters  who  hold  then  in  high  regard,  such  teachers 
are  likely  to  find  ways  to  help  these  youngsters  develop  capacities  for 
self -direction  and  problem  solving. 

Simply  put,  this  means  our  students  must  be  better  taught  by  teachers 
who  believe  that  they  can  learn.  Therefore  we  must  build  a  new  teacher 
workforce  characterized  by  both  competence  and  broad  diversity. 

Potential  jjtpact  of  the  Proposals  on  Minority  Teacher  SuddIv 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  this  need  and  emphasizes  tne  need 
to  Increase  the  minority  teacher  pool.    In  particular,  S.  1675  recognizes  tho 
magnitude  of  the  problem  by  giving  attontlon  to  both  the  need  to  recruit 
minority  teachers  throughout  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  particularly  1n 
Title  III,  as  well  as  to  provide  cultural  and  gender  sensitivity  Instruction 
for  practicing  teachers  through  the  provisions  of  Title  II.    Since  educational 
systems  have  historically  failed  to  provide  adequately  trained  teachers  in 
schools  serving  the  uraan  and  rural  poor,  the  lack  of  minority  teachers 
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compounds  the  existing  situation  In  those  systems.    And  the  twin  focus  on  both 
minority  recruitment  and  professional  training  1s  essential  to  having  any 
appreciable  Impact  in  these  areas. 

From  my  perspective.  Title  III  of  S.  1675  has  the  potential  to  create 
a  new  pool  of  highly  talented  minority  teacher  candidates.   It  provides  for 
Intervention  at  critical  points  in  the  teacher  education  pipeline  by 
encouraging  joint  projects  of  schools  and  colleges  focused  on  academic 
preparation  for  entrance  to  and  success  In  allege,  by  enhancing  the  teaching 
programs  «t  colleges  preparing  the  largest  numbers  of  minority  teachers,  and 
by  promoting  better  understanding  of  successful  efforts  to  Increase  minority 
participation  in  the  teaching  profession.   But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves 
about  the  sufficiency  of  these  provisions.   To  the  extent  that  they  serve  to 
create  programs  which  stand„1solat1on  from  the  programs  supported  through 
Title  I  of  the  bill,  the  full  potential  of  this  effort  will  not  be  realized. 
I  strongly  urge  additional  attention  to  the  need  for  tighter  linkage  between 
the  minority  recruitment  efforts  and  the  Teecher  Corp  programs  to  be  organized 
through  these  provisions.   Steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  steady  flow  of 
the  new  pool  of  minority  teacher  education  candidates  Into  the  new  teacher 
preparation  and  placement  programs.    In  this  way,  the  provisions  of  Title  III, 
if  adequately  funded  to  begin,  are  likely  to  have  even  wider  effect  on  the 
teaching  population  of  our  schools. 

Similarly,  the  proposed  study  of  alternative  ways  to  increase  the 
number  of  minority  teachers  may  stimulate  a  .ore  permanent  coral  taunt  from  our 
states  and  local  systems.   I  envision  that  an  array  of  model  programs  will  be 
established  through  the  provisions  of  Title  III.   If  SUch  a  study  reveals  the 
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successful  expe-lences  ot  these  programs  1n  planning,  training,  and  program 
development,  such  Information  will  provide  ^in dance  to  educators  and 
policymakers  as  they  develop  responses  to  the  minority  teacher  snortage. 

cin^no  Remarks 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  represent  *jals  worth 
pursuing.   They  will  bolster  and  broaden  the  impact  of  all  of  tne  ongoing 
efforts  to  raise  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession.   They  recognize  the  i 
to  restore  equity  1n  the  teaching  profession.    I  particularly  urge  support  and 
even  more  critical  attention  to  those  provisions  for  minority  teacher 
recruitment.   The  need  1$  so  great  that  we  could  hardly  do  too  much. 


Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  make  these  comments. 
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The  Chairman  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr  Hatton.  We  hope  you 
have  in  your  testimony  your  comments  on  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  We  value  those  very  highly. 

Ms.  Brownley,  you've  had  a  very  distinguished  career  in  teach- 
ing, received  all  kinds  of  awards  and  recognition,  and  have  demon- 
strated great  proficiency  in  the  classroom,  an  J  are  universally  rec- 
ognized What's  your  own  real  kind  of  assessment  about  the  bar- 
riers to  not  attracting  and  being  able  to  hold  minority  teachers? 

Ms.  Brownley,  As  far  as  the  barriers  of  not  attracting  and  hold- 
ing teacher,  it  is  first  of  all  getting  the  minority  students  through 
college  to  get  their  education  to  become  a  teacher.  I've  had  several 
students  from  Friendship  to  go  on  and  graduate  from  high  school 
with  honors,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college.  So  this  is 
one  of  the  points  of  the  bill  that  I  was  really  excited  about  when  I 
heard  that,  because,  again,  these  students  will  be  excellent  teach- 
ers and  excellent  role  model4-  that  are  coming  through  school  now 

Then,  again,  students  if  tney  do  make  it  through  college,  indus- 
tries and  other  professions  are  grabbing  minority  students  up  to  do 
other  things  besides  coming  into  the  classroom. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  impression  about  how  minority 
teachers  are  treated  in  the  education  system  th^t  we  ought  to  be 
addressing?  Is  there  anything  that  we  should  kn.w?  You've  gone 
through  it  1 11,  from  Teacher  Corps  to  being  a  w^ll-recognized  teach- 
er in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  experience  that  you've  had. 

Ms  Brownley  One  concern  that  is  coming  up  is  testing,  and 
there  have  been  concerns  about  testing  minority  students  from  kin- 
dergarten all  the  way  through  school.  So  now  with  the  proposals 
coming  forward  to  test  teachers,  there  is  a  concern,  and  it  was 
mentioned  earlier  in  somebody  else's  testimony.  Eut,  again,  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  done  in  teacher  education  programs 
to  prepare  the  minority  students  to  be  ready  to  take  the  test  and 
perform  just  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman  You  re  suggesting  that  there  are  some  real  con- 
cerns  about  those  kinds  of  tests  that  are  ben  J  administered 

Ms.  Brownley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  If  we're  able  to  find  some  other  paths,  the  way 
that  Mr  Shanker  talked  about,  that  could  still  assure  quality 
teaching. 

Ms  Brownley.  Right 

The  Chairman  And  nonetheless  we  ought  to  be  exploring  these 
in  a  n'ore  systematic  way. 

Ms  Brownley  Yes.  because  we  still  don't  want  to  lower  the 
standards. 

The  Chairman  Mr  Rockefeller,  let  me  just  keep  moving  on.  Are 
you  able  to  track  those  that  call  in  to  the  service  and  find  out 
whether  these  individuals  or  volunteers  actually  get  on  a  path  for 
teaching? 

Mr  Rockefeller.  Yes,  Mr  Chairman.  We  are  just  beginning.  We 
are  a  young  enough  enterprise  so  that  the  tracking  is  just  begin- 
ning U  show  results.  We're  doing  evaluati  in  this  spring.  We  should 
have  results  beginning  in  the  early  summer  that  indicate  the  level 
of  success  of  this  campaign  of  actually  converting  these  call-ins  to 
either  hirings  or  enrollments.  At  this  time,  we  simply  don't  have 
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enough  data  on  that.  We  have  anecdotal  data  suggesting  that  the 
connections  are  being  made,  but  we  don't  have  the  final  figure. 

The  Chairman.  You've  obviously  been  involved  in  a  lot  of  philan- 
thropic undertakings.  Do  >ou  have  any  suggestions  of  things  that 
we  ought  to  be  looking  at  in  terms  of  this  legislation  that  could  en- 
courage them?  I'm  sure  that  we're  thinking  in  those  terms  in  the 
drafting  of  the  legislation.  You've  given  us  an  example  of  a  success- 
ful program  I  don't  know  if  there  are  other  things  that  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  in  terms  of  the  legislation.  You  know  what 
the  focus  is.  Do  you  have  some  other  suggest irns,  or  do  you  want  to 
supply  them  to  us? 

Mr  Rockefeller  I'd  be  delighted  to  do  so  at  a  later  date,  but  I 
think  collaboration  between  public  sources  and  private  sources  is 
clearly  called  for.  I  think  all  the  testimony  that  I've  been  hearing 
this  morning  and  other  information  suggests  that  enormous  re- 
sources are  not  going  to  be  forthcoming  from  either  public  or  pri- 
vate units,  and  collaboration,  I  think,  is  going  to  be  very  important. 

I'm  aware  of  some  new  foundations  just  coming  onstream  that 
are  verv  interested  in  this  area  and  would  be  delighted,  I  know,  to 
become  collaborators  We'd  be  delighted  to  suppl>  that  information 
to  you. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows*] 

Letter  to  Senator  Kennedy  from  Mr  Rockefeller 


Senator  Edward  M  KknnK'»\. 
LTS  Senate, 
Washington  IXT  J0SO1 

Dkak  Ted  Thank  you  fur  your  kind  note  in  regard  tu  the  January  HU  teacher 
hearings  It  was?  a  great  hunur  to  be  able  tu  provide  the  Cummittee  with  testimony 
regarding  Recruiting  New  Teachers,  and  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  your  com- 
mitment tu  the  legislation  and  command  of  the  issues  addressed  in  the  bills  As  I 
hoped  tu  convey  in  my  brief  testimony,  we  stand  ready  tu  provide  whatever  h  Ip  we 
tan  to  >uur  effurts  tu  improve  the  quality  and  size  uf  America's  teaching  force 

At  the  hearing  >uu  requested  that  I  supply  the  Cummittee  with  additional  sugges- 
tion* regarding  ways  in  which  the  legislatiun  might  encourage  greater  public  sectur 
collaboration  with  private  philanthrupy  and  the  corporate  wurld  As  you  know,  Title 
II  ut  S  UiTo  i Professional  Development  Academies)  already  provides  Federal  cost- 
sharing  provisions  However,  these  seem  designed  to  leverage  State  rather  than  pri- 
vate contributions 

Perhaps  such  provisions  could  be  cxpande'4  to  attract  private  sector  matching  con- 
tributions and  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  legislation,  particularly  Title  III  1M1 
nurity  Teacher  Recruitment),  and  Title  VIII  (School  Based  Management,  Shared  De- 
cisionmaki.  g  Incentive),  One  example  of  the  kind  of  collaboration  I  have  in  mlnd 
can  be  fourd  m  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  child  Health's  Healthy  Tomorrows 
Partnership  for  Children  'modeled  on  Illinois'  Ounce  of  Prevention  Fund),  a  federal- 
ly administered  program  requiring  matching  support  from  community  sources  for 
its  programs  Another  example  is  the  proposed  Federal  funding  for  the  National 
Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards,  winch  is  to  De  matched  by  private 
sources 

With  respect  to  Title  II  and  Title  VIII  (Professional  Development  Academies  and 
School  Based  Management/Shared  Decisionmaking),  you  might  consider  expanding 
the  legislation  to  enable  funding  of  inter-state  consortia  Linking  key  restructuring 
activities  around  the  country  would  be  a  useful  vehicle  to  pool  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience while  accelerating  dissemination  and  replication  of  field  proven  reforms  This 
is  another  instance  in  which  the  legislation  imght  require  specific  levels  of  private 
support  as  part  of  the  application  procedure. 

Additionally,  as  indicated  in  my  testimony,  at  present  the  legislation  provides  no 
role  for  the  kind  of  broad-based  national  effort  that  Recruiting  New  Teachers  repre- 
sents The  media  is  an  obvious  tool  for  raising  esteem  and  interest  in  the  teaching 
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profession  The  legislation  could  be  made  mure  expliut  on  this  point,  directing  the 
Secretary  to  develop  or  found  an  appropriate  media  campaign  that  complements  the 
Act  s  programmatic  focus. 

On  a  somewhat  related  issue.  I  know  that  mv  associate  David  Haselkorn  Recruit- 
ing New  Teachers  Executive  Director,  has  recently  supplied  Terry  Hartle  with  fur- 
ther information  regarding  the  teacher  job  clearinghouse  I  mentioned  in  my  testi- 
mony The  clearinghouse  concept  strikt  -  us  as  completely  consonant  with  the  legis- 
lation s  objectives  I  hope  you  will  consider  it 

Once  again,  I  am  deligrited  that  vc  i  are  focusing  on  all  of  these  issues  II  I  can  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you  or  the  Committee  m  vour  efforts  to  improve  American  edu- 
cation I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
Yours  smcerelv. 

David  R<x  kk^ku.kk,  Jk 

Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Good  That  would  be  helpful 
^  We  are  slow,  with  the  exception  of  the  military,  to  designate 
funding  for  media  attracting  or  achieving  public  policy.  In  spite  of 
tJv>  AIDS  Commission  report  about  using  media,  we  don't  do  that 
We  don't  provide  counter-advertising  in  tobacco.  But  we  just  go  to 
bat  when  it  conies  to  the  recruitment  for  the  Armed  Services,  and 
it's  been  very  successful,  a  dramatic  increase  in  expenditures  in 
that  area.  *  % 

Do  you  have  some  suggestions  about  whether  we  can  do  more  in 
terms  of  the  media  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  too9 

Mr  Rockefeller  Ye-,  sir.  I  think  that  there  would  be  opportu- 
nities to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Education,  whom  I  believe  is  very 
interested  himself  in  this  area,  to  make  grants  in  this  sphere.  And 
what  we've  discovered,  we're  only  a  million-dollar-a-year  enter- 
prise, and  we're  generating  $30  million  of  free  space.  We  believe 
that  enterprises  such  as  ours— and  ihere  are  others  State  by  State 
that  we're  aware  of  in  the  Nation,  which  have  had  a  very  positive 
effect  I  think  as  with  many  such  efforts,  critical  mass  is  verv  im- 
portant And  I  believe  that  with  some  incremental  funding  for  ef- 
forts of  this  kind,  perhaps  aimed  through  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, we  will  be  able  to  achieve  and  really  turn  around  both  the 
self-image  of  teachers  and  the  image  that  exists  in  the  land. 

I'm  afraid  for  the  last  couple  of  decades  parents  have  recoiled  too 
often  with  horror  at  hearing  their  children  were  proposing  to  un- 
dertake a  teaching  career  That  isn't  how  it  used  to  be.  In  my  view, 
it  isn't  how  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman  Dr.  Hatton,  Ms.  Brownley  mentioned  these  tests, 
standardized  tests,  as  being  an  impediment.  I  don't  know  if  there's 
something  else  that  you  might  add  as  to  alternative  mechanisms  to 
standardized  testing  that  you  think  we  ought  to  be  more  sensitive 
to. 

Dr  Hatton  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  ongoing  efforts  to 
design  new  ways  to  assess  teaching  competence.  What  we're  using 
now  are  paper  and  p^r  cil  tests  and  erbitrary  cutoff  scores  for 
screening  into  the  profession.  So  there  are  other  measures  being 
developed  in  the  country  to  develop  actual  teaching  competence. 

One  of  the  best  ways,  while  those  measures  are  under  way  and 
while  those  efforts  are  under  way,  is  simply  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents I'm  one  of  those  who  believes  that  well-prepared  minority 
students  will  pass  any  test— bad  test,  good  test,  wrong  test  or  right 
test  I  think  if  they're  well  prepared  way  beyond  the  minimum 
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levels  of  the  test,  which  are  minimum  criteria,  they're  not,  as  Mr. 
Shanker  said,<  very- -they  do  not  subscribe  to  \er>  high  standards. 
If  we  would  give  oui  students  better  preparation  in  our  preparation 
programs  now,  thev  wall  overcome  these  obstacles.  The  tests  will 
not  be  obstacles  to  them 

I  have  some  experience  in  working  through  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems It's  not  easv  It  is  very  difficult  in  situations  where  people  do 
not  have  proper  resources  to  work  on  these  problems.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  that  we  should  devote  more  re- 
sources. And  I  think  there  are  provisions  in  this  legislation  which 
would  help  us  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  approach  that  lb  simply  give  our  students 
better  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  Maybe  you'd  just  address  what  Ms  Brown- 
lev  said  earlier,  too,  that  is  the  financial  impediments  for  continu- 
ing in  the  field  of  education  As  you've  seen  in  the  legislation,  we 
are  providing  the  scholarships  with  the  payback  provisions  through 
the  revival  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  That  was  one  of  those  old  pro- 
grams trom  the  1%0's  that  we  got  started  and  that  worked.  It  was 
abandoned,  and  we're  trying  to  come  back  to  it  a  bit,  benefiting 
from  the  lessons  of  it  But  can  you  just  speak  to  the  financial  im- 
pediment and  whether  vou  think  that  providing  those  kinds  of  pay- 
back provisions  would  be  useful  and  helpful  in  terms  of  attracting 
talented  young  minority  students? 

Dr.  Hati\)N  Oh,  no  question  about  it  In  the  foundations  pro- 
gram, we  are  encouraging  our  grantees  to  experiment  with  alterna- 
tive wavs  to  use  financial  support  to  promote  progress  and  reten- 
tion of  students  and  teacher  education  programs 

It's  no  secret  that  the  shift  of  our  aid  from  grants  to  loans  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  differentially  on  minority  college  popula- 
tions in  going  to  college  and  in  making  it  through  college.  The  stu- 
dents are  having  to  load  up  with  loans  Anything  that  can  reduce 
the  debt  burden  that  students  have  to  bear  in  seeking  college  de- 
grees w  mid  be  helpful  for  teaching  as  well  as  some  of  the  others, 
and  we  at  encouraging  our  grantees  to  experiment  with  alternative 
ways  to  do  that 

I  think  the  college  population  is  very  sensitive,  the  minority  col- 
lege population  is  \ery  sensitive  to  this  ki7id  of  loan  forgiveness  or 
debt  reduction  impact  that  we're  trying  to  learn  more  about  But  I 
think  the  sensitivity  to  that  dimension  of  it  is  very  high,  and  that 
the  response  to  that  will  be  quite  good 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Coc  hran  Mr  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much 

I  noticed  that  some  have  commented  one  way  to  try  to  d^  1  with 
shortages  of  teachers  in  critical  areas  such  as  math  and  science, 
special  education  and  maybe  some  others,  may  be  to  consider 
paying  them  more  to  entice,  to  be  incentives,  to  be  an  incentive 
system  Ms  Brownley,  what  do  you  think  of  that9  Is  that  some- 
thing that  would  be  workable  or  not? 

Ms  Brownley  Well,  higher  pay  will  be  an  incentive  to  anybody 
in  any  profession  and  definitely  in  teaching,  yes. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  was  curious  about  what  the  other  teachers 
might  think  about  it,  though,  too  If  there  were  higher  pay  being 
offered  for  just  some  of  these  teacher  shortage  areas  like  math  and 
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science  would  the  other  teachers  end  up  trying  to  block  that,  or 
would  that  be  acceptable  >  There  have  been  some  programs,  I  un- 
derstand, where  it  s  been  tried,  and  I'm  just  curious  Does  anybody 
on  the  panel  know  about  whether  these  have  been  tried  with  anv 
kind  of  success9 

The  Chairman  I  would  mentioned  we  had  Dr.  Fernandez  in  that 
Dade  County  program  which  they  have  with  the  teacher  managed 
program  where  they  have  gone  now.  They're  going  up,  I  think  in 
excess  of  fcbO.000  a  year,  and  this  has  been  worked  out  with  the 
teachers  themselves  They've  been  making  other  kinds  of  adjust- 
ment in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  personnel  to  try  and  get  a 
bigger  bang  both  from  math  and  science  but  also  to  sort  of  look  out 
after  some  of  the  other  teachers'  concerns  in  some  of  the  other 
courses  But  it  appears  it's  going  to  have  to  be  evaluated  but  it's 
been  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  undertaking  down  there. 

I  d  ask  the  staff  maybe  to  just  prepare— we  have  a  staff  member 
that  knows  that  particular  situation  verv  well  We'd  be  glad  to  get 
it  over  and  make  it  part  of  the  record  to 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Historical  Perspective 


Built  oo  a  ftHuxl*i,on  of  trust  and  nurtured  b>  a  series  if 
iigrufican.  accomplishments  over  several  vears,  the 
Profession*;  uaUixi  o!  Teaching  bdgcanon  movement  in  Dade 
Coart)  has  its  roots  ir  .he  earfv  !V~0s  !■  wav  jtifututiv  thai 
the  rirst  nefooated  agreenient  between  Dade  Covntv  Publh 
School  i  ux)  the  tinned  Te*:her>  o'  D^oe  (the  t'.-^Vri 
exclusive  harguning  <«gent  resu.ted  in  vre-tion  of  i  vres  of 
jont  management  uncm  tavk  (okcj  ih.t  me;  tfjnng  the  veai 
to  address  tnufial  issues  snd  concemv 

pt^.nvhc«e  deliberation,  evolvro  a  partem  of  creative  >deav 
and  join  rcjoime  tdahcm  includrt  fo/ma'ion  of  texher  fac 
ulTy  councils  V  each  w)v■,!  sue  wh  h  served  a*  advisor) 
boards  for  principal*  Such  collaborate  relationships  led 
natural  iv  inr.  one  of  the  n<ost  successful  meritorious  v.rx<>l 
programs  in  the  nation  ii,<-  Dv>ali;*  Instruction  Incentives 
Program  tQl  I$P> 

Vvur-  the  vcues*  «>f  j\  IIP  and  numero^>  ;xrver  positive 
•Mlfn    -h    *t  H>m  i   v  *        a     .•oh.e'i  w»!\ir,  J^^f 
nore  lhan>oe»*deo'  o\,¥iaior  the  pint  P'olessmruuM  " 
of  Tevhtnt.  Ink  forte  was  formed  in  IVH^  to  meei  ihe 
chaJlengeso*.t1inedinanurr-bcj  of  national  eduiatioria'  Tform 
reports  i no  jdmg  the  Carnegie  f-oundalion  *  *  \dif>/i  /Vr 
pureJ  Cochaurdbv  the  Superintended  of  Schools  Dr  Joseph 
A  f-eroaideranduVv  ruted  Teachers  of  Dadet  xecutive  \  tse 
President  Pat  Tomillo  'ne  Prvtesi-onalization  Task  Force  was 
established  to  create  a  blueprint  for  thieving  restructured 
professional  environment*  distnttwide  in  which  teachers  and 
adminiitniorv  *.ou*d  ».ominua]}s  work  together  to  improve 
education*]  program  and  student  achievement 


6  4  W  e  dare  to  dream .  to  take  nsks ,  that 
has  put  Dade  Count\  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  educational  reform  9  9 

Joseph  A  Fernandez 
SwfcrweivdcN 


Toda*  the  district  s  professional izatior  initiative,  have 
grown  bevond  anvaie  s  onjinal  expectations  Tbi"v  three 
school  stiffs  axe  lota!  I  v  involved  in  a  nah«/nallv  recogmred 
School  Baved  Ma^ge-nerd  Shared  Dcusion  MaLin^  etpen 
ment  whi^  encnotafe^  v.h<-n  sue  jpd  problem  uilvinp 
feativtt  »»>  e-npovvenr^  le^cheri.  ind  *dninntralor'>  A 


second  groyp  of  schools  %i||  be|in  a  simi'ir  pilot 
dunng  ihe  19^9  go  wt*x>\  vear 

Aoother  \2  schooli  are  uj solved  m  •  collaborative  Partners 
in  tducatxw  project  Thej.ioo,  «eytil*zin|a4ha/eddecisK>n 
maiin|:  aprroach.  but  have  included  an  added  dimension  of 
parent,  business  andcommgmty  inputintotheoperHKinand 
oversight  of  iheu  schools 

f-acult)  councils  at  all  other  schools  throw tvhout  tf  e  count) 
have  also  matured  and  arc  no  lonjet  hmited  to  an  advtior> 
role  Accordirgty,  principals  and  union  Mewards.  aloof  wuh 
clt'^d  rep-esenutives  of  each  faculty,  to|eu<r  cna«  'ecisions 
ori  the  t-ui  edixationai  programs  of  the*:  individMaJ  schools 


6  i  Our  landmark  labor  contract  sends 
a  clear  message  —  teachers  are  profes- 
Monjh  9  9 

Pat  TopvjIIo 

fcttcvovt  V«c<  Tnu&trx 


leashes  <lw>novv  su  ondis*r.c*  committees  to  design  ne» 
^hcK«ls  S^rne  a*e  di-r  tit  ,n*.olved  in  a  pilot  program  for 
^.at      ^  h'»i]  p      ,;>jk  Selection  of  a])  principal*  an<; 
t.»  vui  it  , ,  i>»  pilv  *r  tne  dtstrk :  mJuoe*  .nterMevvv  b\ 
te*.heiv  ihe,r  jLsses»n»entol  adm.nistratof  candidalescontnb 
uies  heavia  m  the  final  oe<»sion  on  appointment 

An  entire  v.rnvj!  area  ivvum  approximately  60  schools)  has 
beenrroryan'ieiik  extend  the  shared  decisio.i  maKjoj concept 
ti  frederpittenu  »i  tamil  es  of  neijhborhood  schools  in  this 
project  leact-ers  almiriistritcrA  parents  representatives  of 
the  business  ^orunui.f  v  and  students  participate  in  planning 
developing  and  implementing  educanonal  pclic>  duistonv 

CJearlv  the  atmosphere  in  Dade  Count)  has  encouraged 
teachers  and  admin'suaiors  to  dream ,  to  create  a  vmoo  of  the 
future  Another  manifestation  of  such  vision  is  the  satellite 
learning  Lenter  concept  Begun  first  in  Dade  Counts  these 
tenters  are  the  ruiion  s  first  schools  at  tne  worVplKe  Three 
such  satellite  (.enters  are  rvovv  in  operation  with  manv  more 
corporations  and  commumrv  organizations  expressing  inierest 

Teachers  in  Dade  aiso  enjov  the  oersefn  of  a  number  of 
suteum.ve  prolessionat  growth  initiatives  including  prngtams 
such  as  the  Dade  Academy  for  the  Teaching  Arts  the  Teacher 
Education  Center  and  a  teacher  cartel  ladder,  which  wilt  be 
implemented  nex,  >ear 

Teachers  direct!)  involved  in  professional!  tat  ion  Kti^iues 
and  others  who  are  observing  and  documenting  results  are 
exTervU  pleased  *nn  «he  p.  ^ress  underwav  Thev  «v 
s.rx^)ls  ha*e  nevei  heen  better  Morale  studeni  *chleveme1, 
sreat  vi«\  enerp,  and  g<xdwtll  are  on  the  nve  Teaches  ier 
trie-  iho'j!  hemp  lea*. her*  and  students  arethebene'isiir 
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IN 

EDUCATION 


MUORlXITiATIYES 


Major  Initiatives 
^>Nfw  Directions 

New  Rous  For  Teachers 


jl2£  PROFESSIONAL  Df  M  I  OPMI  N  I 

lis  Profession  mjzinc s  Tin  Uurk 
*^  Envirosmln  I 

jn^  Attracting  A>  d  Rn  wnc. 
^  The  Best 

j20;  Partnerships 

to  Organizational  Pi  annim, 
^  Structure 


W/n/>  r/ir  irr<iio4profriHonaU:auontn  l>odrCottnr\  *rrr 
pUirurdtnthrrJrt\  /V*<Ji  iwprujn  Jrirtopmrm  and  growth 
of  thr  program        AyW  <«         hwA  \mplrx\rntaiiort  of  lo  rral 
major  ctntnpitir  \rui\Qiwr\ 

Fo<uiW\jiOr\Jrcrntraii:anortofihrKr\Qoii\itrm  tnotdrr 
10  improvr  thr  quality  of ' tnwmuon  ihrir  ttntwttifs  rangr 
from  *tW  tut  dmiu>*  maiing  to  schotfit  <li  ihr  »**vi  piocr 

ftjJchool-Based  Management; 
Shared  Decision-Making 

The  flagvnip  effon  of  the  professions  hi  a' kxi  mo>emeni  in 
Dade  Coyniy  i>  ib:  School  Based  Manaf ement  Snared  Deo 
skti  Making  pile*  program  no*  m  its  second  vear  of 
implementation  in  H  schools 

Thoufhtful  discussion  amorif  an  entire  Hhool  staff  results 
in  unique  school  improvement  and  shared  decision  miking 
models  thai  fit  the  needs  of  each  school  opening  (he  door  for 
innovative  school  fOvrmance  The  full  partnership  of  leacnen 
and  administrators  p"Ovides  a  feeling  of  ownership  in  what 
ihe>  do  and  gives  creative  pause  to  the  c onsequences  of  their 
decision* 

[>ccenujiif  jii..n  i»t  ilciviofi  makmp  h.K  re\t>luiioni2ed 
man>  pretious's  rigid  ck*U  k\  programs  *n0  procedures 
Each  school  rus  begun  to  rePec,  the  iwliure  and  spec'fic 
needs  of  the  community  it  series  rather  than  the  broadstroie 
effect  that  rharauen/ev  mam  large  tmpervmj1  >chools  and 
school  svstems 

School  Based  Management  Shared  *>ciSion  Making  is 
more  than  just  budget  decenualnaiion  although  ihis  i\a  major 
(actor  in  moving  tfte  decoion  making  privevs  trom  a  central 
or  ait  a  office  to  tru  school  level  Areas  o*  focus  include 
curriculum  and  program  planning  cotleagia!  tvpe  decnton 
making  and  strategic  planning  as  a  vehicle  for  improving 
school  centered  programsandestahhshinjjprionues  it  fosters 
better  utthiation  of  the  full  resource*  of  the  whool  svsiem  at 
the  school  level  in  allowing  important  de^cion''  to  take  pla*e 
at  this  level  so  thai  the  best  education  pnttiOKttn  be  realised 
for  all  students 
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*  fO  dc<,s,o«  mjk.nf  rr>Of .  IV*  * 
v  W  to  «hool  irfkcJing  the  untqwf  Mine  *  '*■» 

»l*cia)itcd  miuucucm  In  von*  *hwi«  ^  *'  f  ffJ'' 
'"PoflMbilittci  wxJpo>won»  CfT*nnt  nc*  **K'flin»m 
Olhcr* 

k'tfer  ditirKt  wxJ  un<On  jtuidflmfi  P"  "a"nlf  Ss  th 
'e«i»etr*  iajnr icvel of  fyr»d*  another  <*h  ,|s  ,n,r«  »« 

^mk  tnOoOvf  evmAiunut  rr,«f  *nui  *  »i»p*»» 
,n'f»f  Vvhool  »<k*iMO«  mifcinf  l»a^»  v>">  ait"1  J»\upp»>i 

T*w  n»o<  prvfrwm  u-jf»  »»Nin  via1'*  i*  J'f<"  If 
<*e*if  njj  >otfui  teavbo  and  * Jr>mi»iriii>'»  J-  »«  fmnun  > 
if»  in  (h<n  vc f ■  tor  iry  gUin.  wn  >*  '  *inMia  in 
■»<e^  'Pi* it  wheel*  in<     »i  JW»  *  *r  fx      N*ih  »i«.>r 

*ek  <««i\crvof  lf»ov  nile%  l"ht  iihoo  tvaro  and  tte  ui 
^*»ctyf  n  M tiling  U'M'  n»k.»i  u«  Jf '  ioappii»»f  »wh  *  *  < 

TV  succcti  r»'  ibr  mi  *  p  »'  ij>  pot  '  l«>i 

establishment  of  ■  tccwJ  p<n»'  f'tn«r  k''  Tne  punn 

vea.*  to  mi»  bey m»  dun?       ^fl*  *  »cj    *  0 

Tip  f  mf  mation  r  ** 


j^Jartners  In  Lducation 

dunn^  Mm-  r ^ti ~      ^r*»    \f  j     «  r  *  - 
PIL   '»  Pfviof"  *>f        *  o'J   »» *  "j  i  1 

i'  Of»  f  i  MiM     Mur*1  I  »*^«  f      'i  i 

th'  vlrKM>1^  I»   ffJu  f  IT  J  >{    -  ir 

:  vt  Tier,**  *  >i"i'f»N     '   -  s  j>i  i 

Je\f  "<    p    t»  s.^      -  (  -^^ 


ncliitc  Learning  Centers 

r  I  null1 1  S^fiiK'l*  Uurkhfi!  dunni  Ifi^  I^K  K> 

(j     j-<  n    MMh'li     nncO  Tc4tnfr«  Ml  [>Jd> 
If  L«<  *t  i  f nif  *ff  i>pcr*ifd  ^\  ti*d\ 

1  *      s» '  .  i    n  j  'jyiliu  »i«n»i'u*tfd  *no  p*td 


<  * '^f  Itir 


i  1  >  if.f  h 

lidf  I    MlTIUf.  i 


ndusi  ■«!  p*rk 


m      i         if;  *  it*'")" 


**iu.inj,  propvivn  '  <i    if     in' ''in 

*nd*VK  o'sduviior*!  >-ip  •  tJ 
"*ni.v     ujf      4  "1.'  S,  „«  , 


"f  df 'J 
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J-Pade  Academy  for 
the  Teaching  Arts 


The  Dade  *.cademv  for  the  Teaching  Am  (IMTAi  iv  a 
nine  week  programof  seminars  arsJdiniesdesifned  m  ptuvivJe 
se<.onda/\  vchoo!  teachers  with  umc  i«i  conduct  research 
promts  develop  creative  teaching  ^lam  and  u*de  mim» 
tional  strategics 

One  of  the  unique  distinctions  itxxt  DATA  it  thai  the 
program  is  planned  and  operated  exclu  »vely  bv  teachers  few 
teachers  The  emplovee  responsible  fix  ihe  DATA  pfojcv'i  ^ 
not  an  administrator  but  a  teacher-director  The  teacher 
director  concept,  which  is  also  used  m  the  Teacher  EdiKatnxi 
t-emer  ts  being  continued  and  expanded  Ten  resideni 
teachers  m  six  discipline vi mathematics  social  siudiev  learning 
disabilities  foreign  language  English  and  science)  act  *v 
rr>  rtiors  to  70  colleaguet  textemvi  during  the  vea/  r*i.h 
nine  week  grading  penod  20  colleagues  participate  in  wors 
vNjps  and  scminarv  White  these  extems  are  mvokeO  in 
DATA  20  other  DATA  vi»mng  professors  (adtuncisi  are 
teaching  the  extern  classes  at  their  home  schooK 

Also  unique  to  DATA  is  the  collaborative  operant**  ol  the 
program  Joinik  planned  and  monitored  bv  Dade  Counts 
P-rbhc  Schools  and  the  l-ni.ed  Teachers  of  Dade  D*.  T  A  it 
one  of  the  first  such  programs  nationally  to  be  developed 
through  ;ollecti\e  bargaining 

Futur<*  pi*nstali  lot  DAT  *•  s  evpanviofi  to  elemental  v  v*.h>vi 
leac^ie'^ 


XewDirectioxs 

Ou<  ne*  irm  hti\  itrwoil  t*u>IJ\  on  pioU  >u» 
rfforH  initial  fit  ir  p>  a  tr  >  ew  »  <*hn*  <  i*nnnmn\  u  n 
\k  h<x*l  rntp>>y\fnie'i  nrotifnnyi  rnrJnt'n  Wr-» 
ant  middif  mOftiitfmtnl  Nrt*  Ol  ihe  art*i  O'lJ  Ji 
»tt  t*ins  flUftetJ  m  /VVl  «V 

<.  ent'Ol'Othe  Jinn.  M  mtruciurtnt  tffr>rt\  n 
(j»t->p  t>(  Jettuivi  m,iLiriK  r<>  inji\idynl  feeJf  potttttis 

hi  j^./jikuhni  and  t  lam/i/crrc'i  of  a  vomptthe»t\i\ 
piofiif  fof  l«/r«//^l'lv  J»  n<>"'  tmprvwmenl  netd>  'i  m 

fV'nif  t  wyvrtiiu,     developed  ttlong  mrn  u  /»Jimi  f>«  »fy»/i 
mentin^  leiommended  ur/Ufglfl  for  tutntnf,  fHtnu*ldrU 
diffimh  xhooii  a'oumi 


1  f  lr>«  Of  J 


r  Jtirntra!' 


uality  Instruction 
Incentives  P.veram 


(Juai  t  Imfjctior  irwe  Hive*  P'ogiam  iQWIP  >  b**^  *n  '^u 
vearv  ago  as  a  to<uflian  p*i>gram  w>m  firnxn; 

incentives  (or  indi^idi'^  schools  'Pai  compete  fof  and  rece 
mcntonous  st»      Asa  men  school    a  school  must  shov.  i 
d'an.«u.  improvement  in  its  studerw  intellectual  and  phv^n,* 
development 

*.  smallc  number  of  educancna!  excellence   sctyoU  are 
velected  from  the  mem  whe^o'  n<t  and  a  final  list  ol  \ 
schoois  demonstrate  the  most  outvUndmc.  pr'),ects  in  the  distrKi 
for  impfovire  student  achievemen' 

^hat  makes  thi<  progr*m  so  unique  n  Hv  co^peranve 
development  and  tocu* onstudem achicNement  DadeCount\ 
Pwn'ii  Schools  ano  the  tniied  Teachers  of  Dade  sutcevsiuii 
rrconated  the  Ql  IIP  program  for  inclusion  in  the  teacherv 
contract  That  in  itself  v. as  a  national  first' 

Individual  school  staffs  vote  annual!  v  on  whether  ot  not  thev 
with  io  participate  A  iv»o  thirds  approval  vote  is  netewarv 
If  approved  the  QUIIPplan  must  be  developed  on  a  colliNin 
live  collegia!  oasis 

The  financial  stakes  are  high  During  the  1^87  R{<  schtusl 
ve*r  more  than  69  schools  participated  Emploveev  Ir^rr  the 
winning  vchoolv  each  rece  ved  <  >hare  tup  to  SI  I*0i  iry 
S  *  miUiOr  vet  avide  hv  the  FioricJa  Legislatu'e  lor  Dade  v 
men  v»  r>m)iv  pfogr*m  S itsv e  its  inception  Dade  ssh»nn  vwiem 
enjiiovees  ha*e  received  more  th*n  Sib  U  million  m  Q\.  IIF' 
mone\  *ntl  '.e-v  dolt*r  spent  i>n  ihu  program  iv  ned  u 
»pevi'u   dovtmenied  educatio^i.  ,Tiprovements 


fcapdmark  Teachers*  Contract 

The  nevvK  ratified  three  vear  teachers  contra  t  ehift.ev  \o»ti* 
teachervtceamupioSo4  (X0b\  1^0-91  miking  them  *n»-m. 
the  highest  paid  in  he  nation  Under  the  acreemem  tejvhe' 
salaries  ove-  the  next  three  vears  will  mtrei' '  an  iveiij:e  oi 
^  percent 

C  ommitied  to  teacher  empowerment  the  distn.t  >v  ven 
about  making  tei.hinj  the  ptolession  it  dcer\ev  i<< 
Aliraclins  and  reuininr*  the  best  teacher^  continue  t   be  a 
number  om  prion'     vince  excelien,  leivhe'   ar»  tn  i  - 
ompnnenufor  ^uahiv  eduCJ!i>inai  pr<)j;rini^  a'idi«uivianJir  , 
viuJe.  i  ichievemen' 

failed  av  profrewive  fir  reaching  ai>^  preceJen  vemni 
bv  tx  medti  and  educators  acrow  ihe  .  ,untfv  the  nev  p*vi 
inckdes  an  entire  article  on  Prolessionahzauon  oi  Teaching 
v.  oofact  highlights  include 

•  It  aeber  invo<vement  inplanning^designmc  new  edutmonal 
I*. ilmes  and  m  the  selection  and  at  sen. in  sttvooiv 
*«sessment  of  principals  and  aisivimt  prmvipal*. 

•  (  onunuauon  ind  expinvion  i>t  the  School  Hised  Minittr 
memShired  Deovion  Mikm^  Phoi  Program  ihr.*u,M 
development  «>!  t  »e<<wivJ  SBM  SDM  pno'  p'  >  rani 

•  J)e  ielv>pmeni  >>!  j  pilfii  fa/ee  *.<.  hievemem  <  *ri*etta'*j* 
l*tnprim  fan  T^i^herv  m\ed  uf>»h  «-ufX'  pe,,,,r'nj 
pr'W'vvmnil  gri'v^ih  ind  d-"veiv>pmem  ^  'n 
irKentivev 
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•  Upanvrvir  i><  the  fjadc  AvttXmv  U«  ine  Teaching  \n> 
< DA  1 A >  convey  idcvigned  tor  viimubtins,  profewion., 
grOsvih>  10  include  elemenurv  *s  »-l|  <v  setorKWv  i<\ 
teachers 

•  Creation  of  a  professional  leave  bank  it  ms  reave  t>pt,*.t 
tunitiev  for  teachers  to  attend  educational  rtveenngs  lOnfer 
ences  and  institutes 

•  Pilor  grant  pioposa'  program  io  fund  Mutational  ksuev 
Forums  through  svhivh  vcN>o)  faculuev  <re  pryvijed 
opportunities  fix  meaningful  discuvviori  of  profewmrni 

lSSU<S 


I ^£hared  Decision-Making 
Extended  to  Entire  Feeder  Pattern 

In  in  effort  10  further  reduce  bureaucrat  and  increase 
broad  based  rtpresentatiivn  m  decision  making  at  the  school 
♦eve)  ancnli.»' feographic  art* of  schooKand  admimvi ration 
nave  been  cw  fan  i  lit  tonal  K  revtru<iured  The  pita  orgamia 
uocaJ  structure  includes  fewer  middle  m  lagemem  positions 
and  responsibilities  and i he  reassignment  v  areapersonnel  to 
feeder  paitrms  h  also  comprises  new  govmtng  bodies  and 
leaders  for  each  of  ihe  m  feeder  patterns  i  the  Uea 


:eder  Pattern  Council? 


Feeder  pattern  refers  ls>  a  geography  ■  noxil  enrol imeni 
patient  m  which  students  are  generall)  (*>.ed  in  appropriate 
kv<|  schools  hased  or  where  Ihev  Itvi  Siuderm  In  in,  m  j 
predetermined  ai  i  e  nd  a»k  e  houndarv  attend  vpex  ifiedcknu  nut , 
school  v  *  hich  feed  into  a  spec  ihed  middle,  junior  htg  hi  v  i  w  hu  > 
in  tun)  feed  into  a  senior  high  school  Dade  i  feeder  paiterru 
are  geographically  determined  by  and  named  for  each  of  us 
senior  highs 

The  pnma/v  purpose  m  estahlishirtg  Feeder  Pattern (  ouncilv 
isioenhance  networking  and  strategic  planning  among  sc  Nx)U 
in  the  lame  feeder  panem  L*ch  ctsurv.ii  develops  and  uvCv  a 
shared  decision  making  model  for  identikmg  iwuevol  mutual 
concern  to  the  Khoolsm  its  feeder  pattern  such  as  tducalivna} 
goals  programs  and  strategies 

Under  district  guidelines  broad  school  and  community 
representation  is  ensured  ir  'sen  cosine  1 1  Pan,  ipantsirw.  lode 
a  lead  principal  other  pn  >c .pals  area  and  ventral  office 
technn.il  assistance  adwsorv  teachers  frome^-h  gide  le*ei 
as  well  av  PTA  PTSA  memhers  the  leedci  pattern  »dv  isorv 
(.omniittee  chairperson  ai  area  huvinetv  lommunn  memhei 
and  a  studeni  from  tr*  (eeoc  paii—n  huh  vtfsoOi 


^ead  Principals 


Toeffectivelv  coordinate  the  feeder  pattern  sounak  and  tt 
assist  their  colleagues  throuyhou,  toe  feeder  pattern  me  ne>» 
role  of  lead  principal  hav  been  initiated  Tneve  hiCh  performing 
principals  cam  out  a  number  of  man"  revponv  Nlmei  isutvidc 
their  own  school  including 

•  Coordinaiing  planning  problem  wsJvini  invert  ice  irairun^ 
and  other  technical  training  jvsiviance  f»>i  viaff 

•  Identitsmg  anddev  r  Inputs,  a  nei«  orv.  of  mntinurii  wfv-r1 

•  (Manning  and  impteme  nnnt  *  peei  m  namr  ,hj(i  i 
sv  siem  In  pr ifK  ipj 

•  Designing  viraiegu    u  j  id  mam    r  'm,  jrv 
SlUifn'  df  esrf    t  r, 


•  Assigning  supervising  and  evaluating  school  psvcholog  ists 
visiting  teachers  and  other  support  personnel 
Additionally   lead  pnncipals  collaborate  ind  coordinate 

Kiivities  with  other  lead  peine tpah  in  the  district  on  ad  mum 

native  and  educational  issues  affecting  students  staff  and/Of 

communities  throughout  the  count) 


feeder  Pattern  Technical 
Assistance  and  Support  Model 

Another  program  designed  io  further  decentralize  district  and 
area  administration  and  ai  the  same  time  increase  resources 
to  schools  and  feeder  patterns,  is  the  Feeder  Pattern  Technical 
Assistance  and  Support  Model  Initiated  m  1918-19  cruspttot 
is  i mended  to  improve  the  delivery  of  instruction  at  each  school 

Technical  assistance  and  support  teams  compnsingdistna 
and  area  office  administrators  with  expertise  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  vocational  svograms.  uudent  services, 
alternative  education  and  curriculum  design,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  feeder  panem  council  and/or  lead  principal  for 
each  cf  the  school  system's  24  feeder  patterns 

Team  members  serve  as  primary  contacts  for  each  school  in 
their  feeder  panem  in  dealing  with  issues  related  to  their 
specialty  area  Contrary  to  previous  practice  team  members 
are  available  for  a  minimum  of  one  da)  per  week  at  a  school 
m  their  feeder  pattern  Additionallv  thes  are  e» pected  to  be 
advocate*  for  their  feeder  paiiemv  vo  av  io  assure  accurate 
lomntunicaiior,  ol  the  leedei  pattern  s  needs  concerns  and 
progress  to  app  optiaie  administrators  at  the  area  and  distnct 
level 


istrict  Intervention  Teams 


In  vers  selectivetases  where  there  have  oeena  number  of 
diSinct  efforts  to  address  a  continuing  panem  of  deficiency  on 
the  pan  of  a  particular  school  a  thoughtful  approach  todistnct 
intervention  is  being  implemented 

During  1988  89  after  developing  criteria  for  identifying 
schools  needing  Improvement  schools  and  appropriate  per 
sonnel  will  be  identified  to  participate  in  a  pilot  District 
Intervention  Teams  program  Teamv  of  e»pcns  vvill  be  sent  to 
these  scN»oK 

Comprising  principals  and  teachers  of  other  schools  cur 
nculum  experts  auditors  food  service  officials  business 
managers  parents  community  members  and  other  needed 
eipem  for  a  particular  school,  the  team  uill  develop  a  com 
pre  her  si  ve  schooi  improvemer','  plan  for  the  school  Thtsplan 
will  be  implemented  over  a  specific  penod  of  time  by  the 
school  s  administrative  staff,  facult)  and  support  services 
personnel  w  nh  improvement  rcgularlv  rev  icwed  in  light  of  the 
same  factors  that  con  touted  to  the  school  s  deficiency 

In  selected  cases,  high  performittg  high  achieving  pnnci 
paK  awisiani  principals  and  teacherv  with  records  of 
esemflirv  performance  v.  i»  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
multi  vearcoMmttmentv  to  improving  the  eflect  venev*of  such 
scNviiv  >n  sp  lifted  areas  of  weaknew  and  in  return  will 
receive  adOi  >>nal  remuneration  for  mcM'sriou*  documented 
achievements     ,Kiv  rejard 
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Profession  \i 
Development 


„"uulu  t  ftft*.  »h  'stxnp'rtc  ihr  r'  'am  *t  cnsouia/ed 
nnea*nlh««  I  fM>  Oundrjv.  <h<.d..  ii.xMh<i\  *-  [hen  »,vk  silt. 

AhrV>cff  onK  m  n%  t«.on3  \cai  ««cfii  hundird  ieathc'% 
fii^f  herxhird  luwn  difcn  jr*j  mdirru  m\ir\K non  proxukd 


^Jvacher  Education  Center 

The diMfM  *Teathei  [AJw%.ih.«r  tcnic    TK  it»j.'i^frrnd 
f   j  m'  mil  compovtd  i»1  icachm  and  admim  iraiurt  and  t» 

l«»«*i\r>  bj<*3tr\  hnnjufiinifnh  n>  Vlpii^  leather*  ivyu  * 
prutf wii»n*M>  *»yj  renew  irx  <  .enifat'e* 

A  >rr*  *pCMilpfujt\i  filling  u.\)ci  the»u>p?ic>ol  irx  TK 
-  ihe  L)uMi>o<vilRcKir*h  *nd  Litteminil  o  program  w*».h 
n^rmciKrvivofi  rvo»»  10  utilize  rcve./vn  daia  in  ih-  r  imiru* 
i>i»na!  program  A  jfi»sjuc  ^>pe»iu>ihiipfujc»i  '» trx  mwi.e 
mem  01  the  A-rwncan  Federation  1  '  Teacher*  1  \H  1  \n 

l  K«'  a''ttiaie  and  ir*  \«.r>o.»t  dmrn 


^rmcal  Thinking 


Rr^ofnitm^  inai  0<-\f  k>piT<ni  o'  *  run  al  ihi  nlun^  >ki,l  r 
ai.c*  j  t>a\k  \tai  to  «rwf  mou  >pe\<>u  atadcmiv  po»*u  1 
DjO'  Count*  fuM,x  VhooK  iN  t  nic  !  fearer*  i><  I>^,<- 
and  me  American  fedcaturfi  oj  lej*.r»crv  nj*e  learrwd  uj  ' 
.*  j*h  leather*  now  lu  integrate  wit i\jt  think  in,  tiilK  ir  tht  ' 
(»rtv„nc  curriculum  and  intirut  iional  urate  fies 

Tfv  (mpliiw  hj\  been  ocvec      ihat  J  •  ■ue'enu  ulurrme,  v 
rescue  ihi\  iraimnf  nor.  ju>i  pitied  w>unLHiefi  vkhv  1 
ir*diitun*ll\  berxrifcd  Uw>  \u<.n  pr»^  r*m^ 

\peciti*  ir*in.rtf  m  ho   u>  tc*ch  *rmt*l  ihinkinj  vkilU  ^nj 


toe ac her  Peer  Inicr\ention 
and  Assistance 

Tr*  msoKenicni  ot  inJixtdujU  in  \t llinp  \i*nd*f 6^  i^ir 
i<«rpeMomuiK%  \incirxnouch>n>o<olpfo{f inoculum  In 

l)jjt  (  kH>n(.    Ih«  vwtKK^  \>\lf74  ind  lh<  Ifixrxi.  un^tn 

Mh>pei*u\cU  Jc \cJofjdidnpootliC  ptr «npii\f  *\ic>vm<nt 
pr,vcv^  «»hixh  hix  been  in  pUxc  »r>cf  !<>fe;  V  C*llfd  ih< 
Tc*^h<i  AiiciirrKm-irxJCVvcMpnKni  S\>icni  1TAOS1  ilhaa 
(»<■  cJ  ih<        lot  fifiitf  m\ol^tn»eni  m  pen  ctjioiiHYt 
pi"«.cdorc\  vtt *fd  10      o%ertiia!  in  4  piule vviyojli/rd 

CI  >  '.'^nKnl 

Finm  ho«h  mAiMfcmcN  iixj  union  pcr>pecii\;>  the  fok> 
pet  1  .*n  *rx)  khouM  pJi\  m  intf  rvt futon  ,,nd  i\aiat4(Kc  mux 
t<  expanded  Thefoilofpeer  inif rvt niion i\  tviwrn  iracher^ 
11  0<  .   f  f  1  n ^  inunxrtK*  more  rffu^niK  iruj \s<  p*o\»oe  qualiii 
4  M^ufKc  itvj  Jmical  iupervixon  ti»  u*ch<rv  v>hx.  Mtt 
'xr^ffncinc  Jifiivultv 


I^K)le*.sionaI  Growth  Pro\ision 

^MhooUoifm  \Twpotuifd  Voir  wioni)  Grow  in  Pr»>\  1 
>ni'  eottmriNt  soljnun  r»cnl  <ntepration  t*4  ill  wNx'1 
i^uitifx  wh,,,  p/ofTKKinc  profr>»K>nil  <Se \r loprrw w  Thiv 
pr.tjrjm  is  dc>ifivd  »o  aitrsci  icichcr>  v>hx>  *t<  cuntniK 
j  Mijncj  1,  t  vh<K>l  *h«rc  rr>eir  use  i«  m  ihc  rru»j<>rn»  10 
*'jf>^ict  Mi|unt*nl\  104  vchool  Jfn.  f>  oui  of  compliance 
"^u  r c c  i^culi^  racial  nno* 

I-^hery        panictpaic  in  ih<  pigrim  art  acvfpifO  mu» 
ar  av3\anstd(Jfprcc  profram  »la  local  un.  -t\,ii  Tumon  Utt 
i>'  ir>e  \iudcni  ia*vif  r\ a/vdckKio/aic  prorraim  ar?  pan  of  it* 
itemise  a\peci>  of  ih<  pio^ci 

f  a  iLipa'inj  icicrxri  atw>rcvfiif  pn^rm  ^  on*,df  raiioi  for 
irit  DM*  Program  and  ma*  irKorp«»raic  panaipahon  in  ir* 
"    Am  *x  p*ofc  ^is>nal  sicpN  on  ihr  *aiff  Ijddcr  onvc  ihc 
iJOf'  take    cTif  t 


icrship  Experience 
Opportunities 

X  n  kj  h  iprH»ruMiiCMivc»pjnOin^p»oicsMo  a:  h<^rt/.»nv 
jh  if>vrca>if  f  ti»  k  la^siooTi leathery  'iinnf  qualific  4  admmn 
'j'     ttnu>'  v  jn  c»*ential  ingredient  in  ihe  tutCet*  <«(  Uf 
m  >'     K.iij)i/j  Kir  rT»<«rn>cni   bmou'afmf  ifaxifr^  i«» 
^  -J  1  10  ^       r^  tr**h"  kt»i(ip,inrni  n  |)j  <  » 

1  »  1  "1  j-iiin  pr,«i,s 

I    i*»<1»     1    ,v.  silt,  guai  lie*.  UM,ne«    .  *i'"  , 
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^administrators" 
Professionaluation 


Al  the  divinct  pgriuev  revtruciunnf  of  educ  a iwn  aoo  »a<  her 
empowerment  ihroufh  the  PhrfevmHuliMinW  of  Tt-achinf 
TavkForce  aeowllaj}  frouj  If*  Adrmrmtiaiors  Piofe»H»»l 
Developn>en;  Committee  i  Al'DCi  examine*  »>«»•»  uvdnuWv 
retommendaiiom  re*  aiding  the  ptofevuonal  de«k>pme  nt  and 
evolvinjeolevoftchool  me  aiea  andientraJ-ofTke  a*imin»v 
uaiott 

APDC  initiative*  alreadv  implemented  uvd  underva) 
include  prO(e»ionil  develop™"'  profi*mv  and  »ncenove> 
*»reer  ladder  model*  and  more equitable  manaferul  clav»ift 
vai>on  and  compensation  ProlessK>n»l  fiov.ih  it  provided 
ih/OUfha  number  of  leader  vhip  opportunities,  and  mternvh»p>, 

•  Leadership  Experience  Opoort  initio  UJEQ)  proframs 
prowd*  profemooal  development  e»pener>cev  for  Kith  pci 
tofmingprinopalv  a»s»»tani  principals  and  area  %nS  diunei 
adminiMjaior*  IntheLFO  APpu'ftam  *»»imiM principal* 
become  actinjponci,>Jlvdunnf  the  summer  vcbool  «i>  icm 
while  regular  Khool  principals  opportune  10 
pinie.^-te  a*  LEO  P*  at  (he  f(>  or  dinnct  level  Be»nc 
piloted  in  19SS  89  »  the  LfcO  SAC  program  whieh  will 
provide  iimilai  eapenences  fo,  whet  school  area  and 
central  office  administrators 

•  AUOCMIC  Eaeculive  1  raining  Proerarm  we  desifned  in 
prrpare  qualifies4  p'vn.  <r"  »^  '  v'   ,w fwtfKipaUandidate* 
utilizing  vutc  o'  trx-  «r  ,ra.m»i  K     n-loiv  *i»d  irvjt 
v,lujl<iec:  tKiimf  exper  e-<      i'  ->     1  «■»'  effective 
tcN>ol*  literature  on  hifh  peftvfintni!  principals  p*io<  ti' 
th;r  ioma.  appotntmen 

•  The  di«n*'  v  Management  Acadeniv  olter*  an  euentivr 
»na\  oi  admmii>'attvc  p-ofevwna  JeveUvpnvni  seminar 
and  worships  <ron  a  wen  vf  J  *  ipime  to  sctwxj-  siie 
KwJ^etmp  topnn  ipji.ompeienv.f\*rxJiime  manafewni 

•  Administrator  DetiRn learns prov.de  awi>t»iKe  m  formu 
liTionanJ  development  otpoluie>  programs  and  materials 
thai  impau  adminiitrautrv 

•  A  Regular  Rotation  o<  \dminutratorS  polio  communi 
catev  the  enpeetation  thai  al  ,»cJmimsiiaton  will  move  io 
inothe- *oiL  vile  atie-  4^e  ve-is  m  the  ,.jme  job  or  ligation 
n  v  Jetto  foster  their  zsrolewnm-i  pi  f*ih  and  better  utiii/e 
sjmin>v'raiive  talenu 

•  Admmivlrator  Kuchanfct  I'royram  v>ptu»ov  *ie  hem, 
lv1cn<»*ied  «ha(  »i'  (.n^O(.'<fc  I>jJf  <Jininivir,»iv>f v  n> 

»(3minivtraii>  in  itmila  ^.muo^s  «Hher  ^h<^  Juitiv'v 
icrx>vN  Amenta  »r»J  abf^u 

TiniSiv  vlaviifv  mf  ■ndcompernunf  -ll  l>*Je  pruxipalv  at 
in-  vjrvf  e ^esuiivf  levd  J  na  lofia    t>fv>  1  vupc^vnv  the 
repeat* etfevitve  *chf».)is    <*h^r  iho»v  ihat  ihe  vmple 
n*m  imt*»rt*n'  infieviifo  V  *».  eMeo  ve  vihool  iv  ihe  aMe 


professionalizing  tlie 
Work  Enmronment 


•x^i/W^r  jnrr*>n»K/i<tjH  tf#r>f  protfiicfi* *f>  and  t ream it\ 
of  rmpiosrn  In  &ade  Cou*t\  thai  nmplr  fact  hat  fhangra 

professional  Leave  Bank 

^  t)xJe  vchool  officials  an<J  the  (eacherv  union  have  afreeO 
io>  t.blivhaProfe»iK>fulU-vcbankfofihecouiviv  neacheiv 
liv  pwrpov  » ill  be  in  encoof-pe  and  f*v  ilune  pa^tcipaiion  of 
ie*.herv  m  e<Jo  jtKvnal  meeuncv  conleiencev  mvinutev  ar.J 
,»hef  >»milat  professional  »*.iiviiiev 

ThcBwvi»il1cIoihi>bv  prnv  Kline  teachen  *  ith  le-vedaw 
kpeufKaUv  carmuked  for  prolev.tonal  acimiiev 

(educational  Issues  Forum 

In  the  continued  >f»m  of  inmaline  botiom  up  ipproa^he 
toi  idennNinp  and  addtevSinf  profe»vK>nal  arV  educai.ona' 
iv»uev  the  vcrKK>l  wvtem  and  ihe  union  havr  4Jm«  -freed  u< 
eMabliih  for  ihe        i«me  an  FAJiKaHOftal  Iwuev  hwum 
Pu  •  vivK»n  »hi^        kiam  tmN.iv  .in  ..p^rfti.     >     1  "kjI 
.nflul  divcwwum  o*  pi«»lcvv,v»nji  i  ^ucv  jt  the  viic 

Meanmcful  d»w.osvii>n   nu^  ifKtude  i«'  «et>'wne^ 

»peaker*  rtleawd  t.me  foi  f«ultv  memhen  to  planprevent 
conduct  colloquta  and  \emin*i»  and  other  iwch  ende-vorv 

Opponunme*  for  pan.cpauon  it  open  to  all  tChooU  in  ihe 
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touniv  li  ivbemt  p«,»*ed  during  ihe  8V  *vr>t>s«Ue*t  *  nh 
f  rani  request*  review ed*nd jppfovedb*  ^nxntunion  martafc 
mem  Eduv  atuwi/l  Kw<<  f-orum  Commuiee 

Participation  in  [his  aoivitv  i-  being  encouraged  through 
F^cullv  CourKii  decision  maVng 


iacult)  Workroom  Upgrade 

Prodoc'iMi*  in  the  »Ofl(M4ve  i>>ontingeni  on  m*n\  \m 
abks  Orve  o!  I  he  rnosi  impo.i*ntof  these  i>tn<  g  athenng  place 
*  here  profession  a 1  meet  ioe»changeidea\oriosimpl*  spend 
■  'ew  quiet  moments  collecting  their  thoog  hi*  ind  miking 
jppropriate  plan* 

The  ideal  *po<  for  these  momem>ol  reflection  andcollcgul 
interaction  i»  the  latuhv  iiKjnjre  A  major  drawback  fta*  been 
'he  if\cn»iMent  ens  ironr-iem  s>'  (acults  lounges  among  itl 
school  work  vnev  AwOfdmgl.  through  the  new  contract 
agreement  th<  .chool s.  *<err  *ihJ  ihe  union  are  now  working 
together  to  impri  \t  ihe  Je*tgr>  <nd  decor  o,  ill  f^cult*  work 
rooniv 


^Sjbaperwork 


The  issue  of  'rducinj.  papc^^ork  is  no  longer  tusl  ahopetul 
dream  in  Dade  Couiitv   Through  collaborative  interaction 
comrmi.ee  recommend  it  ions  «vn  *pecif>c  *va>s  to  reduce 
pjpc'*ork  are  bting  .mp'ememed 

At  trw  work  sue  school  administrator*  and  union  huildmf 
sifk^fd  are  working  ^nh  their  Facults  Council*  to  a\«<v> 
p*p\*\vi>risdvmar\    W  hei  fwwbU  l««rm\  jr. J  Jji  j  n>lle.  n>ri 
instruments  deemed  urneressars  «re  being  eliminated 

At  IV  Count*  'evel  union  representatives  and  adminissraiors 
ire  rcviewinf  all  district  level  documents  Those  that  cannot 
be  justified  are  being  eliminated  A  program  to  more  fullv 
uiili/e  the  compute'  daia  base  tor  retrieving  miormatior  hjv 
been  implemented 

Computers  axe  also  being  used  more  effects els  to  grade 
papers  and  prwJuce  repon*  tor  teacher*  thereb\  eliminating  t 
significant  amount  of  paperwork 

The  process  i*  b^  r*o  means  con.pkle  bu'  the  task  ii 
underwav  and  a  significant  dent  in  paperwork  reduction  can 
aire ad>  be  felt 


|  Dade  Education  Compact 

^  Launched  last  ven  the  Dade  Education  Compact  a  col 
lahoratioe  agreement  of  Dade  Count)  Public  Schools  the 
I  ntted  Teachers  of  Dade  and  ihe  University  of  Miami  is 
designed  10  provide  our  students  with  a  better  education  w  hile 
4\u>  enh^ncinc  profe>siooal  development  ooport unities  for 
teasers  Compact  members  meet  regularly  to  discuss  and 
resolve  problem*  and  issues  related  to  the  school  svsiem 

A  nut.tbet  of  m  natives  have  been  successful  initiated  in 
this  forum  and  implemented  throughout  the  district  Thes 
adures  teacher  recruitment,  alterrutive  certification  graduate 
pri'framt  for  teachers  dropout  present  on  aid  educational 
re%e*rch 

Pl*n>  also  (.all  ior  a  number  of  personnel  e uh  jnce  programs 
bei-eer  tSe  school  svuent  and  the  urn>er\it>  This  enables 
jrn.fn.iis  professors  i<»  tun   hands-on   e^penen.e  teaching 
■n  nvij>  *  cUxsroorrH  whilf  dislrtct  if^vhef-  becc  ne  adjunct 
pin't  »M>rv  41  ihe  umveMtt 

4H  m  the  pr\ves>  of  establishn^  c-Vitracts  wh  o«her 
tin.*!  um>ersine>  and  college* 

Attractlxg  And 
Rn:\ixixG  Tim  Best 


run- u»cu  Ova*  <  fi 

n  i  h  thr  lf,n  ht  '  it)  >r  „^t 
'trrntf*teni  un\1  ouz-ni,,  » 

lit   hft  ICi,l»H/l|f  9  f  i  I  u  iinn  i 

id'  iun<imu>t.  tCti  •  i  i 
1 1  n  ir  oH'Ua  f»n»  tht  r»r»i 


j^jfeacher  Recruitment 
and  Oneniation 


^  *.<  n  ti-l  T)plenwn'4tion  i>(  t  ^  |»ri>!v  v»  or>>  i/ain 
-K>n    iv  num^  o'  qujl  tie«J  jp^)i<  jn>»  'i>i  esc*  'f#tl»ei 
'u»k4u«Jruf>ltd  'nm  iwi'  u  euhi  f-r  .u^'  *n  jj   <  v 
i  j»fk   refuumtn'  prmr^m  jno  *n  c\iclf.  -> i  i  j  c 
r>  j»i  irnmj-  'v  t  »  w^d>>n  improv  »nk  u  j^twt    ^  jrr  »Ki 
in»   jjiy         wii  k.      t.>ndnti  n  o  uw\ncrv>  in  Utvu  v  i» 

hi'i         quj  it  «d  npplu^ni>    In  pri.^f.m 
cvttr>*  v  jjteri  mk  ^nd  re^roumcni  m  'h*.  ru,  .t  voli«r*c« 
um.iMne. ^nd  jn^nnu^l  n^D.in^i teacher rv»'«nn»n'  u 
hinnj:  p-uerr  continue,  e^en  ih«.>ufn  ii  i.  proKvted 
ih*  nedivtrni  ^luuent  population  will  in,  r»  <>*  h\  2  '  rx.ueni 
c^c   ^e  r<<i  ftse  <-e*t\  Thi^tremcndouvyM.VLin  ^l.-nj  «it» 
in<  n4(Lif4  aitnimi  oi  ie*cherv  who  re^ipn  .  i  renii  rvquiret 
l>jdf  '<«  hift  »oft\  ;        ncvL  ie^chrr\  jnnujl  1 

Xi  ^  fi'uj.Ni.r^ni^ju  .n  jmncn.i  e'  ^  Jj< 

'''i'   •  s>    *»i  f  i*»»pefjin\ is  u«*i.tud jnj  Ti'iArn.j 

>-  1    l    u<      »'i  h  i.  S  r,         jr.l  vu  I  (»  '      ! »  t  I   i  ,.' 

t    "lit    i  t  »  f        l      v»l(H»j!    in,  >    t    S  jtr 


and 
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Teacher  Recruitment  and 
internship  Program 

Dtile  Ipowv  PoM»>  Schools  irxl  me  United  le^hr"-  v  ' 
IW  h**e  ie*mtd  up        the  Lni*«Mt»  ot  Mun.i  iruttufti 
irw  D*j*  L*3uCit»or>OmpJci  totHMti  ir«'<i  and hue  tm^hi 
liher*!  im  ux  equiMlenti  ^ollete  fridu*  e>  lot  ihe  ie*«.nir^ 
prote^sion  Bs  ihe  end  ol  4  J?  !K  mooih  ippiemitohtp 
piopnm  alkii  the  Teacher  Recnnimeni  and  inrerruhip 
Prof  ram  iTRIP>  *uc<e*»lul  pan»opinr»  hi>e  completed  all 
*ute  requirement-  (ot  leachet  cemlicauon  h*>c  e*mcd  a 
M*stet  %  Decree  *nd  hi*e  re»,ei>ed  i  wIhJ  orientation  u>  ihe 
(latsroom  *rvJ  tru  dinner 

Woikirtf  *>lh*  mentor  re.Kher  i  TRJP  pa/TK  ipant  vtvpi„al 
da*compnse»teachinpfoorciai>«»  planninp one period  *r>d 
TRIP  menionnp  *ciivii»e*  iwo  period*  1>K  l'ni>er«.iu  »>1 
Miami  ha»nruciuted  «  ipeual  program  tor  TRIPteacherv  ih*i 
imlodet  fomvjti^e  and  >u«nmaii\e  r v»  uauon'. 

Dade  Couotv  Publr  S>hool>  and  the  Untied  Tether-  »■ 
i>jde  areexpiofinpaddilrona!Tfcll  <l)pcprofra/m  »tih  other 
Ick.41  in»muie*  of  hif  her  edocauon 


utuie  Hducaiois  of  -\mei.ca 


Oil'     hor^r  ,»  »»tl    td'j>  '      f  t'Mit    <  . 

,svrjt  are  .he  !  t,'o»e  F**^  ji>  i  >'  \ner  ^  11  * 
*rts  es  jMi>h»r<-n  o  t  t'fctt  i ,    »*,r"  'l 

1«.  Lte*ie  an  m!e'l\<  anu  "t  ^<j.  ^  »vi>"»iiii  mi  "er 

see'  "^jni/eJ  n  e^kh  vei»n  f  v""  '  rj''' 
rrfn*^  ,  nn'lf'  irv-i'  pf,n  J  1      '  r*s 

Vt.ukri»<ji  tne  di>in  i  A  n**  '  ««*«  ►«  "  1 
t  ,n>l  1  f.JI.-  VC'i  <  .uf>  >Vs       -up*      «   ><  i' 

v  h  »Uin#ii»»  i»»niin  i.     >h  *  »n»  ,w 

rt  \^rupie'  Fut t*j  ^Ussewtveve*  s  '<  [  >(u  fin»  ■ 

vh)p^ihr(Hjph!heSiephenPio)Kt  ^Sfholjf^tr  fu»« 
pl*r>N  tot  .he  vcNil*f  vhip  prcf n  'uJe  «   ^'  " 
•o»tn<iv  \tuder>(N<*>mrfifn       ir»iii<i' M  A  »  n  < 
eii.*'  «  I'-t^c  <^»^  ,>N  " 
Ff  \  »hjpie»v  *re  ■»  m' e^p4  '  *■  '  " 
ii*h     pl*fiv <re  i njf'v     -  jr 

,„V         ^-J     "\J  J*J<*    MUJ'  'Iff  * 
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Partnerships 


Kilh  ni  ihi  tut!  x*tf>ciii(t<»t<ntd  iupfon  nf  U.iJf  i  ovtitx  i 
busmen    'i»munm  otu'ptirnih  ih,  m>i<>\titn>n\  nndtr*.ti->  \> 

ilkdtnf  enrollment      i)uJ,  v  puNu  \tht*>h  mi rruick  /*• 
lhou\a»di  unnmitU    Thr  ,  ivr/ii/eur  txptfwed  ivw 
support  and  tnffe<ncd  pjtfrnio)  and  fimmkttion  m\ol\  emem 
*rf  mttftUiti  fit>  thr  Oirm'  </Mt>  ffi„  he t\   union  i(> 

nmnnui  then  y,mt  it)  ith  teoml  pt,>(,  wn>n,ih\f* 


%i8l 


j^£ommunity  Repon  Card 


pirtnl   in  iw*>  it*  ^jujhi     >  f 


1  ncicrtfmrhi>iO  schools 

"nr>jn\  m  ii'  r\  sent  us  j 
1  j  J*  puhlii  s>  K*  ■>  its  f  Kim 
rrpni  v. ,!  s  nrcp*r%,' 


(^xfTumi^  t<>  \t4  r*(     principals  *n«l  *d«T>inis<uiofs  i<< 
njin^.  icvhnw,  4  <»is»«rKc  wprvm        \nn>u»<niv  i,»r 

llVjnidu*.  Kr^»l|  (MuKlU 

Cuftcfii  itHjno^it.in  erroris  include 

•  rord  f'l*nn*nj.  j.f«nu,K  ip<e^r\n.eiJinKiHriirinf  riKidcl 

•  MfttluthlUi  C  <»n>ulunis  hi  ■  venu*  hiph  vchool  in  the 
Partners  In  hJuOOon  pfo«>l 

•  D»n  forth  Insersne  training  pfoprim  lor  urban  cdwc»«xv 
including  lets  ber  «n<J  principals  Uun\  the  s,am<  feed* 
pattern  teacher  direus>rs  adminittraiiHs  and  wht»ol  board 
members 

•  bcllSoulh  PUnmnf  pram  U»  *n  element)  [)«<k  Acadenis 
for  the  Teaching  Ais 

•  Southern  Bell  Ci«rpnrit<-  >f>mn>r>hifi  ol  Uade  Academs 
for  tbt  1  cashing  Am 

•  Korkelsllrr   Inscrsice  'ramm?  profiam  h*  ler.hm  <>l 
humanine*  in  inierfroup  iniert.ultural  ar>0  rase  relation* 

•  Milchell  NN olfvon  Sr    tollabofaie*  ssith  Uade  CWm 
PuNh  Sch»*i|s  Unucd  lc*cr»crv  ol  D*dc  Mumi  0*d< 
Commum  x  (  t»|lCyc  ,nd  Urtun  Leaf  oc  of  <jre*lcr  Mumi  in 
Pinner>  In  bdiK^iioo p(k)(  pfojeci  10 lund  college educiiiortt 
fw  Hi  Mumi  N«>rth*c4iem  vophomorc>  i»>  of        ■  4rvJ 
tlx  Wh*  >uth  pr*U<  cltsi  ii  Drew  Elem«nuf\ 

•  t)*dt  I'uhJu  Muci'iihi  fund  ProMdev  nimi  franu  jc 
ic<cher>  «nd  prim  if\iK  10  impro>c  indiMdwl  clmrtom  md 
vcrviK'^idr  cJn  t    r  1'  pin^fjins 


ond  Referendum 


f(Wpi>H 


-nnjif..  \ 


Tlx  cnnif  [)iJf  C  t>um>  uimmunm  cnicrpj  mio 4  vocn  veir 
panner«hiptailh(hcpuMi,  scrt«KiJ  v<mcm in  Mirch  IV88*r>cn 
1  ht  c^iUmic  wpp.mcd  4  rcwKd  WHO  rmllKw  vch«*»  bond 
referendum  fiv  whoi»)  ccn«rvcuon  ind  rerx>\ihon 

[)*de  Ci<vnt>  irx  f^nh  U^eM  »chou» \)  tiem  in  (be  tnntd 
Sulci  iv  on;  nl  (he  njimn  ^  fjMe%<  pro*inp  *\*iem\  Schools 
ihrogpbouuhetojntv  con^mentl)  exceed  IO0percenuip«cii\ 
mun  m^rix  .urrenili  „,  )  M\  perceni  c*pjciu   TNr  bond 
tt IfrenJum      e^eniul  lor  ibt  pro^re^oepun  under  profe^ 
*n»njL/ji>iin  in  *onnnm 

TfKftuh'i  undc'vto-Hljnopj^j,!^ f<-fer<-ndu>i)  C.mvinjv 
iufi  i.n  nL  i*  HhttiK  jnd  rcn«>\ «u«\n>  «»n  ekivitn}  \ch»«»»i>  -ill 
y*^  ,»n  miM  in,  J,,,  Ccniur\ 


ioundanons 


f 
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organizational' 
Planning  Structure 


Tradittonath  Dade  C  ounr\  Public  School*  and  the  I  nited 
Teachers  of  Dade  ha\e  established  joint  task  forces  and 
comrwtees  *ith  eaual  representation  to  deal  direct!*  *ith 
problem}  and  seek  mutual!*  agreed  upon  jtra'cgtesfo*  resol 
ulion  Thu  shared  decision  makiig  approach  hat  contributed 
significanih  tofostenng  the  positive  atmosphere  *hich  fed  to 
the  creation  of  and  continues  to  furl  Dade  i  iO/nprehrnme 
professional i ration  movement 

In  addiuon  to  the  district  j  professionali;ation  efforts 
ahead*  under* a \  \here  n  ane*er  uureaiinf  number  of  ne^ 
ideos  ond  i  ontept*  toeiplore  in  support  of  educational  reform 
Therefore  the  model  of  fOint  deliberation  ond fOim  development 
of  eecommendation\  to  Superintendent  Dr  Joseph  A  f-er 
nande:  and  UJD  Liecutue  Vice  President  Pot  TorntUo 
continues  (or  /98$S9*ith  establishment  of  the  following  joint 
DCPSH'TD  task  forces 

•  fttconxiUuttdProfesstanaiizeiiOH  of  Teaching  7 ask  Farce 
(POTTF)  jointh  ee\ie*S  the  progress  of  current  proje* 
Sionoli.ation  decision*  and  planmny,  strategic  i  for  future 
implementation 

•  \e*l\  c*toblnhed Planning  Oversight  Subcommittee  >  <l 
mak%  rti  nmmeoduimm  tor  nru  and  <»  mtnlitu  J  /»/<»/c» 
Sionali:anon  prcgroms  to  the  POTJ  f  and 

•  Rroad'basrdPei.fesiionalizafion  Issues  Rcmc*  Council 
assure  dtstrnt^iae  poriicipatioi  from  ullmork  lt\atiorn  aniS 
contMum  of  u< ,  \ttte*  generated b\  fi»"»e '  wii  'a*k  foti  e i 


nt  Task  Forces 


Sj*Kc  l0"3  Dade  Couni*  PlMiv  School*  and  ihe  United 
Teacher*  of  Dade  ha*c  woiked  t.ooperan*eK  on  a  number  of 
joint  task  force*  and  commitices  ol  equal  rcprc*entat">n  1  hn 
lonj  standing  tradition  of  establishing  individual  la*k  four* 
hat  ptovided  forum * for  open  diseusnonof  man*  educational 
issues  These  lask  force*  ha*e  been  fopon*ible  fw  makm; 
appropnaic  recommendation*  tothc  Supennrendc  ni  o'  Schix>l* 
and  Ihe  I  mtcd  Teacher*  o'  Dade  *  Lxe cun*e  \  \ce  V te sidem 

ThiM  'ifTuK  (M  %i>lUtViaiion  lcdt«in*  nj'  Pn«ie*MOn.»l 
rjimn  of  le*»hmc  Ta*k  Kwce  in  l*J**  an^  uliiinaiel*  'rd  ■' 
implemenutnsn  U*t  ear of  Dadr  C  nu  i  r'uhnt  S*rV*«l»  ji>i! 
L  mud  Tc^riffs  o'  Djde  »  'jr  i*a*Mni  edu^jlmnjl  fetor  n> 
T>***COie  ni 

IDCPS/UTD  Professionahzation 
of  Teaching  1  ask  Force 

C  o  chaired  b*  the  Supe  nntrndr ni  o*  Sir>x>K  and  If*  1  TD 
f  >c*ume  \  ice  Pieodcni  ihe  DCPS  I  TI>  Prote*Mt>nalirat»»r> 
1  Teat  tunc         f  <»fic  )POT7f  i       Ncn  icion*iiiu»cd  t" 
.oiniU  re*iew  ihe  prcicifss  «>♦  currrni  pmic»»Mtnjli'jm«n 
it    mn  jik'  rljn  MMit/ir   l«w  unplcilnnur.  Iuiuk  pi^"* 

thcM    niiul  vr>   ■Vddi1ii«nJ'<    ihc  POH f  *  ill  nukf 
tfxonim'-ridji'vnN  lot  nt  v>  jnd  it  mod  i  I  it  d  r>fDtijniv  t,  r*< 
m<.orTKi*4ifv4  ir  Svh.«»'  Biwrd  Kulfv  tr>c  IK  PS  I  T f >  1 


tontfiKi        \t)e  S\  ho**'  Board  »  annual  Irfulalor  p?\>ft*m 
^a«J  on  tfc<>mm<ndai>oriN  from  tf*  PI»nninfO>rr>i;h! 
sucAommmtf 


IED1TF  Planning/Oversight 
Subcommittee 

Ro.omm<ndatiOn»  prevjooth  approved  b)  th<  POTTF"  ue 
monuoicd  b>  the  PiaAnin|/Ovcmght  Subcommiucc  which 
i«ij«<  periodic  projr»«  rcponi  Anothc i  major  reipon*ibiiit^ 
ollhiv  jfoopucxploriiionofnew  a>cnu<i  to  further  expand 
.he  priifcs^wnatii^tionol  ir^vhir  /rducationmovcnKnt  ldca\ 
conMdercd  wooh>  of  impkmc  ai>on  are  developed  and 
>ubmntcd  to  the  POTTT  Crucial  toinc  o>mi|hi  and  planmnp 
r«pomibiliu«  i*  trx  review  of  recommendation*  from  the 
Profoi.ona l.ial.on  luw<  Rcvic*  Council  (PIRO  1 

Instrumental  m  the  impknKntatton  of  SBM'SDM  school 
impri  cnKni  proicc^  and  po>cmmy  structure*  h^N  been  the 
>u<.ccssful  prantmy  of  more  than  1 00  wai  vers  from  DCPS'UTD 
Labor  Contract  provisions  School  Board  Ruk*  and  State 
iX'partmem  of  EducaiK>>.,sjki  The  Subcommittee  continue* 
this  practice  b>  reccivinp  and  icvsewmp  all  request  for  waivers 


ofessionahzaiion  Issues 
Review  Councils 


PIH( 

tiunxt 

and 


i  rt  Ion  ui\i>niinuf  Ihe  holtom  up  apprnjeh  io  innutin^ 
C  \  hjnirf  and  revolving  nia|(»  u\uf%  inj  mmfirn  j 
i*tn\'*ido  Plots  sM.uuli/<«iMifi  Kvoiv  Roviv'i  tou'Kii 
1 1  t»  Kin,  eMahli^ried  C  ompriMnp  bris#d  fcpfc^enuin'ii 
pr,>tf  sMenjlv  Ujchcrs  jnd*dminiNtrju»f v  j|  jll  If ^cl^ 
j.  \*.rnMi^a\Cd  arrj  ^nd  vrntr  jK'I  Ikc  n  pr^  \cnui^  f> 
I  mjinuin   ic^'uljr  comrrrunication  «ilh  all  ««>rk  ItKa 
i  aJrquau-it  rr^iew  the  impact  of  proptned  management 
•liv  v  dnivions  ii  *N»>  re^te*^  rccommcndaiiori\  from 
Motutuaium  U*u<^  RfMf»  Courxil  II  wee  below) 
p»  and  »ubmil»  itN  uwn  rr^ommendation^  lothe  Profc 
/jnon  o'  Tca^hin?  la^k  fitfcr  Planning  O^crsifht 


'  unp'irij  di»tri\i  j»iiv»iif  thi 
-  Kc^<^v  (  otinviliPIKC  '  II  i»  a 
Hnui'vc-  i><  jl!  tmriKr  u<.l  i<>r> 


jn»!  nu^e  jfpr^p  'jit 
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Buie.iu  ol  Prok'ssion.ili/ai  ->n 
Pioj»idms  and  Opcijiion* 


'i  *i>r»)rnr  <  ->    jilK<  n 


'      I  '    I'M  J!>)0 


T\T  Closing 


Dade  Counts  F\tbhv  School-,  ls  ,v,  thr  , 
edutiiiixul  relumi  f  undamenuktuiv 


-s  4ff  hcm(.'  made 


-"<Hirwh.i.»lM(»nirftlhcnmlv^ai,.mpCj,|iyt  u,„M  .r 
prrpa/in^  fo^hc  rjpdt)  appioVnin,;  :|M  (  fntu„  v 

Ijr  rraXnf  .mtiamesm  rrMrwunnf  r«,K  r,m  d.rrXoo 
of  chc  whool  v>vtrm  ssuh  c^nwn  puK  <>»  pmfevs,oflM1./ir- 
rdocaunn  .n<T s,f mficniU  .mprm.n,;  siudcn.  Kh^^m 
Successful  impJemeniaJion  of         ^crr,np  elfom  has 
rrkullod  from  mioruo  leadership  and  ■  Ueat  and  escala.mv. 
P*ttrmo{coll*bo™ivtpUnntoF«ndMipronh>  apropos,- 
Khool  board,  vupenme ndeni .  and  teacher."  umnr, 
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Senator  Cochran.  That  would  be  very  helpful,  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  you. 

One  of  the  key  ingredients  of  the  Presidents  proposal  which  he 
made  last  year  was  an  alternative  certification  process  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  way  to  attract  teachers  into  the  profession,  take  advan- 
tage of  people  who  are  willing  to  teach  maybe  on  a  part-time  1  osis 
or  who  have  an  interest  in  volunteering  their  efforts  to  help  make 
up  the  difference  in  some  of  the  shortage  areas. 

I'm  curious  as  to  your  reaction,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  that  alterna- 
tive certification  suggestion.  Is  that  something  that  we  do  need  to 
consider?  And  how  do  we  implement  that  since  certification  really 
is  a  matter  that's  under  the  jurisdiction  of  States  not  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Yes,  I'd  be  pleased  to  respond  briefly  on  that 
matter.  We  have  seen  in  New  Jersey  and  other  States  examples  of 
what  are  alleged  to  be  very  successful  alternative  certification  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  attracting  high  quality  talent.  Al  Shanker  earli 
er  alluded  to  some  of  the  risks  of  alternative  certification,  and  I 
agree  that  they  are  there. 

I  believe  that  unless,  however,  we  are  flexible  in  our  approach  to 
the  future  teaching  pool  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve  especially 
some  of  our  short-term  problems,  whether  they  are  social  or  labor 
force  problems.  So  I  think  we  need  to  create  flexibility  and  good 
measurements  in  the  same  breath. 

While  I'm  not  an  expert  on  how  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
involved  in  this,  I  woald  think  that  the  legislation  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  crafted  so  as  not  to  make  impossible  creative  routes  that 
could  be  worked  out  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  We  are  beginning  to 
receive  information  that  some  alternative  certification  programs 
have  been  very  successful.  The  unions  are  beginning  to  smile  upon 
them  from  time  to  time  and  accept  them  into  their  own  format. 
And  I  do  think  this  is  a  way  of  the  future.  The  idea  that  there's 
only  one  way  for  individuals  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  I 
think  is  narrow-minded  and  self-defeating. 

Senator  Cochran.  It  occurs  to  me  that  one  thing  we  might  con- 
sider adding  to  this  bill— I  don't  want  to  clutter  it  up,  of  course, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it's  your  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  welcome  cosponsors. 

Senator  Cochran.  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I'm  happy  to  announce  pub- 
licly that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  was  added  to  the  bill  in 
December.  I  didn't  make  the  early  cut,  so  my  name's  not  on  the 
printed  copy  that  we  have  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  from  now  on 

Senator  Cochran.  But  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  bill  does 
address  a  number  of  concerns,  and  Teacher  Corps  is  an  example. 
Minority  recruitment,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  part  of  this 
bill,  I  think. 

The  fact,  though,  that  we  do  have  some  concerns  about  things 
like  alternative  certification,  we  might  be  able  to  fold  in  something 
like  a  grant  program  to  States  to  encourage  them  to  develop  an  al- 
ternative certification  procedure  or  change  in  their  law.  That's 
something  that  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  consider  as  we  proceed 
to  the  markup  of  this  bill. 
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That  brings  me  to  the  last  point  I  want  to  make;  that  is  I  think 
Penally the  strongest  part  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman uisT  tie  II 

estified  «hLr^hUfl1ttmenMP0rtl0n,0f  Lhe  bilL  Dr-  Hatton  50  capably 
testified  about  that  problem  an^  what  we  need  to  be  doing  and 

thinking  about-as  we  address  that  issue.  It's  interesting,  I  think  to 

hear  her  say  that  whatever  we  do  tomorrow  may  be  a  generation 

from  now  pay.ng  dividends  in  terms  of  changes  that  we  make  in 

pKn  S5JEE  that  there  3,6  0ther  °pti0n*  that  we  "eeTtoex- 

Are  there  any  suggested  changes  or  additions  to  the  title  relating 

er  Z  Str9Clier^eCrUltment  th3t  y0U  would  suSgest  we  consid- 
er, Dr.  Hatton?  Is  there  any  way  to  strengthen  that  section  even 

more  so  that  we  address  the  need  for  a  critical  mass,  as  you  pu ;  it 
in  our  teacher  population  right  now?  y     P  ' 

Dr  Hatton  I'm  very  happy  that  you  asked  that  question,  Sena- 
questioVn.W  °  3nSWer      S°  Vm  happy  that  ^  asked  that 

The  only  two  things  I  would  do-and  they're  very  minor-is  to 
ofTitlP mC0*mP°f  f  Tu1"6  c°herent  Pa^age  by  tying  Section  (d) 
tZ  !tI!^  e  StUfy'  tothefother  Programmatic  divisions  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  learning  from  whafs  going  on  in  the  programs 

TiUe  in°anddbthaStU^0?edHby  the  firSi  (a)'  (,b)'  and  (c)  se'cS  of 
title  111,  and  that  that  s  disseminated  widely  to  States  and  local 

districts  who  might  learn  from  what  is  going  on  in  those  programs 
It  s  not  quite  clear  to  me  that  that  would  be  what  would  be  hap 
RfrSfp1!  6  study^hich  would  be  funded  through  the  leg.slaS 
in  DOE.  I  assume  that's  where  that  would  be  houoed 
♦hinif  °'hf /hing  which  is  a  little  more  important  and  critical,  I 
think,  that  I  would  do  is  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  flow  of  people 

W,™er  Va\nfd.  Y°U  Ve  g0t  y0Ur  MaSnet  SchooI>  y°ur  TRIOP  your 

Hir^n!  •  "  TUtVr°^rams-  Those  pe°P'e  need  t0  be  moved  right 
directly  into  Teacher  Corps  programs,  and  there  needs  to  be  some 
provision  ,n  the  Teacher  Corps'  title  which  would  either  have  a 
Tc  iaLlnCe?rt,Vf  for  Tocher  Corps  programs  to  bring  those  people 
into  their  effort,  or  to  provide  some  overlap  between  those  two  so 
you  don  t  have  a  stand-alone  minority  effort  sitting  over  here  unre- 

Siti0nny0Ttr-JltIf  I~Which  is  a'^°  g0ine  t0  have  ite  minority  par- 
ticipation. It  s  not  nonminority.  But  there  needs  to  be,  I  think  a 

the  bill.3     m°re  V'Slb  6  'inkage  betWfce"  th0Se  two  components' of 

hS^TtSS^'  ^  y°U  Very  mUCh'  1  think  that's  very 
The  Chairman.  Senator,  we  have  alternative  certification  in  the 
President  s  program  which  we  reported  out,  which  is  on  the  caten- 
ae-- Pr6Sent  tim6'  BUt  th6re'S  "°  reason  that  we  can't 
Senator  Cochran.  That  might  not  go  anywhere  given  the 
Houses  reaction  to  the  Presidents  bill.  They  haven't  even  sched 
uled  it  for  consideration. 

here^weT1™1*'  ^  1  ^       &  sui&esti™  to  fold  it  in 

Senator  Rockefeller. 

CousTnaD°arvfdOCKEFEU'ER'  ^  Chairman"  Just  a  brief  question  to  my 
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The  studies  continue  to  show  that  when  people  are  getting  out  of 
high  school  and  heading  into  college  and  getting  out  of  college  and 
heading  into  life  that  what  they  want  is  money  and  as  much 
money  as  they  can  get  quickly.  As  a  result,  you  obviously  have  a 
lot  of  people  wanting  to  be  securities  and  mergers  and  acquisition 
specialists  and  lawyers. 

It's  interesting  to  me  that  in  my  own  life  that  the  folks  that  I 
grew  up  with  who  are  lawyers  are  not  particularly  happy  in  their 
career  as  being  lawyers,  if  they  are  career  lawyers.  And  most  of 
them  are  looking  for  ways  to  get  out  of  it  although,  of  course,  it 
pays  very  well.  It's  a  matter  of  self-esteem.  You  know,  you  do  your 
work  in  the  stack  room,  and  then  you  get  to  be  a  junior  partner, 
whatever  it  is,  and  then  sort  of  what  are  you  doing?  You're  taking 
care  of  somebody  else's  wills  and  estates  or,  you  know,  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  And  that's  interesting  to  some,  but  I  think  not  so  in- 
teresting to  a  lot,  although  it  pays  well. 

Now,  Japan  handles  self-esteem  in  teaching  by  simply  saying 
that  when  you  get  out  of  college,  if  you  want  to  go  into  business  or 
you  want  to  go  into  teaching,  you  go  into  what  you  want  to  do  the 
most  because  the  salary  for  each  will  be  the  same.  So  the  salary  is 
extremely  important.  So  is  self-esteem,  and  they've  both  got  to 
work. 

Now,  we  know  salaries  aren't  working  well  enough  in  teaching, 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  people  get  into  something  like 
teaching— two-thirds  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  for  example, 
who've  returned  from  the  Peace  Corps,  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
now  have  gone  into  public  service  of  some  form,  which  means  that 
their  self-esteem  has  been  raised  to  cause  them  to  do  something 
which  pays  less  but  for  which  they  get  another  kind  of  return. 

In  your  program,  *vhen  you  talk  about  raising  the  level  of  esteem 
for  teachers— now,  that  could  mean  the  Nation's  esteem  for  teach- 
ers—so that  the  word  gets  out,  or  are  you  also  looking  at  the  prob- 
lem of  teachers  in  their  present  position  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  all  the  pressures  on  them,  both  minority  and  nonminority, 
questions  about  their  self-esteem,  how  to  encourage  their  self- 
esteem  to  keep  them  in  the  profession? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  I'm  certainly  referring  to  both,  Jay.  I 
think  Al  Shanker  touched,  however  briefly— I  believe  before  you 
arrived— on  the  systemic  issuer  in  schools.  I  might  just  mr*ke  one 
or  two  points  about  that 

I  believe  that  teachers  will  in  our  culture  need  to  be  paid  more  if 
we  are  going  to  recruit  the  quality  of  teachers  that  most  of  us,  I 
believe,  have  in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  as  you  point  out,  there 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  make  tradeoffs,  some  of  them  at  the 
beginning  of  their  career,  for  more  satisfaction,  less  pay  And  there 
are  Others  who  have  the  satisfaction  of  pay  early  in  their  lives  who 
begin  to  look  around  when  they're  40  or  50,  some  of  them  earlier, 
and  wonder  if  that's  all  there  is  to  life,  and  who  would,  I  believe,  be 
willing  to  enter  other  less  lucrative  professions,  including  teaching, 
if  the  pathways  to  those  professions  were  less  forbidding  And  I  be- 
lieve that  less  forbidding  elements  must  be  addresed  by  those  who 
run  the  school;  that  is,  the  district  personnel  and  the  school  build- 
ing personnel,  those  who  are  really  responsible  for  the  climate  of 
working  conditions. 
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We  ve  heard  several  times  this  morning  testimony  about  that  cli- 
mate. I  truly  believe  th*\t  pay  will  mean  nothing  unless  the  climate 
and  the  conditions  of  schools  are  improved  so  that  those  individ- 
uals, whatever  they  are  paid,  when  they  go  to  work  can  be  safe, 
can  be  proud,  and  can  be  effective  in  the  classrooms.  Just  as  we've 
seen  in  corporate  Ame  *ica  in  the  last  few  decades  an  enormous  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  the  climate  of  the  work- 
place to  the  effectiveness  of  corporate  bottom  line,  I  believe  we 
must  attend  in  schools  equally  to  the  climate  and  structure  of  the 
way  in  which  education  goes  on,  though  I  believe  we  must  also  in- 
crease salaries.  Without  those  structural  changes,  I  don't  think 
that  we'll  be  effective,  and  I  think  self-esteem  will  continue  to  be  at 
a  distressingly  low  level. 

Senator  Rockefeller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  all  very  much 
for  coming.  We  appreciate  it. 

Our  third  panel,  John  Goodlad,  Director  of  the  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Renewal  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  represent- 
ing the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education; 
Judy  Johnston,  Director  of  the  Schenley  Teacher  Center  in  Pitts- 
burgh, representing  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Dr.  Goodlad,  we'll  commence  with  you. 

STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  I.  GOODLAD,  DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  RENEWAL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  SE- 
ATTLE, WA,  AND  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL- 
LEGES OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION;  AND  JUDY  JOHNSTON,  DIREC- 
TOR, SCHENLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  CENTER,  PITTS- 
BURGH,  PA,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY 
SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Goodlad.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  pleased  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  Senator  Pell  and  the  commit- 
tee for  the  focus  of  the  work  you  have  done,  for  the  way  in  which 
you've  balanced  consideiation  for  research,  evaluation,  and  devel- 
opment, and  particularly  for  the  substantial  support  which  you're 
offering  in  these  initiatives. 

In  looking  down  the  other  lists  of  participants,  I  realize  that  I 
seem  to  be  representing  all  of  the  country  west  of  the  Charles,  the 
Potomac,  and  the  Hudson,  and  Til  refrain  fr*un  taking  equal  time 
from  all  those  on  the  East.  Having  come  the  farthest,  Til  be  brief. 

I  wish  to  address  three  component  parts  of  the  initiatives:  first, 
the  part  that  has  been  talked  about  most,  the  effort  to  recruit  more 
minority  teachers;  second,  the  effort  to  improve  preparation  pro- 
grams; and,  third,  the  reference  almost  throughout  to  partnerships 
of  various  kinds,  and  Til  refer  specifically  to  the  partnership  be- 
tween universities  and  schools. 

Let  me  try  to  Fay  some  things  about  the  minority  recruitment 
that  have  not  been  said.  A  great  many  very  valuable  things  have 
been  said  already.  Two  points:  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I'm 
speaking  on  all  three  of  these  issues  out  of  a  5-year  comprehensive 
study  of  the  education  of  educators  in  the  United  States,  just 
coming  to  a  close,  and  so  I  speak  out  of  a  great  body  of  data  from 
looking  at  institutions  and  preparation  programs  all  over  the  coun- 
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try.  Something  that's  not  surprising  to  you  is  that  we  find  in  our 
sample  *  "'future  teachers  now  in  the  tubes,  only  8  percent  repre- 
senting the  minorities,  about  half  of  that  8  percent  black,  about 
half  from  the  other  minorities. 

I  think  we  need  to  realize  that  minorities  are  not  going  to  be  at- 
tracted into  teacher  education  programs  where  they  repeat  the  ex- 
perience of  being  minorities.  In  large  measure,  this  is  now  the  case. 
So  somehow  or  other,  the  guidelines  for  this  part  of  the  initiative 
must  be  directed  to  getting  a  critical  mass  into  each  teacher  educa- 
tion program. 

The  second  point  I  wish  tc  make  that  has  not  been  made  is  there 
is  now  a  considerable  number  of  minority  students  in  the  tubes  in 
historically  black  institutions  and  in  de  facto  segregated  black  in- 
stitutions in  the  city.  The  ones  in  the  rural  historically  black  insti- 
tutions who  are  preparing  to  teach,  we  find  in  our  interviews,  will 
not  go  to  the  city  if  that  institution  is  not  available  to  them.  The 
ones  who  are  in  the  cities  will  not  go  to  the  rural  areas  if  they  do 
not  have  access. 

We  need  to  remember,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  desperate 
shortage  of  minority  black  teachers  in  the  rural  areas  if  we  do  not 
provide  recruitment  support  for  those  who  are  already  in  the  tubes 
and  who  will  be  attracted,  who  will  come  without  a  great  deal  of 
effort  in  recruitment,  but  who  will  find  themselves  in  a  very  des- 
perate situation,  which  is  that  because  of  inequities  in  their  educa- 
tional backgrounds,  because  of  their  lack  of  access  to  knowledge, 
they've  come  to  college  ill  prepared.  They've  confronted  tests  which 
tell  them  that  they  do  not  have  the  basic  lite^cv  skills  needed. 
They're  confronted  with  not  four,  not  five,  but  f  m  e'ars  of  college  to 
make  up  those  limitations  and  to  prepare  to  teach  If  we  don't  pro- 
vide the  support  for  them,  our  minority  teacher  supply  will  drop 
drastically. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  is  to  be  found  in  somewhat  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  urban  environment.  I  don't  think  either  of  those 
two  points  has  been  made.  One,  the  program  into  which  minorities 
are  recruited  must  represent  a  substantial  number  of  minorities  so 
they  don't  repeat  the  minority  experience.  Two,  there  already  are 
students  in  the  tubes  who  need  financial  help  more  than  the  ceil- 
ings that  are  being  proposed  in  order  to  continue  to  become  teach- 
ers. Losing  those  people  will  create  an  even  more  severe  situation 
than  we  now  have. 

Second,  let  me  address  preparation  programs.  We  have  docu- 
mented in  great  detail  what  is  going  on  in  teacher  preparation  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  in  a  representative  sample  of  institu- 
tions. Let  me  say  that  not  only  are  the  pieces  of  teacher  educa- 
tion—they're not  just  loosely  coupled,  they're  just  not  on  the  track. 

The  initiative  regarding  the  development  of  model  programs  is 
vary  much  needed.  Unfortunately,  we've  been  blinded  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  by  reform  reports  with  simplistic  solutions.  For  ex- 
ample, anyone  graduating  from  college  with  a  three-week  work- 
shop and  mentoring  should  be  able  to  be  certified  under  an  alterna- 
tive program.  Let  me  say  in  direct  answer  to  some  concerns  of  Sen- 
ator Pell's  that  we  cannot  be  assured  that  these  people  who  are 
going  into  teaching  understand  the  nature  of  our  political  democra- 
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cy.  We  cannot  be  assured  that  they  have  had  the  necessary  educa- 
tion If  they  don't  understand,  they  can't  teach  it  to  our  children. 

We  need  a  pre-ed  program  of  general  studies  which  assures  that 
teachers  have  the  content.  We  cannot  be  comfortable  simply  with 
graduation  from  a  college.  We  have  over  3,000  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  They  vary  widely  in  quality.  Some- 
one coming  at  the  postgraduate  level  with  a  transcript  that's  20  or 
30  years  old  is  not  necessarily  qualified  in  the  content  area,  let 
alone  the  pedagogical  area. 

So  let  me  urge  you  to  put  the  toughest  possible  guidelines  on 
that  part  of  the  initiative  and  to  make  sure  that  the  sums  are  re- 
leased in  substantial  sizes  so  that  truly  model  programs  are  cre- 
ated. We  do  not  now  have  a  single  model  teacher  education  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States.  Flexer  at  least  had  that  in  1910  when 
he  proposed  drastic  upgrading  of  the  medical  education  profession. 

My  final  set  of  comments  pertains  to  partnership.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  a  hundred  years  of  education  reform  reports  that  the 
reform  of  schools  and  the  reform  of  teacher  education  never  have 
been  tied  together.  James  B.  Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard 
and  Ambassador  to  West  Germany,  wrote  a  comprehensive  report 
on  teacher  education  in  1963.  In  1965,  we  had  ESEA  and  a  great 
attention  to  the  reform  of  schooling.  Mr.  Conant's  report  was 
buried  in  that  school  reform  effort  and  was  never  connected  to  the 
reform  of  the  schools  It's  time  to  join  the  two,  and  the  prospects 
for  joining  the  two  are  contained  in  these  initiatives. 

Therefore,  i  strongly  recommend  that  you  give  no  money  to  any 
proposal  for  rest  ucturing  teacher  education  to  the  schools  alone  or 
to  teacher-preparing  institutions  alone.  We  must  reconceptualize 
that  process.  The  teacher  education  program  must  include  exem- 
plary schools.  We  have  programs  magnificently  designed  to  repro- 
duce the  status  quo  We  are  mentoring  teachers  with  teachers  who 
are  teaching  as  we  taught  30,  40,  50  years  ago.  The  only  way  we're 
going  to  turn  that  around  is  to  join  schools  which  become  renewing 
schools  in  conjunction  with  the  university  where  the  future  teach- 
ers are  placed,  with  the  universities  and  the  school  districts  having 
joint  responsibility.  That  is  going  to  take  money.  It's  going  to  take 
concentrated  money.  So,  again,  I  urge  don't  spread  the  money  thin. 
Focus  it  on  programs  that  meet  the  toughest  possible  standards  at 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Goodlad  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman.  Menbers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hunan 
Resources,  I  an  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this  Burning  with  regard  to  The 
Excellence  in  Teaching  Art  (S.  1675)  and  The  National  Temchar  Act  of  1989 

(S.  1676).  I  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  and  its  720  nenbers  schools,  colleges  and  departments  of 
education. 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  you  for  your  initative  in  developing  these 
two  proposals.  They  are  significant  in  their  focus,  design  and  level  of 
support  and  I  hope  that  they  can  be  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  !ose 
their  potential  impact  upon  schools  and  teacher  education  programs.  Both  are 
^.omprehensivt  in  tneir  s^ope  and  proaife  a  new  'evel  of  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government.  States.  Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Schools, 

Having  spent  four  decades  grappling  with  the  issues  you  identify,  T  am 
impressed  by  the  forthright  vay  you  have  identified  the  problems  and 
designed  a  set  of  remedies.  Both  bills  are  premised  on  attracting  more-and 
more  able-candidates  to  careers  in  teaching.  Both  bills  place  an 
appropriately  high  priority  on  the  attraction  of  more  minority  candidates  to 
teaching:  indeed,  I  as  pleased  that  so  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  FEOL, Secretariat  Minority  Teacher  Task  Force  are  evident  in  these  Jills 
as  they  relate  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  important  problems  facing 
American  education.  3oth  recognize  the  importance  of  preservice  and 
inservice  education  and  both  offer  a  mix  of  research  and  evaluation, 
demonstration  and  support.  Thert  are  obvious  strengths  in  both  measures, 
which  1  hope  will  be  included  :n  the  final  bill,  but  together,  they  are 
probably  the  cost  comprehensive  attempt  to  address  the  issues  of  teacher 
education  sirce  the  Education  Profeasioni  Development  Act  of  1967. 

In  the  limited  time  available,  I  want  to  highlight  a  particular 
strength  in  each  bill  and  urge  that  they  become  the  center-piece  for 
the  tinal  bill  reported  by  this  Committee.  1  urge  that  Title  III  of  Senate** 
Pell  s  bill  (Model  Program!  in  Teacher  Preparation)  be  given  greater 
prominence  and  support  in  the  final  measure.  I  have  spent  x.hs  last  five 
years  examining  how  we  educate  teachers  in  this  country.  The  study  I  have 

inducted  with  my  colleagues  is  the  largest  study  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken.  Through  surveys  and  interviews  and  visits  to  representative 
teacher  education  institutions,  we  have  gathered  a  formidable  amount  of 
information  on  teacher  education. 

What  we  will  report  next  October  is  that  America's  teachers  are  ill- 
prepared  to  teach  either  academics  or  civic  responsibility  (of  the  kind 
promoted  by  Senator  Pell's  "Statement  of  Findings'):   they  are  ill-prepared 
to  make  improvements  in  their  schools;  and,  most  important,  that  no  one 
seems  willing  to  take  long-term  responsibility  for  teacher  education.  Ve 
will  offer  a  vision  of  what  a  good  teacher  program  should  look  lik.-and,  we 
will  show,  step  by  step,  just  what  needs  to  be  done.  Ve  will  challenge 
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universities  and  colleges,   schools  and  school  districts  to  enter  into  new 
forms  of  partnership  and  create  new  structures  to  prepare  teachers. 

Pr*™lll7ZC.*S  VUi  be  need6d  t0  de8l8n  these  *Model  Programs  in  Teacher 
Preparation  .  to  prepare  • rep.acement -  faculty,  to  refashion  undergraduate 
programs  of  general  education,  to  strengthen  the  academic  degrees  for 
prospective  teachers,  to  develop  new  clinical  arrangements  with  schools,  to 
infuse  current  programs  with  recent  research  findings  on  cognition  and 
instruction,  on  motivation  and  reinforcement,  and  to  create  new  forms  of 
governance  and  support    Hopefully.  Tltlt  In  cf  S.  1676  could  be  a  source  of 
support  for  institutions  that  are  serious  about  transforming  themselves. 

I  say  "serious-  because  that  is  exactly  what  is  neededl  Let  me  say 
before  this  Committee  that  I  believe  that  ^  of  the  current  ,  \. 

!i  *  ?8/id  0t    »ickey  Mouse-  courses  or  requiring  everybody  to  have 

th.  ^M«aVf8ree.V°n  t  S-°lve  the  pr°bleDS  of  «ettin8  8°od  ""her.  into 
the  schools.  National  certification  tests  won't  sol-e  the  problem  ncr  will 
^ternative  certification  programs.  The  danger  is  that  adoption  of  these 
simplistic     solutions;  vill  imply  that  we've  solved  the  problem. .  .when  they 
a«.e.  m  reality,   shell  games.  7 

Let  me  indicate  that  reforming  teacher  education  without  changing  the 
curriculum  will  accomplish  little.  The  nr..,  gfi,  *f 

commonplace  reforms  is  that  prospective  teachers  should  have  an 
undergraduate  degree  m       academic  major,  followed  by  a  fifth  year  of 
education  courses.  More  intent  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  needs  of 
you  •  ters  isn  t  the  answer.  Ve  will  urge  the  development  of  a  pre-ed 
program  ror  prospective  teachers,  Just  as  there  is  a  pre-med  program  for 
Prospective  doctors    During  their  pre-ed  program,  teachers  must  learn  their 

"    ou^rs^*  "V  'T,?'  h°V  t0  teaCh  thos*  su^ects 

^  \oungs.ers  m  the  schools,  uopefully.  T'tle  III  can  be  reworked  to  Rive 

attention  to  this  :.:ndaaental  need.  8 

^      Senator  Kennedv  s  design  for  "Professional  Development  Academies" 
-p^n!/^       1075    glVeS  Proc5inent  attention  to  the  need  for  schools  and 
and ?0w»?HPId?r"S  C°  "°Peiate  in  the  clinical  training,  induction 
and  professional  development    f  novice  teacners.  This  theme  of  partnership 
should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  all  aspects  of  both  bills.  The 
recpnstrvrcuon  of  -,eftrher  education  and  the  rMrn,a,iri(1P  0f  Dubilc 
equcat;on  ro^^W  nyr 

N'ew  teachers  _jae  .nte  the  schools,  armed  with  idealism  and.  sometimes 
wit.,  r.ew  ways  *o  S.e.r  students  learr.    But  they  run  up  against  'we've  always' 

Po^«iMi;i.W!y»  '  ?°U         1  ^hange  thingS  anyvdy'  50  vhy  bother?'  Many 

nov-.e  .eachers  become  discouraged.  Many  quit  teaching.  Of  those  who  stay, 
man/  ,ust  en.  up  trvmg  not  to  rock  the  boat:  It  doesn  t  tnake  sens*  rn 
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prepare  teachers  to  fir  in  tin  the  Winds  of  schools  ve  have  now    At  the  same 
time,  it  doesn't  make  senca  to  deiign  nev  teacher  education  proirams  In 
isolation  from  the  schools.  Ve  need  new  and  better  schools;  and,  we  need  to 
prepare  teachers  to  work  effectively  in  those  new  and  better  schools. 
Hopefully,  as  you  consider  tie  */ays  that  the  two  bills  will  be  combined, 
this  principle  of  the  'simultt.iuous  renewal  of  schocls  and  schools  of 
education'  can  undergird  your  work.  Hopefully,  each  title  and  section  of 
those  titles  can  assure  that  teachers  and  teacher  educators  will 
fashion  effec*  've  and  ongoing  partnerships  to  promote  the  reform  of 
teaching. 

One  of  the  mcst  distressing  findings  of  my  earlier  study  A  Place  Called 
School  was  that  teachers  don't  know  how  to  teach  about  the  responsibilities 
of  living  in  a  democracy.  Senator  Pell  has  highlighted  this  in  his 
'statement  cf  findings*  when  he  says  that  there  is  'no  clear  understanding 
of  t*ie  history  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  snd  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
little  or  no  sense  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship."  There 
is  a  lot  of  difference  between  preparaing  student*  to  live  in  a  democracy 
and  preparing  students  to  live  in  a  totalitarian  state.  And  there  is  a  lot 
of  difference  between  what  you  expect  of  teachers  in  a  democracy  versus 
teachers  in  a  totalitarian  state. 

One  of  the  most  ttoubling  findings  of  our  current  study  is  that  fev 
teacher  education  programs  give  serious  attention  to  the  understanding  of 
democracy  and  what  ic    tans  to  teach  students  their  moral  and  intellectual 
responsibilities  for  living  in  a  democracy.  In  The  Moral  Diaenaiona  of 
Teaching  (Jossey-Bass,  February  i990)  and  Teachers  for  the  Nation's  Schools 
(Jossey-Bass,  October  1990)  I  will  stress  that  the  moral  dimensions  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  teaching  and  the  responsibilities  of  teaching  in  a 
democracy  must  be  dual  tenants  of  all  teacher  education  programs.  This  is  an 
agenda  that  I  will  promote  independent  of  this  legislation  but  one  that 
must  be  attended  to  by  colleges  and  universities. 

Finally,  Senator  Kennedy  has  included  in  his  bill  a  Teacher  Recognition 
title  that  will  recognize  outstanding  teachers.  I  commend  him  for  that 
initative.         me  suggest  a  parallel  recognition  program  for  outstanding 
university  administrators.  Responsibility  for  teacher  education  must  start 
with  the  college  or  university  president.  Teacher  education  must  be  given 
its  rightful  share  of  resources  and  support.  No  longer  can  we  afford  for 
teacher  education  programs  to  be  the  'cash  cow"  for  the  college  or 
university.  Ihere  are  basic  standards  that  must  be  met  in  order  to  have  a 
teacher  education  program  that  is  intellectually  and  ethically  defensible. 
College  and  university  presidents  must  act  to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 
Vhen  they  do,  they  deserve  recognition.  When  their  programs  fail  to  meet 
those  standards,  the  university  should  think  seriously  about  whether  they  * 
should  he  preparing  teachers. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Committee  and  to  offer  to  you  *>y  congratulations  for  two  worthy  and 
important  pieces  of  legislation. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  That  advice  goes  to  other  areas  of 
social  policy  as  well.  I  think  of  the  health  care  example,  something 
that  we  still  haven't  learned. 

Dr.  Johnston. 

Dr  Johnston.  Mr  Chairman  and  Senator  Cochran,  I'm  the  Di- 
rector  of  the  Schenley  High  School  Teacher  Center  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh public  schools,  the  second  largest  school  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nation.  I'm  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Great  Citv 
Schools.  * 

I  might  also  say,  as  one  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  teaching  and 
learning,  I  know  that  the  research  tells  me  that  the  prime  position 
for  learning  in  any  session  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  So  I  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  influence  your  thinking 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the 
pending  bills  for  the  Council  on  teachers  and  teaching.  I  got  my 
start  in  the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  Teacher  Corps  team  leader,  so  I 
guess  I  m  the  second  person  you  were  talking  about  today.  I'm  also 
pleased  that  one  of  my  Council  colleagues,  Joe  Fernandez,  testified 
before  you  about  this  same  time  last  year  on  this  same  topic,  and 
that  you  were  able  to  visic  some  of  Dade  County's  excellent  teacher 
programs  Let  me  say  that  while  the  weather  may  not  be  as  warm 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  welcome  would  be,  if  you  would  like  to  see  what 
we  think  are  even  better  ones.  So  please  make  an  effort  to  come 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Johnston  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Cochran,  I  d  like  to  focus  my  remarks  this  morning  on  three  *reas 
although  I'm  going  to  gloss  over  two  of  them  since  I  think  my  col' 
leagues  who  have  testified  before  you  have  covered  them.  I  think 
we  have  to  in  urban  education  look  <U  the  challenges  that  urban 
schools  face  in  the  area  of  teaching,  :d  certainly  you've  heard  a 
great  deal  about  what  those  challeng  0  are.  What  I  would  like  then 
to  focus  on  are  the  programs  that  we've  instituted  in  Pittsburgh  to 
meet  those  challenges,  particularly  in  the  area  of  training.  And 
might  I  say  that  I  personally  wish  that  these  bills  had  been  around 
before  because  it  would  have  cost  our  istrict,  and  we  might  have 
had  some  help  in  doing  what  we've  done. 

In  effect,  I  think  I  can  oPer  Pittsburgh  as  a  living  experiment  or 
a  living  laboratory  for  the  very  kinds  of  things  that  you're  suggest- 
ing. And  so  if  I  could,  I'd  like  to  turn  to  those. 

In  1981,  2  years  before  the  publication  of  "A  Nation  At  Risk" 
the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  identified  staff  development  as 
its  main  priority  Eighteen  months  of  planning  followed,  that  in- 
volved over  200  teachers,,  administrators  and  others  in  putting  to- 
gether a  program  resulting  in  a  trainine  program,  a  professional 
development  program  at  Schenley  High  School.  In  effect,  it  reflects 
a  lot  of  the  proposed  legislation  around  professional  development 
academies. 

In  the  first  4  years  of  the  program,  from  1983  to  1987,  over  900 
secondary  teachers  participated  in  the  Center's  activities.  What 
this  meant  was  that  the  high  school  teachers  in  Pittsburgh  left 
their  regular  classrooms  and  went  to  SchenJey,  one  of  the  12  sec- 
ondary schools,  where  they  worked  in  groups  of  48  for  a  period  of  8 
weeks.  It  has  been  characterized  by  many  as  a  mini-sabbatical. 
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The  essential  goals  of  that  program  wen*  to  improve  instruction- 
al skills  among  the  teachers  who  were  practicing  professionals;  to 
increase  sensitivity  to  the  culture  of  adolescents,  particulary  in  a 
multicultural  environment;  and  to  update  teachers'  knowledge  in 
specific  content  areas.  As  Dr.  Goodlad  so  aptly  said,  it  is  impossible 
for  teachers  who  have  been  out  of  college  classrooms  for  10  to  20 
years  to  be  continually  updated  in  their  subject  area. 

In  order  to  meet  the  goals  that  we  had,  visiting  teachers  partici- 
pated in  a  wide  range  of  teacher-led  seminars  and  classes  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  a  variety  of  programs  in  the  larger  commu- 
nity. The  success  of  the  Center  was  assured  by  its  resident  staff 
who  not  only  taught  the  students  at  Schenley,  some  1,000— ap- 
proximately 60  percent  black,  40  percent  white  student  popula- 
tion—but they  were  also  responsible  for  conducting  and  developing 
seminars  which  they  then  led  for  other  teachers.  In  effect,  I  think 
the  heart  of  the  program  were  the  25  resident  teachers  which  were 
assigned  one  or  two  visiting  colleagues  per  cycle,  and  they  would 
plan  instruction  with  the  visiting  teacher,  observe  the  visiting 
teachers,  and  confer  with  them  about  their  methods. 

In  a  second  program  which  speaks  again  to  something  which  is 
in  the  legislation,  in  1986  the  challenge  was  to  continue  the  mo- 
mentum we'd  bpgun  at  Schenley,  and  so  what  evolved  was  a  con- 
certed effort  to  make  each  high  school  a  Center  of  Excellence.  To 
accomplish  this,  staff  at  each  high  school  reviewed  district-wide 
goals,  selected  a  particular  one,  then  designed  what  we  called  a 
''Center  of  Excellence  project." 

In  other  to  fund  those  Centers  of  Excellence  projects,  we  went 
out  and  found  corporate  and  foundation  funding  so  that  each 
school  based  on  shared  decision-making  could,  in  fact,  acquire  ap- 
proximately 13,000  a  year.  We've  had  some  interesting  results  from 
those  Centers  of  Excellence  projects  which  are  now  in  their  third 
year,  one  of  which  I  will  mention  because,  again,  it's  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Teachers  at  one  particular  high  school  decided  that  what  they 
wanted  to  do  was  to  develop  a  teaching  academy,  a  program  de- 
♦  '^ned  by  teachers  to  attract  high  school  students  to  the  teaching 
profession.  So  I  think  that  it  speaks  to  the  teachers  in  Pittsburgh 
that  they  were  prescient  enough  to  know  that  that  was  something 
that  was  needed. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point  that  the  success  of  these  programs 
rested  on  our  district's  commitment  to  sharing  decision-making  au- 
thorities with  teachers  and  providing  greater  teacher  professional 
development  activities. 

A  third  initiative  is  now  under  way  which,  again,  speaks  to  some 
of  the  information  that  Dr.  Goodlad  shared  with  you.  We  are  one  of 
seven  school  districts  across  the  United  States  that  is  participating 
in  the  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  school  district/university  collabo- 
rative, and  we  have  been  working  over  the  course  of  the  past  year- 
and-a-'half  with  three  universities— Duquesne  University,  Indiana 
University,  and  University  of  Pittsburgh— in  collaboration  to,  as 
we  say  rather  modestly,  restructure  teacher  education.  I  think  the 
reasons  for  that  are  very  clear,  and  I  don't  need  to  repeat  what  Dr. 
Goodlad  said. 
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But  the  goal  of  the  collaboration  in  Pittsburgh  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dent teachers  and  interns  to  be  effective  instructors  with  special  at- 
tention to  teaching  in  a  multicultural  environment.  A  major  focus, 
of  course,  for  the  program  is  recruiting  minorities  into  the  teaching 
profession.  The  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education  has  set  a  goal  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  minority  teachers  in  the  district  from  20 
percent  to  35  percent  by  1993.  To  achieve  this  goal,  not  only  have 
we  been  working  with  these  universities,  but  we've  been  working 
with  historically  blac!'  colleges— for  example,  Hampton  Institute, 
which  this  spring  will  provide  six  African  American  student  teach- 
ers to  take  part  in  the  clinical  experience  at  Schenley.  In  addition, 
the  district  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  are  actively  seeking 
foundation  funds  to  provide  stipends  for  minorities  who  may  wish 
to  enter  teaching  from  other  professions.  That,  in  effect,  is  what  is 
happening  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  terms  of  the  third  part  of  what  I'd  like  to  talk  about,  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do,  again,  I  don't  know  that  there's  much 
that  I  can  add  to  what  has  already  been  said.  The  Council  is  proud 
to  have  had  the  Teachers'  Professional  Development  Act,  S.  498,  in- 
troduced on  its  behalf  by  Senator  Pell  and  cosponsored  by  you,  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  We  are  most  enthusiastic  about  S.  1675  and  1676. 

In  effect,  anything  else  that  I  might  say  is  in  the  testimony,  and 
so  rather  than  take  your  time,  I  won't  go  through  that.  That  con- 
cludes my  testimony,  and  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  questions.  Again, 
I  congratulate  you  and  Senator  Pell  for  your  leadership. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnston  follows:] 
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Testimony  on  Teacher  Recruitment  and  Development  Legislation 
Before  Tne 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
On  Behalf  of 
Tne  Council  of  Tne  Great  City  Schools 

Mr  Chairman,  my  name  is  Judy  Johnston  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Schenley  High  School 
Teacher  Center  in  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  the  second  largest  school  system  in 
Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  the  Couna1  of  the  Great  City  Schools 

Currently  in  its  34th  year,  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  is  a  national  organization 
comprised  of  45  of  the  nation's  largest  urban  public  school  systems  On  our  Board  of  Directors 
sit  the  Supenntendent  and  one  Board  of  Education  member  from  each  city,  making  the  Council 
the  only  independent  education  group  so  constituted  and  the  only  one  whose  membership  and 
purpose  is  solely  urban 

The  Council's  membership  serves  over  five  million  inner-crty  youngsters  or  approximately  12% 
of  the  nation's  public  school  enrollment  About  one-third  of  the  country's  Afncan-Amencan 
children,  27%  of  its  Hispanic  children  and  20%  of  the  nation's  Asian  children  are  being  educated 
m  our  schools  Nearly  30%  of  the  nation's  poor  children  are  found  in  our  forty-five  cities 

Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  pending  bills  on  teachers  and 
teaching,  a  subject  I  have  devoted  my  career  to  I  received  my  start  in  the  old  Teacher  Corps, 
a  program  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  reauthorizing  I  am  also  pleased  that  one  of  my  Council 
colleagues,  Joe  Fernandez,  testified  before  you  about  this  time  last  year  on  this  same  topic,  and 
that  yoL  were  able  to  visit  some  of  Dade  County's  excellent  teacher  programs   While  the 
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weather  may  not  be  as  warm  m  Pittsburgh,  the  welcome  would  be  if  you  would  like  to  see  even 
better  ones. 

With  your  permission,  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  th.s  morning  on  three 
areas  1)  the  challenges  that  urban  schools  face  in  the  area  of  teaching,  2)  the  programs  that 
we  have  instituted  in  Pittsburgh,  to  meet  those  challenges,  particularly  in  the  area  training,  and 
3)  the  provisions  in  ihe  pending  legislauon  that  urban  schools  find  so  helpful 

A  Urban  Challenges  in  Teaching 

First,  we  see  the  challenges  to  cities  fallmc,  in  tnree  broad  categories  attracting  teachers, 
retaining  teachers  and  training  teachers 

1  Attracting  Tegghers.  While  many  debate  the  extent  of  the  pending  national  teacher  shortage, 
the  problem  for  cities  is  here  and  now  It  is  a  five-part  problem 

a)  Pei£l£tent  Overall  Teacher  Shortages  Teacher  shortages  in  urban  areas  are  2  5  times 
higher  than  in  other  kinds  of  school  systems,  according  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  gap  is  growing  In  general  our  teachers  are  older,  have  more 
teaching  experience  and  have  been  m-system  longer  than  average  At  the  san  e  time, 
our  new  teachers  turnover  more  rapidly  than  average 

-]  Specjgl';ecj  Area  Stetaags  Sometimes,  the  number  of  vacancies  are  deceptive 
because  districts  may  have  enough  teachers  overall  but  suffer  from  shortages  m 
specialty  areas  Shortages  of  math  and  science  teachers  are  common  but  the  need 
for  urban  teachers  in  special  education  and  bilingual  education  is  critical  The  result 
is  otten  that  districts  must  assign  teachers  out  of-field  or  issue  emergency  or  alternative 
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certificates,  strategies  o*ten  unacceptable  to  teacher  unions 

Shortages  of  Minority  Teachers  The  nation  is  also  experiencing  a  well-documented 
shortage  of  minority  teachers  African- American  teachers  have  now  fallen  below  7% 
of  the  nation's  total  teacher  pool  at  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  African-American 
students  has  risen  to  about  17%  of  the  enrollment  The  truly  dramatic  disparities  are 
m  our  own  cities  where,  in  the  aggregate  the  student  enrollment  is  about  70%  minority, 
30%  non-minority ,  yet,  the  teaching  force  is  about  32%  minority  and  68%  non-mmonty 

Lack  of  Interest  m  Teaching  ;n  the  Inner  Cities  The  sad  truth  is  that  most  teachers 
would  rather  teach  almost  anywhere  other  than  the  tnner-oty  One  explanation  is  that 
80%  of  new  teachers  want  to  teach  within  50  miles  of  their  home,  and  only  1  in  20 
call  a  big  city  home  The  upshot  is  that  only  16%  of  current  teacher  education 
students  want  to  teach  in  an  urban  school  The  problem  is  made  worse  by  negative 
perceptions  of  urban  schools  One  solution,  of  coursa,  is  for  us  to  grow  our  own 
teachers  Dropout  rates  of  25%-to-40%  in  some  cities,  however,  eliminate  many 
candidates,  others  move  into  vocational,  technical  trades  or  the  military,  some  pursue 
college  but  only  half  finish  -  and  those  who  do  usually  pick  other  careers  By  that 
time,  the  pipeline  of  potential  teachers  for  urban  schools  has  narrowed  to  a  soda 
straw 

Disappearing,  Salary  Differentials  and  Low  Pay  Urban  schools  have  relied  for  a  long 
time  on  higher  salaries  to  coax  teachers  into  the  inner-aty  But  this  differential  has 
almost  disappeared,  as  states  responded  to  the  Nation-At-Risk  report  in  1983  by 
uniformly  raising  teacher  salanes,  negatively  affecting  cities  In  1980-81 ,  urban  schools 
paid  their  teachers  about  10  6%  more  than  the  national  average,  by  1987-88  they  paid 
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them  just  3  5%  more  Teachers,  m  general  however,  continue  to  be  paid  well  below 
their  value  to  society,  thereby  damaging  all  schools'  ability  to  attract  qualified  people 

2  Retaining  Teachers  While  most  of  our  teachers  are  pleased  with  their  career  choice,  urban 
teaching  is  not  easy  We  cannot  gloss  over  our  substandard  facilities,  overstretched 
resources,  students  with  profound  problems,  and  the  social  environment  outside  the  school 
yard 

a)  Inferior  Working  Conditions  A  recent  study  by  the  Institute  for  Educational  Leadership 
(lEL)  concluded  that  urban  teachers  wc.k  under  conditions  that  are  dramatically  worse 
than  other  teachers  These  conditions  include  "ramped  and  crumbling  buildings  and 
facilities,  heavier  workloads  and  larger  class  sizes  than  average,  fewer  resources  and 
books,  and  more  discipline  problems  All  of  these  factors  make  it  more  difficult  for 
urban  schools  to  keep  teachers  once  they  have  been  recruited 

b)  Lack  of  Decision  Making  Authority  Perhaps  more  important  are  the  professional 
frustrations  of  teachers  lack  of  respect  and  recognition,  limited  opportunities  for 
collegiality,  inadequate  professional  development,  and  lack  of  decision-making 
authority  In  fact,  the  lack  of  professionalism  is  second  only  to  low  salary  as  the 
reason  teachers  give  for  leaving  teaching 

3  Training  Teachers  To  meet  our  nation's  future  demands,  today's  teachers  need  to  be  highly 
qualified  professionals,  knowledgeable  about  their  subjects  and  methods  Recent  reform 
reports,  including  the  Carnegie  Report,  suggest  we  are  fa«  from  achieving  that  goal  Too 
often,  low  ability  students  seek  schools  of  education,  and  once  they  are  hired  schooio  often 
do  little  for  their  professional  growth 
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a)  Inadequate^  Prepared  Teachers  Today's  teacher  is  better  educated,  more 
experienced  and  harder  workino  than  the  teacher  of  a  decade  ago.  Still,  the  training 
teachers  receive  is  rerety  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to  be  inner-city  teachers  Most 
urban  teachers,  in  fact,  ra'e  their  education  courses  as  inadequate  in  preparing  them 
for  life  m  a  big  city  school 

^  Uck  of  Inseryice  Training  Finally,  teaching  requires  ever  greater  levels  of  m-service 
training  This  is  espeaalty  true  in  cities  where  changing  demographics  and  high  needs 
place  new  demands  on  teachers  to  find  successful  instructional  strategies,  where 
technology  is  constantly  changing,  and  where  new  reform  efforts  are  placing  more 
decis.on-makmg  power  m  teachers'  hands 

What  We  Are  Doing  a  bout  The  Teaching  changes 

merges  appear  insurmountable  but  there  is  much  urban  schools  are  doing  to  address 
ra|!  your  attention  to  our  report.  Teaching  and  Leading  in  Qreat  City  Schools  which 
s  %er  180  urban  programs  designed  to  boost  the  pay.  the  status,  and  the  performance 
^a^e's  ie'  ne  take  a  moment  to  describe  what  we  do  m  Pittsburgh,  particularly  in  the  area 
earhe'  training 

•  a   ,  ears  before  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education 
3taM  development  as  its  main  priority    Eighteen  months  of  planning  followed  that 
ve-  rOC  teachers,  administrators  and  central  office  personnel  resulting  in  the  training 
at  Schenley  High  School   In  the  first  four  years  of  the  program  (1983-87),  over  900 
-r^ry  to3CherS  participated  in  the  Center's  activities  Teachers  came  in  groups  of  48  for 
weeks  at  a  t<ne  during  the  school  year  (four  cycles  per  year) 
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The  essential  goals  of  the  program  were  to  (a)  improve  instructional  skills,  (b)  increase  sensitivity 
to  the  culture  of  adolescents  ,  (c)  update  knowledge  in  specific  content  areas,  (d)  disseminate 
information  about  district  wide  educational  improvement  initiatives,  (e)  provide  opportunities  for 
personal  and  professional  growth,  and  (f)  encourage  the  development  of  individual  teacher  plans 
for  continued  progress 

In  order  to  meet  those  goals,  visiting  teachers  participated  in  3  wide  range  of  teacher-lead 
seminars  and  classes  and  had  opportunity  to  visit  a  variety  of  programs  in  the  larger  community 

The  success  of  the  Center  is  assured  by  its  "resident  staff  who  teach  the  over  1,000  students 
a'  the  high  school,  albe-t  with  reduced  teaching  schedules,  and  develop  and  conduct  seminars 
for  v  silng  teachers  on  a  wide  range  of  educational  topics  and  methods  Twenty-five  resident 
teachers,  are  each  assigned  one  or  two  visiting  colleagues  per  cycle  They  plan  instruction, 
observe  visiting  teachers  and  confer  with  them  about  their  methods 

l°  1986  the  challenge  was  to  continue  the  momentum  begun  at  Schenley,  and  to  maximize  the 
-etuTi  on  the  schooi  district's  investment  The  result  was  the  "Centers  of  Excellence"  program, 
a  concerted  effort  to  make  each  high  school  a  center  of  excellence 

To  accomplish  this,  staff  at  each  high  school  reviewed  distnctwide  goals,  selected  a  particular 
one,  then  designed  a  'Center  of  Excellence  project"  to  support  it 

For  example,  one  of  Pittsburgh's  goals  was  to  close  the  black-white  o^nevement  gap  Project 
were  then  established  where  groups  of  students  worked  cooperatively  on  a  teacher-defied  task 
After  just  one  semester,  Schenley  demonstrated  a  ten  percent  rise  in  the  number  of  minority 
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students  passing  each  subject. 

Another  Center  of  Excellence  project  resulted  in  a  magnet  Teaching  Academy,  a  program 
designed  by  teachers  t;  attract  high  school  students  to  the  teachng  profession,  a  goal  of  ail  the 
bills  pendmg  before  this  Committee 

The  success  of  these  programs  rested  on  the  district's  committment  to  sharing  decision-r.iaking 
authority  with  teachers,  and  providing  greater  teacher  professional  development  activities  Each 
participating  school  had  someone  specifically  assigned  to  facilitate  the  process  of  providing 
each  of  these  components 

A  third  initiative  now  underway  involves  the  school  district  and  three  local  universities  in 
Elaboration  to  provide  better  teacher  education  A  year  long  planning  effort,  funded  by  the 
Fotd  Foundation,  resulted  m  a  program  to  promote  teaching  as  a  decision-making  activity 

The  goal  of  the  collaboration  'S  to  prepare  student  teachers  and  interns  to  be  effective 
nstructors  The  p  Dgram  provides  a  supportive  environment  in  which  the  student  teacher/ intern 
:an  teach  and  learn  about  teaching,  with  speaa'  attention  to  teaching  m  a  multi-cultural  urban 
setting,  and  working  with  parents,  students,  and  other  professionals  within  the  community 

Presently,  Wyj  School  District  erstty  Co'laborative  operates  at  two  Pittsburgh  public  high 
schools  in  conjunction  with  Inuiana  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Duquesne  University  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Although  ope  rationalized  somewhat  differently  at  each  site,  the  program 
is  characterized  by  an  intensive  clinical  experience 

A  major  focus  of  our  program  is  recruiting  minorities  into  the  teaching  profession  The  Pittsburgh 
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Board  of  education  has  s^4  a  goal  of  increasing  the  number  of  minority  teachers  in  the  district 
to  35%  by  1993  To  achieve  tMs  goai,  the  astnet  is  working  with  tradifonal  black  colleges,  like 
Hamoto-i  Inst-tute,  which  will  supply  Six  African-American  student  teachers  this  spring  to  take  part 
m  a  clinical  experience  at  Schenley  They  will  also  take  courses  at  Duquesne  Universe 

In  audition,  the  d'Stnct  ana  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  are  actrvefy  seeking  foundation  funds  to 
provide  stipends  to  minorities  alredjy  raiding  a  bachelors  degree  who  may  wish  to  enter  an 
nvp  program  leading  to  teacher  cert-fication  as  well  as  a  master  of  ens  in  teaching 

C  vVhat  the  Federal  Government  Can  pp 

The  Congress  has  an  important  role  to  play  ,n  helping  us  recruit,  tiam  and  keep  qualified 
'eacners,  particularly  m  urban  aieas  The  legislation  oefore  us  today  is  an  excellent  start  The 
Counc'  s  proud  to  have  had  the  "Teachers'  Professional  Development  Act  (S  498)  introduced 
on  its  behalf  by  Senator  Pell  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  We  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  S  1675  and  1676,  and  congratulate  both  Senators  on  their  leadership 

I  would  i<ke  to  describe  the  components  of  each  of  these  three  Dills  we  are  particularly  pleased 
with 

i  £l3£S_size  research  and  demonstration 

U'ban  schools  have  particular  difficulty  with  large  classes  because  of  inadequate  resources  to 
hire  more  teachers,  the  layout  of  our  buildings,  and  extremely  large  numbers  of  immigrants  The 
proposal  in  S  1676  to  conduct  research  and  demonstration  projects  on  the  effects  of  class  Size 
is  most  welcome 
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?  In-Service  Teacher  Training 

Each  of  thtj .'  "*e  oills  (S  498,  S  1676,  S  1675)  contains  provisions  for  in  service  teacher  training 
but  with  different  approaches  National-level  teacher  training  academies  are  authonzed  through 
the  states  in  S  1675,  by  formula  in  S  498,  ana  by  congressional  distnct  in  S  1676  In  addition, 
S  1675  authorizes  discretionary  grants  to  provide  training  in  specialty  areas,  e  g ,  preschool 
education,  bilingual  education,  and  establishes  a  senior  teacher  corp  for  current  teachers  to 
pursue  longer  term  intensive  training 

The  Council  believes  that  all  these  approaches  are  constructive  We  do  prefer  the  National 
Academy  structure  established  in  S  1676  over  that  m  S498  because  of  the  focus  on  subject 
area,  and  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  discretionary  grant  programs  for  bilingual, 
handicapped,  preschool  and  math/soence  training  in  S  1675  because  of  the  unique  problems 
m  each  area  At  the  local  level,  the  Council  would  like  to  see  a  blend  of  the  approaches  in  s  498 
and  S  1675  with  funds  being  formula  driven  but  collaborations  being  required  between  LEAs  and 
un  versities  in  school-based  programs  We  are  less  attracted  to  the  Congressional  district 
academies  because  of  their  lack  of  correspondence  with  recognized  school  boundaries,  but  we 
do  believe  the  idea  has  merit  The  use  of  funds  from  all  three  bills  ought  to  be  combined 

3  Teacher  Professionalism  and  n^sion-Making 

Both  S  498  and  S  1675  contain  provisions  to  boost  the  professional  status  of  teachers  by  pilot 
testing  various  approaches  to  school-based  management  and  decision- making  S  498  goes 
slightly  further  by  authorizing  tests  of  other  professionalism-enhancement  approaches  like 
incentive  pay,  mentor  teaching,  career  ladders  and  others  We  would  like  to  see  both  bills 
meshed  on  this  topic,  but  using  the  broader  approach  in  S  498  We  would  also  like  to  see  the 
federal  government's  role  in  school-based  management  limited  to  evaluating  these  locally- 
developed  approaches  and  disseminating  information  on  them  rather  than  defining  what  they 
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should  be  or  assuming  their  merits 

4  PreService  Teacher  Training 

All  three  bills  contain  provision*  for  ore-service  teacher  training.  S.498  establishes  a  fifth  year 
of  colfec  >  for  education  majors  in  collaboration  witi  jrban  school  systems,  S  1676  authorizes 
model  teacher  prcpaiation  progiams,  and  S  1675  has  preservice  university  collaboratives  woven 
throughout  We  believe  an  these  provisions  make  sense 

5  Teacher  Recruitment 

And  all  three  bills  contain  very  substantial  proposals  for  recruiting  new  teachers,  particularly 
minority  teachers  and  teac.iers  fcr  urban  areas  The  Council  particularly  likes  the  minority 
teacher  recruitment  provisions  in  S  1675  and  the  local  recruitment  provisions  in  S.498.  We  like 
the  proposal  m  S  498  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  teachers  by  upgrading  the  credentials 
of  current  teacher  aides  (who  are  more  likely  to  be  minority  than  the  general  teacher  force)  and 
by  providing  seed-monies  for  local  "grow-your-own*  programs 

A'l  t^ree  measles  co-fam  loan  forgiveness  proposals  or  scholarships  as  incentives  to  enter  the 
♦eaching  profession  All  seek  to  bring  additional  minority  teachers  into  the  profession  While  all 
are  atu-active.  the  Council  is  particularly  fond  of  the  scholarship  proposal  in  the  Teacher  Corp 
section  of  S  1675  providing  incentives  up  front  and  forgiveness  for  those  entering  teaching  in 
:'ear!y  defined  inner-city  schools  This  provision  is  one  ot  the  most  attractive  provisions  of  any 
of  the  pending  proposals 

M'  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  questions  Again,  I 
congratulate  ycu  and  Senator  Pell  for  your  leadership  on  these  bills  Thank  you 
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SELECTED  STATISTICS  ON  URBAN  SCHOOL  TE/-JHERS 

Number  of  teachers  m  Great  City  public  school  systems  272,  084 
Percentage  of  teachers  in  Great  City  Schools  who  are  minority  85  978  (32%) 
Percent  of  nation's  minority  teachers  working  m  Great  City  Schools  56% 

Average  years  of  experience  of  teachers  in  Great  City  Schools  15 
Average  number  of  days  on  duty  for  teachers  in  Great  City  Schools  186 
Average  pupil/teacher  ratio  in  Great  City  Schools  18  7  1 
Average  salary  of  teachers  in  Great  City  Schools,  1987-88  $29.21 8 

Number  of  new  minority  teachers  that  would  have  to  be  produced  annually  to  fill  the  cuuent 
demand  for  minority  teachers  (based  upon  the  percentage  of  minority  students)  50,0uu 
Approximate  number  of  minority  college  students  graduating  with  degrees  in  education 
annua'ly  14,000 

Percent  of  current  teacher  education  students  who  want  to  teach  m  an  urban  school  as  then 
first  assignment  16% 

Percentage  of  general  teaching  force  that  will  be  black  m  1990  5% 

Extent  of  teacher  shortages  in  central  city  schools  as  compared  to  the  extent  of  teacher 

shortages  in  ail  schools  2  5  times  the  shortage 

Percentage  of  city  teachers  who  feel  respected  by  society  39% 
Percentage  of  urban  teachers  who  would  not  teach  if  they  could  start  over  13% 
Percentage  of  urban  schools  where  teachers  rate  professional  development  opportunely 
as  inadequate  58% 

Percentage  of  urban  teachers  who  report  having  no  say  in  selecting  textbooks  or  mau?na  :> 
36% 

Percentage  of  urban  schools  where  teachers  report  working  in  inadequate  buildings  5?"o 
Average  number  of  students  more  per  day  a  big  city  teacher  teaches  than  a  small  district 
teacher  teaches  23  more  students 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week  urban  teachers  spend  on  insti  uctional  duties  without  pa> 
9  2  hours 

Percentage  of  urban  schools  where  teachers  rated  their  resources  as  inadequate  81  Jo 
Percentage  of  current  education  majOis  who  report  being  inadequately  trained  to  deai  with 
"at-risk"  students  29% 

Percentage  of  urban  schools  where  teachers  report  poor  student  discipline  77% 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Goodlad,  before  getting  into  some  of  the  other  kind  of  more 
technical  questions  you  were  talking  about,  you  mentioned  jusl 
briefly  in  your  testimony  that  teachers  aren't  taught  how  to  teach 
students  the  moral  and  intellectual  responsibilities  for  living  in  a 
democracy  We  battle  around  in  various  ways  on  this  question 
about  teaching  morality,  and  legalists  have  defined  some  years  ago 
about  secular  humanism  Everybody  was  bandying  that  word 
around;      one  quite  knew  what  it  meant,  I  don't  think. 

What  are  you  talking  about  here?  What  should  be  the  kind  of 
guidance  you  have0  That's  probably  not  related  directly  to  the  bills 
although  it's  obviously  related  to,  I  think,  what  are  common  inter- 
ests to  the  members  of  the  committee  and  parents. 

Dr.  Goodlad  Well,  I  think  our  tendency  in  this  area  is  to  get  to 
a  ievel  dealing  with  differing  values  in  moral  behavior,  which  is 
very  important.  But  what  I'm  talking  about  here  is  the  fact  that 
we're  living  in  a  democracy  Life  in  a  democracy  and  life  in  a  to- 
talitarian State  are  quite  different  Teachers  are  teaching  in  a  de- 
mocracv  they're  nut  teaching  in  a  totalitarian  State.  That's  quite 
different. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  absolutely  certain  that  our 
teachers  are  fully  familiar  with  not  only  what  is  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  \it  the  discussions  surrounding  it,  that  they  be  fully  famil- 
iar with  our  Constitution  and  the  degree  to  which  we  fall  short  of 
the  \alues  that  are  embedded.  And  if  we  cannot  be  certain  that  our 
teacher*  ha\e  had  the  kind*  of  general  studies  that  prepare  them 
to  underhand  those  differences  and  who  understand  that  history 
and  vvhu  understand  those  values  that  are  deeply  embedded,  we 
could  hardly  expect  those  teachers  to  deal  effectively  with  what  it 
means  to  grow  up  as  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  society,  which  means 
something  more  than  "I'll  get  mine  first"  It  means  there  are  re- 
sponsibilities, there  are  commitments  that  we  must  expect  of  our 
young  people 

Teachers  need  to  fully  understand  thai  there  is  only  one  institu- 
tion in  our  society  specifically  committed  to  that  task,  and  that's 
the  school  Therefore,  they  are  stewards  of  the  school,  and  they  are 
stewards  of  the  school  in  a  democratic  society  And  almost  all  the 
attention  to  whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  prepared  to  teach  focuses 
on  the  more  or  less  technical  behavior,  the  mechanistic  behavior  of 
the  classroom  And  if  all  we  do  is  to  assign  a  teacher  to  a  future 
teacher,  they  don't  have  any  understanding  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  policies  and  the  practices  of  the  school  can  deny  to  some  the 
rights  of  growing  up  prepared  to  live  in  a  democratic  society. 

Dr  Hatton  touched  on  some  of  these  when  she  was  referring  to 
the  inequities  of  schooling.  In  our  discussions  with  many  futures, 
they  seem  not  to  understand  that  all  children  have  a  right  to  learn, 
and  they  were  much  more  focused  on  those  who  can  learn  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  the  best  access  to  knowledge.  That's  pretty 
fundamental,  and  it  seems  to  me  needs  to  be  part  of  not  only  the 
intellectual  process  of  becoming  a  teacher,  but  the  socialization 
process,  a  socialization  process  which  must  occur  If  we  have  an  al- 
ternative program  to  get  'o  become  a  teacher,  we  must  be  sure  that 
that  kind  of  socialization  is  occurring. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Madison  Foundation, 
which  was  a  result  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  that  is  to  try 
to  assure  that  e  ,'ery  State  will  have  two  high  school  teachers — and 
we  spell  out  th>?  criteria— to  teach  constitutional  studies  as  part  of 
the  enduring  legacy.  It's  actually  received  some  underwriting  by 
the  Congress,  and  it's  in  the  process  of  its  formulation.  But  that  is 
certainly  something  I  have  a  particular  interest  in. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  the  alternative  certification  issue.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  AACTE  have  indicated  opposition  tc  alter- 
native certification  because  it  might  bypass  your  members.  Would 
you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Goodlad.  Yes,  I'd  be  pleased  to  comment  on  that.  I  represent 
that  Association  today,  of  course,  as  its  president  of  720  teacher- 
preparing  institutions  out  of  some  1,300. 

The  AACTE  position  is  to  encourage  alternative  routes  to  certifi- 
cation. It  does  not  encourage  alternative  certificates.  When  we  talk 
about  an  alternative  certificate,  it  sounds  as  though  we're  talking 
about  a  different  kind  of  outcome.  What  we're  talking  about  are 
different  routes  to  the  same  outcome,  which  is  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
Therefore,  our  interest  in  alternative  routes  is:  Do  they  socialize 
teachers  into  what  I  have  just  been  talking  about?  Do  they  provide 
for  teachers  assurance  of  understanding  their  subject  matters?  Or 
do  they  admit  people  with  20-  or  30-year  credentials,  out  of  date, 
without  further  word?  Do  they  provide  the  necessary  experiences 
in  pedagogy?  Do  they  assure  placement  not  with  simply  a  mentor- 
ing teacher,  but  in  an  exemplary  school  setting? 

If  all  of  those  things  are  in  place,  we  not  only  welcome  alterna- 
tive routes,  we  would  encourage  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  organization  has  taken  a  particular  inter- 
est in  the  problem  of  tackling  the  minority  teacher  recruitment.  I 
think  you  spoke  to  that  issue  in  general  ways  in  your  earlier  com- 
ments. I  know  you  have  more  elaborate  testimony.  I  don't  know 
whether  there's  anything  else  that  you  might  want  to  add  relative 
to  the  particular  pieces  of  legislation  which  are  before  us. 

Dr.  Goodlad.  I  would  just  reiterate  that  we  need  to  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  assume  that  there  are  out  there  percentages  of  very  able 
black  minorities  who  are  not  being  reached  by  the  recruitment 
effort.  I  applaud  what  David  Rockefeller  is  doing  to  make  the  op- 
portunities in  teaching  so  widely  known.  In  doing  that,  which  I 
commend,  we  need  also  to  recognize  the  large  numbers  of  minority 
students  who  are  first  generation  college  students  coming  to  college 
with  highly  disadvantaged  backgrounds  because  of  the  inequities  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  system  who  need  to  be  supported  at 
that  critical  point.  And  it's  going  to  cost  more  money  than  is  pro- 
posed under  the  cap  that's  currently  existing. 

This  issue  has  been  discussed  extensively  by  the  40-some  organi- 
zations that  come  together  here  in  Washington  from  time  to  time 
to  discuss  this  issue. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  you've  answered  this  about  any  particu- 
lar good  models  of  partnerships  between  local  districts  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  You  give  me  at  least  the  impression  that 
you  didn't  know  of  any  in  the  country  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
right  in  that  impression  or  not. 
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Dr.  Goodlad,  There  are  some  embryonic  ones,  There  are  some 
that  are  beyond  the  embryonic  stage  which  we've  just  heard  about 
from  the  Schenley  experience,  which  is  well  established  and  to  be 
applauded,  We  created  in  our  work  5  years  ago  what  is  called  the 
National  Network  for  Educational  Renewal,  and  it  consists  of  13 
universities  with  their  surrounding  school  district  to  join  together 
in  the  partnership  I  referred  to  within  which  we  hope  to  create  ex- 
emplary teacher  education  settings. 

Let  me  simply  tell  you  that  this  is  very,  very  hard  work.  It 
sounds  natural,  but  universities  are  not  accustomed  to  joining  in 
partnerships  with  their  former  students  in  the  schools.  The  schools 
are  sensitive  to  university  people  looking  over  their  shoulder  and 
coming  to  the  classrooms.  The  collaboration  is  very  difficult.  That's 
why  I'm  delighted  to  see  in  your  initiatives  a  time;  that  is,  you're 
proposing  five-year  grants,  and  that  is  going  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  ve  found  it  takes  three  to  5  years  to  get  these  enterprises 
off  the  ground. 

The  Chairman  Dr,  Johnston,  you  talk  about  the  difficulty  in  re- 
cruitment of  minority  teachers  in  the  urban  areas.  Why  isn't  the 
problem  just  as  severe  in  rural  districts  where  the  population  is 
smaller  and  more  widely  scattered? 

Dr  Johnston  I  think  the  problem  probably  is  just  as  severe,  but 
I  think  in  the  urban  areas,  when  you  look  at  the  student  popula- 
tion in  urban  areas,  you're  looking  at  over  70  percent  minority  en- 
rollment and  approximately  32  percent  minorities  in  teaching.  If 
children  are  to  succeed,  if  they  are  going  to  have  a  vision  of  what 
they  can  be  in  life,  they  have  to  have  role  models.  And  what  we  re 
finding  is  that  there  certainly  aren't  enough  role  models  out  there. 
Also,  the  need  exists  to  have  minorities  in  teaching.  I  think  Bar- 
bara Hatton  touched  on  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  You  served  as  a  Teacher  Corps  team  leader 
when  the  program  was  run  in  the  early  1970s.  Row  did  it  kind  of 
influence  your  own  career?  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that? 

Dr.  Johnston.  Oh,  it's  been  so  long  ago.  Well,  I  think  what  it 
caused  me  to  understand  is  a  lot  of  what  I'm  talking  about  today. 
Certainly  if  we're  going  to  attract,  as  the  saying  goes,  the  best  and 
the  brightest  into  the  teaching  profession,  there  have  to  be  ways  in 
which  those  people  can  learn  and  can  understand  what  teaching  is 
all  about.  Teaching  is  a  very  complex  decisioning  activity.  It's  not  a 
simple  process.  And  so  I  think  in  that  respect  it  certainly  helped 
me  It  provided  me  with  the  opportunity  to  continue  my  education 
as  well  as  have  an  impact  on  Teacher  Corps  interns  who  were 
learning  to  teach. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  also  add  that  maybe  the  down  side  of  it  is 
that  those  Teacher  Corps  interns,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  I 
worked  with,  are  all  still  in  education.  But  only  one  of  them  is  in  a 
classroom  now  teaching;  the  others  have  moved  into  prominent  ad- 
ministrative positions.  I  think  that's  probably  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  education  in  that  people  who  go  into  teaching  and 
are  good  frequently,  as  someone  talked  about  today,  are  recruited 
out  of  the  classroom  and  into  other  positions.  But  it  was  a  very 
powerful  influence. 

The  Chairman.  GIL  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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One  question  simply  for  clarification  of  a  point.  Dr.  Goodlad 
started  off  his  testimony  talking  about  how  we  shouldn't  get  into  a 
situation  where  minorities  are  recruited  and  then  put  in  a  position 
of  repeating  a  minority  experience,  that  this  would  have  a  negative 
influence  on  the  program  or  the  effort.  And  I  got  lost  trying  to 
figure  out  how  we  legislate  in  such  a  way  that  we  prevent  that 
*rom  occurring. 

As  a  Republican  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  enjoy  minority  status 
.11  that  regard,  and  I  was  trying  to  think — not  strictly  from  my  per- 
sonal point  of  v,ew,  but  how  can  we  prevent  by  passing  legislation 
that  from  occurring  as  a  practical  matter? 

Dr.  Goodlad.  1  think  there  are  elements  in  the  initiatives  now 
that  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  Dr.  Hatton  developed  those 
more.  I'll  approach  it  from  a  somewhat  different  way. 

When  one  looks  at  recruitment  efforts  in  teacher  education,  they 
jften  are  at  a  advanced  level  in  the  educational  system,  that  is, 
.rying  to  recruit  the  people  who  are  already  coming  to  college  or 
a  ho  are  already  there.  In,  for  example,  the  field  of  engineering,  it 
©  just  standard  practice  for  the  school  of  engineering  in  the  uni  .e  j  - 
-,ity  to  go  right  down  into  the  high  schools  and  find  the  students 
who  might  want  *  become  engineers,  persuade  them,  and  recruit  a 
cohort  group  which  ib  brought  to  the  campus,  entertained,  intro 
Juced  to  the  faculty,  to  the  laboratories  and  the  rest. 

We  don't  operate  like  this  in  teacher  education.  We  tend  to  do  it 
:>n  an  individualized  basis.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  go  into  com- 
munity colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  find  clusters  of  minority 
tudents  who  come  in  as  a  cohort  group  who  are  not  retained  as  a 
.ohort  group  but  who  join  the  mixed  group  of  students  where  they 
represent  20  to  40  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  lather  than  pjur 
percent  of  the  total  enrollment 

Therefore,  what  I'm  really  saying  is  there  should  be  a  concentra- 
tion of  effort.  For  example.  1  had  a  telephone  interview  beiore 
corning  here  foi  someone  who  is  doing  a  study  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  made  reference  to  David  Rockefeller's  program 
that  you  heard  here  this  morning  One  of  the  things  I  said  in  com 
mending  that  program  was.  If  those  minoiity  students  who  are 
being  recruited  could  then  be  guided  toward  settings  where  they 
are  not  going  to  be  two  or  three  or  four  percent  of  the  student  pop- 
ulation, it  would  be  a  richer  experience  for  you.  The  Republican 
representation  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  three  or  four  or  even  ten  per- 
cent. 

Senator  Cochran  You're  right.  Thank  you  very  much,  I  appreci- 
ate your  further  explanation  of  that.  It  sounds  certainly  reasonable 
and  a  goal  that  we  ought  to  pursue,  I  think. 

The  only  other  question  that  I  have— and  Dr.  J  hnston  may  have 
touched  on  this.  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  in  your  remarks  some- 
thing about  school-based  management. 

Dr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Senator  Cochran  One  of  the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  today  of 
some  witness  was  to  help  me  better  understand  how  this  is  going  to 
work  in  practice  so  that  I'm  convinced  this  ought  to  be  a  part  of 
the  bill.  I  come  to  this  process,  and  I'm  skeptical  about  whether  or 
not  it's  appropriate  for  us  to  include  in  the  final  version  of  this  bill 
that's  reported  to  the  Senate  Title  VIII,  which  provides  some  grant 
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money  as  incentives  for  local  education  agencies  to  establish 
school-based  management  training  programs^and  professional  de- 
velopment academies  as  mentioned  on  page  85  of  the  bill.  This  is  a 
section  that  is  interesting  to  contemplate. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  this,  again,  is  another  buzz  word.  The 
chairman  mentioned  secular  humanism  as  something  that  is  sort 
of  a  catchy  phrase  that  caught  on  at  some  point  and  was  used  by 
many  people  without  maybe  fully  understanding  what  it  meant. 
I'm  not  sure  we  know  what  this  means  either  in  practice.  Is  it  a 
new  buzz  word,  a  new  phrase?  And  are  we  going  to  have  to  develop 
later  what  it  really  means?  Are  we  creating  a  hydra-headed  mon- 
ster on  the  school  campus  that  really  prevents  decisions  from  being 
made  rather  than  as  a  catalyst  for  making  better  decisions? 

Dr  Johnston.  Yes,  to  all  of  the  above. 

Let  me  sav  that,  first  of  all,  school-based  management  or  shared 
decision-making  piays  out  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  different  school 
districts.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  one  way  that  is  best.  In  terms 
of  the  legislation,  I  would  encourage  you  to  keep  in  the  teacher 
professionalism,  shared  decision-making;  however,  allow  individual 
districts  some  decision  around  how  that  should  unfold.  That  sort  of 
flies  in  the  face  of  shared  decision-making  to  have  people  tell  them 
they  have  to  do  it  and  then  tell  them  how  they  have  to  do  it. 

Let  ine  just  share  with  you  how  it  works  in  Pittsburgh,  and  I 
don't  know  that  we're  so  different  from  a  lot  of  other  districts 
where  it's  tried 

Each  high  school— in  fact,  each  school  in  our  district  has  an  in- 
structional cabinet,  which  is  comprised  of  administrators  and 
teacher  leaders,  all  of  whom  have  received  training  around  shared 
decision-making.  You  may  question,  well,  why  does  someone  have 
to  be  trained  to  share  in  decisions,  but  if  you  look  at  the  culture  of 
schools,  you'll  come  to  understand  that  for  long  periods  of  time 
teachers  haven't  had  much  say  about  how  things  get  done  Their 
decisions  have  been  limited  to  the  span  of  time  that  they're  work- 
ing with  students.  And  so  we  now  in  Pittsburgh  have  cabinets  that 
do  meet  regularly,  that  within  the  context  of  that  meeting  are  dis- 
cussing and  making  decisions  around  issues  of  instruction  related 
to  students  in  the  building. 

There  is  some  thinking  and  probably  some  research  that  will 
verify  the  fact  that  the  decisions  that  teachers  make  around  stu 
dents  or  decision*  that  get  made  around  the  instruction  of  students 
are  better  decisions  when  they  occur  close  to  where  those  decisions 
are  implemented,  which  are  in  the  classrooms  of  the  students 

I  for  one  want  to  encourage  you  to  keep  that  in,  and  pf-rhapc  the 
bottom  line  around  that  is— and  we  have  some  research  that  indi- 
cates that  there  are  very  powerful  things  that  happen  when  teach- 
ers begin  to  share  in  decisions  around  students. 

One  of  the  powerful  reasons  I  think  it  should  be  there  is  that  I 
think  it  s  one  way  that  we  can  retain  good  people  in  education  We 
can't  take  people,  educate  them,  put  them  in  classroom,  and,  as  Al 
Shanker  says,  treat  them  like  hired  hand  and  expect  them  to  stay. 
They  have  to  have  some  say  in  what  happens,  how  it  happens,  and 
with  whom  it  happens. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  excellent  hearing.  All  the 
panels  have  been  really  helpful  to  us  and  to  me  personally.  Thank 
you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  one  of  our  most  active  members  of  our 
committee,  Senator  Simon,  who  has  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
^ime  on  education  and  has  been  very  much  involved  in  the  shaping 
and  fashioning  of  education  programs.  We're  delighted  to  have  you. 

Senator  Simon. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret,  because  of 
another  meeting,  I  was  not  able  to  be  here  for  the  hearing. 

I  would  just  underscore  two  basic  points:  We're  going  to  have  to 
pay  teachers  more;  we're  going  to  have  to  increase  standards  for 
teachers.  Those  are  the  two  basics. 

A  very  interesting  study  was  done  by  Harvard  on  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching,  and  it  was  an  attempt  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  various  audio-visual  aids  made  a  difference  in  acquiring  foreign 
languages.  And  after  they  finished  the  whole  study,  they  came  to 
one  conclusion.  If  you  had  a  good  teacher,  you  learned;  and  if  you 
didn't  have  a  good  teacher,  you  didn't  learn.  That  really  is  basic. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  simply,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again,  we're  going  to  have  to  make  a  greater  pri- 
ority ouc  of  education.  I  regret  I  have  not  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  two  witnesses  or  the  other  witnesses,  but  I  appreciate  your 
leadership  in  this  area.  And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Simon  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

^  Senator  Pell,  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Kennedy  for  holding 
tnis  hearing  on  teacher  recruitment  and  training.  Meeting  the4 
demand  for  good  teachers  in  the  1990s  will  require  unprecedented 
commitments  not  only  to  recruitment,  but  to  retention  and  retrain- 
ing as  well.  I  was  involved  in  the  early  development  of  the  Kenne- 
dy teacher  training  bill  (S.  1675),  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  that  measure  and  its  complement  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Pell  (S.  1676).  H  y 

I  have  long  supported  efforts  to  reward  excellent  teachers  and  to 
encourage  students  to  go  into  teaching.  The  Paul  Douglas  teacher 
scholarship  program  that  I  sponsored  is  now  in  its  fifth  year.  Each 
year  it  has  made  approximately  3,000  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to  itu- 
dents  who  commit  to  teaching.  The  Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship 
program,  which  I  originally  sponsored  as  the  Talented  Teachers 
Act,  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  It  has  provided  funds  each  year  for 
at  least  one  experienced  teacher  in  each  State  to  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial project  in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  keep  on  teaching. 

There  are  also  private  and  State-based  scholarship  programs  for 
prospective  teachers.  Last  year,  for  example,  Chicago's  Foundation 
for  Excellence  in  Teaching  selected  its  first  "Academy  Scholars." 
Fifteen  students  arc  receiving  financial  assistance  in  exchange  for 
a  commitment  to  teaching— and  there  are  extra  rewards  if  they 
teach  in  a  Chicago  school  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents. 

These  are  good  programs.  But  they  are  not  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  than  a  million  new  teachers  over  the  next  5 
years  Now  that  virtually  every  State  has  a  process  for  awarding 
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Paul  Douglas  scholarships  and  Chribta  McAuIiffe  fellowships,  the 
programs  must  be  expanded  so  that  we  can  reward  an  excellent 
teacher  in  every  congressional  district,  und  provide  larger  scholar- 
ships for  more  students,  especially  those  under-represented  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  addition  to  being  expanded,  these  successful  programs  must 
also  be  emulated.  The  Teacher  Corps  and  Senior  Teacher  Corps  in 
S.  1675  also  use  grants  to  encourage  future  teachers  and  to  in- 
crease retention  of  current  successful  teachers.  The  Teacher  Corps 
also  provides  funding  for  graduate  education  programs,  which  are 
increasingly  being  required  of  teacher  applicants. 

Sadly,  the  current  and  expected  shortage  of  minorit}  teachers  is 
so  severe  that  even  these  programs  fully  funded  would  not  be 
enough  to  reach  parity.  More  than  25  percent  of  all  students  in  the 
United  States  are  minorities,  while  only  about  9  percent  of  their 
teachers  are  minorities.  That's  down  from  17  percent  in  1977.  Cur- 
rent data  suggest  that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  5  percent  mi- 
nority teaching  force  will  be  education  students  who  are  more  than 
one-third  minority. 

One  explanation  for  the  declining  number  of  minority  teachers  is 
actually  good  news:  Increased  Opportunities.  Teaching  used  to  be 
one  of  the  few  professions  open  to  women  and  minorities.  As  other 
career  opportunities  have  opened  up,  fewer  women  and  minorities 
are  choosing  to  teach.  In  the  past,  school  districts  could  get  away 
with  low  teacher  salaries  and  poor  working  conditions  because  dis- 
crimination kept  women  and  minorities  out  of  other  professions. 
But  schools  must  now  compete  for  the  best  and  brightest;  they 
must  treat  teacherr  as  the  professionals  they  are.  And  that  in- 
cludes paying  them  the  salaries  they  deserve. 

While  equal  opportunity  may  help  explain  some  of  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  minorities  teaching,  other  explanations  are  more 
disturbing: 

—With  desegregation,  many  school  districts  stopped  hiring  black  teachers  (In  one 
State,  for  example,  public  schools  added  10  white  teachers  between  11)54  and 
1988,  but  only  190  black  teachers). 

—The  percentage  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  finishing  college  continues  to  declme, 
reducing  the  pool  of  potential  teachers 

— "Competency"  tests  for  teachers  in  the  earl>  1980s  had  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  minorities  Many  prospective  teachers  are  inappropriately  refused 
on  try  into  teacher-training  programs  for  failing  to  pass  the  NTE  or  other  multi- 
ple-choice tests 

—The  movement  toward  fifth-year  teacher  training  programs  has  made  it  more 
difficult  for  low-income  students  to  afford  the  education  it  takes  to  become 
teachers  , 

—Sadly,  minority  students  have  had  few.  if  any  teachers  they  can  consider  role 
models 

—With  the  decline  in  the  status  of  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession,  teachers, 
parents  and  counselors  often  discourage  students  from  entering  the  profession 

With  the  minority  teacher  pipeline  restricted  in  so  many  ways, 
no  single  strategy  can  ease  the  current  and  impending  shortage.  In 
addition  to  increases  in  the  Paul  Douglas  and  Christa  McAuIiffe 
programs,  I  am  looking  into  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  minori- 
ty teacher  shortage,  some  of  which  are  included  in  S.  1675  and  S. 
1 676 

Again,  I  commend  Senators  Kennedy  and  Pell  for  moving  c«'iftly 
on  the  teacher  recruitment  and  training  issue,  and  I  look  forward 
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to  working  with  them  to  develop  an  effective,  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral approach. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  Well,  we  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
very  much  for  coming.  As  we  said,  it's  been  very  helpful.  We  think 
we  have,  over  the  period  of  years,  had  a  strong  bipartisan  approach 
on  this— for  years  under  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Stafford,  under  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and  Senator  Pell,  Senator  Simon,  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Cochran,  and  other  members  here.  And  we  are  very  h^pe^ 
ful  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  both  the  legislation  through,  which 
I'm  very  confident  of,  and  also,  even  with  limited  budget,  that  we'll 
be  able  to  get  a  down  payment  on  it.  We  have  some  important 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Committee  on  this  as  well  as  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So  I'm  hopeful 
that  even  in  the  announcement  of  the  budget,  which  troubles  many 
of  us,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  education  and  other  areas  of 
human  resources,  that  this  one  can  get  off  the  ground.  So  it  s  im- 
portant that,  as  limited  as  the  resources  are,  we  shape  it  and  fash- 
ion it  and  target  it  in  ways  that  it  can  have  the  kind  of  result 
which  has  been  the  objective  of  all  those  who  have  commented 
here  today.  We  thank  you  very  much.  You've  been  very  helpful. 

The  committee  stands  in  recess. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:55  a.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  ACT 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1990 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Providence,  RL 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
102-B,  Whipple  Hall,  Rhode  Island  College,  Providence,  RI,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  important  legislation  before  the  real  experts  on 
this  issue;  teachers  and  students.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
hearing  should  be  held  on  this  campus,  for  it  is  here  that  genera- 
tions of  the  finest  teachers  of  our  State  have  received  their  train- 
ing in  preparation  for  their  careers  in  the  classroom. 

American  schools  reflect  the  conditions  of  American  society.  A 
weakness  in  one  will  result  in  a  parallel  weakness  in  the  other.  We 
all  know  of  the  many  changes  facing  American  society.  As  we 
begin  these  hearings,  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  how  these 
changes  will  affect  the  classroom  of  tomorrow. 

First  and  foremost,  the  color  of  American  society  is  changing 
rapidly  Today,  6.9  percent  of  all  teachers  are  black,  yet  blacks 
make  up  18  percent  of  our  Nation's  student  body.  This  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  change  dramatically  over  the  next  10  years,  as  the  per- 
cent of  black  teachers  drop  to  5  percent  while  the  number  of  black 
students  rises  to  fully  one-third  of  the  total  school  population.  Simi- 
lar trends  are  predicted  among  the  Hispanic  population. 

On  the  national  level,  we  are  also  facing  a  teacher  shortage.  All 
in  all,  we  will  need  one  million  new  teachers  over  the  next  5  years, 
yet  if  current  trends  continue,  our  colleges  and  universities  will 
graduate  only  half  that  number  of  credentialed  teachers.  The 
teacher  shortage  is  a  particular  problem  to  Western  States,  rural 
areas  and  some  inner-cities. 

Other  changes  in  the  classroom  will  be  more  universally  lelt  and 
those  of  us  in  Rhode  Island  will  not  escape  their  impact.  For  exam- 
ple an  increasing  number  of  school-aged  children  live  in  homes  in 
whbh  both  parents  work  or  in  which  there  is  only  one  parent. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  schools  and  teachers  will  feel  the 
impact  of  these  changes  as  children  are  shuffled  from  day  care  to 
school  and  back  to  day  care  again. 
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The  impact  of  technological  changes  is  obvious  to  all.  Computers 
are  in  classrooms  everywhere  and  many  teachers  are  faced  with 
new  and  intimidating  hardware.  To  compound  the  problem,  many 
young  children  know  how  to  operate  these  modern  devices  much 
better  than  their  teachers.  The  list  is  endless. 

In  short,  we  must  rethink  the  role  of  our  teachers.  We  must  at- 
tract more  teachers  into  the  profession,  guarantee  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  teachers  and  keep  the  current  skills  of  teachers  up  to  date 
More  importantly,  we  must  assure  teachers  an  appropriate  place  in 
society.  Nothing  disturbs  me  more  than  to  hear  of  the  low  self- 
esteem  teachers  often  have.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  reflection  of  society's 
view  that  teachers  do  not  play  as  important  a  role  as  other  orofrs- 
sionals.  v 

How  ironic  such  a  view  is.  Ours  is  a  society  which  places  great 
emphasis  on  physicians  who  doctor  our  bodies.  We  also  place  a 
high  status  on  psychiatrists  who  heal  our  emotional  problems  Law- 
yers are  given  great  regard  for  their  knowledge  of  the  law  Yet 
what  little  recognition  we  give  to  those  who  shape  our  children's 
original  thoughts  and  actions.  To  those  who  teach  the  fundamental 
principals  of  law  to  the  average  citizen,  we  offer  low  pay.  To  those 
who  spark  the  future  doctor's  first  curiosity  for  science,  we  offer 
little  societal  recognition.  To  those  who  take  on  the  emotional  trau- 
mas of  rjor,  handicapped  and  neglected  children  in  their  first 
interaction  with  their  more  privileged  peers,  we  offer  few  incen- 
tives to  strengthen  and  improve  their  profession. 

It  is  thi:  disparity  between  the  importance  of  the  teachers  task 
and  the  support  our  Nation  provides  those  in  the  profession  that  is 
the  driving  force  behind  my  legislation.  The  National  Teacher  Act 
would  promote  innovative  teacher  programs,  forgive  student  loans 
ot  those  who  teach  in  impoverished  areas  and  establish  both  na- 
tional and  local  teacher  academies  so  that  all  teachers  can  upgrade 
their  subject  knowledge  and  teaching  skills. 

I  look  forward  to  todays  hearing  as  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
u;  u!-ewS  Rhode  Islanders  on  this  legislation.  When  I  return  to 
Washington  next  week,  I  will  continue  this  process  at  a  national 
level  with  two  more  hearings.  I  then  plan  to  send  my  proposal 
through  the  committee  process  with  action  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
the  near  future  What  is  said  today  is  a  critical  part  of  that  legisla- 
tive process,  so  thank  you  all  for  being  here,  I  welcome  you  and  if 
my  statement  seemed  too  long,  forgive  me  but  I  wanted  to  get 
those  points  on  the  record  for  this  hearing.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  three  panels.  The  first  panel  will  be  Dr.  Patricia 
Lyons,  if  she  would  come  forward,  Associate  Professor  of  Elementa- 
ry Education  of  Rhode  Island  College;  Mr.  Christopher  Kennedy 
University  of  Rhode  Island;  Ms.  Kathleen  Mariano,  Rhode  Island 
College,  Mrs  Carol  Beagan  with  whom  I  was  yesteruay  from  Shea 
Senior  High  School. 

I  would  also  add  that  I'm  very  glad  to  say  that  Amanda  Broun, 
benator  Kennedy  s  aid  in  education  is  with  us  here  today  and  lends 
more  expert  knowledge  to  this  hearing.  I  have  invited  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Rhode  Island  delegation.  I  think  some  of  them 
may  be  represented  here  at  a  later  time. 
Welcome  Dr.  Lyor  ^. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  PATRICIA  LYONS,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR,  ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION,  RHODE  ISLAND  COLLEGE,  PROVI- 
DENCE, RI:  CHRISTOPHER  KENNEDY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  RHODE 
ISLAND,  PROVIDENCE,  RI:  KATHLEEN  MARIANO,  RHODE 
ISLAND  COLLEGE,  PROVIDENCE,  RI:  CAROL  BE  AG  AN,  SHEA 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PAWTUCKET,  RI 
Welcome  Dr.  Lyons, 

Ms.  Lyons.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell.  I  just  looked  across  and 
said,  I  think  we're  nervous  We  don't  do  this  everyday  of  our  lives. 
We're  pleased  to  be  here.  I'm  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 

l°Senator  Pell.  Can  you  hear  in  the  back  01  the  room:  I  didn't 
think  you  could  hear.  Hold  the  mike  closer  and  speak  louder  Don't 
be  polite,  if  you  can't  hear,  wave  your  hand. 

Ms.  Lyons.  We  thank  you.  We  thank  you  for  asking  us  workers 
from  all  phases  of  education  to  be  here  and  to  talk  to  you  about 
what  we  think  is  important  about  the  things  we're  doing. 

I  want  to  paraphrase  just  a  bit  from  a  well  known  source  in 
teacher  education,  I  think  this  may  be  the  best  of  times,  it  could 
also  be  the  worst  of  times;  but  I  wanted  to  focus  on  the  best. 

We've  had  a  bit  of  spotlight  focussed  on  us  in  teacher  education 
in  the  last  few  years,  courtesy  of  the  national  reports  that  have 
talked  about  the  education  of  teachers.  It  isn't  necessarily  because 
those  of  us  who  teach  teachers  everyday  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment or  disagreement,  but  we're  pleased  that  there  is  thought  and 
attention  and  focus  being  given  again  to  teacher  education. 

My  second  best  relates  to  who  the  students  are  in  teacher  educa- 
tion" The  students  that  I  meet  in  my  classrooms  everyday  and  I  see 
in  application  for  the  programs  and  there  are  two  main  differences, 
women  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  persons  in  and  entering 
teacher  education,  but  there's  a  major  difference  These  are  women 
who  ar**  choosing  teaching  as  .1  career  and  they  can  choose  any- 
thing 

When  I  first  entered  teacher  education,  my  classes  were  full  of 
people  whose  mother's  said,  be  a  teacher,  it  will  always  stand  by 
you  in  case  something  goes  wrong,  and  some  wanted  to  be  there, 
but  many  didn't  and  todav  the  people  I  know  have  chosen  this  ever 
other  fields  and  that  make*  a  different  kind  of  person  in  terms  of 
being  a  student  and  then  working— ultimately  working  with  chil- 
dren. . 

And  there's*  another  whole  new  group  ot  students  represented 
two  students  away  bv  Kathy  Mariano,  we  call  them  here  alterna- 
tive students,  people"  who  are  coming  back  to  school  for  teacher 
education  having  been  in  another  career  They  come  sometimes  1 
year  out  of  college,  sometimes  22  years  out  of  college  They  have 
enormous!)  diverse  backgrounds,  at  least  as  we're  meeting  them 
here  at  Rhode  Island  College  Kathy  was  a  tjur  agent  P  ~  had  at- 
torneys in  my  class,  a  former  medical  student.  You  can  /ays  get 
bick  in  a  teacher  education  class  because  there  are  always  at  least 
two  people  who  have  been  in  nursing  and  now  for  as  many  reasons 
as  there  are  people  doing  thib,  seeking  teacher  education  In  fact, 
we  see  so  man)  here  that  we  hold  weekly  information  sessions  to 
talk  with  people  about  what  the  program  will  involve  I  do  one  of 
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those  sessions  once  every  -1  weeks  and  I've  never  seen  fewer  than 
20  persons  for  the  last  2  years.  That's  a  lot  of  people  that  are  en- 
gaging-for  whom  teacher  education  is  engaging  their  attention  in 
spite  of  all  the  negative  elements  about  teaching  that  the  Senator 
identified;  low  esteem  of  the  profession,  certainly  low  sal-ues 

.x  third  best  about  teacher  education  is  that  which  is  most  direct- 
y  related  to  my  work  and  I  find  most  exciting.  In  the  last  25  years 
there  s  been  an  enormous  interest  in  knowledge  about  the  teaching 
of  teachers  and  that  knowledge  will  serve  to  inform  us  in  teacher 
education  as  we  examine  and  re-examine  our  teacher  education 
programs.  That  s  not-that's  the  least  of  the  well-known  bests.  You 
know  about  teachers  entering  the  field  and  to  a  degree  and  the 
public  may,  I  think  at  large  know  about  the  national  reports  that 
are  focused  on  teacher  education,  but  this  is  inside  our  house  that 
makes  the  excitement,  inside  the  profession  of  teacher  education 
bo  1 11  pause  on  that  for  a  moment. 

I've  been  a  teacher  educator  for  over  twenty  years  and  when  I 
first  went  into  this  profession,  we  knew  a  lot  about  human  growth 
and  development  and  a  lot  about  and  we  continue  to  know  and  to 
know  more  about  the  teaching  of  school  subjects.  We  worked  hard 
at  that  and  we  use  that  knowledge  to  fashion  our  teacher  educa- 
tion prograns.  But  we  didn't  have  a  body  of  knowledge  about  the 
education  of  teacher  that  could  inform  us  well  about  our  business 
and  what  we  were  to  be  doing.  We  will  always  need  to  know  more, 
but  20 years  now  into  this  business,  my  colleagues  and  I,  in  fact, 
we  re  doing  it  right  here  at  the  college,  are  engaged  in  a  self-study 
exempting  the  newer  pieces  of  knowledge  that  should  help  us  I 
think,  to  do  a  better  job,  to  work  more  rffectively  with  our  teach- 
ers. Its  been  a  slowly  developing  knowledge  base  coming  from  re- 
search coming  from  the  development  of  theory,  coming  from  anal- 
ysis of  learnings  from  the  world  of  practice.  We  have  a  lot  to  do 
We  re  working  here  not  to  make  radical  alternatives  in  our  teacher 
education  programs,  we  feel  pretty  strongly  we  have  a  good  teacher 
education  program,  but  it  needs  some  reshape  and  redesign  and  I 
was  thinking  this  week,  two  of  us  were  having  coffee  and  we  were 
also  building  a  wish  list,  things  we  would  like  to  be— to  help  us  do 
better  in  educating  our  teachers.  For  example,  we  had  spent  an 
hour  over  coffee  after  a  planning  meeting  identifying  instructional 
strategies  the  three  of  us  were  working  within  our  classrooms  that 
would  better  help  engage  our  students  in  thinking  about  their  be- 
»eif  about  teaching  and  the  new  practices  that  we  could  research 
We  d  love  to  have  the  time  to  be  k  ?re  thoughtful  in  designing  the 
way  we  would  use  anil  identify  those  strategies,  find  out  from  our 
students  and  from  our  analysis  whether  they  were  effective  We 
don  t  have  that  kind  of  time.  Time  is  always  precious,  so  are  re- 
sources I  ve  never  heard  anybody  say  I  have  too  much  of  it  and  so 
we  are  here  to  say  to  you  today,  we  welcome  new  legislation  in 
which  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  work,  that  will  help  us  move 
further  along  our  road  to  excellence  in  teacher  education.  Thank 
you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lyons  follows:) 
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Thank  vou  for  Inviting  mv  .omoents  related  to  senate  Bills  167} 
and  1676  with  particular  concern  for  the  perceptions  of  a  practicing 
teacher-educator  concerning  the  essential  needs  In  teacher  preparation. 

The  proposed  legislation  comes  at  a  particularly  propitious  time 
in  teacher  uducatlonv  *  time  when  the  need  for  new  teachers  In  mosr 
sections  of  the  country  is  clear;  a  time  when  It  Is  dear  that  the 
profession  needs  to  expand,  to  attract  nersons  of  many  cultural 
backgrounds,  a  time  when  those  of  us  in  all  phases  of  teacher 
education,   from  p'eservice  teachers  through  senior  practitioners  in 
administration,   the  colleges  and  universities,  and  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  need  to  seek  new  and  alternative  avenues  for  renewal. 
Much  has  been  written  in  the  last  five  vears  that  details  and  provides 
supporting  evidence  of  needed  change.    There  are  many  thoughtful  and 
valuable  recommendations  for  tea,her  education  and  teaching  emerging 
from  the  various  national  reports. 

To  schedule  this  hearing  at  Rhode  Island  College  and  to  Invite 
testlroonv  from  individuals  who  through  our  aav-co-dav  work  represent  a 
range  of  practitioner  interest*  is  evidence  of  your  recognition  of  the 
value  in  hearing  from  many  voUes.    We  are  particularly  pleased  that 
included  in  this  group  Is  a  reader  educator,  a  college  faculty  member, 
who  has  contact  with  pr^ervlce  teachers  In  their  preparation  orograms 
and  with  inservlce  teachers  in  graduate  classrooms  and  the  clinical 
settings  that  aie  an  integral  component  of  the  tcacner  picparation 
programs  at  Rhode  Island  College- 
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In  approaching  the  challenge  0f  reflecting  my  concerns  and  those 
of  my  col  leap*  s  in  teacher  education,  I  began  by  considering  those 
elements  that  ra0st  of  us  consider  essential  in  the  education  of 
teache  vs. 

The  task  was  not  easy;  teacher  education  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
used  to  be,  back  in  the  davs,  and  these  extended  through  the  first  part 
of  this  century,  when  our  understanding  of  children  was  limited  to  the 
perception  that  children  w«re  short  adults  and  their  minds/heads  „ere 
empty  and  in  need  of  filling.    Then,  the  only  challenge  for  the  societv 
at  large  and  educators  in  particular  was  to  determine  with  what  to  fill 
the  heads  and  to  Identify  effective  and  efficient  mechanisms  to 
accomplish  the  filling.     In  short,  flll'er  up.     And  teaching  was 
telling;-  learning  remembering. 

That  era  is  long  gone.     Teaching  is  far  more  than  telling  and 
learning  is  far  more  than  remembering.    We've  come  to  know  that 
children  are  not  empty  vessels.    Childhood  is  a  distinct  period  of 
development:  with  Intellectual  activity  in  varying  degrees  of 
sophistication  present  from  the  'irst  moments  of  life.  Consequently, 
we  also  know  that  through  deliberate,  skilled  and  skillful  teaching, 
students  can  learn  not  only  necessary  information,  but  can  and  must 
also  learn  how  to  learn.    Our  society  to  maintain  and  improve  itself 
must  graduate  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable  and  skillful,  able  to 
and  willing  to  make  and  a«.t  on  decisions.    With  these  as  our 
educational  goals  it  is  critical  to  have  teachers  and  teaching 
environments  that  enable  us  to  meet  the  goals.     And  our  teachers  need 
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to  be  as  their  students,  n*_h  in  Information,  knowledgeable  of 
continuing  wa/s  to  leirn,  skillful  In  ways  of  Inquiring,  testing  and 
assessing  value:    reflective  thinkers. 

1  began  bv  saying  that  this  Is  a  particularly  propitious  moment  to 
be  considering  malor  legislation  to  Improve  teaching.     It  Is.  Teacher 
education  has  been  a  slowly  developing  area.     That  Is  not  surprising. 
When  compared  with  other  areas  of  study  fewer  funds  have  been  available 
for  research  and  analysis  about  the  education  of  teachers  than  In 
almost  any  other  area.    When  I  first  entered  this  field  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  we  knew  a  great  deal  about  child  development  and  about  the 
teaching  of  school  subjects.     In  working  with  teacher  preparation  we 
drew  from  this  knowU 'ge  and  from  knowledge  about  adult  learning  to  aid 
us  in  fashioning  teacher  preparation  programs.    Generally,  preparation 
programs  examine  approaches  to  instruction,  the  theory  that  supports 
the  approaches  and  also  provides  classroom  practice,  culminating  lr.  the 
student  teaching  experience.     This  last  experience  Is  often  treated  bv 
students »  teachers  and  professors  alike  more  as  an  apprenticeship  than 
a  developmental  learning  experience. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  In  teacher  education,  and 
with  support  we  can  cross  that  threshold  and,  I  believe  make  enormous 
gains  In  Improving  the  quality  of  preparation  programs  and  ultimately 
come  closer  to  realizing  our  goals  for  teachers  and  students. 
Knowledge  derived  through  studv,  research,  and  analysis  of  the  world  of 
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practlce  enables  the  profession  to  identify  with  greater  precision 
those  significant  elements  In  the  knowledge  base  for  teachers  and  to 
use  that  knowledge  base  to  infonr  us  as  we  examine  and  revise  our 
teacher  preparation  programs.  That  knowledge  can  also  serve  to  dispel 
some  of  the  myths  that  surround,  or  more  accurately  permeate,  beliefs 
about  the  education  of  teachers.    That  task  won't  be  easy  for  these 
longstanding  myths  are  pervasive:    all  reflect  a  belief  that  teaching 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  knowing  we-U  what  you  are  teaching  and  most 
of  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.    Knowing  well  what  you  are 
teaching  Is  critical.    The  rest  won't  take  care  of  itself. 

The  elements  that  must  be  considered  in  the  configuration  of 
teacher  education  programs  are  the  identification  of  the  components  of 
the  knowledge  base;,  the  integration  of  these  components;  and 
identification  of  the  means  or  processes  of  acquiring  the  essential 
knowledge.    Most  valuable  to  teacher  educators  in  examining  and 
planning  for  the  future  Is  the  work  related  to  the  knowledge  base 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of  College's  of  Teacher 
Education.  (1) 

The  categories  within  the  knowldge  base  identified  in  the  work  of 
Lee  Shulman  (2)  is  particularly  instruction.    These  are:  contend 
knowledge;,  general  pedagogical  knowledge,  with  special  reference  to 
those  broad  principles  and  strategies  of  classroom  managraent  and 
organi7U(on  that  appear  to  transcend  subject  matter;  curriculum 
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knowled"-,  uith  particular  grasp  of  the  materials  and  programs  that 
serve  as  "tools  of  the  trade"  for  teachers;*  pedagogical  content 
knowledge,  that  special  amalgam  of  content  and  pedagogy  that  is 
uniquely  the  province  of  teachers,  a  special  form  of  professional 
understanding;-  knowledge  of  learners  and  their  characteristics; 
knowledge  of  educational  contexts,  ranging  from  the  workings  of  the 
gn   o  or  classroom,  the  governance  and  financing  of  school  districts, 
to  the  character  of  communities  and  cultures;  and  knowledge  of 
education  ends,  and  values,  and  their  philosophical  and  historical 
grounds. 

Identification  of  categories  of  knowledge  provides  a  quick,  but 
incomplete  Picture.    Still  to  be  considered  in  program  refinement  or 
change  is  the  means  of  integrating  the  components  of  rhe  knowledge  base 
and  identification  of  effective  instructional  practices  in  the 
education  of  teachers. 

The  domain  of  teacher  ed  nation  has  increased  to  a  degree  that  we 
better  know  what  we  need  to  be  about  to  effect  successful  teacher 
education,  or  at  t'ie  least  w<   have  better  tools  for  thinking  about  the 
education  of  our  teachers.     But  thinking  and  learning  about  teaching  is 
hard^  and  the  thing  that  .oakes  it  hardest  is  that  it  is  not  a  strange 
new  world  -  to  anvone.    Teacher  education  confronts  a  problem  peculiar 
to  itself  and  not  present  in  other  professional  areas  such  as  law, 
medicine,  or  chemical  »in«i  neeri  ng .     Students  entering  those 
professional  fields  for  studv  enter  that  strange  new  world;  teachers 
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entering  teacher  education  programs  enter  a  familiar  world.    They  have 
been  in  schools  all  their  lives  and  unconsciously  hold  beliefs  about 
the  conduct  oi  the  school  business,  beliefs  that  may  or  may  not  be 
consonant  with  what  is  best  known  about  teaching  and  learning.     One  of 
teacher  education's  favorite  old  saws  says,  "Teachers  tend  to  teach  as 
they  were  taught,  not  as  they  were  taught  to  teach."    Today,  we  have  a 
bettei  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  that  and  consequently,  clues  as 
to  how  to  belter  meet  the  profession's  needs  to  examine  and  study.  And 
that  is  one  of  our  first  challenges  in  teaching  -  to  identify  an  array 
of  means  to  cause  our  preservice  teachers  to  recognize  their  beliefs 
about  teaching  and  test  them  against  new  learnings. 

Assisted  by  learnings  from  cognitive  psychology  concerning 
progression  in  the  acquisition  of  learnings  in  a  new  field  we  are 
provided  with  greater  power  as  we  seek  to  improve  teacher  education. 
We  are  at  a  period  when  we  need  to  invest  in  program  design  and 
experimentation  making  use  of  those  elements  that  are  known  to  be 
valuable,  such  as  clinical  experiences,  peer  group  learning,  measured 
observations,  and  then  extend  this  to  incorporate  our  newer  learnings 
about  learning.    We  also  know  that  the  education  of  teachers  requires 
the  participation  of  not  only  college  and  university  faculty,  but 
practicing  teachers  as  the  clinical  instructors.     What  is  not  clear  is 
how  best  to  configure  that  array. 
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In  program  redesign  we  must  also  Cake  into  considerat ior  the  new 
student  populations  entering  teacher  education  -  i.e.,  older  students 
returning  as  undergraduates  and  graduates  seeking  or  changing  career 
paths.     Work  with  these  students  tells  us  that  they  are  different  types 
of  learners  than  traditional  age  undergraduates,  with  different 
personal  and  program  needs. 

Identification  of  model  teacher  education  programs  has  occurred 
through  work  such  as  that  of  Howey  and  Zimpher  (3)  and  as  we  seek  to 
improve  these  works  need  study  for  possible  adaptation.  More 
importantly,  this  should  be  a  time  to  develop  alternatives.  For 
example,  we  have  and  continue  to  take  teacher  education  programs  into 
the  field,  but  too  often  we  don't  speak  a  common  language,  nor  is  there 
any  reasons  that  we  should.     The  classroom  teacher  is  expert  In 
instructing  school  age  children  but  is  not  a  student  of  teacher 
education.    Most  teacher  educators  were  classroom  teachers  and  we  need 
to  identifv  better  and  more  effective  ways  of  including  ail  in  studying 
teacher  education,  using  our  particular  backgrounds  and  experiences. 
While  we  must  maintain  the  concept  of  program  portability,^  moving 
elements  of  teacher  education  away  from  the  college  campus  it  may  also 
be  useMl  to  reverse  the  traffic  flow.     An  experimental  program  could 
pair  vlinivMl  professois  and  kOllt>ttp  professors  wording  both  in  the 
summer  and  throughout  the  academic  vear  in  college  as  well  as  school 
setting*,  to  design,  implement  and  assos-,  tp<K  er  educattjn  programs. 
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Program  reshaping  i8  not  our  only  need.    No  matter  how  much  ciae 
we  devote  to  tacher  education  programs,  there  will  never  be  enough.  We 
need  to  learn  better  ways  to  use  contemporary  technology  to  enhance  and 
make  more  efficient  learnings  about  teaching.    Our  orogams  need  some 
rethinking  in  order  to  move  J.nforraetion  tN;t  does  not  require  direc 
professor/instructor  engagement  with  students  work  into  computer 
assisted  instruction.    For  example,  software  programs  need  to  be 
designed  that  can  engage  students  in  teaching  simulations. 

There  is  much  more;  these  ideas  only  illustrate  what  we  could  and 
wish  to  be  about.     One  thing  remains  very  clear.    Teacher  education,  if 
it  i8  to  be  succaessful,  or  stand  a  chance  of  success,  is  resource  and 
time  intensive  for  the  beginning  teacher,  and  a  career  long  process  for 
all  of  us. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Lyons  I  assure  you  and 
all  of  our  witnesses  that  your  full  testimony  will  appear  in  the 
record  as  you  deliver  it  in  person.  I'm  sorry  to  ask  you  all  to  be 
brief,  but  we  want  to  give  everybody  this  morning  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennldy  Good  morning. 

My  name  is  Christopher  Cranston  Kennedy.  I  am  21  years  old, 
and  I  will  graduate  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  May 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  tlementary  education.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  you  have  asked  me  to  speak  before  you  today. 
I've  had  an  exciting  time  these  past  4  years,  as  I've  grown  from  a 
student  to  a  leader  among  students.  I've  experienced  much  in 
teacher  education,  and  I  am  confident  when  I  refer  to  myself  as  a 
professional  educator. 

I  come  from  a  large  family  of  nine  children.  My  mother  was  wid- 
owed shortly  before  my  twin  sister  and  I  were  born.  I  have  an  older 
brother  and  two  older  sisters,  as  well  as  three  adopted  younger  sis- 
ters and  one  adopted  younger  brother.  There  have  also  been  sever- 
al foster  children  in  our  family's  care.  Needless  to  say,  I  helped  out 
with  a  lot  of  diaper-changing,  meal-preparing,  and  babysitting. 
Growing  up  without  a  father  was  difficult,  but  my  mother  provided 
as  much  love,  discipline,  and  nurturing  as  two  parents  could  have. 

When  I  was  in  high  school  at  North  Kingstown,  RI,  I  had  entered 
an  advanced-level  English  program  where  I  was  taught  the  writing 
process  as  well  as  how  to  write  effective  essays  on  subjects  ranging 
from  British  and  American  history  literature  to  medieval  and  con- 
temporary history  My  English  teachers  were  so  good  at  teaching 
how  to  interpret  masterpieces  of  literature  and  critiquing  them 
through  essay  writing  that  I  was  inspired  to  become  an  English 
teacher  myself. 

After  giving  it  more  thought,  however,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to 
work  with  younger  children  since  I  have  already  had  experience 
with  younger  children  at  home. 

M>  first  collegiate  experience  working  with  children  other  than 
mv  siblings  was  at  a  Catholic  preschool  in  Rhode  Island  in  my 
sophumore  year  of  college  I  was  an  afternoon  teaching  assistant 
with  eight  four  and  five-Year  old  boys  in  my  charge  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  effect  I  was  going  to  have  on  those  children,  but  as 
the  months  went  on.  I  was  greeted  daily  by  a  throng  of  children 
rushing  to  me  the  minute  I  walked  through  the  door.  I  was  having 
as  much  fun  as  they  apparently  were  and  I  received  positive  feed- 
back from  the  directors  and  parents  as  well  I  was  now  sure  that  I 
had  decided  on  the  right  profession  for  me. 

In  1 1)88  as  I  began  to  plan  class  schedules  for  my  final  2  years  at 
the  University,  I  realized  that  if  I  were  to  stick  solely  to  the  URI 
elementary  education  track,  I  would  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  children  until  the  fall  semester  of  student  teaching  in  my 
senior  year.  I  thought  \j  myself,  one  semester  of  actual  teaching 
and  they  expect  me  to  be  ready  to  go  on  my  own  after  graduation. 

I  was  determined  not  to  wait  that  long  before  pre-service  train- 
ing So  in  the  summer  of  1!)SS,  I  sought  out  a  teaching  job  for  the 
following  school  year.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  pre-kin- 
dergarten,  kindergarten  teaching  position  at  a  private  Montessori 
school  near  URI.  I  taught  there  in  the  mornings  and  took  late- 
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afternoon  and  evening  classes  at  URI.  It  put  a  strain  on  my  social 
life,  but  it  was  well  worth  it.  The  valuable  teaching  experience  I 
gained  at  the  Montessori  school  was  something  that  I  would  never 
have  received  in  college  alone.  Dealing  with  the  children,  parents 
and  other  staff  members  as  well  as  attending  staff  meetings,  school 
board  meetings,  and  professional  seminars  taught  me  how  to  be  an 
effective  teacher. 

When  my  student  teaching  semester  rolled  around,  I  can  confi- 
dently say  that  I  was  very  prepared  &or  what  lay  ahead.  I  had  the 
thrill  of  being  placed  at  the  same  elementary  school  which  I  had 
attended  as  a  child.  In  an  odd  d'jais  vous  sense,  I  was  now  teaching 
alongside  some  of  the  very  same  people  who  had  taught  me. 

Aside  from  the  thrill  of  teaching  third  grade  in  my  former 
school,  it  was  very  enlightening  and  somewhat  disheartening  to  see 
the  burnout  and  staff  discord  at  this  school.  Teachers  who  had  not 
changed  their  methods  in  twenty  years  were  next  door  to  new 
teachers  who  had  a  completely  whole-language  based  classroom. 
Some  were  bitter  about  lack  of  funds,  others  were  frustrated  over 
lack  of  leadership,  while  still  others  felt  that  they  were  teaching  in 
solitude,  with  no  cooperation  f~om  other  grade-level  teachers  or 
feedback  from  administrators. 

My  cooperating  teacher  told  me  that  my  idealism  and  dedication 
to  education  is  rare  today.  After  several  heated  discussions  at  staff 
meetings,  she  also  told  me  that  I  should  not  voice  my  feelings  and 
opinions  to  all  the  staff  members;  that  I  would  just  be  making  it 
more  difficult  for  myself  in  the  long  run.  That  is  what  the  biggest 
problem  seemed  to  be;  teachers  were  mumbling  and  grumbling 
about  everything  behind  people's  backs  but  would  not  air  their 
views  in  a  staff  meeting  for  fear  of  some  reprimand  from  the  prin- 
cipal or  worse,  a  snub  from  another  teacher  It  seems  to  me  that 
not  dealing  with  the  problems  is  only  going  to  affect  their  teaching 
and  ultimately,  their  students  learning. 

Regardless  of  staff  relations,  I  had  a  thoroughly  successful  stu- 
dent-teaching experience  in  third  grade.  My  cooperating  teacher 
was  implementing  the  very  same  methods  of  whole  language  in- 
struction that  I  had  learned  about  in  my  methods  courses  at  URI. 
We  were  conducting  writing  and  publishing  workshops  with  our 
students,  as  well  as  integrating  lessons  throughout  other  subjects. 

After  I  graduate  is  when  life  really  begins.  I  will  have  to  begin  to 
repay  my  Perkins  and  Stafford  loans,  which  total  $5,500.  I  under- 
stand that  Title  I  of  Senator  Pell's  Bill  S.  1(576  would  call  for  the 
cancellation  of  repayments  of  some  student  loans  for  teachers,  an 
idea  with  which  I  readily  agree.  There  will  also  be  other  obstacles 
to  overcome,  securing  a  job,  finding  a  home,  starting  a  family  and 
paying  for  all  of  it. 

I  guess  what  discourages  me  most  is  the  lack  of  support  for 
public  school  teachers  in  terms  of  salaries  and  increased  responsi- 
bilities There  is  talk  of  a  national  teacher  certification  board  and 
exam  that  is  being  developed  that  would  be  a  step  toward  establish- 
ing the  same  certification  standards  for  all  the  States  TY '  would 
also  confer  on  teachers  the  much  deserved  professional  status  and 
credibility  already  enjoyed  by  such  fields  as  medicine  and  law. 

The  best  way  to  show  support  for  teachers  would  be  to  provide 
salaries  in  line  with  what  other  people  in  similar  professionals 
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earn.  The  average  teacher  salary  in  1988  was  $29,567.  Contrast 
that  figure  with  the  salaries  of  middle  managers  and  engineers 
who  are  likely  to  average  about  $45,000  to  $50,000  per  year.  Even 
at  the  entry  level,  college  graduates  in  many  other  professions  earn 
much  higher  salaries  than  they  could  in  teaching. 

In  good  school  systems,  however,  starting  salaries  are  reasonably 
competitive  with  opening  salaries  in  many  fields.  The  problem  is 
the  future.  For  young  teachers,  the  issue  is  not  the  bottom  salary, 
it  is  the  top  salary.  Where  can  they  go?  What  kind  of  conceivable 
expectation  of  advancement  may  they  have? 

I  have  been  told  by  my  family,  friends  and  other  peers  that  as  a 
teacher,  I  can  look  forward  only  to  a  low  ceiling  in  salary  and  re- 
sponsibility. Usually,  a  teacher's  salary  will  increase  only  to  the 
degree  that  it  reflects  length  of  employment  and  so  many  hours  of 
graduate  study.  This  low  salary  ceiling  is  bad  enough,  but  perhaps 
even  worse  is  the  lack  of  advancement,  the  lack  of  sense  of  career, 
and  the  absence  of  that  increased  responsibility  which  usually  goes 
with  excellence  and  demonstrated  skill  and  no,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  administration.  Business  and  law,  government  and  industry, 
even  higher  education  with  its  system  of  academic  ranks  offer  such 
future  possibilities;  but  not  the  schools. 

So  why  stick  with  it;  why  teach?  Because  I  am  a  good  teacher.  I 
love  learning  and  inspiring  others  to  learn.  I  am  a  positive  male 
role  model.  Teaching  is  the  most  challenging  job  imaginable.  There 
is  constant  change  in  the  classroom  and  students  ktep  you  on  your 
toes.  Each  student  is  different,  unique.  I  respect  that  and  respect 
my  students. 

In  conclusion,  people  who  remain  in  teaching  and  show  special 
skills  should  be  rewarded.  Education  Secretary  Cavasoz,  in  his  re- 
sponse to  President  Bush's  $24.6  billion  education  budget,  stressed 
that  schools  need  a  way  of  restructuring  their  concerns  so  that 
those  who  have  the  qualifications  and  stay  in  the  profession  ad- 
vance to  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  positions  which  call  for 
their  influence  and  expertise  in  matters  of  curriculum  development 
and  administration,  and  which  bring  the  benefits  of  prestige  and 
increased  salary. 

Frances  Keppel,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the 
Johnson  administration  once  said,  the  teacher  and  the  classroom 
are,  after  all,  means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end  itself.  The  end  of 
education  is  learning.  If  teaching  does  not  achieve  that  conse- 
quence, it  is  futile  Each  new  program  for  reform  must  continually 
stand  or  fall  on  its  proven  quality  of  attainment.  Too  often  a  plan 
for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  judged  on  the  basis  of 
its  intrinsic  appeal,  its  inner  logic,  too  rarely  is  it  judged  in  terms 
of  the  actual  learning  of  children,  the  intended  product  of  the  edu- 
cational enterprise.  In  the  necessary  revolution  of  education,  the 
mean^-  n^ust  become  consistent  with  the  end. 

Once  afo,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  next  witness  is  Ms  Kathleen  Mariano  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege right  here.  Miss  Mariano. 

Ms  Mariano  Senator  Pell  and  interested  parties  here  today,  it's 
a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  and  have  the  opportunity  to  relate 
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my  experiences  which  led  me  to  seek  an  alternative  career  in 
teaching. 

Today  I  appear  before  you  in  two  capacities,  as  a  student  teacher 
here  at  Rhode  Island  College  seeking  certification  and  masters  as  a 
representative  of  many  nontraditional  students. 

First,  I  define  a  nontraditional  student  as  one  who  has  returned 
to  school  to  seek  teacher  certification  after  many  years  of  working 
in  another  profession.  We  bring— we  bring  our  former  experiences 
to  the  college  and  in  the  classroom,  nontraditional  students  are  be- 
coming a  significant  majority  in  teacher  education  today.  We  are— 
we  have  a  common— we  have  in  common  the  fact  that  we've  given 
the  world  a  shot  and  developed  the  philosophy  of  living  and  culti- 
vated a  philosophy  of  learning  which  draws  on  our  life  experience 
and  we've  decided  to  channel  it  to  the  classroom. 

We  all  have  a  story,  all  of  us.  My  story,  I  received  my  bachelor  of 
arts  from  the  Providence  College  in  1978.  This  dream  became  a  re- 
ality because  I  was  the  recipient  of  Pell  grants,  national  defense 
student  loans  and  Rhode  Island  State  scholarships.  I  am  the  first 
member  of  my  family  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Ut,on  graduation,  I  worked  for  an  insurance  company,  then  I 
became  a  tour  guide  for  an  international  tour  company  where  I 
learned  to  teach  in  a  moving  classroom  all  over  the  United  States 
and  abroad  During  this  time,  I  was  a  teacher  and  a  learner  in  the 
most  interesting  mind  boggling  social  studies  class.  For  9  years,  I 
guided  diverse  groups  and  wore  a  global  pair  of  glasses. 

So  why  did  I  leave?  Weil,  I  had  several  experiences  with  people 
who  are  unaware  of  the  reality  of  their  geography.  Specifically,  in 
1087,  I  was  guiding  a  tour  through  the  South  Pacific.  We  were  in 
Hawaii  and  boarding  an  aircraft  to  Australia.  Someone's  grandpar- 
ents were  outraged  because  they  did  not  know  that  we  had  to  fly 
an  additional  nine  hours  to  Australia.  So  I  asked  myself,  why 
didn't  they  know,  why  were  they  angry.  I  reflected  and  thought 
about  my  role  as  a  tour  guide.  It  was  no  longer  rewarding  and  I 
realized  *hat  I  wanted  to  channel  my  energies  md  experience  in  a 
directio*  hat  would  have  the  most  lasting  ef  -:t,  namely  among 
children. 

I  entered  the  master  in  arts  in  teaching  certification  program 
here  at  Rhode  Island  College  and  presently  I'm  student  teaching  in 
Esmond.  Rl  I'm  guiding  this  class  on  a  trip  of  learning  I  hope  they 
won't  forget. 

To  date  and  this  morning  as  1  sit  here,  my  children  are  building 
a  Sonoran  desert  landscape,  we've  celebrated  the  Chinese  New 
Year  and  we  shared  the  excitement  of  the  Iditarod  with  our  Alas- 
kan cousins  We're  having  fun.  The  children  are  excited,  they'.? 
elated  and  I'm  happy  and  finally  fulfilled. 

1  entered  a  certification  program  because  I  desired  the  intellectu- 
al understanding  of  how  one  learns  and  how  to  teach. 

The  pending  legislation  S.  1675,  Excellence  In  Teaching  Act  and 
S  1()76,  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989,  I  believe,  address  these  ques- 
tions in  teacher  education.  Teacher  education  must  be  strength- 
ened and  qualified,  for  we  are  the  front  line.  We  must  be  kept 
healthy  and  strong  if  we  are  to  achieve  excellence  in  teaching 

The  obstacles  perspective  teachers  face  being  many  obstt  'es; 
number  one,  finance;  this  is  a  major  obstacle  My  peers  and  I  _aff 
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numerous  fast  food  restaurants  \fntf  barb  because  the  hours  are 
flexible  and  the  money  is  good.  Eventually,  the  perspective  teacher 
must  become  a  full-time  student,  for  they  are  required  to  student 
teach  Many  nontraditional  students  do  not  qualify  for  financial  as- 
sistance as  it  stands  today  because  they  have  assets,  but  cannot 
afford  to  live  without  working. 

Then  there  is  stress,  inadequate  day  care  I  sat  in  class  this  past 
yea:  with  a  mom  student  with  a  baby  in  arms  because  the  baby 
sitter  canceled  There  are  not  enough  seats  in  required  courses. 
This  is  a  lament  on  many  campuses. 

Student  teacher  ratios,  at  RIC,  we  have  several  supervised  clini- 
cal experiences  prior  to  student  teaching,  that  is  supervised  clinical 
experiences,  we  need  adequate  supervision  and  counsel. 

As  I  said,  nontraditional  students  bring  valuable  resources  to 
their  certified  institution  parenting  job  experience  and  we  need  the 
college  instructor  to  assist  us  in  making  that  connection  with 
former  education  or  former  experience  to  education.  Our  seminars 
are  becoming  classes  of  30  How  can  we  engage  in  dialogue  in  a  lec- 
ture hall. 

Soon  I  hope  to  be  a  first  year  teacher  and  I'm  apprehensive  to 
leave  the  embrace  of  this  college,  for  I'll  need  continual  guidance  to 
lead  me  in  my  development  of  the  mentor  programs  which 
strengthen  me  Teachers  need  to  confer  continually  with  other 
teachers. 

In  conclusion,  we  teachers  have  obstacles  that  must  be  alleviat- 
ed We  are  the  front  line  and  need  the  support  to  achieve  excel- 
lence in  teaching. 

On  behalf  of  many.  man>  nontraditional  students,  I  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  your  thoughtful  consideration  and  genuine 
interest  in  our  obstacles.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms  Mariano  follows  ) 
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>>*  nit  >  i    l'»Ml.   momtier  s  oi    t  ht»  Subcommittee,      It    is  a  pleasure 
to  fip pi  ai    b«»tore   \ou  and   to  have  the  opportunrtv   to  relate  mv 
experiences  uhirh   led  me  to  seek  an  alternative  career  in 
teaching.    I   appear   before  vou  todav   in  two  capac  1 1  1  es-as  a 
student    trainer    seeking  certification  and  masters  at  Rhode 
Island  Cnllec,   and  as  representative  of  manv  non-  <  rad  1 1 1  ona  1 
s  t  udent s . 

Fniemost,    I   define  a  non- t rad i t i onal   student  as  one  who  has 
returned   to  school    to  seek  teacher  certification  after  manv 
vears  of  working   in  another  profession.     As  non- t rad i t i onal 
students         choose  to  become  educators  and  take  our  former 
experience   uith  us  to  the  college  and  then  the  classroom. 
Non  - 1 rad  1 1 1 onal   students  are  becoming  a  significant  majority 
in   teacher  education. 

My  Story 

I    received  my  B.   A.   decree  from  Providence  College   m  1978. 
I   am  the   first  member  of  mv  family  to   receive  a  baccalaureate 
decree.      This  dream  became  a  reality  because   I   was  a 
recipient   of  Pell   Grants,   RI   State  Scholarships,  and  National 
Defense  Student  Loans.      I   was  able  to  pursue  a  higher 
education  because  of  financial   assistance.   Furthermore  my 
mother  and  sister  received  Pell  grants  and  were  able  to 
attain   their  goals  and  graduated   from  degree  programs  as 
well.    In  fact   m\   mother  became  a  teacher  and  now  is  an 
ms  1st  ant    professor  at   Johnson  and  VVnles  University.  Mv 
!  ait  i  !  \    is   living   proof   of  the  American  dream  that  at  fords 
indivtluals   the  opportunity  to  better  themselves.      On  behalf 
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ot   n:\    t ami i \    i    t>    nk   this  committee  una  senatoi    Pell  tor 

being    ins!  niDi'fitai    hi   this  rhanv'c    in  our  lives. 

I'p  n  g  *  aduat  i  mi .    I   uurknl   tor    an   insurant  o  compunv  and  then 

't  s'unlo  t<  i    w,    i  nt  <  rnat  lon.i !   t  ra\o] /tourism  companv  for 
nine  wars  shrt^   I    le*»rnod   to   "   teach"    in  a  moving  classroom 
ail    v\oi    {  tic  I  rut  or!  .states  and  s»  \oial   countries  abroad.  I 
i!u  ■  ded  mar  \    i  ot  i  rod   tear  hois,    mdges,    plumbers,  bricklayers, 
mu.Tis.    lads  and  ri'ini'MOUs  school   groups   to  places  on  the  globe 
t  ht  \    -r»ad  ut»  ut    and  dreami/d  o  t'  seeing.      I    took  care  o^ 
trio    totalis  ot    thr>ir  holida\   as  well   as   inform  them  as 
to   the  his^orual   «- :  n  i  f  i  c  a  rice  of  the  area.     While  traveling 
u  >  t  h  it<\   charges   I   discovered  the  cultural  diversity  within 
our  i cunt r\   and  attest    to  our  pluralism  as  a  nation.     Yes,  we 
ari*  a  ruitura]   mosaic   not   a  melting  pot   at    all.     During  this 
time     f  m\    life,    1    learned  the   importance  of  HOW  one  does  her 
iob.   Honest \,    t a^  t  .   and  a  sense  of  humor  are  attributes  that 
are  urii\o^sal  I  v  accepted  and   respected.    It  gave  me  great 
riotsuie   K    he  part   of  hundreds  of  people's  memories.      I  was 
emut ioim] 1 t   attached  and  stimulated  by  this  profession 
th»t     ir»>\e  me    to  he   the   best    I    could  be.      ^  es   there  were 

•  mplaint*-  and  I've  come  to  know  in  m\  \oung  life  that  vou '  i  1 
rif\»-r  pi*  A-»e  c\er\une.  7  r\  hard  and  thev'll  be  satisfied  and 
hope  f u 1  I \  .   iju  '  et  . 

M  >->t    *M     ul    1    eri)o\ed  wearing   the  hat    of  a  diplomat.  In 

t  i<  '  .    in   I  *H  7    I   u  as  guiding  »   tour   in   the  Sou  t  h  Pac  i  f  i  c  and 

^  « s    in   Mn    during   the    t  nne  of  unrest.    1    1  ea  •  n^d   to  p  »ob  1  em 


nk   i  i  i  *  1 1  a  I  1  \    and  appease  numerous  p'isonni  ities 
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WhiW1   guiding   At»t  >f\ii    I    Ikh  amo  a  i  e  u  ho  i  /  1  earner   in  the  most 
nitprost  m«  mind  boggling   so<  lal   studies  class.     On   this  same 
toui    I    realized  that    I   had  to   leave  this  moving  classroom.  1 
had  someone's  grandparents  on  tour  who  were  outlawed  because 
we  had   to  get    into  another  aircraft  and  flv  an  additional 
nine  hours  to   reach  our  destination  Australia.     At  this  time 
1    knew   1   must    channel   mv  energies  and  experiences   in  a 
direction  that   would  have  the  most   lasting  ef fect--namely , 
amcrc     hildrer..      1   desired  the   intellectual   understanding  of 
HOW  one   learns  and  HOW  to   teach.  After  nine  years   I    left  mv 
"clamorous"    iob  because  I    recognized  the  need  for  teachers 
who  wear  a  global    pair  of  glasses.    I   believe  my  global  pair 
of  glasses  will   make  a  difference    in  the  cultural  mosaic 
classrooms  of  our  nation  and   facilitate  children  in  their 
learning  process.      1   am  committed  to  teacning  and   feel    it  is 
m>   obligation   to  get   into  a  classroom  and  guide  my  children 
on  a   tnj    of   learning  that   thev  will   not  forget. 
Pre?enH\,    I    am  a  candidate  for  a  Master  of  Arts    in  Teaching- 
'•pi'ifn  »it  ion  at  Rhode   Island  College  and  student   teaching  at 
\nna  Mi i nbe  School    in  Ksmond,    RI.      The  children  that   I  teach 
hive  .^lobrnted  Chinese  New  \ear.   shared  the  lditarod 
c\r.!onw»nt   of   the  Alaskans  and  created  a  Scnonn  desert 
1  \n  isc  ape.      I    Am  thrilled   to  be  a  pre-service  "director"  of 
this    iiani'i  which  w;il   continual  J\   unfold  as   long  as  there  are 
(  !'    .dr«»    ;>la\*^rs.      \  director  needs  training  and  support' 
ii  #«du  at  ion   tar  i  lit  at  vt   children    in  their  understanding 

♦        f  !•  jpikc.      tlrhrntnq    fneniship  and   fosters  peace. 
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1  this  w :  1  1    lead   to   loss  c  drill  lit    in  out  nation's 

sr hoo I s . 

If  the  uorid'ft  knowledge  base   is  doubling   o\erv  thirtv-six 
months:     then  the  content   telling  mode  of  teaching  is 
obsolete.     The  HOW  one   learns  should  be  highlighted  in 
teacher  education.      Teachers  ate  the   front   line'     We  must 
address  the  education  of  our  teachers  who  are  a  diverse  group 
toda\ .     Thev  brine  to  their  certifying   institution  vears  of 
experience  and  parenting  that   is  a  valuable  resource.  These 
non- t rad l t i ona 1    teachers  need  the  courses  and   training  in  the 
how  to  channel   our  education,   energy  and  past  experience  into 
a  puwerful    instructional   tool    in  the  classroom.  Similarly, 
the  children  of  our  classrooms  are  diverse  and  often  more 
soph l ^t icatoo   than  children  of  the  past.      In  conclusion,  if 
wo  aim  to  qualify   the  education  of  our  children  and  achieve 
excellence.     we  must  address  the  educational   needs  of  our 
teachers   first  .     Wo  hold   the  teacher  accountable   for  a 
child's   learning.      I   ask  who   is  accountable  for  the  teacher's 
learning  how   tu  reiu  h1     The  proposod   legislation   is  concerned 
uitn  ex*,  e  1  1  enr  e- \  he  goal   of  our  educational   programs.  We 
r."e>:   tu  ^onsnlor   the  obstat  1  es  that    so  man\   non-t  rad  l  t  lonal 
»- •  u.VMit     uhu   if    becoming  teachers  encounter  and  will 
i  out  *  nur   to  mnor      n  teaching  unless  somet  hin^    is  done  to 
l  Ms'    t  h  n  m  . 

•  sii  f  %  '  t    t  f  i<.     Ii'U  )  |  #»d    iff  nun!    of  ffl\      t  a  r  v    nnii    h#»  IipK  about 

<  i"<  at  i  >n  wh  i    h  \>i  t  rib.*   vnu   to  dato  as   to  utn   and  how   |  entoreH 

*  >  11 '  i  !  i    at  iiifi  and  ma^f  t  r  s  prog  r.iip       I    rr  \  at  e    this  account 
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for   I   belie%e   it    is   indicative  of   many  non-t  radi t lonal 
students  who  seek  cr rt  1  t  icat  ion.     We  Cave  the  world  i  shot 
and  developed  a  Philosophy  of  living.      Inevitably,  he 
cultivated  a  philosophv  of  education  which  draws  on  life 
experience.     We  are  dedicated  to  this  choice   to  become 
teachers  though  wo   face  manv  obstacles. 

OBSTACLES 

Finances  are  one  of  the  obstacles  that  non- t rad 1 t lona 1 
students  continually  combat   in  their  pursuit  of  teacher 
certification.      I   am  very  fortunate   for  this   time   I  had  the 
financial   means   to  go  to  college.       I   am  the  minority  amongst 
my  non- trad  1 1 lonal    student  peers.     My  peers  staff  numerous 
fast   food  restaurants  and  bars  because  the  hours  are  flexible 
and  wa^es  are  good .     I    sit   in  class  with  single  moms  who 
work,   care   for   their  children,  attend  classes  and  study. 
Also  they  are  nurses,   artists,   actresses,   an  attorney  and 
occasionally  a  dad.     These  students  juggle  the  hats  of  their 
profession  as  well   as  the  hat  of  pre-service  teacher. 
F.\  *»ntual  1  \  ,    the  pre-se^wce   teacher  must    become  a   full  time 
student    lor    it    is  required   that  one  student  teach   to  become 
certifiei.      v1an*   non- 1  rad  1 1  i  una  1   students  are   in  the  middle, 
for   the\   do  not    qualif\    for   financial  assistance   but  cannot 
*tff«»rJ   to  l;\p  without  working, 

**l  ild  i  ar«     is  not    available   for  many  of  my  peers.      I  *  \  e  been 
f-  1  1  »^  when  a  mom-student  has   n>M    babv    in  arms  because  the 
hab\sitt*M    i  an^ell^d.     'I  h  i  s  setting    is  not   unusual.  During 
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si  hool   vacations  there  are     moral   children  on  c  ampus  with 
thoir  moms.      fh  1  s   issue  must   bo  addressed . 
Those  non- t rad 1 t 1 ona 1   students  are  emotional lv  attached, 
j  nt  v }  1  ec  t  ua  1  \\   able  arid  possess  an  ansa  ti  able  desire  to 
learn.     Ue  engage   in  fantastic  dialogue  and  challenge  each 
other  to  think  critically  and  sol\e  a  problem.  Teacher 
education   is   less  prescript ive   than  other  professional 
programs.     Thus  we  need  the  assist ance  of  the  college 
instructor  to  help  us  make  connections  with  our  former 
experiences  to  education.      This   is  not   happening  because  our 
seminars  have  become  classes  of  thirtv  students.  In 
addition,   at  Rhode   Island  Col  lege   the  pre-service  teacher  has 
several    supervised  clinical  experiences  prior  to  student 
teaching.      The  student    teacher  ratio  must  be  maintained  so 
'he  pre-service   teacher    has  adequate  supervision  and  counsel. 
There-  are  not  enough  available  seats  in  required  courses. 
Ih'S  has  bee ome  a   lament  on  manv  campuses  and  causes  conflict 
inung   professors,    administration  and  students.      As  a  result, 
the  en\  ironment    fot    'earning  on  the  >  o]  lege  campus  becomes 
unpleasmt   and  uninviting. 

I    im   .old   that    first    \ear   tfarhnrs   struggle   to   survive  and 
-i^"  \  a   mentor.      I   am  eager     *  rid   hope   to  obtain  a  teaching 
t  ■  * i t  1 1  n   in   t hn  near   future.      1   am  apprehensive   for   I  will 
!•  i*  *    t  h**  ^mhraep  Klf   the  follegf.      I    feel    I   will  need 
"   '  *  >  u    i     guidance    \  k<  >t  i  d  me   i  n  the  development    of  mv 
i  '» •  *  n  t  .  «» ,  .        i  •  a  r  n  w.g    is  not    a   product    but    a   j  ro^oss   t  ha  t 
ont  i  n !!«•<.    !  o\_!   after    t  he  «^  \  i  t    t  i  om   t  he   i  lasst  m>m.      lea*  hers 
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need  the  opportunity    in  i  orit  \  nun  1  1  \    refine  and  font  or  with 
other-  teachers.     I  at  k  of   a  support    s\stem  <  an   I  ead  to  a 
teacher's  demise.     The  aforementioned  obstacles  are  those 
that   I   s#»e.      In  conclusion,    1    think  it    is  critical    that,  we 
allexiate  these  obstacles  in  teacher  ec'ucat  ion  *so  as  to 
attiact    the  manv  line   individuals  who  would  like  to  hang  up 
their  current   job  hat   and  enter  this  noble  profession  of 
teaching.     While  this   legislation   is  pending  today,  the 
future  teachers  arid   leaders  are   in  classrooms. 


On  behalt   of  non- t rad i t i ona 1  students,    I  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  \our  thoughtful  consideration  and  genuine 
interest    in  our  obstacles   to  pursue   teacher  certification. 
We   teachers  and  children  n  ed  vour  support  so  we  can  achieve 
educational   excellence  and   become  contributing  members  of 
this  global  societv. 


Closing 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  Ms.  Mariano. 

I  now  come  to  Mrs.  Carol  Beagan  who  I  was  with  >esterday  at 
Shea  Senior  High  School.  It  wab  a  wonderful  experience  to  be  with 
your  students.  Miss  Beagan. 

Ms.  Beagan.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  guesti,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  and  honor  to  be  here. 

Last  spring  I  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Dodge  Foundation  to 
run  a  celebration  of  teaching  at  my  high  school,  Charles  E.  Shea 
High  School  in  Pawtucket,  RI. 

Shea  High  School  is  an  inner-city  school  of  a  significant  minority 
population.  However,  our  students  have  very  few  teachers  of  mi- 
nority background  to  emulate.  The  current  national  thrust  is 
aimed  at  the  recruitment  of  those  of  minority  background  into  edu- 
cational fields  Shea  High  School  possesses  a  wealth  of  minority 
students  who  can  be  directed  into  rewarding  educational  careers. 

Seventy  college  bound  juniors  and  seniors  have  responded  to  the 
invitation  for  the  best  and  brightest  to  explore  and  celebrate  the 
many  choices  available  to  those  accepting  the  challenge  of  becom- 
ing educators.  Based  on  a  needs  assessment  survey,  24  workshops 
have  been  scheduled  for  these  students  on  Thursday,  February  15, 
1990. 

Our  Celebration  1990  is  being  funded  by  the  Geraldine  Dodge 
Foundation  and  is  supported  by  over  40  educators  on  a  voluntary 
basis  Considerable  support  and  encouragement  has  been  offered  by 
Shea  High  School  principal,  James  McNaught.  Areas  being  repre- 
sented include  special  education,  pre-school,  day  care,  early  inter- 
vention, foreign  languages,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
Lnglish,  bi-lingual  education,  guidance,  administration,  physical 
education  and  financial  assistance.  College  administrators  will  also 
conduct  workshops  to  inform  students  of  expectations  and  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  potential  teachers.  All  workshops  allow  for  in- 
formal question  and  answer  sessions.  We  hope  to  present  a  realistic 
picture  and  to  share  both  our  joys  and  disappointments  in  this 
marvelously  fulfilling  profession. 

Our  celebration  will  start  with  a  breakfast  and  a  short  keynote 
speech  by  the  Rhode  Island  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Len  DeAngelis  of 
Middletown  High  School.  Students  will  be  given  a  schedule  of  four 
workshops  designed  to  address  their  needs  and  interests.  Students 
and  workshop  presenters  will  share  an  informal  lunch  with  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell,  a  Senator  who  has  certainly  been  a  friend  of 
education. 

We  face  a  critical  shortage  of  teachers  in  all  subject  areas.  We 
must  address  this  crisis  by  encouraging  the  best  and  the  brightest 
to  enter  this  profession.  Generally  speaking,  we  must  reinstate  edu- 
cators to  the  lofty,  respected  positions  they  once  held.  We  must 
hold  on  to  those  dedicated  professionals  currently  manning  our 
educational  facilities.  Specifically,  we  must  encourage  students 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  consider  becoming  teachers.  We  must 
make  the  choice  attractive.  We  can  offer  support  to  the  profession 
through  programs  such  as  Celebration  of  Teaching,  but  the  thrust 
must  be  more  widespread  on  a  national  level. 

The  National  Teacher  Act  and  the  Excellence  In  Teaching  Act 
can  address  these  needs.  Education  is  in  dire  need  of  positive  role 
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models  foi  the  minority  students  to  emulate  If  we  are  to  address 
the  manv  societal  problems  facing  today's  youth,  we  mubt  provide 
our  young  with  role  models  from  their  own  communities  and 
ethnic  background  Students  must  view  education  as  a  means  to 
ebcape  poverty  and  to  live  productive,  happy  liveb  It  ib  imperative 
that  we  encourage  and  support  those  presently  in  education  as  well 
as  those  considering  a  future  in  education. 

A  country  is  as  good  as  its  school  In  order  to  remain  competitive 
on  a  world  basis,  the  United  States  government  must  invest  in  itb 
noblest  resource,  education.  When  education  is  a  primary  concern 
of  its  people,  we  all  have  cause  to  celebrate. 

Td  like  to  conclude  by  just  sharing  a  few  of  the  comments  that 
the  students  wrote  on  yesterday's  Celebration  of  Teaching.  We 
should  have  celebrations  every  year,  it  brings  out  the  best  in  all 
students,  the  most  positive  aspect  was  seeing  teachers  telling  us 
about  their  profession  and  believing  in  us.  The  most  positive  aspect 
of  Celebration  was  the  Senator  coming  in  to  speak  to  us,  it  showed 
how  much  he  really  cared.  It  gave  us  a  taste  of  life  as  a  teacher, 
the  good  sides  and  the  bad  sides  and  it  encouraged  me  to  go  ahead 
with  my  teaching  plans.  I  realize  now  it's  a  great  challenge  which  I 
look  forward  to.  It  opened  new  doors  in  my  future,  it  made  me 
want  to  become  more  involved  with  my  community.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  students  and  teachers  with  the  students  being 
the  top  priority  was  the  most  important  aspect  Listening  to  the 
teachers  enriched— gave  me  joy  and  helped  me  make  my  decisions 
I  really  learned  a  lot  from  this  program.  I  think  it  should  be  intro- 
duced in  every  school.  So  these  are  just  some  of  the  ways  that  we 
can  address  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers  and  continue  the  u 
cruitment  of  minorities  into  education.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Beagan  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carol  A  Beagan 

For  the  last  -!  >ears  I  was  fortunate  enough  tu  be  invited  tu  the  Marv  C  Wheeler 
School  in  Providence.  RI  for  a  Celebratioa  of  Teaching*  This  da>  long  seminar  vs«ts 
sponsored  by  the  Geraldine  Dodge  Foundation  Each  year  I  brought  10  students  who 
had  indicated  an  interest  in  becoming  teachers 

The  seminar  included  guest  speakers,  role  playing,  and  information  pertinent  to 
the  field  of  education  The  response  of  my  students  was  so  positive  that  1  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  Dodge  Foundation  to  run  a  "Celebration"  at  mv  high  school. 
Charles  E  Shea  High  School,  in  Pawtucket.  RI  By  having  a  Celebration  at  Shea,  I 
would  be  able  to  include  and  to  excite  a  larger  number  of  students  Shea  High 
School  is  an  inner-city  school  with  a  significant  minority  population  However,  our 
student*  have  verv  ftw  teachers  of  minority  background  to  emulate  The  current 
national  thrust  is  air  ed  at  the  recruitment  of  those  of  minority  background  into 
educational  fields  Sh  »a  High  School  possesses  a  wealth  of  minority  student*  who 
could  be  directed  ink  rewarding  educational  careers. 

Seventy  college  bound  juniors  and  seniors  have  responded  to  the  invitation  for  the 
best  and  brightest"  to  explore  and  "Celebrate"  the  many  choices  available  to  those 
accepting  the  challenge  of  becoming  educators  Based  on  a  needs  assessment  survey. 
J I  workshops  have  been  scheduled  for  these  students  on  Thursday.  Feb  lo,  llltMJ 
Our  Celebration  1*0  i»  being  funded  by  the  Geraldine  Dodge  Foundation  and  is 
supported  by  over  40  educators  on  a  voluntary  basis  Considerable  support  and  en 
touragement  has  been  offered  by  Shea  High  School  principal,  James  McNaught 
Aieas  being  represented  include  Special  Education,  Pr. -school,  Day-care,  Early 
Intervention.  Foreign  languages,  Science.  Mathematics.  Social  Studies,  English.  Bi 
Lingual  Education,  Guidance.  Administration.  Physical  Education,  and  Financial 
Assistance  College  administrators  will  also  conduct  wor', shops  to  inform  student*  of 
expectations  and  preparations  necessary  for  potential  teachers 
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All  workshops  allow  for  informal  question  and  answer  sessions  We  hope  to 
present  a  realistic  picture  and  to  share  both  our  joys  and  disappointments  in  this 
marvelousl>  fulfilling  profession  Our  Celebration  will  start  with  a  breakfast  and  a 
short  keynote  speech  by  the  Rhode  Island  Teacher  of  the  Year.  Len  DeAngelis  of 
Middletown  High  School  Student*  will  be  given  a  schedule  of  four  workshops  de- 
signed to  address  their  reeds  and  interests  Students  and  workshop  Presenters  will 
*>hare  an  informal  lunch  with  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  a  Senator  who  has  certainly 
been  a  friend  of  education  At  the  concluding  workshop  1  will  be  able  to  announce 
the  availabilitv  of  two  $.">()()  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  two  senior  Celebration" 
participants  These  awards  were  procured  through  the  work  of  Joseph  Cunha,  prin- 
cipal of  Jenks  Junior  High  School  in  Pawtucket  Or  Victor  Pedro  and  The  Sever 
'  ustles,  a  Portugiu^e  communit}  organization,  have  generouslv  donated  these 
awards  in  support  of  our  effort  to  attract  minor it>  students  into  careers  in  educa- 
tion 

The  future  of  our  count r>  is  in  the  hand*  of  our  educators  We  face  u  critical 
nortage  of  teachers  in  all  subject  areas  Wo  must  address  this  crioi.s  by  encouraging 
fhe  "best  and  brightest"  to  enter  this  profession  Generally  speaking,  we  must  rein- 
->Mte  educators  to  the  loft>  respected  position  the>  once  held  We  must  hoiri  on  to 
»r  dedicated  professionals  currently  manning  our  t durational  facilities  Specifi- 
all>  we  must  encourage  students  from  all  walks  of  life  to  consider  becoming  teach 
*rs  We  must  make  the  choice  attractive 

We  can  crfei  suppc  rt  ;o  the  profession  through  programs  such  as  c  elehn.tion  ol 
IVachmg  '  but  the  tl  rust  must  be  more  wide  spread  on  a  national  |i»vel  Education 
is  m  ciire  need  of  positive  lole  mo<lels  for  the  imnoritv  students  to  emulate  If  «t  are 
address-  the  nmn>  societal  problems  facing  todav's  vouth  we  must  provide  our 
..tung  with  role  modeN  from  then  own  comm unities  and  ethnic  backgrounds  btu- 
J.nN  must  view  education  as  a  means  to  e.-cape  povertv  and  live  productive,  happy 
lives  It  is  imperative  th  it  we  encourage  ati>i  support  those  presentlv  in  education, 
as  well  as  t'  considering  a  future  in  education  A  eountrv  is  as  good  as  lis 
schools  In  order  to  remain  competitive  on  a  woild  basis  the  United  States  govern 
mint  must  invest  m  its  noblest  resource  education  When  education  i-  .{  ^ranaiv 
concern  of  it.s  people,  we  all  have  cau^e  to  (  elebrate 

Senator  Phil  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs  Beagan,  thank  \ou 
very  much  for  your  testimony 

I'd  like  to  ask  some  questions  if  I  could.  Dr  Lyons,  theie  is  ntuch 
discussion  today  about  alternative  certification  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, somebouv  who's  very  proficient,  has  knowledge  in  certain  >nb 
jects  such  as  science  and  math,  are  allowed  to  teach  without  going 
through  the  certification  program,  what  would  be  vour  view  on 
that,  Dr  Lyons'* 

Ms  Lyons  Any  teacher  needs  to  he  an  expert  and  information 
rich,  it's  not  enough  If  we  define  teaching  as  telling  and  learning 
and  as  remembering,  then  that  expert  has  a  lot  to  bring  the  class- 
room However.  I  think  we  need  and  want  our  teachers  to  do  more 
than  tell  children  things,  and  that  isn't  automatic  The  expert  in 
a— in  any  area  has  nu  I  remember  well,  I  own  those  degrees  and 
initially  came  irUj  teacher  education  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
as  Kath)  is  doing,  rich  in  a  subject  area  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
children,  no  knowledge  of  engaging  children  tmd  learning,  helping 
them  to  move  themselves  along  the  lines  to  beioming  pruficient,  in- 
dependent thinkers.  That  requires  some  teaching  and  both  Chris 
and  Cathy  were  talking  about  that  and  we'd  love  to  see  and  we  are 
seeing  that  expert  becoming  into  teacher  education,  but  please  not 
without  certification 

Senator  Pku.  What  do  you  think  are  the  qualities  and  the  char- 
acteristics  that  most  go  into  making  an  outstanding  teacher  m 
your  view,  Dr.  Lyons'* 

Ms  Lyons  Curiosity,  the  caring  that  both  Cathy  and  Chris  I 
think  have  talked  about  through  their  talks  this  morning  and 
wanting  to  know,  being  open  and  receptive  to  finding  alternative 
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ways  of  better  helping  children  to  learn  and  helping  themselves  to 
learn. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Miss  Mariano,  were  the  points  that  most  struck  you  in  your  prepa- 
ration, principal  highlights  of  your  teaching  preparatory  career? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  sort  of  discour- 
aged about  at  the  Univeisity  of  F  '  ode  Island  was  that  they  offered 
no  type  of  pre-service  introduction  to  working  with  children.  1 
know  at  RIC,  they  have  wonderful  programs  in  the  sophomore 
years  where  they  get  to  go  to  the  schools  and  URI  didn't  offer  that 
as  much  as  RIC  did.  so  I  had  to  go  out  on  my  own  and  find  it,  ask 
principals  if  1  could  sit  in  on  some  classes  to  get  the  experience 
myself  because  I  didn't  think  I  would  be  ready  to  go  into  student 
teaching  without  see  ng  how  classrooms  are  run,  how  different 
teachers  run  their  classrooms,  and  see  how  many  different  types  of 
c\ildren  there  are  in  the  classroom  to  know  what  to  expect 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you.  Mis?  Mariano. 

Ms.  Mariano.  1  believe  your  question  was  

Senator  Pell.  What  were  the  highlights  that  nn*t  struck  you  in 
your  preparation  for  teaching' 

Ms.  Mariano.  The  highlight* a> 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Ms  Mariano.  Well,  for  me,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony, 
what  I  brought  to  the  college  here,  m>  experience,  my  interest,  a 
highlight  was  the  ability  of  the  staff  here,  of  the  instructors  to  help 
me  channel  that,  but  a  highlight  is  I'm  amazed  at  the  hats  that  a 
teacher  must  wear  toda>  As  >ou  mentioned  in  >our  opening  re- 
marks, the  children  today  ait  not  the  childien  that  1  went  to 
school  with  and  th-  child  that  I  was  So,  the  highlight  and  the 
people  that  I  ha;e  met  in  teacher  education  who  are  simply  devot- 
ed and  emotionawv  attached  to  the  profession  and  as  Carol  men- 
tioned, we  need  t j  .lttract  the  best  and  the  brightest  and  the  caring 
and  what  struck  me  is  this  need  to  drive  vou  to  be  the  best  you  can 
be 

Senator  PiUJ   Thank  you  very  much. 

:M»ss  Beagan,  when  do  \ou  think  a  vuung  person  should  start  to 
think  about  teaching  as  a  careei.  what  might  first  inspire  him  or 
her? 

Ms  Beagan.  It's  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer  because 
there's  not  a  dav  in  my  life  that  I  didn't  know  As  a  little  girl,  1 
lined  up  evervone  on  the  street  and  1  was  always  the  teacher  1 
thought  I  was  marr>ing  a  lawyei  and  when  he  went  to  Vietnam 
after  taking  the  SATs,  he  sat  in  a  fox  hole  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
me  and  said,  get  the  information  from  RIC,  I  want  to  be  a  teacher 
and  I  thought,  twenty-three,  1  mean,  you  know,  you're  born  with 
this  So  I  don't  know,  I  think  it's  different  for  every  person  For 
me,  I  always  knew  it  For  my  husband,  he  was  in  Vietnam,  23 
years  old  when  he  decided  he  wanted  to  dedicate  his  life  and  1 
think  that  we  are  equal  but  different  teachers,  we  have  a  different 
perspective  on  things 

Senator  Pell.  Where  does  your  husband  teach'* 

Ms.  Beagan.  Cranston  West 

Senator  Pell.  What  subject? 

Ms.  Beagan.  English,  also. 
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Senator  Pell.  So  you're  both  English  teachers? 
Ms.  Beagan.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  For  different  schools? 

Ms.  Beagan.  Very  tough  on  our  children.  I  tell  them  when  they 
die  they  will  go  right  to  heaven  because  God  will  say  you  spent 
your  hell  on  earth  with  these  two  people. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  State  that  the  record  will  be  kept  open  for  any  questions 
that  any  of  my  colleagues  care  to  offer.  I  just  mentioned  earlier  the 
Chairman  of  our  full  Committee,  Senator  Kennedy  is  represented 
here  by  Amanda  Broun  and  invitations  have  gone  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, Senator  Chafee,  Congresswoman  Schneider  and  Congress- 
man Machtley  and  if  they  have  any  questions  or  their  representa- 
tives are  here,  they  may  submit  them  for  the  record. 

Thank  you  very  much,  panel  number  one,  for  being  with  us  and  I 
appreciate  you  taking  this  ti  me.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  panel  is  Ms.  McElroy,  teacher  of  the  Lippitt  Elementa- 
ry School  in  Warwick,  Miss  Marsha  Berger,  teacher  in  Flynn  Ele- 
mentary School,  Providence,  Mr.  John  Dwyer,  teacher  at  Ports- 
mouth High  and  Mr.  Press  of  NEA,  RI. 

I  would  add  that  we  have  copies  of  two  bills  that  an?  under  con- 
sideration up  here  with  us  if  anyone  wants  them,  and  hey  are  out 
on  the  table.  One  bill  is  offered  by  Senator  Kennedy,  co-sponsored 
by  me  and  the  other  bill  is  authored  by  me,  co-sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy. 

We  now  turn  to  panel  number  two  and  we  turn  to  Miss  McElroy 
to  lead  off. 

STATEMENTS  OF  EDWINA  McELROY.  TEACHER,  LIPPITT  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL,  WARWICK.  RI;  MARSHA  BERGER.  DIREC- 
TOR, PROFESSIONAL  ISSUES,  RHODE  ISLAND  FEDERATION  OF 
TEACHERS.  TEACHER,  FLYNN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  PROVI- 
DENCE, RI;  JOHN  DWYER,  CHAIRMAN.  RHODE  ISLAND  STAFF 
SCHOOL  STAFF  INSTITUTE.  TEACHER,  PORTSMOUTH  RI* 
HARVEY  PRESS.  PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION, RI 

Ms  McElroy  Good  morning  I'm  a  fourth  and  fifth  grade  teach- 
er at  the  Lippitt  Elementary  School  in  Warwick,  RI,  and  I  thank 
you,  Senator,  for  allowing  me  to  have  some  input  into  this  very  im- 
portant legislation. 

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me,  can  you  hear  in  the  back  of  the  room? 
I  think  you  better  turn  the  mike  closer. 

Ms.  McEi.r'  'Y.  What  I'm  going  to  do  is  paraphrase  from  my  state- 
ment also  and  it's  prepared  and  it's  written. 

t  My  student  teachings  experience  was  approximately  7  years  ago. 
I  ve  been  teaching  for  5  years  in  the  City  of  Warwick  as  a  perma- 
nent teacher  and  I  substituted  in  the  interim  and  what  I  found  in 
my  first  job  that  was  a  long-term  substitution  in  a  second  grade,  I 
found  that  the  hardest  thing  for  me  to  get  used  to  was  there  was 
no  correlation  between  the  wonderful  college  course  that  I  had 
passed  with  flying  colors  and  I  had  aids  and  it  was  great  and  but 
there  was  not  correlation  between  that  and  what  was  happening  in 
the  classroom  I  found  that  my  student  teaching  experience  which 
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was  supposedly  experience  that  would  make  that  happen  for  me, 
was  good.  It  was  rv  good,  but  it  was  -  it  was  too  brief  and  that's 
one  of  the  two  problems  that  I  find  with  the  student  teaching  expe- 
rience, I  believe  that  it's  much  too  brief  and  it's  an  unrealistic  situ- 
ation. 

In  the  student  teaching  experience,  the  student  teacher  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  critical  decisions  The  cooperating  teacher 
or  the  classroom  teacher  who's  overseeing  her  participation  or  his 
participation,  makes  all  the  decisions  and  that  person— that  cooper- 
ating classroom  teachei  is  hovering  nearby  at  all  times,  if  the  stu- 
dent teacher  runs  into  difficult},  the— that  classroom  person  is 
there.  Thev  can  get  them  out  of  trouble  immediately. 

I  was  actually  very  fortunate,  I  had  a  very  good  student  teaching 
experience.  The  person  I  was  with  had  very  good  background,  she 
provided  as  many  experiences  for  me  a*  she  could  and  pointed  out 
the  things  that  would  be  different  when  I  got  out  into  the  quote, 
unquote  real  world  of  teaching  and  that  was  when  I  got  into  the 
second  grade  long-term  situation  My  memories  of  that  year  still 
can  make  me  ver>  ner\ous.  What  happened  in  that  year  was  I  was 
asked  to  make  a  decision  that  really  impacted  upon  children's  fu- 
tures in  a  very  important  way  I  was  asked  to  decide  by  midterm  or 
January  01'  that  year  which  of  my  second  graders  would  not  make 
it  into  third  grade  and  I  felt  that* that  was  a  very,  very  heavy  deci- 
sion for  a  first-year  teacher  to  have  to  make  at  that  time  I  didn't 
even  know  if  I  knew  the  children  well  enough  and  I  was  very 
frightened.  I  was  also  very  reluctant  to  admit  that  I  could  not 
make  that  decision  m  an  expert  manner  I  had  some  wonderful  col- 
leagues, they  were  super  people,  they  were  very  supportive;  but  I 
was,  embarrassed  to  go  to  them  and  say,  I  can't  make  this  decision, 
I'm  not  expert  enough  to  decide  which  children  should  and 
shouldn't  go  on  to  the  next  grade  So,  what  I  did— I  also  felt  that  it 
was  an  imposition  upon  these  people  if  I  were  to  ask  them  to  put  in 
several  hours  to  sit  down  with  me  and  help  me  piece  this  puzzle 
together  So,  what  I  finally  d'd  was  I  did  ask  a  few  questions,  I  read 
everything  I  possibly  could  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  holding— retain- 
ing children  and  I  made  my  decisions  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
principal  at  that  time,  I  made  that  decision  in  April  which  she 
thought  was  rather  late,  but  I— that's  all— that  time  is  all  charac- 
terized by  sleepless  nights,  I  would  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
mght  in  fear  I  was  making  the  wrong  decision  regarding  the  chil- 
dren I  thou*  ht  I  would  hold  back  and  I  said,  am  I  looking  at  the 
right  things  and  I  Hid— after  a  while,  I  started  to  kind  of  probe 
people  and  ask  them  what  would  .  look  for,  but  I  still  didn't  want 
anyone  to  really  know  that  maybe  I  couldn't  make  this  decision  as 
an"  expert  and  yet  I  was  a  first  year  teacher  In  retrospect  now  I 
realize  that 

I  am  very  interested  in  Section  %MYA  of  the  National  Teacher  Act, 
because  that's  the  section  that  talks  about  the  mentor  or  the  intern 
programs  and  I  know  that  if  that  program  if  there  had  been  a  pro- 
gram like  that  in  place,  I  wouldn't  have  hesitated  to  go  to  some- 
body and  say,  would  you  help  me  or  that  person  might  have  been 
assigned  to  me  and  we  could  have  sat  down  ar.d  we  could  have 
looked  at  the  children  r  ney  would  huve— that  nerson  would  have 
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helped  me  understand  what  I  should  look  for  when  I  was,  you 
know,  observing  these  children  and  making  this  decision 

Last  year,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  cooperating  teach- 
er in  my  classroom  for  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  I  tried 
to  enrich  that  experience  dramatically  for  the  young  girl  who  I 
had  I  tried  to  give  her  as  much  experience  as  I  could  and  I  tried  to 
discuss  all  possible  things  that  could  happen  when  she  were  out  on 
her  own  but  still  when  she  left  me,  I  was  very  fearful  for  her  be- 
cause I  knew  as  a  first-year  teacher,  I  knew  what  she  was  going 
through  and  still  very  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Also  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  my  principal  ap- 
proached me  and  asked  if  I  would  help  a  young  teacher  who  was 
new  in  the  building.  She  was  a  first  year  teacher,  so  I  did  and  be- 
cause I  m  very  interested  in  mentoring  and  intern  type  programs  I 
structured  my  own  very  informal  one  with  her.  What  I  did  was'  I 
told  her  that  at  the  outset,  the  very  first  day,  I  told  her  that  there 
wou  dn  t  be  a  single  question  that  I  would  be  shocked  about  I 
wouldn  t  think  she  was  silly,  I  wouldn't  think  she  were  foolish  be- 
cause those  are  a  lot  of  the  things  that  go  through  the  mind  of  a 
first-year  teacher  rnd  I  told  her  that  I  would  always  find  time  no 
matter  what  vvas  going  on.  I  would  find  time  to  address  her  prob- 
lems if  she  had  them,  and  it's  worked  out  very,  very  well  We  have 
a  very  nice  relationship  now  and  that's  a  by-product  of  that,  but 
she  s  gained  a  lot  of  confidence  as  a  teacher  and  she  is  a  good 
teacher  She  could  have  been  one  of  the  teachers  if  she  had  been  on 
her  own  that-one  of  the  20  percent  that  leaves  within  the  first  •> 
years  and  that  would  have  been  a  shame  for  the— for  our  educa" 
tional  system  because  she's  an  excellent  teacher  She  cares  about 
the  children,  she  s  conscientious  and  hard  working 

,u        ?UPSS  1  w?u!d  JULSt  finish  up  ^  ^ing  that  I  really  think 
that  that  aspect  of  the  job  is  very  important 

I  just  wanted  to- I'm  sorry,  I  wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments cn  how  the  mentoring  programs  I  think  should  function  I 
think  they  need  to  have  very  strong  input  from  the  people  who  are 
in  the  teaching  I  think  we  need  to  rely  on  our  experience  to  our 
ve  eran  teachers  to  oversee  these  programs-mentoring  programs 
1  think  that  that  would  be  very,  very  important  and  they  should 
last  for  maybe  a  year  or  two  beyond  college  graduation,  but  that 
again.  1  think  should  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  teacher  who's  in 
the  program  Some  people  within  a  half  vear.  they're  able  to  pick 
up  the  reigns  and  they  can  go  forward  very  competently  but  at 
least  for  them  to  know  there's  somebody  out  there  who  will  answer 
their  questions  and  who  will  help  them  I  think  is  really  important 
bo  1  thank  you  ver\  much 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms  McElrov  ''  Hows  j 
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I  am  Edwina  McElroy,  a  teacher  at  the  Lippitt  Elementary 
School   in  Warwick,  Rhode  Island  and  a  member  of  the  Wat  wick 
i^achers  Union  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Federation  of  Teachers,  AFT. 

As  a  t airly  recent  entrant  into  the  loathing  profession,  I 
believe  that  these  bills  will  be  very  helpful  in  effecting  some 
necessary  changes  in  out   education  system. 

Ihere   is   little  i  01 1  elation  between  trie  content   and  theory 
learned   in  college  courses  and  the  manifestations  and  practical 
applications  of   that   information  in  the  ^iassroom  setting.  A 
ma^or  goal  of  the  student  teaching  expel lence   is  to  enable  the 
college  student  to  understand  how  that  theory  and  content  can  be 
used  to  teach  effectively. 

However,   there  are  two  problems  that  ptohibit  our  current 
student  teaching  models  from  achieving  this  goal.     First,  the 
student  teaching  experience   is  too  brief.     second,   the  situation 
is  not   > i   realistic  one.     Generally,   a  student   teacher  takes  over 
an  entire  teaching  schedule  for  a  short  tine  at  the  end  of  the 
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student  teaching  experience.     The  cooperating  teacher  is  always 
nearby  in  the  event  that  any  major  difficulties  arise.  Further, 
the  student  teacher  is  never  called  upon  to  make  any  major 
decisions  about  their  students'  education  and  it  is  the 
cooperating  teacher  who  sets  the  pace  that  the  class  must  follow 
m  order  to  covnr  the  curriculum. 

1  was  very  fortunate,  because  1  had  an  excellent  student 
teaching  experience.     However,  my  first  year  of  teaching  was 
still  a  very  stressful  one  during  which  I  felt  that  I  did  not 
have  the  background  or  experience  to  make  some  ot   the  decisions 
that  were  demanded  of  me. 

For  instance,   I  was  expected  to  decide,   by  January  of  my 
first  >ear  as  a  teacher,   which  of  my  seco  d  grade  students  would 
need  to  spend  another  year  at  that  level.     I  have  memories  of 
sleepless  nights  and  days  filled  with  confusion  and  fear  that  I 
would  not  make  the  right  decisions.     I  was  reluctant  to  admit 
that  I  could  not  handle  that  decision  m  an  expert  manner. 

My  colleagues  were  good  and  supportive  people  but  I  didn't 
feel  close  enough  to  any  one  of  them  to  ash  for  help.  I 
considered  it  an   imposition  for  me  to  ask  another  teacher  to 
help  me  work  out  my  problem. 

Firally,,  I  did  ask  certain  questions  of  a  few  people  and  I 
began  reading  everything  I  could  find  on  the  topic  of  grade 
retention.     My  decisions  were  finally  made  in  April  of  that 
year . 
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I  am  particularly  interested  in  Section  303  of  the  National 
Teachers  Act  which  provides  for  pilot  programs  in  this  area. 
Intern  or  mentor  programs  must  have  very  strong  input  and 
directions  from  senior  teachers  who  are  recognized  as 
outstanding  teachers  and  who  are  in  touch  with  the  dynamics  of 
classroom  operations.     These  programs  should  last  for  the  first 
year  or  two  of  teaching  depending  upon  the  individual  needs  of 
each  new  teacher . 

In  retrospect,    if  1  had  had  the  support  of  an  experienced 
mentor  teacher,   as  advocated  in  this  bill,,  I  know  that  my  first 
year  ot   teaching  would  have  been  more  enjoyable  and  less 
frustrating.     Also,    in  my  opinion,  providing  this  type  of  mentor 
support    ♦       new  teaUiets  will  help  to  encourage  many  competent, 
but  frustrated  beginning  teachers  to  stay  in  the  profession. 

Last  >ear,    I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  cooperating 
teachet  .     While   I  tried  to  give  my  student  teacher  as  much 
realistic  experience  as  possible,   I  worried  about  what  would 
happen  to  her   when  tA\c  was  left  on  her  own  to  get  through  her 
first  year  or  two  as  a  certified  teacher. 

This  year,    I  was  asked  by  my  principal  to  help  a  first  year 
teacher.     Because  I've  read  about  mentoring  programs  and  I 
believe   in  their  value,    I  decided  to  structure  my  own  private 
vers  ion . 
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At  the  outset,  I  helped  her  to  understand  that  no  question 
she  might  ask  was  too  trivial  or  silly,  and  that  I  would  always 
have  some  time  to  spe,.d  „;th  her  when  she  needed  me.     I  tried  to 
spend  some  time  with  her  at  least  once  a  day  during  lunch  or  at 
the  end  of  the  day.     she  ls  galnlng  confidence  and  becoming  an 
excellent  teacher.     This  kind  of  support,  provided  on  a  formal 
basis,  would  help  to  insure  that  we  don't  l0Se  20%  of  our  new 
teachers  during  their  first  or  second  year  of  teaching. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  issue  of  teacher 
training  and  in  the  other  important  issues  addressed  in  your 
bill,  senator  Pell,,  and  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Kennedy.     We  .  ,ok  forward  to  working  „ith  you  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  provide  each  student  with  the  best  possible  eduction. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  Berger  from  the  Flynn  School  in  Providence. 

Ms.  Berger.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  having  me  here  this  morn- 
ing. I  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

I'm  director  of  Professional  Issues  for  the  Rhode  Island  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  AFT,  and  I'm  also  a  full-time  elementary  teacher 
in  Providence,  RI.  Additionally,  I  am  a  veteran  of  27  years  in  the 
classroom  and  I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  that  this  is  the  most  excit- 
ing time  to  be  in  education  next  to  the  exhilaration  of  your  first 
years  of  teaching  before  the  idealism  gives  way  to  the  realism  of 
what  we  have  to  face  in  the  classroom. 

The  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teachers  represents  more  than 
eight  thousand  teachers,  health  care  professionals,  school  support 
staff  and  college  faculty  and  staff  throughout  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Our  membership  is  especially  interested  in  the  legislation 
before  you  today. 

The  legislation  would  establish  the  Federal  participation  in  the 
efforts  to  address  the  impending  crisis  of  a  potentially  devastating 
teacher  shortage.  Also  addressed  would  be  the  n^ed  to  re-examine, 
reshape  and  better  equip  our  education  delivery  s}stf>m  to  be  better 
able  to  prepare  students  for  changing  workforce  needs  and  to  par- 
ticipate as  informed  citizens  in  the  American  democratic  process 

The  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teachers  suppoi  both  bills 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  for 
they  illustrate  your  awareness  of  the  centrality  of  teaching  to  the 
successful  education  endeavor  and  also  the  need  to  aUract  and 
retain  qualified  people  in  the  teaching  profession 

Demographics  tell  us  that  by  the  early  lfWOV  i  M  million  teach- 
er^ will  need  to  be  replaced  in  our  school  system,  that  translates 
into  approximate^  one-half  of  the  current  teaching  force  Just  to 
keep  pace,  23  percent  of  each  college  graduating  class  for  the  next 
several  years  will  need  to  choose  teaching  as  a  career  If  the  new 
teachers  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  top  half  of  the  college  graduat- 
ing classes  as  is  most  desirable,  then  40  percent  of  those  graduating 
will  be  needed  to  replace  those  leaving,  an  impossible  static. 

The  data  show  there  has  been  an  increase  in  teacher  recruitment 
during  the  1980s  from  4  7  percent  in  1982,  up  to  a  staggering  8  8 
percent  in  1988.  Obviously,  still  significantly  lower  than  the  needs 
we'll  have.  Although  this  is  an  increase,  it  will  not  meet  that  an- 
ticipated need. 

Particular^  disturbing  to  me  as  a  teacher  in  an  urban  communi- 
ty is  a  recent  survey  indicating  that  even  those  who  are  involve  1  in 
teacher  education  programs  have  indicated  that  they  are  nox  will- 
ing to  go  into  an  urban  community  and  teach  because  they  feel 
that  the  conditions  there  that  would  face  them  would  be  so  difficult 
that  they  would  choose  suburban  communities  in  which  to  seek  a 
teaching  job. 

We  feel  that  the  proposed  tuition  subsidies  which  are  recom- 
mended in  the  bills  for  current  undergraduate  and  for  those  willing 
to  enter  teaching  from  another  profession  ill  help  recruitment 
And  because  of  the  focus  on  the  extra  subsidies  going  to  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  teach  in  the  urban  community  may  help  to  alle- 
viate the  particular  crisis  possible  in  the  urban  centers 
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The  bills  before  us  today  also  address  important  needs  for  teach- 
ers and  for  schools.  They  are  well  thought  out  oroposals  which  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  intensify  recruitment  efforts,  particularly  among 
minorities  to  improve  pre-service  teacher  training,  provide  support 
tor  entering  professionals  in  order  to  retain  thc-m  and  to  prepare 
existing  and  future  personnel  to  successfully  address  the  ever-in- 
creasing needs  of  an  unprecedented  and  overwhelmingly  needv  di- 
verse student  population.  J 

We  support  the  professional  development  components  of  these 
bills  which  focus  on  issues  which  have  a  major  impact  on  the  over- 
all performance  of  our  education  system.  As  a  teacher,  I  see  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  children  from  nontraditional  dysfunctional 
and  chemically  dependent  homes.  The  needs  of  these  children  must 
be  met.  I  see  parents  who  themselves  have  educationally  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds.  These  parents  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
educationally  enriched  experiences  for  their  children  prior  to 
school.  Through  early  childhood  intervention  programs  and  alter- 
native programs  during  their  school  years,  the  needs  of  these  stu- 
dents must  be  met. 

I  also  see  children  in  increasing  numbers  coming  to  school  from 
homes  where  little  or  no  English  is  spoken.  Not  only  are  these  chil- 
dren from  newly  derived  immigrant  families,  but  also  from  well-es- 
tab hshed  families  where  English  is  still  not  the  primary  language 
spoken  at  home  Often  when  they  enter  school,  they  are  enrolled 
and  in  bilingual  English  as  second  language  programs,  but  soon 
they  are  mainstreamed  into  English  speaking  classrooms  They 
need  a  great  deal  of  help  through  this  transitional  period  when  this 
command  of  English  may  not  yet  allow  them  to  keep  pace  with 
their  English  speaking  classmates.  The  needs  of  these  students 
must  be  met. 

There  are  new  initiatives  to  place  handicapped  students  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment  This  will  create  new  and  very  differ- 
ent demands  on  the  regular  classroom  teacher  and  students  The 
needs  of  these  mainstreamed  students  must  be  met  along  with  the 
regular  students  who  will  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
mainstream  students  among  their  peei^. 

The  need  for  the  United  States  to  regain  its  competitive  edge  in 
the  global  economy  will  impose  greater  demands  for  more  math 
and  science  instruction  Obviously,  the  needs  of  our  country  must 
be  met  and  (0)  top  priorities. 

As  a  currently  employed  teacher,  I  look  into  my  crystal  ball  and 
I  have  two  specters  that  are  raised  before  me,  one  is  that  I  cannot 
adequately  and  successfully  develop  and  adapt  programmatic  mate- 
rials for  this  co  lage  of  needy  students  that  I  face  daily  without  pro- 
fessional growth  opportunities  and  followed  up  with  adequate  as- 
sistance, not  just  the  typical  one  shot  deals.  The  other  is  that 
unless  existing  pre-service  teacher  training  institutions  review  and 
revise  their  programs  to  reflect  the  challenges  that  their  graduates 
will  face  upon  opening  the  classroom  door,  they  will  have  provided 
individuals  to  the  system  who  are  ill  equipped  to  perform  the  re- 
quired tasks  The  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teachers  is  very  sup- 
portive of  the  proposal  in  Title  HI  of  S.  1676  which  providps  sup- 
port for  model  programs  and  teacher  preparation  and  we  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  model  programs  which  will  extend  the  teacher 
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preparation  program  to  the  first  veai  or  two  of  emplo>ment  Often 
referred  to  as  mentor  or  intern  programs  it  would  seem  that  using 
the  expertise  of  senior  qualified  teachers  would  help  and  encourage 
beginning  teachers  and  improve  the  retention  rate  of  teachers  who 
present  1>  seem  to  be  hemorrhaging  out  of  the  profession  after  they 
find  out  what  it'**  really  like. 

I  also  wanted  to  address  a  question  that  you  asked  the  first  panel 
in  terms  of  altei native  routes.  A  concern  that  we  have  is  that  alter- 
native routes  need  to  be  explored  and  may  be  very  appropriate.  We 
are  concerned,  howevei.  that  knowing  the  subject  matter  is  not  the 
onlv  important  issue  when  you're  looking  for  someone  who  has  a 
baccalaureate  in  another  area  and  wishes  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession.  It  i*  important  to  know  subject  matters  panagoshe  (sic), 
which  means  understanding  the  subject  matter  in  a  way  you  can 
break  it  down  and  state  it  and  restate  it  in  20  different  ways  until 
the  students  for  whom  voure  responsible  really  understand. 

A  career  in  teaching  is  a  career  in  communication  and  people 
skills.  We  cannot  take  the  chance  of  lowering  standards  in  terms  of 
certification  to  allow  alternate  route  people  to  come  into  the  profes- 
sion unless  they  have  the  required  skills. 

Finally,  we  are  especially  grateful  for  the  inclusion  of  Title  II, 
Class  Size  Research  and  Demonstration  Project  We  believe  that 
the  outcome  of  these  research  projects  will  clearly  and  definitely 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  reducing  class  size  and  the  positive 
affects  that  smaller  classes  will  have  on  students  learning  and 
teacher  performance. 

The  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teachers  officers  and  members 
appreciate  vour  efforts  on  behalf  of  education  in  this  bill  and 
during  vour  entire  service  in  the  Senate  We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  \ou  and  Senator  Kennedv  to  secure  passage  of  these  criti- 
cally important  bills  Thank  you 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Herger  follows  ] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee: 

I  am  Marsha  Berger,   Director  of  Professional   issues  of  the 

Rhode  Tsxand  federation  of  Teachers,  AFT  (RIFT)   and  T  am  also  a 

full-.ime  elementary  school  teacher  in  Providence,  Rhode  island 
and  a  veteran  of  27  years  m  the  classroom. 

The  RIFT  represents  more  that  8,000  teachers,  health  care 
professionals,   school  support  staff,   and  college  faculty  and 
staff  throughout  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.     Our  membership  is 
especially  interested   in  the  legislation  before  you  today.  The 
legislation  would  establish  federal  participation  m  the  efforts 
to  address  the  impending  crisis  or  a  potentially  devastating 
teacher  shortage.     Also  addressed,  would  be  the  need  to 
re-examine,   reshape  and  better  equip  our  educational  delivery 
system  to  be  better  able  to  prepare  students  for  changing 
workforce  needs  and  to  participate  as  informed  citizens  m  the 
American  democratic  process. 

The  RIFT  supports  both  bills  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  for  they  illustrate  your  awareness  of 
the  central ity  of  teaching  to  the  successful  education  endeavor 
and  the  need  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  people  m  the 
teaching  profession.     Demotraphics  tell  us  that  by  the  early 
1990's   i.j  million  teachers  will  need  to  be  replaced   ,„  our 
scnoo.   systems.      That   trans  ates  into  one-half  of   the  current 
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teaching  force.      Hist  to  keep  pace  23*  ot   each,  col  legn 
graduating  class  for  the  next  seveLal  years  will  need  to  choose 
teaching  as  a  career.      If  the  new  teachers  are  to  be  drawn  Irom 
the  top  half  ot   the  college  graduating  classes,   as   is,  most 
desirable,    then  4»i*  ot   thos.e  graduating  students  will   be  needed 
to  replace  those   leaving.     The  data  show  that  there  has  been  an 
increase   in  teacher    recruitment  during  the   lORO's:      in   l'>8?  4 .  7% 
of  college  students  indicated  that  they  were  heading  tor  a 
teaching  career;    in   r»8b   it  rose  to  M;  and,    in   1«»8M  the  lignre 
was  8  8%.     Although  this  is  an  increase,    it  does  not  meet  the 
anticipated  need       viv  t  ee  1   that   the  pr.opor.ed  tuition  subsidies 
for  current  undergraduates  and  tor  those  wanting  to  enter 
teaching  Irom  other  professions  will  help  recruitment. 

The  bills  bet  ore  us  today  address  important   needs  tor 
teachers  and  for  schools.     l'hey  are  well  thought-out  proposals 
win  el    recognise  the  need  to  intensity  recruitment  el  tort*', 
particularly  amonu  minorities;'  to  improve  pro-service  teacher 
training;   to  provide  support  for  entering  professionals  in  order 
to  retain  them;-  and  to  prepare  existing  and  future  personnel  to 
successfully  address  the  ever-increasing  needs  ot  an 
over  whelm inq ly  needy  and  diverse  student  population. 

We  support  the  professional  development  components  of  these 
bills  which  focus  on  issues  which  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
overall  performance  of  our  education  system.     As  a  t ear h^r    I  see 
ever- increasing  numbers  of  children  from  non-traditional, 
dysfunctional,   and  chemically-dependent  homes.     The  nends  of 
these  students  must  be  met. 
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I  see  parents,  vho  themselves  have 
educationally-disadvantaged  backgrounds.     These  parents  are  not 
in  a  position  to  provide  educationally-enriched  experiences  for 
their  children  prior  to  school.     Through  early  childhood 
intervention  programs  and  alternative  programs  and  materials 
during  their  school  years  t.he  needs  of  these  at-risk  students 
must  be  met. 

I  see  children  in  increasinc  numbers  come  to  school  from 
homes  where  little  or  no  English  is  spoken.     Not  only  are  they 
from  newly-arrived  immigrant  tanilies,   but  also  from 
well-established  families  where  English  is  still  not  the  primary 
language  spoken  at  home,     often  when  theV  enter  school,   they  are 
enrolls  ln  bilingual  or  Engl ish-as-a-Seco. .d-Language  (ESL) 
programs,   but  soon  they  are  mamstreamed  into  English-speaking 
classrooms.     They  need  a  great  deal  of  help  through  this 
transitional  period  when  chexr  command  of  English  may  not  yet 
allow  them  to  keep  pace  wxth  their  Engl ish-sueaking  classmates. 
The  needs  of  these  students  must  be  met. 

New  initiatives  to  place  handicapped  students   in  Ihe  least 
restrictive  environment  will  create  new  and  very  different 
demands  on  regular  classroom  students  and  teachers.     The  needs 
of  these  mainstreamed  students  must  be  met. 

The  need  for  the  Umted  states  to  regain  its  competitive 
edge  in  the  global  economy  w.ll  mpose  greater  den.ands  for  more 
math  and  science  instruction.     The  needs  of  our  country  must  be 
met . 
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As  a  currently-employed  teacher  I  look  into  my  crystal  ball 
and  two  specters  are  raised.     One  is  that  I  cannot  adequately 
and  successfully  develop  and  adapt  programmatic  material  for 
this  collage  of  needy  students  that  I  face  daily  without 
professional  growth  opportunities,   followed-up  with  adequate 
assistance.     The  other   is  that  unless  existing  pre-service 
teacher  training  institutions  review  and  revise  their  programs 
to  reflect  the  challenges  that  their  graduates  will   lace  upon 
opening  the  classroom  door,   they  will  have  provided  individuals 
to  the  system  who  are   ill-equipped  to  perform  the  required 
tasks . 

The  R1VT  is,   therefore,   very  supportive  of   the  proposal  in 
Title  III  ot   5.UW6  which  provides  support  for  model  programs  in 
teacher  preparation.     We  are  especially   interested   in  model 
programs  which  *ill  extend  the  teacher  preparation  program  to 
the  first  >ear  or  two  of  employment.     Often  relerr'ed  to  as 
mentor  or   intern  programs,    it  would  seem  chat  using  the 
expertise  of  senior   qualified  teachers  would  help  and  encourage 
beginning  teachers. 

Finally,   we  are  especially  gratelul  for  the  inclusion  of 
Title  II  -  Class  Size  Rt  earch  and  Demonstration  project  in 
S.1676.     We  belteve  that  the  outcome  of  these  research  projects 
will  clearly  and  definitively  demonstrate  the  advantage  of 
reducing  class  i-,  i*e  and  the  positive  ellects  smaller  classes 
will  have        students*   learning  and  t^a  tiers'  performance. 
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The  HI  FT  ciIkois  and  men^ets  appreciate  your  ofloits  on 
behalf  or  education  ip  thi-s  bill  <.tuj  durinq  you  entire  service 
111  the  Senate.     We   look  forward  »o  work i nq  with  you  and  Senator 
Kennedy  to  secure  passage  of  these  critically  important  bills. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Berger 
Now  we  corse  to  Mr.  John  Dwyer  wit   whom  I  remember  work- 
ing a  dozen  years  ago  or  so  on  another  project. 

Mr.  Dwyer.  Good  morning,  Senator.  Its  certainly  good  to  see 
>ou  I'm  not  surprised  that  you've  introduced  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Pell.  We  both  have  gotten  gray  hair. 

Mr  Dwyer  That's  true.  I  still  am  not  running  though  "ith  you. 

However,  we  are  delighted  that  you  have  introduced  this  kind  of 
legislation  We're  not  surprised,  as  I  said,  because  if  we  have  a 
president  that  considers  himself  an  education  president,  you've  got 
to  set  yourself  up  for  some  sort  of  education  messiah  because 
your  contributions  over  the  years  to  the  field  of  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dwyer  I  mean,  I've  been  a  teacher  in  Portsmouth  now  for 
22  years  in  the  social  studies  department.  I  have  a  masters  degree 
and  I  also  have  probably  60  credits  beyond  wd  the  reason  I  tell 
you  that  fascinating  information  is  because  *  m  probably  a  typical 
teacher,  at  leait  in  terms  of  years  of  service.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  Rhode  Island,  approximately  60  to  75  percent  of 
us  have  had  between  20  and  30  years  of  teaching  experience.  We 
also  are  highly  educated,  very  competent  and  for  the  mobt  part, 
still  enthusiastic  about  our  job. 

I  don't  come  here  as  an  apology  for  our  profession  because  I 
think  for  the  most  part,  we  are  enthusiastic.  We  btill  enjoy  going  to 
school  everyday  and  why  we  seem  to  have  settled  into  certain  ruts 
and  so  forth  and  feel  comfortable  with  what  we're  doing.  We  still 
have  curiosity  and  a  concern  about  many  of  the  problems  indicated 
by  two  colleagues  to  the  right.  We  see  a  need  for  a  vitalization  of 
the  teacher  educational  program  offered  to  this  population  of 
people.  We  feel  there  is  a  need  to  revitalize  teachers  to  the  extent 
that  we'vp  pretty  well  drunk  dry  the  well  of  information  tha  s 
available  to  us,  so  we're  especially  delighted  in  the  piece  of  your 
package  that  deals  with  teacher  recruitment  because  we  have  to 
think  in  10  years  this  whole  profession  is  going  to  turn  over  nation- 
wide. 

We  also  have  to  be  aware  that  teacher  development  programs, 
not  only  at  the  pre-service  level,  but  especially  at  the  level  that 
we're  all  in  now  as  teachers  20  to  30  years  have  to  deal  with  and 
we  feel,  therefore,  your  package  dealing  with  the  academies  and 
the  professional  development  programs  is  very  important. 

Nov,  one  thing  that  we  do  think  should  be  emphasized  ;s  that 
fi  e  )  rograms  that  are  developed  and  which  are  incorporated  in 
your  bill  involves  a  heavy  input  from  the  teachers  from  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  receiving  these  programs.  You  mentioned  the 
program  that  we  were  involved  in  a  few  years  ago.  12  years  ago  we 
established  a  teacher  professional  development  program.  This  is  a 
prog,  am  coordinated  between  the  two  teacher  organizations  as  well 
as  all  of  the  other  organizations  at  the  State  level  and  our  ourpose 
was  to  provide  a  test  for  the  idea  that  if  we  ask  people  what  they 
want  and  then  give  it  to  them,  they  will  respond.  We  feel  that  that 
program  was  very  successful.  It  lasted  for  2  years  _«nd  a  number  of 
the  programs  offered,  I  don't  believe  more  than  two  or  three  of 
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them  were  not  subscribed  to  We  were  well  evaluated  as  you're 
aware  and  the  program  was,  we  felt,  a  success. 

At  the  present  time,  I  sit  as  the  Chair  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Staff— School  Staff  Institute,  which  is  a  Rhode  Island  program  that 
was  enacted  into  legislation  by  our  legislature  and  also  funded  by 
the  legislature  Marsha  to  my  right  has  served  as  the  chair  for  4 
years  priors  to  that 

Now,  an  important  piece  of  this  program  was  the  whole  aspect  of 
going  out  and  acking  the  people  who  get  the  programs  to  generate 
the  program  Sc  we  feel  that  a  very  important  part  of  this  whole 
legislation  is  that  it  be  generated  and  pursued  and  pushed  by  the 
practitioners,  whoever  they  might  be.  So,  generally  it's  our  feeling 
that  we  do  have  to  do  something  for  teachers  now  in  the  profession. 
We  realize  that  local  budgets  are  strained,  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  light  now  is  facing  a  physical  crisis,  which  means  the  money 
to  fund  many  of  these  program^  should  come  from  or  could  come, 
we  feel,  from  the  Federal  level  and  therefore,  we  re  pleased  that 
you  have  introduced  this  kind  of  legislation.  But  again,  I  would 
cation  that  in  order  for  these  types  of  programs  to  be  successful, 
it's  our  feeling  that  they  should  be  generated  pretty  much  by  the 
or  run  and  implemented  by  the  people  who  are  recei  ng  whatever 
programs  are  generated. 

Thank  you 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mr.  Dwyer. 

Now  we  come  to  Mr.  Harvey  Press,  ,vho's  the  president  of  NEA. 
We're  glad  to  hear  your  testimony. 

Mr  Press  Thank  you,  Senator  and  his  representatives  from  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  staff  also. 

My  xiame  is  Harvey  Press  I'm  president  of  NEA  of  Rhode  Island 
and  here  to  speak  on  really  one  SDecific  piece,  which  is  the  Title  il 
on  tho  provision  which  deals  with  the  class  size  demonstration. 

The  individuals  that  have  spoken  before  me  have  identified  how 
important  legislation  that  both  you  and  Senator  Kennedy  have  in- 
troduced as  a  long-range  goal  What  I  would  like  to  basically  identi- 
fy is,  fd  like  to  regress  and  talk  very  simply  with,  we're  dealing 
with  education  of  children  and  education  of  children  begins  at 
home 

The  family  unit,  today  that  fanvly  unit  is  not  the  same  as  it  was 
2'*  years  ago.  The  stability  that  a  child  came  to  school  with  when 
you  had  the  Norman  Rockwell  family,  a  mother,  a  father,  probably 
a  brother  or  sister  and  maybe  a  dog  or  a  cat,  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence There  are  pockets  of  that,  but  in  fact,  all  over  this  country, 
specifically  in  the  urban  settings,  those  children  are  coming  to 
school  in  a  situation  or  leaving  home  in  a  situation  that's  totally 
different  than  what  it  was  before  We're  now  coming  into  schools 
and  we  have  a  whole  series  of  what  I'm  going  to  describe  as  educa- 
tional junkies  that  have  a  lot  of  great  ideas,  a  lot  of  smoke,  a  lot  of 
mirror  as  to  how  we  can  change  the  program  in  the  United  States 
and  I  reject  that  notion  and  the  fact  is  what  we've  been  doing  in 
education  ir  the  iast  twen»;>  years  has  been  outstanding,  that's 
why  most  ot  countries  are  in  competition  with  us  for  what  we  are 
doing  But  the  children  today  do  not  need  the  instability  of  some 
quick  fix,  some  new  program  Let's  change  the  system,  let's  identi- 
fy what  problems  we  have  and  move  the  whole  thing  around  so 
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th  at,  in  fact,  vou  don't  end  up  with  large  number  of  students  in  one 
class,  small  numbers  in  another  class,  lack  of  support,  you  can 
choose  a  school  district  over  there,  some  parents  have  the  ability  to 
do  that,  we  have  problem  after  problem  after  problem. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Kennedy  and  you  have  introduced 
really  has  done  what  teachers  would  basically  tell  you  to  do.  This  is 
not  going  to  be  changed  in  1  day  it  is  not  going  to  be  changed  in  1 
year  It  is  a  long-term  program  that  has  to  be  in  place.  The  general 
legislation  deals  with  those  teachers  that  are  in  place,  those  teach- 
ers that  would  come  into  the  system  and  there  s  a  notion  of  the 
best  and  brightest  from  the  best  and  brightest  and  I  reject  that  to 
some  degree,  in  that  it  implies  the  teachers  that  we  have  today  are 
not  the  best  and  brightest. 

What  teachers  today  are  working  on  and  dealing  with  are  totally 
different.  Those  children  coming  to  classrooms,  the  problems 
they're  coming  with  are  totally  different  than  anything  we've  seen 
in  the  past  twenty  years.  Our  expectation  is  they  will  still  change, 
be  more  difficult  in  the  future  years.  So  the  teachers  that  graduat- 
ed 20,  25  years  ago  absolutely  need  some  programs  to  show  them 
how  to  work  with  problems  that  they  never  even  saw  in  their  life- 
time until  they  walked  into  the  classroom  and  the  children  are 
changing  on  a  daily  basis.  The  impact  ot  technology,  the  impact  of 
TV.  I  mean,  it's  all  been  documented. 

There  is  one  piece  in  the  legislation  that  I  think  that  deals  spe- 
cifically with  children  though,  and  that's  that  Class  Size  Demon- 
stration Act  I'm  here  to  basically  identify  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time,  we've  had  a  program  in  Tennessee  identified  as  the  Star 
Project,  and  I've  left  documentation  about  how  that  project  has 
working  About  a  12  million  dollar  project,  7,000  students,  and  it's 
a  longitudinal  type  program  in  that  it  worked  across  suburban, 
rural,  urban  school  districts,  and  then  in  fact,  showed  that  if  you 
talk  about  small  class  sizes,  I'm  talking  about  class  size  around  15 
versus  what  they  identified  as  regular  classes,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial gain  by  those  children  that  are  in  clashes  of  around  15  versus 
those  classes  that  are  around  22.  23,  24  There  are  districts  in  this 
State  that  are  identified  as  G  districts,  South  Kingstown,  in  which 
they  have  kindergarten  classes  with  2(>  and  27  Veil,  the  number 
sounds  good  until  you  talk  to  the  teache:  and  find  out  how  many 
special  needs  children  are  in  that  class.  So  it's  not  27  regular  chil- 
dren. 27  children  That's  a  kindergarten  class,  double  session,  one 
is  26,  the  othei  is  27.  Those  children  are  not  getting  the  same  edu- 
cation as  a  class  that  might  have  18  or  19  as  they  do  in  Smithfield, 
East  Greenwich  In  some  cases  in  kindergarten,  many  of  the  classes 
have  12,  13,  14,  same  grade.  So,  the  concept  of  getting  an  equal 
education  or  equal  opportunity  eve.i  in  this  smaU  State  is  not 
there  And  we  re  looking  forward  to  demonstration  project  as  being 
another  step  in  showing  the  country  that  if  you  want  to  deal  with 
the  stability  of  the  family  and  you  want  teachers  to  become  the 
family  away  from  home,  then  you  can't  have  27,  28  and  29  students 
in  a  classroom.  When  you're  dealing  with  children  that  &re  five 
and  six  and  1  years  old  when  they  have  a  question,  you  cannot  be 
one  of  15  hands  that  are  up  there  and  expect  to  get  quality  educa- 
tion to  those  children.  When  they  have  a  class  of  15  and  half  the 
class  put  their  hands  up,  then  you  know  that  you're  going  to  get 
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one-seventh  of  the  time  versus  one  twentieth  of  the  time.  That's 
when  true  education  is  going  to  take  place  and  that's  when  these 
programs  that  they  have  identified  in  Tennessee  will  bear  the  fruit 
of  that  12  million  dollar  investment. 

We're  dealing  with  children  at  -u-k.  For  everv  child  that's  at 
risk,  you  end  up  with  a  loss.  The  notion  we've  been  using  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  every  thousand  children  that  drop  out,  it  cost  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  12  million  dollars,  that's  six  million  dollars  in  lost 
wages,  and  it's  6  million  dollars  in  support  services  to  take  care  of 
those  children  We  do  have  children  having  babies.  A  lot  of  the 
issues  that  we're  dealing  with  today  in  children  at  risk  are  identi- 
fied even  before  they  come  to  school.  But  if  we  can  work  with  them 
in  small  class  sizes  in  kindergarten,  one,  two  and  three,  we  believe 
that  that  money  will  be— that  those  children  will  succeed,  stav  in 
school,  become  productive  citizens  and  productive  members,  of  the 
society  We  cannot  afford  not  to  lower  class  size.  In  fact,  it  abso- 
lutely is  shown  that  class  size  will  in  fact  save  money.  It  shows 
that  children  need  that  and  I  would  end  by  asking  that  if  there's 
any  opportunity  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  in  the  legislation 
that  deals  with  the  class  size  reduction,  that  in  fact,  we're  dealing 
with  children  and  that's  the  area  that  we  need  to  look  to  and  I 
thank  you  for  that  opportunity,  Senator, 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed  I  would  thank  you, 
too,  for  your  help  in  drafting  Title  II,  the  Class  Size  Research  Dem- 
onstration Project. 

Following  up  one  on  your  thoughts  there,  pointing  out  the  in- 
equity in  the  number  of  students,  tli;  difference  in  the  towns  and 
cities  in  our  own  State,  with  the  prestnt  system  that  each  school 
committee  and  each  town  council  can  determine  what  portion  of 
the  budget  will  be  spent  for  education,  you  can  continue  to  have 
that  disparity  and  the  only  resolution  of  it  is  moving  !he  govern- 
ment from  the  local  level  up  to  a  national  level  and  ;hat  from  a 
political  viewpoint  is  not  acceptable,  so  this  is  a  predicament  that 
we're  in  at  this  time  My  view  has  always  been  there  should  be 
more  in  the  way  of  national  guidelines,  that  politically  is  not  a 
very  popular  view  I'd  be  interested  in  your  comments  on  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr  Press  I  understand  exactiy  w'hat  you're  saying  and  I  ag-ee 
with  it  and  in  some  cases,  you  cannot  get  something  done.  We  have 
lunch  programs  because  the  local  community  would  not  do  it  and 
the  State  would  not  do  it,  so  it's— at  one  point,  we  had  to  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  identify  the  fact  that  children  are  coming 
to  school  that  haven't  eaten.  The  Federal  Government  got  involved 
in  that  I  think  the  demonstration  aspect  is  one  that  will  show  how 
it  works. 

But  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  I  was  taking  to  a  reporter  on 
the  way  in  I  basically  said,  you  know,  I'd  almost  like  to  see  the 
Senator  take  the  whole  panel  and  the  people  in  the  audience  and 
walk  to  the  nearest  public  school  or  private  school,  specifically  a 
public  school,  walk  into  one  of  those  classes  and  look  at  the  teacher 
and  say,  what  can  we  do  to  help  you  teach  better  and  do  more  for 
these  children  and  my  guess  is  that  the  class  has  27,  28  children  in 
it  There's  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what  the  first  response 
will  be  If  by  chance  you  happen  to  walk  into  a  class  that  had  15,  I 
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would  tend  to  expect  the  following  answer  to  be  something  to  deal 
with  the  materials  they  have,  the  up-to-date  technology  that  this 
particular  teacher  needed,  but  I  know  in  the  school  districts  around 
this  area,  around  this  State,  that  95  percent  of  the  teachers  will 
identify  the  fact  that  they  have  too  many  children  to  meet  all  of 
their  needs. 

We  talk  about  least  restrictive  environment  and  one  piece  we 
never  really  deal  with  is  the  environment  these  children  go  into. 
And  in  fact,  I  had  one  student  that  has  special  needs  and  in  a  class- 
room with  27  children  with  special  needs  is  going  to  describe  a  situ- 
ation where  nobody  is  going  to  win.  In  fact,  the  child  with  the  spe- 
cial needs  is  going  in  a  lose  situation. 

To  answer  your  question,  you  need  .o  go  back  to  the  classroom, 
you  need  to  go  into  the  classroom  and  actually  if  you  want  to  find 
out  what's  going  to  help  teachers,  what's  going  to  help  students, 
ask  a  teacher,  someone  in  the  classroom  and  you've  done  that  with 
this  panel  today 

Senator  Pell.  Any  further  comments  that  Ms.  McElroy  or  Ms. 
Berger  or  Mr  Dwyer  care  to  make?  Thank  you. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  alternative  teacher  certification 
because  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it's  really  necessary  to  learn  educa- 
tional theories,  for  example  psychology  methods  in  order  to  be  a 
good  teacher  I  would  just  like  to  go  right  down  the  panel,  Miss 
McElroy? 

Ms.  McElroy  I  think  you  do  need  to  have  some  expertise  on— 
about  dealing  with  children  in  order  to  come  in  from  an  alternate 
route  Again,  as  has  been  said  many  times  this  morning,  just  know- 
ing the  content  or  knowing  the  subject  matter  is  not  enough.  I 
don't  know  if  it  has  to  be,  you  know,  as  an  undergraduate  can 
come  in  the  old  route  I  thir.k  that  needs  to  be  addressed,  but  I 
think  we  cannot  compromise  the  expertise  of  the  people  that  we're 
putting  in  the  classroom  1  think  they  have  to  know  how  to  deal 
with  children  and  how  to  get  their  subject  matter  across  and  some 
of  that  is  ne  essary. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Ms  Berger 

Ms  Berger  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question.  For  a  long  time, 
teaching  was  looked  upon  as  an  art,  the  art  of  teaching.  Over  the 
last  fifteen  years  or  so,  we  have  finally  begun  to  be  recognized  as  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art.  The  last  15  years  or  so,  as  was  mentioned 
I  think  by  one  of  the  first  panelists,  has  brought  about  very  strong 
knowledge  based  on  research  where  the  researchers  did  not  take  a 
,  clinical  approach  by  bringing  in  some  students  into  a  clinical,  then 
seeing  how  they  would  react  with  certain  programs,  but  rather  the 
behaviorists,  psychologist  who  went  out  and  did  this  research  .,y 
going  into  classrooms,  observing  what  teachers  did,  then  talking  to 
the  teachers  afterwards  and  asking  them  to  explain  what  they  did 
and  why  they  did  it  and  based  on  that  kind  of  research,  we  now 
have  a  growing  knowledge  base  There  are  many  researchers  in 
education  who  have  finally  begun  to  recognize  that  teaching  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  complex  acts  that  can  be  done  and  some 
very  prestigious  people  around  this  country  in  terms  of  their  re- 
search, Barry  Rosenshien,  David  Berlinda,  (sic),  many  other  people, 
now  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  science  to  teaching  that 
there  really  is  a  fund  of  knowledge  that  needs  to  be  learned  by 
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someone  coming  into  the  profession  before  the>  can  approptiutel> 
and  adequately  handle  that  job 

The  mentor  concept  that  you  have  in  the  bil!  is  one  \va>  to  teach 
students  who  have  not  gone  the  traditional  route  and  again,  that 
mentor  or  induction  kind  of  program,  adding  a  >ear  or  two  at  the 
beginning  of  a  teacher's  career,  whether  it  s  a  new  teacher  just 
coming  out  of  college  oi  a  new  teacher  who  has  been  already  in  one 
or  more  careers. 

I  serve  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  ior  Educational  Testing 
Service,  which  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a  successor  to  the  na- 
tional teacher  exam,  and  one  of  the  most  perplexing  things  that 
ETS  has  found  in  trying  to  put  together  this  successor  to  the  teach- 
er exam  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  thev  could  possibly  examine  or 
uosess  all  the  skills  that  are  needed  by  a  starting  teacher  when 
they  first  walk  into  the  classroom  and  it  compounds  them  They're 
doing  all  kinds  of  job  analysis  and  research  to  try  and  come  up 
with  that  and  speaking  with  some  major  educational  researchers  in 
the  country. 

The  final  note,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  original  testimony,  is  I 
think  we're  going  to  need  to  take  alternate  routes  to  get  people 
into  the  profession  because  of  turnover  that  will  take  place  Howev- 
er, as  I  cautioned  i 1 4  m>  testimony,  it's  ver>  important  to  make 
sure  that  in  bringing  new  teachers  on,  that  the  standards  of  certifi- 
cation are  not  lowered  so  that  people  who  are  coming  in  are  t^ose 
who  are  best  able  to  deal  with  the  students  that  they  will  be  facing 
It  ma)  be  1  year  for  a  teacher  who's  new  and  has  come  in  through 
alternate  route  or  even  the  traditional  route  to  spend  finding  their 
way  through  the  morrows  vhat  it  takes  to  be  a  teacher,  but  if 
you  consider  the  child,  that's  i  year  out  of  the  child's  life  that 
could  be  lost  while  a  floundering  teacher  is  trying  to  find  the  way 
to  do  it  and  that  we  have  to  avoid  because  they  onl>  have  12  >ears 
with  us.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  vou  as 
to  whether  teaching  is  a  science  or  an  art 

Ms.  Berger  It's  both.  I  would  say  it's  both 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  it's  art  and  science  The  same  way  I 
know— I  have  also  resented  the  t^rm  political  science,  there's  no 
such— there  is  not  poly,  sci ,  it's  political  art  and  it  should  be 
thought  of  as  another  knowledge  coming  out  of  humanities— of  the 
art  or  humanities.  If  one  thinks  about  the  arts  as  hands-on  learn- 
ing. I've  always  thought  of  teaching  as  being  more  of  an  art 

Ms.  Berger.  I  would  thoroughly  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Dwyer,  what  were  > our 
comments? 

Mr.  Dwyer.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I  support  any  relax 
ation  of  certification  requirements.  However,  I  do  think  that  the 
whole  process  of  certification  and  the  pre-service  training  should  be 
adjusted  and  I  think  f  you  talk  to  any  teacher  who's  been  in  the 
profession  at  all,  the)  would  tell  you  that  they  probably  learned 
more  in  the  professie\  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  teaching  than 
they  did  at  any  time  before  or  after  and  what  usually  happens  is  a 
new  teacher  is  thrown  into  a  situation  that  is  new  and  in  some 
cases  overwhelming,  the  workload  on  a  new  teacher  who  usually 
also  gets  the  classes  that  the  other  teachers  in  the  department 
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didn't  want  tends  to  be  extremely  difficult  and  so.  what  I  would  do 
is  if  I  had  the  ability  is  to  adjust  and  probablv  this  is  not  the  ught 
place  to  be  saying  this  sitting  in  this  room.  I  would  adjust  the  pre- 
service  programs  to  involve  more  people  out  tn  the  field  who  are 
actually  teaching  to  come  into  the  colleges  and  work  with  the 
people  who  are  running  the  courses  at  this  level. 

When  we  ran  the  teachers  professional  development  program,  we 
found  that  the  most  productive  teams  were  the  theoreticians  who 
were  working  with  the  practitioners.  The>  worked  in  pairs  and  we 
found  that  you  had  the  stimulation  of  theory  and  the  whole  idea 
coming  from  the  theoretician,  but  people  who  left  had  some  materi- 
al they  could  use  at  that  time,  at  that  particular  time.  So  we  feel 
that  even  the  preparation  at  the  college  level  should  be  adjusted. 
It's  my  feeling  that  a  mentoring  program  or  at  least  a  part-time 
program  of  new  teachers  should  be  introduced  so  the  teacher  is  not 
so  overwhelmed  in  the  beginning.  But  generally,  if  anything,  I 
would  like  to  see  us  become,  at  least  in  terms  of  our  preparation, 
more  of  a  profession  that  we  would  like  to  be,  in  that  we  would 
j  intern  programs  or  mentoring  piognuns  or  something  of  this 
sort  where  you  have  veteran  teachers  who  would  assist  the  new 
teacher  coming  into  the  profession  and  I  think  that  is  a  require- 
ment in  order  to  strengthen  our  profession,  not  to  weaken  the 
standards  as  they  exist  now. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  have  additional 
comments? 

Mr.  Press  Yes,  Senator.  The  three  individuals  to  my  right  have 
been  eloquent  and  I'll  be— there  is  absolutely  a  situation  in  which 
we're  dealing  with  the  quality  and  certification  requirements.  The 
concept  of  alternate  certification  implies  a  number  of  things  and  I 
would  need  to  know  what  someone  was  suggesting  There  is  a  re- 
quirement to  go  to  law  school  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Pell.  Forgive  me,  that  is  not  universal. 

Mr.  Press.  I  understand  that. 

And  that's  why  there's  no  right  or  wrong  answer  to  certification 
i  f  education,  but  there  is  a  simplistic  question  that  I  would  ask  and 
that  would  be  those  parents  that  would  go  before  a  judge  and  have 
a  lawyer  with  alternate  certification  01  go  under  surgery  with  a 
doctor  that  had  alternate  training,  how  secure  they  would  feel  with 
thoie  situations  and  then  ask  the  same  question,  would  you  like  to 
have  someone  with  an  alternate  certification  and  just  have  it  as  an 
open  ended  question,  teaching  your  children.  There  are  skills  and 
very  simply,  yoi  may  stop  with  a  basic  situation  of  knowledge,  but 
there  are  tremendous  skills  and  things  that  you  need  to  have  to  be 
in  front  of  a  classroom  and  to  be  working  with  very  young  children 
as  well  as  very  bright  children  and  those  children  that  are — have 
an  absolute  special  need  that  need  to  be  cared  for  This  is  an  art 
and  it  is  a  skill.  It  is  a  science,  and  lo  just  come  up  with  the  term, 
alternate  certification,  I  would  caution  anyone  until  we  saw  what 
they  were  actually  talking  about  and  how  that  would  improve  the 
educational  system  for  children  in  this  State  and  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  I  would  certainly  enter  into 
the  record  the  study  from  NEA  on  class  size  reduction. 
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I  would  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  that  bothers  me  the 
most,  how  can  teachers  be  persuaded  to  stay  in  teaching  over  the 
long  hall  I'd  he  interested  in  a  response  from  each  of  vou  to  that. 
How  can  a  good  teacher  be  persuaded  to  stay  there  and  not  drift 
away  to  a  better  paying  profession9 

Ms  McElroy  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  mentoring  programs 
or  the  intern  programs,  that  the>  get  puts  in  place.  If  they're  run 
well,  I  think  we  could  encourage  young  teachers  not  to  leave  and 
we're  finding  that  within  our,  I  believe  the  first  5  or  6  years  that 
people— 50  percent  of  oui  teachers  are  leaving,  20  or  more  peicent, 
in  fact,  is  in  the  first  two  I  think  those  programs  would  help  cut 
into  that  20  percent  and  1  think  we  somehow  have  to  find  a  way  to 
upgrade,  maybe  upgrade  the  perception  of  teachers.  I  think  some- 
times teachers  who  go  into  the  classroom,  who  are  very  conscious, 
who  want  to  do  a  good  job,  when  they're  met  with  some  of  the 
public  opinion  that  sajs,  well,  you're  not  doing  this,  you  re  not 
doing  -you're  not  performing  >our  job,  I  think  that  hurts  people 
and  I  think  prople  think,  why  do  it,  why  push  it. 

Another  thing  that's  happening  in  teaching  is  the  test  scores  and 
some  of  those  test  scores  probably  need  to  be  looked  at.  So  I  think  a 
lot  of  teachers,  are  feeling  bad  with  that,  how  the  test  scores  that 
are  getting  public  attention  don't  look  good  and  I  think  we  need  to 
address  those  issues. 

Senator  Pell  Ms.  Berger 

Ms  Berger  Well,  I  would  begin  by  saying  if  vou  want  to  keep 
teachers  m  the  teaching  profession  rather  than 'losing  them  to  a 
better  paying  profession,  is  to  improve  the  pay  of  teachers  so  that 
they  will  be  comparable  and  that  certainlv  is  one  way  because  if 
you're  a  young  person  probably  newly  married  with  young  chil- 
dren, trying  to  meet  mortgage  payments  and  so  forth,  dedication 
cannot  go  very  far  in  getting  that  mortgage  payment  and  food  on 
the  table  for  your  children  But  in  addition  to  that,  I  think  some- 
thing you  hit  on  in  your  initial  statement  relative  to  the  esteem 
that  teachers  really  should  be  afforded  which  is  not  afforded  to 
them  now  will  go  a  long  way  I  thiik  the  fact  that  education  has 
been  on  the  forefront  for  the  last  five  or  years  has  improved  to 
some  extent  the  self-respect  and  the  self-image  that  teacners  have 
of  themselves.  And  I  think  that  will  go  a  long  way.  I  think  proper 
training  and  proper—and  appropriate  kind  of  experience  in  the 
pre-service  and  within  the  first  couple  of  years  again  getting  into 
the  concept  of  mentor  induction  is  very  important.  Many  people 
leave  the  profession  because  they  find  it  so  frustrating  the  first  few 
years  and  have  no  one  to  turn  to  in  terms  of  trying  to  straighten 
out  what  their  problems  are. 

The  other  thing  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  but  1  think  would  be 
appropriate  to  include  is  the  possibility  of  broadening  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  teachers  are  involved  in  without  having  to  leave  the 
classroom  and  this  is  something  that  has  come  up  over  and  over 
again  There  are  many  teachers  who  would  not  want  to  go  into  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  move  up  in  the  teaching  profession  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  plans  that  would  provide  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  broaden  the.'  experience,  use  their  education  back- 
ground in  ways  that  are  supportive  and  helpful  and  beneficiary  to 
education  There  are  teachers  and  I'll  use  myself  as  an  example. 
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who  have  found  that  other  alternative  through  involvement  with 
the  professional  organizations  Rhode  Island  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers or  NEA  of  Rhode  Island,  that  has  given  some  of  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  channel  some  of  that  excess  energy  into  something  that 
would  be  beneficiary  not  only  in  our  classroom,  but  beyond  the 
classroom  and  has  provided  us  with  the  opportunities  not  to  have 
to  leave  the  classroom  but  to  stay  within  it  and  I  think  all  of  those 
things  need  to  be  considered  as  ways  to  retain  teachers. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Dwyer? 

Mr.  Dwyer.  Marsha  I  think  touched  a  little  bit  upon  the  end  of 
it,  money  is  nice.  No  teacher  goes  into  it  for  money.  With  the  skills 
we  have  and  the  abilities  we  have,  we  can  make  lot  more  money  in 
another  professions.  However,  I  do  think  that  our  contributions 
and  so  forth  should  be  recognized  financially.  We  don't  do  it  for 
public  esteem.  We  get  shattered  u  the  classroom  almost  on  a  daily 
basis,  if  we  have  a  fragile  ego,  which  of  course  I  don't  have  anyway. 
So  we  don't  really— most  of  us  get  defensive,  we  feel  we  have  to 
defend  ourselves  if  we're  attacked  at  cocktail  parties  or  any  place, 
because  generally,  we  find  studies  have  indicated  that  our  own  per- 
ception as  teachers  of  our  own  worth  is  lower  than  the  general  pop- 
ulation. So,  I  take  great  pride  in  their  appreciation  of  me  anyway 

However,  teachers  require  stimulation,  like  most  people,  and 
after  you've  been  teaching  for  a  number  of  years,  oftentimes  the 
stimulation  in  the  classroom  is  there  because  you've  got  new  p3ople 
to  deal  with  everyday,  but  you  have  to  really  work  hard  to  become 
stimulated  by  teenagers.  So,  what  we  do  is  we  get  involved  in  othei 
activities,  be  it  organizational  activities,  or  whatever. 

To  me,  the  key  is  coming  up,  it's  in  the  future,  a  lot  of  districts 
and  a  lot  of  States  are  going  to  it,  it's  what's  known  as  giving  us 
piece  of  the  decision-making  action.  It's  always  been  my  contention 
for  anything  to  work,  those  people  who  have— who  are  involved  in 
making  it  work  have  to  be  involved  in  making  the  decision  What's 
happening  to  stimulate  teachers,  you've  got  to  give  them  a  feeling 
that  they  have  some  control  over  th**ir  lives  And  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  laws  come  down  from  the  stop  and  we're  expected  to 
obey  them.  What  happens  and  what's  happening  in  many  districts 
and  I'm  hopeful  that  it  will  also  happen  here  in  Rhode  Island  is 
that  more  and  more  schools  and  districts  are  being  ^iven  a  chance 
to  make  decisions  relative  to  curriculum,  relative  even  to  budget 
and  so  forth  and  the  Boston  teachers  included  this  in  one  of  their 
contracts  and  they  have  some  management  rights.  So,  to  me  the 
key  to  keeping  teachers  stimulated,  getting  teachers  more  involved 
in  our  profession  is  to  give  us  some  input  in  the  decision  making, 
that  way  we  can  deal  with  keeping  teachers  where  they  belong,  in 
front  of  classes  rather  than  sitting  in  the  front  office  making  deci- 
sions that  in  many  case  are  unrealistic,  are  not  carried  out.  So  to 
me,  the  stimulation  would  come  from  more  activity,  at  least  in 
terms  of  decision  making. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Harvey  Press. 

Mr.  Press.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It's  a  pleasure  sitting  on  this 
panel  and  I've  said  it  more  than  once.  Mrs.  McElroy  and  Ms. 
Berger,  John,  it  is  a  complex  question.  It  cannot  be  simplistically 
answered  Salaries  for  teachers  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are 
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identified  as  a  high  average,  but  in  fact,  when  you  compare  them 
to  other  professions,  we're  in  trouble. 

A  gentleman  that  spoke  at  the  panel  previous  to  me,  in  fact,  I 
leaned  over  to  John  and  said,  we  should  bring  him  into  the  organi- 
zation because  his  concepts  are  very  clear.  I  guess  basically  what 
happens  is  someone  that  graduates  from  college  really  enters  the 
profession  at  a  risk,  and  their  first  2  years,  they're  either  going  to 
make  it  or  they're  in  trouble.  As  a  result  of  that,  you're  dealing 
with  a  whole  situation  of  mentoring  and  so  forth.  So,  you're  dealing 
with  a  student  that  comes  into  teaching,  has  a  desire,  has  some  of 
the  basic  skills  but  needs  to  be  helped,  cannot  be  just  left  out  there 
to  farm  As  you  work  through  the  system,  it  may  be  some  period  of 
time,  but  it  may  be  4  years,  6  years,  maybe  10  years,  could  be  fif- 
teen years,  there  is  a  period  in  that  professional— in  that  profes- 
sional's career  where  the  isolation  r>f  our  profession  becomes  a  tre- 
mendous burden  Going  into  a  classroom,  working  with  those  stu- 
dents, working  with— whether  you're  in  the  secondary  schools  or 
the  elementary,  being  away  from  what's  going  on  in  the  profession, 
what's  new,  is  absolutely  a  demoralizing  factor  and  there  are  sys- 
tems that  just  do  not  allow  teachers  to  work  with  other  teachers,  to 
get  out  and  talk  professional,  to  get  out  and  share  experiences, 
share  ideas  and  grow. 

Everyone  on  this  panel  has  identified  to  some  aspect  that  isola- 
tion, that  inability  to  go  out  and  share  and  grow  and  it's  a  cost 
factor  to  get  substitutes  or  whatever  so  that  those  teachers  can  go 
out  and  work  together  There  is  probably  the  thing  that  is  causing 
us  the  biggest  problem  in  the  profession  right  now  is  a  number  of 
and  I'm  going  to  use  the  term  negative  politicians  in  the  negative 
that  love  to  bash  teachers,  there's  something  wrong  with  the  school 
system,  blame  it  on  the  teachers  and  John  has  id  ntified  the  solu- 
tion to  that  The  teachers  have  never  been  part  of  the  decision- 
making process  and  in  fact,  what  we're  looking  for  is  to  become 
part  of  that  process  Then  if  you're  going  to  blame  us,  you  probably 
have  a  right  to  But  in  fact,  the  isolation  and  the  lack  of  control  of 
our  own  urofession,  the  lack  of  control  of  the  decision  in  the  build- 
ing we  work  in  absolutely  ib  demoralizing  to  those  of  us  that  are  in 
the  classroom. 

Senator  Pku..  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

And  I  wish  to  submit  certainly  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  recent 
survey  by  Michigan  State  University  showing  the  expected  incomes 
for  education  degrees  which  education  is  about  three-fourths  of  the 
way  down  on  the  chosen  professions. 

I  would  also  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  recent  study  by 
Michigan  State  University  showing  expected  incomes  from  an  edu- 
cation degree  I  think  these  are  pertinent  to  discussions  that  we've 
just  had. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows*] 
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JANUARY  17,  1990  •  EDUCATION  WEEK  3 


DIMENSIONS 

What  an  Education  Degree  Is  Worth 

Students  graduating  from  college  this  spring  with  a  bachelor's  dc^ee  in 
education  will  find  a  tightening  job  market  and  an  average  starting  salary  well  below 
that  of  many  other  professions,  according  to  the  19th  amu&»  national  survey  of 
recruiting  trends  by  Michigan  State  University. 

Employers  are  expected  to  hire  2.5  percent  fewer  new  college  graduates  for 
elementary-  and  secondary-school  teaching  jobs  than  last  year,  the  survey  reports. 
The  average  expected  salary  of  $20,650  for  new  employees  with  an  education 
degree  is  a  2.3  percent  increase  over  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  graduates  with  a  degree  in  chemical  engineering  are  expected  to 
earn  the  highest  salary,  at  an  average  of  $27,051  a  year— a  2.9  percent  increase  over 
the  starting  salary  for  last  year's  new  hires. 

The  survey  predicts  an  overall  i3.3  decrease  in  hires  of  new  college  graduates, 
although  those  who  find  a  job  will  earn  an  average  of  $25,256,  or  3.3  percejU  more 
tlian  what  last  year's  new  hires  earned. 

Fields  expected  to  have  large  increase?*  in  hiring  arc  public  utilities,  metals  and 
metal  products,  and  petroleum  and  allied  products. 

Suiting  Starting 
Bachelor's  degree  salary     Bachelor's  degree  salary 


Jmlustrlal.a^rwerlng^ 

'Physics^*?/' '  #H«&.^^ 
Civ»  w^lnaertag  v^^fe^ 
Nursing 
Accounting 
Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Financial  administration 
Marketing  /  Sales 
Geology 


t) 

30,557 
28.777 

£27,707, 
27,358 
27,051 
25,936 
24,966 
24,359 
24,100 
24.080 


Agriculture 

General  business  administration 
Social  science 
Personnel  administration 
Telecommunications 
Communications 
Education 

Natural  resoorottOrih 


$22,802 
21,845 
21.310 
21.033 
20.880 
20.735 
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FEBRUARY  7.  1990  •  EDUCATION  WEEK  3 


DIMENSIONS 


Tl — 


■   « 

The  Teachers  Workweek 


Classroom 
teaching  50% 


Planning  and 
evaluation  30% 


Tutoring, 
counseling  9% 

Extracurricular 
supervision  5% 
Free  time, 
lunch  5% 


NtttonU  CrA*  for  Education  SufisOc* 


There  are  no  significant 
differences  in  the  way  public  and 
private  elementary-  and 
secondary-school  teachers  spa  d 
their  workweeks,  according  to 
an  analysis  conducted  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics. 

The  average  public-school 
teacher  spends  50.4  hours  a  we  k 
on  the  job,  the  center  reports. 
About  half  of  that  time  (25.5 
hours)  is  spent  in  actual 
classroom  teaching.  The  balance 
is  spent  on  planning  and 
evaluation  (15.2  hours), 
extracurricular  supervision  (2.4 
hours),  tutoring  and  counseling  ^ 

(4.4  hours),  lunch  and  free  time  (2.4  hours),  and  on  sick  or  personal  leave  (0.3 
hours).  Figures  for  piivate-schoo!  teachers  were  nearly  identical. 

The  data  come  from  a  nationwide  survey  of  7,991  public-  and  4,544  private- 
school  teachers  conducted  between  1984  and  1986. 

The  researchers  found  a  few  differences  of  note.  Private  secondary-school 
teachers,  for  example,  spend  about  1.4  hours  a  week  more  than  their  public-school 
counterparts  in  student  monitoriiig  or  other  administrative  duties. 

But  these  few  exceptions  aside,  the  similarities  between  the  two  sectors  held 
regardless  of  differences  in  school  affitiatiohtreligioi  •  or  otherwise)  and  sue,  as 
well  as  differences  in  teacher  age,  experience,  training,  gender,  and  race.  The  few 
differences  that  were  found  were  very  smal),  the  center  reports. 

Based  on  the  analysis,  "it  is  highly  unlikel/that  these  small  differences  could  be 
responsible  for  the  differences  in  educational  outcomes  between  private  and  public 
schools,"  the  report  concludes.  ^  , 

The  data  are  contained  in  'Time  Allocation  Patterns  of  Teacho*  in  Public  and 
Private  Schools:  1984-86,"  survey  report  CS  89-104. 
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Senator  Pell  I  thank  this  panel  very  much,  indeed,  for  being 
with  us.  We'll  turn  to  panel  number  three,  Mr  Timothy  Connors, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Woonsocket,  Dr.  Joyce  Duerr,  princi- 
pal of  State  Street  School  in  Westerly,  Mrs.  Terri  Adelman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  School  Committees,  Mrs. 
Karen  McQuade,  National  Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Rhode 
Island  PTA. 

(Brief  Recess) 

Senator  Pell  Thank  >ou  very  much  We  come  back  to  order. 
First  up  is  Timothy  Connors,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Woon- 
socket. 

STATEMENTS  OF  TIMOTIH  CONNORS,  SUPERINTENDENT.  WOON- 
SOCKET PLBLIC  SCHOOLS.  WOONSOCKET,  RI;  DR.  JOYCE 
1)1  ERR,  RHODE  ISLAM)  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCI 
PALS.  WESTERLY.  RI;  TERRI  ADELMAN.  PRESIDENT.  RHODE 
ISLAND  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES:  KAREN 
MCQl  ADE.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN,  RHODE 
ISLAM)  PARENTS  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  Connors  Good  morning,  Senator  Pell  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
here,  an  honor  to  share  some  time  with  you  talking  about  the  legis- 
lation that's  proposed  by  you  and  Senator  Kennedy. 

Across  this  Nation  for  the  past  several  years,  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  well-meaning  public  officials  that  have  made  different  propo- 
sitions to  impact  on  the  quality  of  education  that  will  be  provided 
to  our  children  I  think  that  you  and  Senator  Kennedy  and  your 
colleagues  are  the  first  to  recogni/e  that  things  such  as  school 
choice,  change  of  graduation  requirements  are  all  nice  and  well- 
meaning*  but  you  reallv  have  to  look  at  what  takes  place  in  the 
classroom 

Basicalh.  there  are  a  tew  things  to  teaching  and  learning  and 
the  legislation  that  you  have  proposed  deals  directly  with  those 
issues  and  I  think  the  kind  of  legislation  that  you  proposed  could 
have  a  significant  impact  un  our  school  and  I  might  just  share  with 
>ou  a  scenario  that  I  share  with  people  every  opportunity  that  I 
get  and  I  think  it  s  important  that  we  oe  heard  at  the  national 
level 

M\  dream  is  that  every  teacher  would  work  240  days  a  year.  11)0 
of  those  days  would  be  given  over  to  working  with  children  in  the 
classroom,  the  remainder  of  that  time  would  be  staff  development 

As  I  listened  to  Harvey  Press,  Mr.  Dwyer  and  the  others,  I  think 
they  really  speak  to  the  same  thing  It  would  do  two  things,  one,  it 
would  increase  the  salarv  of  teachers,  more  importantly  afford  the 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  work  with  one  another  in  planning  and 
staff  and  development.  So  I  commend  you  for  looking  at  that  be- 
cause the  kev  to  changing  education  and  having  an  effective  schuol 
is  to  have  effective  teache  -  and  all  of  the  legislation  that  you  pro- 
posed in  1(176  and  Senator  Kennedys  bill  talk  to  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  read  because  I 
think  there  are  some  things  that  you  need  to  hear,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  only  way  to  change  the  structure  of  education  is  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  the  profession,  to  recognize 
that  it  is  a  profession,  that  the  teachers  should  b>  working 
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throughout  the  year  and  in  terms  of  growth  anJ  development,  we'll 
take  those  steps.  If  the  Federal  government  v. 1,1  pla>  a  leadership 
role  in  that,  then  we  can  change  thv  structure  of  oui  education.  I 
just  might  add,  I  agree  wholeheartedly,  teachers  need  to  be  part  of 
the  decision-making  process  In  fact,  some  of  our  schools  took  out 
the  principals,  give  the  schools  to  the  teachers  so  they  can  do  just 
that. 

Let  me  just  share  some  of  these  remarks  so  I  don't  leave  out  any 
things  I  think  are  important. 

Senator  Pt:ix  I  would  add,  an>  remarks  vou  don't  make  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr  Connors  i  commend  you  and  >our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
for  v our  leadership  in  sponsoring  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989. 

There  are  seven  1  components  of  your  bill  that  I  believe  could 
make  a  significant  difference  in  the  qualit>  of  teaching  in  our 
schools,  hence,  the  education  of  our  children  There  are  some 
points  that  your  bill  overlooks  that  could  make  changes  in  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  way  for  .ue  to  explain  this  is  to  list  the  order 
of  priorit>  that  I  see  for  each  section  of  vour  bill  and  th«  rationale 
as  to  why  one  section  should  have  precedence  over  another. 

Title  II L  model  programs  in  promising  practices  and  teacher 
preparation,  although  I  agree  with  your  concern  about  rt-v,.  siting 
teachers  in  future  years,  our  real  need  is  to  retrain  our  present 
corps  of  teachers  In  recent  years,  we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the 
learning  styles  of  students,  vet  we  have  done  little  to  change  the 
teaching  styles  of  teachers  If  each  teacher  had  a  variety  of  teach- 
ing styles,  each  child  Vvould  have  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  a 
teaching  strategy  that  would  match  his  or  her  style  of  learning. 
The  failure  on  our  part  to  make  a  concentrated  effort  to  alter  the 
way  teachers  teach  accounts  for  the  drop  out  rate  as  much  as  any 
other  single  factor  that  takes  place  in  the  classroom. 

Therefore,  the  concept  of  supporting  teacher  mentors  and  teach- 
ers evaluating  teachers  is  a  step  in  the  rigrn  direction.  However,  I 
would  not  look  to  the  universities  to  provide  the  leadership  in  this 
area  The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  worst  reaching  is  done  at  the  uni- 
versity level.  Instead,  I  would  look  to  the  expertise  found  among 
the  teachers  in  the  local  communities. 

For  example,  if  the  Federal  government  supported  an  extended 
school  year  for  teachers,  it  would  enahl"  the  local  education  agen- 
cies to  implement  professional  development  programs  during  the 
summer  Teachers  could  structure  strategies  around  their  curricu- 
lums  Some  of  thebe  teachers  could  be  the  mentors  or  master  teach- 
ers who  would  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  such  programs.  This  ap- 
proach, instead  of  go;ng  through  the  colleges  and  universities, 
would  help  to  put  the  decision-making  process  in  the  h  mds  of  the 
teachers. 

Title  II,  class  size  research  and  demonstration  project.  I  can  tell 
you  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  that  if  you  reduce  class  sizes  and 
you  fail  to  retrain  thj  present  corps  of  teachers,  very  little  change 
will  take  place  in  the  classroom  in  terms  of  teaching  and  learning, 
In  the  latter  196u's,  we  made  a  significant  crfort  toward  individual- 
ized instruction.  Curriculums  were  developed  and  programs  for  in- 
dividualization were  implemented.  However,  we  forgot  to  tran 
teachers  as  to  how  to  individualize  instruction  and  as  a  result, 
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these  programs  failed.  Lowering  class  sizes  will  not  bring  about  in- 
dividualized instruction,  the  training  of  ^achers  will.  Once  teach- 
ers are  trained  to  be  classroom  managers,  once  they  are  trained  tu 
use  developmental  practices  in  their  classrooms,  then  the  lowering 
of  class  si/ts  will  have  dramatic  results.  Don't  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

One  significant  caveat  on  lowering  class  size  for  the  at-risk  and 
economically  deprived  students  is  that  most  of  these  children  come 
from  our  cities  which  have  overcrowded  and  antiquated  schools. 
Many  of  the  school  districts  cannot  lower  their  class  sizes  because 
they  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  house  additional  classrooms. 
Woonsocket  is  a  case  in  point.  If  I  had  the  dollars  to  hire  ten  addi- 
tional teachers  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  class  sizes,  I  would  be 
unable  to  do  so  because  I  do  not  have  the  classroom  space  available 
for  additional  classes. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Chafee  and  you  indicating 
that  many  of  our  city's  schools  need  to  be  replaced  because  the} 
are  antiquated.  In  addition,  due  to  the  recent  baby  boom  and  the 
influx  of  non-English  speaking  students,  our  elementary  schools 
are  overcrowded  This  bulging  of  our  older  schools  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  communities  across  the  country  if  we  wish  to  provide  an 
effective  learning  environment  for  teachers  and  students.  Without 
adequate  facilities,  many  of  the  schools  that  could  not  benefit  from 
smaller  class  sizes  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  such  a  program 
without  a  building  program. 

Title  X,  loan  forgiveness  for  teachers;  this  concept  was  certainly 
beneficial  in  the  sixties  and  would  assist  in  encouraging  individuals 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Title  IV,  ntw  careers  for  teachers;  this  concept  to  attract  minori- 
ty candidates  from  other  careers  i.ito  teaching  certainly  is  worthy 
of  pursuit  We  should  expand  this  to  include  bilingual  persons  who 
can  assist  in  the  teaching  of  our  non-English  speaking  children. 

Senator,  teacher  training  at  any  level  is  the  key  to  changing  the 
structure  of  education  today.  Most  of  the  educational  initiatives, 
such  as  raising  graduation  requirements,  choice  and  national 
report  cards  have  been  window  dressings.  The  real  issue  is  provid- 
ing sufficient  funds  to  retrain  our  present  teachers,  to  encourage 
the  best  of  our  youth  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and  to  insure 
that  teachers  take  up  the  challenge  of  policing  the  professional  de- 
velopment of  their  vocation. 

You  appear  to  recognize  this  need  in  much  of  what  is  proposed  in 
your  National  Teacher  Act.  However,  please  don't  stop  at  the  door- 
way to  change  Each  of  the  sections  of  your  legislation  outlines  a 
process  for  providing  seed  money,  that  is,  funding  for  a  limited 
time  period.  This  approach  will  result  in  raising  the  expectations  of 
the  educational  community  only  to  slam  the  door  shut  by  shifting 
the  responsibility  for  funding  to  the  cities  and  'owns  of  this  coun- 
try. 

You're  correct  in  stating  that  the  future  rests  upon  the  teachers 
of  today,  but  vve  must  insure  that  our  teachers  are  prepared  with  a 
wide  rant-*  of  pedagogical  skills  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  today's 
youth. 

I  appreciate  that  your  time.  I  think  that  in  bummarizing,  I  be- 
lieve this  can  make  a  significant  impact  in  your  legislation,  Sena- 
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tor  Kennedy's  and  is  a  first  that  addresses  the  real  issue  of  chang- 
ing the  structure  of  our  schools  by  helping  teachers  to  get  training 
and  professional  development  that  they  need  so  that  those  two 
things,  teaching  and  learning,  can  take  place.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Connors  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statenent  of  Tioothy  ?.  Connors 


Dear  Senator  Pell 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  »n  the  Senate  for  your  leadership  in 
sponsoring  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1969. 

There  are  several  components  of  your  bill  that  I  bedew  could  make  a 
significant  difference  in  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our  schools,  hence  the 
education  of  our  children  There  are  some  points  that  your  bill  overlooks  thnt 
..ould  make  changes  in  education.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  explain  this  is 
to  list  the  order  of  priority  that  I  see  for  each  section  of  your  bill,  and  the 
rationale  as  to  why  one  section  should  nave  precedence  over  another. 

Title    III  j!°i)e!_  Program*    in    Promising    Practices^  and     Teacher  Preparation 

(repldcV"with_o  ^» njn ~  "  — 


Although   I   agree  with  your    concern  about  recruiting  teacher  *  in  future 


years,  our  real  need  »s  to  letraiu  oui  present  cur  ps  of  teacher*.  In  iecent  years, 
we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  learning  style*  of  students,  yet,  we  have  done 
little  to  change  the  teaching  styles  of  teachers  If  each  teacher  had  a  variety  of 
teaching  styles.  »*ach  child  would  have  an  oppurturwlv  to  be  exposed  to  a  teaching 
strategy  that  would  match  his  her  style  of  learning  The  failure  on  our  part  to 
make  a  concentrated  effort  to  alter  the  way  teacher*  tea<_h  accounts  for  the 
drop  out  rate,  as  cuch  as  any  other  single  factor  that  taKes  place  in  the 
classroom 

Therefore,  the  concept  of  supporting  teacher  mentors  ana  teachers 
evaluating  teachers  is  a  step  in  the  ngnt  direction  However,  i  would  not  look  to 
the  universities  to  provide  the  leadership  in  this  area  The  fa<_t  is  that  some  of 
the  worst  teaching  is  done  at  ihe  university  level  Instead,  I  would  look  to  the 
expertise  found  among  the  teachers  in  the  local  communities 

For  example  if  the  Federal  Government  supported  an  extended  school 
year  for  teachers,  it  would  enable  the  Local  Education  Ayences  (LEAs)  to 
implement  professional  development  programs  during  the  summer  Teasers  could 
struLtuie  strategies  around  Iheir  i.urrKulums.  Some  of  these  teachers  could  be 
the  mentors,  or  master  teachers,  who  would  assist  in  the  evaluat»on  of  sirh 
programs  This  approach,  instead  of  going  through  the  culleqes  and  universities, 
would  help  tu  put  the  d^nsion  making  process  in  the  hands  oi  the  teachers 
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Title    11      Class  Size  Research  and  Demonstration  Project 

t  can  tell  you  with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  that  it  you  reduce  class  sues 
and  you  fail  to  retrain  the  present  corps  of  teachers,  very  little  change  will  take 
place  in  the  classroom  in  terms  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  latter  1  SbOs  we 
made  a  sign,f,cant  effort  towards  individualized  instruction  Curriculums  were 
-  developed  and  programs  for  individualization  were  implemented.  However,  we 
forgot  to  tram  teachers  as  to  how  to  individualize  instruction  and,  as  a  result 
these  programs  failed  Lowering  class  sizes  will  not  bnng  about  individualized 
instruction.  The  training  of  teachers  will.  Once  teachers  are  trained  to  be 
classroom  managers  once  they  are  trained  to  use  developmental  practices  in 
their  classrooms  then  the  lowering  of  class  sizes  wilt  have  dramatic  results 
Don't  put  the  cart  before  the  horse1 

One  significant  caveat  on  lowering  class  slje  for  the  at-risk  and 
economically  deprived  students  is  that  most  of  these  children  come  -om  our  cities 
which  have  overcrowded  and  antiquated  schools.  Many  of  the  school  districts 
cannot  lower  their  class  sizes  because  they  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  house 
additional  classrooms  Woonsocket  is  a  case  in  point  if  |  had  the  dollars  to  hire 
ten  additional  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  class  sizes.  I  would  be  unable 
to  do  so  because  I  do  not  have  the  classroom  space  available  for  additional 
classes 

A  few  years  agu  I  wrote  to  Senator  Chafer  and  you  indicating  that  many 
of  our  city's  schools  need  to  be  replaced  because  they  are  antiquated  In 
addition,  due  to  the  recent  baby  boom  and  the  influx  of  non-English  speaking 
students  our  elementary  schools  are  overcrowded  Thi*  bulqing  of  our  older 
schools  must  be  addressed  m  (.ommunities  across  the  country  if  we  wi*'  to 
provide  an  effective  learning  environment  for  teachers  and  students  Without 
adequate  facilities  many  of  the  schooK  that  could  must  benefit  from  smaller  class 
sizes  wn'l  not  be  able  to  participate  in  such  a  program  without  a  building 
program 

TVUe  X  Loan^  Forgiveness  for  Teachers 

This  conceot  was  r-ertainly  beneficial  in  the  Sixties  and  would  assist  in 
encouraging  individuals  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 

Title  IV  :__ New  Careers  for  Tea chers 

This    cor.ept    to    attract  minority    candidates    from    other    careers  into 

teaching    certainly    is    worthy    of  pursuit.    We    should    expand    this    to  include 

bilingual   persons   who   can   assist  in   the   teaching  of  our   non-Enghsn  speakinq 

children  ~  3 

Senator,  teacher  training  at  any  level  l5>  the  key  to  changing  the 
structure  of  education  today  Most  of  the  educational  initiatives,  such  as  raising 
graduation  requirements.  Choice,  and  national  report  cards  have  been  window 
dressings  The  real  ISsue  is  providing  sufficient  funds  to  retrain  our  present 
teachers,  to  encourage  the  best  of  our  youth  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
and  to  insure  that  teachers  take  up  the  challenge  of  policing  the  professional 
development  of  their  vocation 
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You  appear  to  recognise  this  need  m  much  of  what  is  proposed  in  your 
Nalior  il  Teacher  Act.  However  please  do'Vt  stop  at  the  doorway  to  change.  Each 
of  the  sections  of  your  legislation  outlines  a  process  for  providing  "seed  money," 
that  is,  funding  for  a  limited  time  period.  This  appioach  will  result  in  raising  the 
expectations  of  the  educational  community  only  to  slam  the  door  shut  by  shifting 
the  responsibility  for  funding  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  country. 

You're  correct  in  stating  that  the  "future  rests  upon  the  teachers  of 
today  "  But  we  must  insure  that  our  teachers  are  prepared  with  <j  wide  range  of 
pedagogical  skills  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  today's  youth. 

The  peace  that,  hopefully,  will  c  *ne  about  because  of  the  happenings  m 
Eastern  Europe  will  cause  dividends  that  could  be  invested  in  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  all  students.  Thib  means  providing  the  best  teachers  that  we 
possibly  can.  Your  legislation  is  a  start,  but  it  must  be  on-going  and  inclusive 
for  the  veteran  teachers,  as  well  as  the  beginning  teachers. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 
We  now  come  to  Dr.  Duerr.  I  apologize  for  the  misspelling  of  the 
name. 

Dr.  Duerr.  Actually,  when  I  saw  the  name  card  set  in  front  of 
me,  it  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home.  I'll  get  into  that  and  I'll 
explain  that  comment. 

Senator  Pell,  you  certainly  are  to  be  commended  for  your  contin- 
ued commitment  to  education.  It  is  my  privilege  to  sit  here  as  a 
representative  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  School  Principals 
and  to  give  some  feedback  from  my  experiences  as  a  principal  be- 
cause those  certainly  don't  exclude  my  experience  as  a  classroom 
teacher  with  30  years  in  a  career  in  education,  the  last  13  as  a 
building  principal,  but  much  of  it  as  a  teacher. 

I'm  a  principal  of  a  primary  level  building  with  kindergarten 
through  third  grade  students  and  those  in  Rhode  Island  who  are 
familiar  with  the  literacy  legislation  and  Drop-Out  Prevention  Act 
and  the  ramifications  for  that  in  the  classroom  are  very  familiar 
with  the  concept  of  inventive  spelling  and  many  of  my  children 
spell  my  name  this  way.  The  correct  spelling  is  on  the  roster  of  the 
panelists. 

When  I  first  looked  at  this  legislation  last  week,  the  first  section 
on  loan  forgiveness  for  teachers  kind  of  jumped  right  out  at  me. 
I  m  in  a  situation  now  I  have  four  sons  who  are  diligently  paying 
back  their  student  loans,  and  these  panelists  have  already  alluded 
to  the  demand  on  families  just  getting  established  of  paying  back 
student  loans  while  they're  balancing  the  mortgage  payments  and 
the  grocery  bill  And  I  think  this  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  can  provide  an  incentive  for  people  to  go  into  teaching  as  a 
career  The  lower  salaries  of  teachers  is  acknowledged  by  everyone 
except  maybe  for  some  of  the  taxpayers,  but  this  certainly  can  be 
an  incentive  for  people  and  I  think  this  is  a  valuable  component  of 
this  legislation.  As  a  parents,  as  an  educator  and  as  a  concerned 
citizen,  I  am  happy  to  endorse  that  concept  of  this  legislation. 

The  whole  area  of  class  size  is  certainly  an  area  that's  getting  a 
lot  of  focus  of  atter'.ion.  I  sat  on  committees  with  Marsha  Berger 
and  Harvey  Press  in  the  past  and  we've  discussed  this  a  lot.  Much 
of  the  attention  focus  is  on  the  needs,  particularly  in  the  urban 
areas  I  represent  the  other  end  of  the  State  both  geographically 
and  economically,  but  interestingly,  this  week  I  implemented  in  my 
building  a  breakfast  program,  its  new  for  Westerly  Its  an  old  hat 
kind  of  thing  for  many  districts,  I'm  well  aware.  Forty  percent  of 
my  students  are  coming  in  and  eating  breakfast  in  Westerly 
What  s  more  interesting  to  me  is  the  feedback  I'm  getting  from 
classroom  teachers  who  are  saying,  you  know,  she  has  stayed  in 
her  seat  all  morning,  this  youngster  is  doing  what  he's  supposed  to 
be  doing  in  school  and  is  able  to  focus  on  school  and  I've  read  lots 
of  data  on  the  value  of  breakfast  and  have  seen  it  evidenced  this 
week  But  my  concern  about  the  whole  area  of  class  size  and  I'm 
pleased  with  this  legislation  because  it  calls  for  studying  for  this, 
and  I  recognize  the  concerns  that  my  colleague  here  has  alluded  to 
as  far  as  space  goes,  but  the  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that 
we  need  to  look  at  what  happens  in  the  classroom  when  we  reduce 
that  class  size  We  have  a  lot  of  research  that  talks  about  effective 
teaching  and  unless  we  have  changes  in  the  teaching  strategies  in 
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that  smaller  class  size,  I  think  we're  going  to  see  little  change  in 
students'  performance.  We  talk  about  class  sizes  now  of  27  and  28 
as  being  very  large.  People  who  started  in  my  era  had  classes  of  37 
and  38,  but  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
students  who  walk  in  the  door  of  State  Street  School  in  Westerly 
and  we  didn't  walk  in  today  because  we  he  e  a  water  contamina- 
tion problem  in  Westerly  and  we're  on  vacation  a  day  early,  but 
the  needs  of  these  students  are  far,  far  different  from  the  needs  of 
the  students  who  walked  into  my  last  classroom  as  a  beginning 
teacher  over  30  years  ago.  We  need  to  look  at  the  research  and  I'm 
anxious  to  look  at  this  summary  of  the  research  on  the  Star  ; 
Project;  that's  new  to  me.  So,  I'm  pleased  to  see  that  research  con-  * 
cept  emphasized. 

The  model  programs  in  teacher  preparation  was  another  exciting 
aspect  for  me.  In  my  years  as  a  principal,  I've  had  a  goodly  number 
of  student  teachers  work  in  my  building.  I've  had  *\e  opportunity 
to  sit  with  faculty  members,  both  here  and  at  th  otate  university, 
and  discuss  my  concerns  about  the  need  for  pre-student  teacher, 
student  contact  and  I  think  that  that's  of  critical  importance.  I'm 
excited  because  right  now,  I  have  six  students  both  some  from  this 
college  from  some  from  the  university  who  are  coming  into  my 
building  as  a— for  experience  that  precedes  student  teaching  in 
classroom  observation,  tutorial  opportunities.  They're  going  to  ben- 
efit, my  students  are  going  to  benefit,  my  teachers  are  excited 
about  being  a  part  of  this. 

For  many  years  I've  been  an  advocate  of  a  teacher  mentor  kind 
of  concept.  Last  year,  I  had  two  new  teachers,  new  to  the  primary 
grades  in  my  building  and  I  was  fortunate  in  having  an  experi- 
enced, outstanding  classroom  teacher  at  the  same  grade  level  who 
agreed  to  serve  in  a  mentor  relationship  to  these  new  teachers. 
One  of  these  teachers  was  in  her  first  year  of  teaching.  She  had 
been  around  a  while  and  had  some  varied  experiences  in  alternate 
careers  not  because  she  was  trained  that  way,  she  was  trained  to 
teach  and  then  spent  10  years  waiting  to  get  a  job.  The  other  one 
came  to  the  primary  grades  from  the  secondary  level  having  been 
in  having  been  an  industrial  arts  teacher  and  in  that's  the  kind  of 
a  field  that  students  aren't  enrolling  in  too  much,  so  she  came  back 
and  got  her  masters  degree  and  certification  for  elementary.  Both 
of  those  teachers  teaching  in  a  new  experience  have  come  back  to 
me  time  and  again  saying  how  helpful  it  was  to  know  that  they 
could  go  to  this  other  teacher  with  their  questions,  with  their — and 
get  support.  That's— I  think  an  essential  part  of  a  good  teacher 
training  program  is  to  have  that  mentor  opportunity.  Look  at  the 
research  in  early  chilJhood  development  is  something  that's  very 
close  to  my  heart  and  I'm  pleased  to  see  an  emphasis  looking  at 
this  because  both  the  neophyte  and  the  veteran  teachers  need  to  be 
aware  of  what's  happening  in  the  area  of  early  childhood  education 
and  the  impact  that  must  have  on  our  classroom  instructional  pro- 
grams. 

The  emphasis  on  involving  teachers  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess is  something  that  we're  looking  at  and  we  have  a  number  of 
teachers  involved  in  in  Westerly  Some  of  the  comments  from  the 
earlier  panel  about  keeping  people  interested  and  retaining  our 
good  teachers,  we're  finding  hat  teachers  are  gaining  a  new  enthu- 
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siasm  because  they  are  being  listened  to.  We  are  fortunate  in  our 
community  to  have  a  strong  base  of  support  for  in  service  training 
for  staff  development.  Westerly  has  been  recognized  as  an  NEA 
laboratory  sight  ard  our  community  has  given  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  this.  Whac  pleases  me  is  when  I  sit  with  my  classroom 
teachers  and  they  say,  I'm  excited  about  teaching  again  because 
I'm  able  to  do  something  different,  but  that  in-service  training  has 
to  be  as  someone  said  earlier,  more  than  a  one-shot  deal.  It's  the 
ongoing  process.  There's  importance  of  strong  teacher  training, 
both  at  the  pre-service  level  and  in-service  level  and  is  certainly  es- 
sential not  only  to  improve  the  educational  program  but  also  to 
retain  the  competent  teachers  that  we  have  in  the  field.  The  acade- 
mies are  a  way  to  do  this,  too.  I  think  the  opportunities  to  interest 
minority  people  in  pursuing  educational  careers,  this  hasn't  been 
hit  upon  too  much,  but  and  that  is  not  something  I  see  in  my  dis- 
trict due  to  the  demographics  of  the  community,  but  certainly,  the 
incentive  for  minority  peopie  who  are  in  noncertifying  positions  in 
our  school  system  to  have  the  opportunities  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  get  that  teacher  training  program  and  become  certified  teach- 
ers can  be  a  strong  impetus  of  encouragement  for  these  people. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  endorse  these. 
There's  many  things  in  here  that  I— the  timing  is  good,  there  are 
things  that  I've  seen  over  the  years  as  important  aspects  of  teacher 
training  and  retaining  good  teachers  and  I'm  pleased  on  behalf  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  School  Principals  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  this  legislation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Duerr  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joyce  B.  Duerr 


Rhode  island  ^notor  Claiborne  Pell  is  to  b3  commended  tor  his  continued  commitment  to 
education  It  is  Indeed  a  pi  Ivllege  tc  represent  the  Rhode  island  Association  of  School  Principals 
In  testifying  on  behalf  of  Senator  Pell's  bill  St  676.  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1 989,  and  Its 
companion  bill  SI  675,  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act.  as  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Title  I  LOW  FORGIVENESS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Of  major  concern  today  are  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education  Those  rising  costs 
often  preclude  many  worthy  students  from  pursuing  a  college  degree  Students  who  do 
persevere,  often  with  the  assistance  of  student  loans,  find  themselves  burdened  with  student 
loon  repayments  at  the  very  time  they  are  attempting  to  establish  households  end  gain  a  foothold 
in  their  protessional  careers.  These  burdens  ot  loan  repayments,  housing  expenses,  and  rising 
a  ts  of  living  often  deter  competent  Individuals  from  entering  the  field  of  education  where, 
typically,  starting  salaries  are  below  those  offered  by  other  professions 

Title  I  of  Senate  Bill  *  1 676  can  be  a  strong  Incentive  for  students  to  pursue  a  career  In 
education  This  incentive  may  especially  motivate  minority  students  As  a  parent,  as  an 
educator ,  and  as  a  concerned  citizen.  I  highly  endorse  this  aspect  of  the  bill 

Title  II  CLASS  SI2E  RESEARCH    DEMONS1RA1ION  PROJECT 

There  is  significant  discussion  In  educational  circles  today  about  the  impact  of  class  size 
on  student  achievement  Class  size  clauses  are  appearing  in  teacher  contracts  with  increasing 
frequency 

The  1 99 1  Nat  tonal  Governor's  Repoi  t  encouraged  the  reduction  of  Ue*>  ;>iz&>  as  a  move 
toward  improving  education  The  Rhode  Island  Literacy  and  Dropout  Prevention  Act  addresses 
the  issue  oi  class  size  and  encourages  the  reduction  of  class  size  in  the  primary  grades  to  a 
maximum  of  fifteen  students  Legislation  is  currently  being  introduced  In  the  Rhode  Island 
Assembly  that  would  support  the  reduction  of  class  size 

At  the  present  time  the  research  data  on  the  Impact  of  ciass  size  on  student  achievement 
k  limited  Some  of  it  would  suggest  that  a  reduction  in  class  size,  in  and  ot  itselt ,  will  cto  Uttl* 
to  improve  student  performance  It  is  necessary,  In  my  opinion,  that  a  reduction  in  clfc>s  size 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  In  Instructional  approaches  U  the  same  teaching  strategies  used  In 
a  class  ot  twenlv-;ive  or  more  or  used  in  the  class  oi  limited  size,  l  would  hypothesize  that 
there  would  be  little  significant  change  In  the  student  perfor  mance 

There  has  been  considerable  research  conducted  in  ineareaof  effective  teaching  if  what 
we  know  about  effective  teaching  is  combined  with  a  reduction  in  class  size,  we  may  well  be  on 
nur  w*/  to  showing  significant  gains  in  student  pertormanc* 
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General  in ipe^ ions  rmur^  tduuatur  s.  especially  at  the  butldiiio  levd,  are  that  theieare 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  reduction  in  class  size  These  benefits  noeds  to  be 
substantiated  There  is  a  definite  need  for  further  research  in  this  area  I  endorse  Title  n  of 
this  oil! 

Title  III   MODEL  PROGRAMS  IN  TEACHER  PREPARATION  AND  PROMISING  PRACTICES 

Ine  ravnponent*  w  this  title  comprise  some  essential  principles  ni  teacher  preparation 
A  pai  tnei  ship  between  schools  and  universities  can  be  a  mutually  beneficial  marriage  In  my 
experience  as  a  principal  who  has  frequently  had  student  teachers  ass'gned  to  my  building,  I 
have  observed  a  definite  need  for  allege  students  to  gain  more  exposure  to  the  school  setting 
prior  to  their  student  teaching  experiences  I  am  most  pleased  this  /ear  to  hove  several  college 
students  observing  in  classrooms  and  providing  individual  tutorial  assistance  These 
experiences  can  xeatly  enhance  the  skills  brouoht  to  the  classroom  by  the  student  teacher 

I  also  Mrongly  support  the  concept  01  mRntoring  Beginning  teachers,  and  teachers 
changing  subject  areas  of  gr  «te  levels,  can  yieatly  benefit  from  the  mentoring  suppurt  of 
master  teachers 

Neophyte  and  veteran  teachers  alike  need  an  increased  awareness  of  recent  research  in 
early  childhood  development  This  research  can  have  a  major  impact  on  many  practices 
currently  in  place  in  our  primary  orades  As  a  principal  with  considerable  experience  in  the 
early  childhood  area,  I  am  particularly  cognlcant  of  this  need 

Programs  dfcigned  to  increase  teacher  involvement  In  decision- making  are  being 
developed  This  new  responsibility  for  teachers  should  be  reflected  In  teacher  preservlce  and 
inservice  treinng  programs  There  is  need  tor  further  study  in  this  area  If  properly 
Implemented,  this  concept  holds  a  potential  to  positively  impact  the  educational  scene. 

Title  ill  is  an  important  aspect  of  this  bill  it  is  through  strong  teacher  training 
programs,  both  at  the  preservlce  and  Inservice  levels,  that  wecan  most  effectively  Improve  our 
educational  programs    It  is  without  reservation  that  I  endorse  this  aspect  nf  .Senate  bill  * 
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Title  IV  NEW  CAREERS  FOR  TEAlHERb 

This  portion  of  the  bill,  designed  to  attract  minority  candidates  who  are  in  school 
support  oi  paraprofesslnal  positions,  into  teaching  careers  should  provide  a  strona  impetus  of 
encouragement 

Title  V  NATIONAL  TEACHER  ACADEMIES 

Title  VI  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  TEACHER  ACADEMIES 

These  aspects  of  the  bill  provide  opportunities  for  on-going  staff  development  programs 
while  also  giving  recognition  to  master  teachers  These  are  vital  components  of  any  progr  am 
desianed  to  develop  and  retain  outstanding  educators  for  our  schools  today 
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denote  6HI  it>?5.  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act,  closelv  parallels  biH  1676  a  particular 
strength  of  this  bill  In  the  Inclusion  of  an  induction  program  as  part  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
Working  with  a  mentor  teacher  during  the  initial  year  of  teaching  is  a  concept  that  l  have  long 
supported 

The  recognition  ot  master  teachers  is  a  viable  way  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of 
outstanding  pet  sonnel  Using  their  expertise  to  assist  In  the  envelopment  of  Inservlce  training 
xttvltles  can  be  a  beneficial  experience  for  all  those  Involved 

Other  concepts  encompassed  in  this  bill  emphasize  the  enhancement  of  teachers  serving 
in  specialized  areas  The  proposed  programs  to  accomplish  this  bear  stucV  and  consideration 

The  development  of  model  or  demonstration  programs  for  school  based  management  and 
shared  decisionmaking  would  provide  the  basis  for  the  stud/  and  research  of  these  management 
models  With  the  current  intei  est  in  this  area.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  the  effectiveness  of 
these  models  be  assessed  The  provisions  of  these  hills  would  provide  Incentives  for  school 
districts  to  experiment  with  school  based  management/shared  decisionmaking  projects 


Senate  Bills  1675  and  1676  provide  the  framework  to  support  strong  preservlce  and 
inservice  programs  designed  to  encourage  more  individuals,  including  minorities,  to  pursue 
education  &>  a  career  gua)  Ihe  provisions  for  loan  forgiveness,  grants,  teacher  ecatemte*, 
research,  and  the  development  and  support  of  model  programs  all  combine  to  present  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  strengthen  our  protesstonai  resources  in  the  educational  areru 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Ms.  Duerr— Dr. 
Duerr. 
Mrs.  Adelman. 

Mrs.  Adelman.  Thank  you.  The  Rhode  Island  Association  of 
School  Commit  ees  wants  to  thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  for  your  in- 
terest, concern,  support  for  education  and  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  your  many  years  of  effort  on  behalf  of  the  young. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  numbers  and  quality  of  teachers  is  a  vital 
component  of  all  the  educational  improvement  efforts  underway. 
School  committees  are  in  a  frustrating  position  of  carrying  out  the 
educational  wishes  of  their  local  communities.  This  is  frustrating 
because  we  hear  the  complaints  from  parents  about  teachers  and 
programs,  from  administrators  about  having  to  choose  between  pro- 
gram teachers,  materials  and  buildings  and  from  the  taxpayers 
about  the  high  cost  of  education. 

The  Association  of  School  Committees  feels  that  after  schools  are 
restructured,  curriculums  are  upgraded  and  new  teaching  styles 
developed,  ultimately  our  children's  educational  experience  are 
still  determined  by  the  teacher— how  the  teacher  incorporates 
these  new  measures  in  the  classroom.  When  the  doors  close  on  a 
classroom,  parents  and  the  community  must  be  assured  that  what 
has  been  planned  to  take  place  in  reality  does  take  place. 

Teacher  preparation  mentor  programs  must  result  in  high  cali- 
ber teaches,  thoroughly  prepared  in  academics,  new  methods  of 
curriculum  delivery,  ethnic  awareness  and  communication  skills. 
Local  school  districts  must  set  high  teaching  standards  and  expec- 
tations and  be  able  to  choose  the  best  and  qualified  applicants. 
They  must  also  be  able  to  see  the  standards  are  met  by  continually 
evaluating  teachers  and  providing  resources  to  help  teachers  meet 
them  Tenure  laws  and  collective  bargaining  agreements  make  per- 
formance monitoring  difficult  at  best  and  virtually  nonexistent  at 
worst.  There  is  little  incentive  for  some  teachers  to  improve  since 
they  are  protected  by  law  and  contract. 

In  the  area  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  people  interested  in 
teaching,  salary  incentives  must  be  competitive,  working  conditions 
need  to  be  stimulating  and  avenues  must  be  in  place  to  allow  en- 
tering teachers  to  enter  the  profession  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  loan  forgiveness  will  help  alleviate  possible  teacher  short- 
ages. 

Reducing  class  size  is  a  much  discussed  issue.  In  the  demonstra- 
tion project,  thorough  data  collection  and  evaluation  is  crucial.  It 
must  be  clear  that  if  there  is  improved  learning,  the  change  in  stu- 
dent class  size  reduction  not  because  of  other  changes  in  program. 
Reducing  class  size  increases  building  cost.  Without  adequate  funds 
to  resolve  these  needs,  the  demonstration  project  will  show  results 
that  could—cannot  be  readily  transferred  to  other  districts. 

Establishing  model  programs  in  teacher  preparation  and  promis- 
ing practices  has  good  aspects.  School  systems  like  businesses  have 
wanted  to  fine  tune  incoming  teachers,  not  to  completely  retrain 
them  Working  in  partnership  with  higher  education  will  only  help 
if  universities  listen  to  school  system's  needs. 

We  strongly  support  New  Careers  for  teachers  and  minority  can- 
didates as  long  as  standards  for  hiring  are  not  compromised  and 
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that  the  pilot  programs  keep  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  still 
to  improve  the  educational  experience  of  our  students. 
Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Adelman  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Terri  Adelman 

The  Rhode   Island  Association  or   hi  hool  I'om.n  i  t  tees  wonts  to 
thank   Senatoi    Pell    for   hi*    mH'iiM,   concern,    and  support  roi 
education     and    tc  ac  know  I  edgt    tht*  ac  h  i  e  venit-n  t  s  of  his  many 
years  of  effort  on  behalt    ot    the  young. 

These   two  pieces  of   legislation  again  snow  that  he  is 
continually  attempting    to    ins>,ove  the  education  our  students 
.  ectMve.     Addressing   thj-   i-^uo  ot    numbers  end  quality  of 
teachers   is  a  vital   component  of  all    the  educational 
improvement   efforts  uncle*  way  . 

The  Association  feels   t   «t    after    schools  ate  r  e- ».r  uc  tur  ed  , 
school-based  management    is   implemented,  run  iculumfi  are 
upcraded  and  new  teaching  styles  developed,   ultimately  our 
children's  educational   expeiicnce   is  still   determined  by  how 
the  teacher    incorporates   these  new  meusui  es   in   the  classroom. 

Teacher   preparation  must   result    in  high  caliber  teachers, 
thoroughly  prepared    in  ai  ..domu ... ,   new  methods  of  curriculuo. 
delivery,   ethnic   awaieness,    and  communication  skills.  Local 
school   districts  must   set   high    teaching  standards  and 
expectations,   and  be  ab 1 e  to  choose  the  best  qualified 
applicants.      They  must   also  be  able   to  see  that  these 
stanCrds  are  met  by  continually  evaluating   teachers  and 
providing  resources   to  help   teachers  meet    them.      Tenure  ]awb 
and  collective?  bargaining  agreements  make  performance 
monitoring  difficult   at  best,   and  virtually  no-existent  at 
worst.      There   is   little   incentive  for   some  teachers  to 
improve  since   they   are  protected  by   law  and  contract  which 
requires  prove  of    incompetency  for   dismissal.      The  Rhode 
Island  Association  ot   School   Committees   iRlASC)   wants   to  see 
schools  have  greater   recourse  prior    to   teachers  becoming 
incompetent.      If  all   of    the  above  does  not    take  place,  all 
other   efforts   to    improve  education  will   be   in  vain.      When  the 
door  clo-        on  a  classroom,   parents  and   the  community  must  be 
assured   that  what  has  been  planned   to   take  place,    in  reality, 
does   take  „>)ace. 

In   the  area  of    increasing   the  numbers  of   people    inte.  ested  in 
teaching,    salary    incentives  must   be  competitive  enough  to 
attract   the  "best,   brightest   and  most  caring  people1';  working 
conditions   need    to  be  stimulating;      and  avenues  must   be  in 
place   to  ailow  one   to  enter    the    teaching  profession    in  a 
variety  ot    *ays.      Therefore,    legislation    like  $ .      i 67«  ^nd 
1676  which   focus  on   i  ru  leasing   the  numbers    mU  caliber  ot 
teacher*    ire   to   |„>  upp  1  luded    inj  supposed. 
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S.    1676  has  more  positive  components.      It  addresses  the 
teaching  profession  as  a  whole   instead  of  dividing  teachers 
into  categories.     Also,  S.    1676  stipulates  the  amounts  that 
can  be  expanded  for  administrative  costs  and   it  allows  local 
education  agencies  to  make  direct   requests  for  funds. 

In  S.    1676  the   loan  forgiveness  Hill  help  alleviate  possible 
teacher  shortages  especially  for  rural   districts   that  may 
have  more  difficulty  attracting  teachers.   The  special  ruling 
will   help   if  a  fifth   year   education  course  becomes  necessary 
for  certification. 

Reducing  class  size  is  a  much  discussed   issue.  Primarily 
because   it   requires  large  fundinQ  for   the  increase   in  staff. 
In  the  demonstration  project   thorough  data  collection  and 
evaluation  is  crucial.      It  must  be  clear   that    if  there  is 
improved   learning,    that  ct»ange   is  due  to  class  size  reduction 
not  because  of  other   changes   in  program.     Reducing  class  size 
not  only   increases  personnel  costs,   but  also  building  costs, 
if  no  other   scheduling  solutions  are  available.  Without 
adequate  funds   to  resolve   these  needs,    the  demonstration 
project   Hill    show  results    that  can  not  be  readily  transferred 
to  other  districts. 

Establishing  model   programs   *n  teacher  preparation  and 
promising  practices  has  good  aspects.     Schuol    systems,  like 
businesses,   have  wanted  to   f   ne  tune   incoming   teachers  not  to 
completely  train  them.     working   in  partnership  with  higher 
education  will   help   if  universities   listen  to  what  local 
schools  need.     The  mentor  component    is  excellent  because  it 
gives   local   schools  qreator   ability   to  help   new  teachers. 

RIASC  supports   teacher    involvement    *n  some  policy  and 
governance  decisions  and   feels  mo^t  school   systems  do  that. 
However ,   until    it    is   required    that   all    tactions  making 
"cCisions  have  the  r espons i b i 1 i t /  of  accountability   the  team 
in  some  areas  must  be   limited.     Otherwise  the  parents  and 
community  have  no   recourse   in  making  changes.  School 
Committees  may   not   be  re  trlectei    and  super  l  ntend«?nts  may  be 
fired   if   they  do  not   perform  a*,   is  desired.      That    is  not  the 
case  with  teachers. 

New  careers  for   teachers  and  minOi  i ty  candidates  we  can 
support   as    long  as  standards   tor   hiring  dre   not  compromised, 
and   that    the  pilot  progiam  keeps   in  mind   that    the  ultimate 
goal    is  still    to    improve   the  education^   experience  of  our 
students;   not    to    increase  minority    teachers.      Some  of  the 
programs  for  minorities  should  really  be  offered   to  all 
teachers • 

The  Na  t i ona 1   Ac  ad em i es  ar e  a  good    i dea .     R I ASC  hopes  that 
although   they  are  focused  on  specific  subject  areas  that 
time   is  allocated  during  developing  methods  of   instruction  to 
integrating   tr    t   subject   with  others,  RIASC  does  question  why 
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the  Congressional   academies  are  an  add-on.     Couldn't  the 
academy's  function  be  a  collaboration  of    local   schools  a.»d 
universities.     Thereby)    the  best   teachers  are  not  totally 
pulled  out  of  the  classroom  but   tneir   time  used  differentv. 
Also,   are  the  academies  a  duplication  of   tru?  services  tr  at 
the  Department  of  Education  should  be  urovuling, 

S.    1675  addresses  many  of   the  same  areas.     The  teacher  corpse 
is  an  effort  RIASC  can  support.     RIASC  was  encouraged  to  see 
that  evaluation  will  be  used   in   the  selection  process  for  tne 
senior    teacher  corps. 

In  Title  VI   -  Teachers  of  Children  with  Handicaps 
Enhancement,   R 1 ASC  assumes   *!i.*t   using   the   term  'Mainstream" 
is  synonymous  with   the  LRF  *nd  that    tnest*  sa.ne  funds  can  be 
used  for  both. 

RIASC  agrees   that   Scr.uo  1   flawed  Management /Snai  ed  Decision 
can  be   tried  further   to  see   if  schools  are  more  effective. 
Again   the   issue  of  t espons i c i I i t y  and  accountability  must  be 
addressed  and  clarified. 
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Senatoi  Pell.  Thank  ycu  very  much,  indeed,  Mrs.  Adelman. 
Your  complete  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as  that  of 
all  our  witnesses,  as  read. 

We  now  come  to  Mrs.  McQuade,  National  Legislative  Chairman 
of  the  Rhode  Island  PTA,  Parents  Teachers  Association. 

Mrs.  McQuade.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell.  I'd  like  to  begin  by 
thanking  you  for  your  long-time  support  of  PTA  and  inviting  us  to 
participate  in  this  important  forum. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  Rhode  Island 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  15,500  members,  in  supporting 
the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act  and  National  Teaching  Act  of  1989. 

In  regards  to  S.  1675,  Rhode  Island  PTA  is  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Bill's  Statement  of  Purpose,  recognizing  that  the  success 
of  educational  reform^  required  for  school  improvement  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Nation's  abilities  to  attract  and  employ  caring, 
competent  and  skilled  teachers. 

Rhode  Island  PTA  recognizes  and  applauds  the  accomplishments 
of  many  Rhode  Island  school  districts  in  regards  to  staff  develop- 
ment and  in-service  training  programs.  We'd  like  to  note  the 
merits  of  Title  II,  professional  development  academies  provisions 
with  a  special  interest  in  parenting  education.  Our  concern  lie? 
with  the  sense  of  isolation  and  feeling  of  confusion  that  many  par- 
ji.ts  experience  today  as  a  direct  result  of  hard  economic  realities, 
changing  family  structure,  and  cultural  differences  in  parenting 
techniques.  Many  are  in  dire  need  of  such  guidance  and  support  as 
this  would  provide. 

We  would  like  to  echo  the  National  PTA  s  concern  regarding  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  minorities  who  are  entering  college  and 
the  rising  number  of  those  in  college  who  are  not  choosing  teaching 
as  a  career.  This  reality  is  not  only  a  detriment  to  minority  stu- 
dents, but  is  a  great  loss  to  the  entire  student  population  whose 
educational  environment  should  reflect  the  multicultural  reality  of 
the  world  the\  live  in  by  their  parents'  side  and  the  one  they  will 
enter  as  independent  citizens.  Title  III  of  this  bill  speaks  well  to 
this  issue. 

In  keeping  with  PTAs  98-  year  old  commitment  to  two  basic  be- 
liefs, that  is  children  are  the  future  and  that  everyone  needs  to 
care  about  all  children,  we  believe  that  Title  IV,  bilingual  teacher 
enhancement  and  Title  VI,  education  of  the  handicapped  teacher 
enhancement  will  help  to  ease  the  growing  problems  of  language 
minont>  students  and  students  with  special  needs  here  in  Rhode 
Island  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Rhode  Island  PTA  is  committed  to  tb?  principle  that  our  very 
young  children  need  and  deserve  special  care,  nuturance  and  in- 
struction. It  is  with  some  dismay  that  we  have  learned  of  the  short 
average  tenure  of  our  early  childhood  education  teachers  and  the 
apparent  lack  of  quality  and  specialized  instruction  available  to 
such  teachers,  particularly  amid  the  burgeoning  demand  for  pre- 
school and  kindergarten  instructors.  We  are  relieved  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  this  problem  and  are  pleased  to  support  its 
efforts  in  the  form  of  Title  V  of  this  bill. 

Agreeing  with  the  congressional  findings  that  mastery  of  subjects 
in  the  mathematics  and  science  fields  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future,  we  support  Title  VII  and  its  goals  Like  the  National 
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PTA.  we  also  are  concerned  with  the  under-representation  of 
women  and  minorities  who  are  not  counseled  into  math  and  sci- 
ence careers. 

Rhode  Island  PTA  wholeheartedly  welcomes  the  shared  decision- 
making initiatives  that  are  addressed  in  Title  VIII,  recognizing  the 
opportunity  such  provisions  would  offer  parents  and  teachers  to 
more  effectively  impact  the  operations  of  their  individual  schools. 

In  regards  to  S  167*>,  the  findings  are  indeed  sobering  and  yet  we 
agree  with  their  hopeful  conclusion  that  the  Federal  government 
has  a  leadership  role  in  leading  the  charge  for  a  renewed  public 
commitment  to  the  support  of  teachers  and  teacher  training. 

The  Rhode  Island  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  supports  the 
vital  measures  addressed  in  these  bills.  We  believe  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  longstanding  tradition  of  PTA  efforts  to  strengthen 
our  public  schools  and  to  insure  that  educational  reform  benefits 
all  children. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  Mrs.  McQuade. 
I  would  like  to  return  to  Dr.  Duerr  for  a  moment.  You  say  40 
percent  of  the  youngsters  in  Westerly  are  now  having  breakfast? 
Ms.  Duerr.  In  my  school. 
Senator  Pell.  In  your  school. 
Ms.  Duerr.  In  my  school. 

Senator  Pell  Basically  this  cost  is  borne  by  the  community? 
Ms.  Duerr.  That's  correct. 

Senator  Pell  What  are  the  reasons  why  they  should  have  break- 
fast at  school  rather  than  at  home? 

Ms  Duerr.  Because  I've  strongly  suspected  that  many  of  the 
children  in  my  school  don't  have  breakfast  and  in  some  cases,  chil- 
dren may  have  breakfast  at  home  but  they've  had  breakfast  so 
early  before  they're  dropped  off  at  the  day  care  providers  at  seven 
o'clock  as  the  parents  go  off  to  their  first  shift  job,  that  by  the  time 
ten  o'clock  rolls  around,  that  breakfast  is  no  longer  standing  by 
them. 

Senator  Pell  Is  yours  the  only  school  in  Westerly  that  gives 
breakfast? 

Ms  Duerr  All  primary  grade  schoolb  have  started  the  breakfast 
program. 

Senator  Pell  How  much  does  it  cost  the  students  to  get  break- 
fast? 

Ms  Duerr.  Foi  students  who  qualify  for  free  lunch  under  the 
Federal  lunch  program,  that  breakfast  is  free.  If  they  qualify  for 
reduced  price  lunch,  they  pay  twenty  five  cents,  and  all  other  chil- 
dren pay  forty  cents. 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  be  the  number  of  children  who  pay 
the  forty  cents,  full  freight? 

Ms  Duerr.  In  my  building,  I  don't  have  the  specific  data  on  that, 
but  it's  probably  about  a  third  of  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Two-thirds  get  reduced? 

Ms.  Duerr.  Get  reduced  or  free. 

Senator  Pell.  Some  of  the  school  based  proposals  would  create  a 
team  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  of  parent  community 
representatives  to  make  decisions  regarding  the  school  day  tradi- 
tionally made  in  the  past  by  the  central  administration.  How  do 
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each  of  >ou  view  the  idea  that  there  should  be  greater  decision 
making  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves? 

Mr.  Connors.  Senator  Pell,  that  is  paramount  I  think  to  bring- 
ing about  change  in  education.  I  think  if  you  look  across  the  State, 
across  this  Nation,  more  and  more  school  systems  

Senator  Pell.  Can  you  hear? 

Mr.  Connors.  More  and  more  schools  are  recognizing  that  in 
order  to  change  schools,  you  have  to  give  the  parents,  the  teachers 
and  others  that  right  to  participate  and  I  think  if  you  look,  for  ex- 
ample, here  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  we  have  a  school  without 
a  principal.  There  are  other  communities  that  have  brought  in  that 
concept  and  it's  necessary  just  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  that 
if  we  re  going  to  have  teacher  training,  it  should  be  done  at  the 
colleges,  it  should  be  done  on  the — in  the  local  communities  and 
teachers  in  that  community  ought  to  shape  what  that  program  is 
going  to  be  and  what  are  the  needs  that  they  need  to  bring  about 
in  terms  of  staff  development.  Participation— articipatory  manage- 
ment in  every  school  district  I  think  is  tantamount  to  bringing 
about  change  in  any  legislation  that  helps  to  bring  in  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  and  help  to  retrain  the  administrators  so  that 
they  can  give  up  that  territory,  I  think  we'll  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  how  schools  are  structured  in  the  future. 

Ms.  Duerr.  The  district  in  which  I  work  has  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  having  a  participatory  management  approach  in  the 
school  system.  Interestingly,  the  initial  impetus  for  this  came  from 
the  school  committee  level  where  we  had  one  .^dividual  who  was 
involved  in  personnel  management  in  private  industry  who  was 
very  interested  in  the  quality  circle  approach  to  manage  it  from  an 
industry  peispective  and  encouraged  the  school  system  to  get  in- 
volved. We  now  have  active  involvement  in  this  type  of  program. 
We  have  one  building  that  operates  almost  totally  with  the  partici- 
patory management  team  comprised  of  classroom  teachers.  There 
is  a  principal  in  another  building  who's  assigned  in  an  umbrella 
approach  to  that  building,  but  the  day-to-day  decisions  ar^  made  by 
that  team  of  teachers  in  that  building. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Connors  mentioned  earlier  that  there's  a 
school  in  Rhode  Island  that  had  no  principal  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
desire,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Connors.  We  have  a  school  in  Woonsocket  that  I  thought 
that  was  at  a  time  when  everybody  was  talking  about  empowering 
of  teachers  and  rather  than  talk  about  it,  we  did  it  I  went  tc  the 
school  and  I  asked  the  teachers  if  they  would  be  interested,  they 
said  the>  liked  the  concept  and  the  Union  was  very  cooperative 
and  the  teachers  guild  as  well  as  oar  school  committee,  so  we 
turned  over  the  full  responsibility  to  that  school  to  the  teachers 
and  it's  in  its  fourth  year  and  it's  actually  worked  out  very  well. 

Senator  Pell.  From  a  mechanical  viewpoint,  procedural  view- 
point, how  does  that  work;  who  brings  the  group  to  order? 

Mr.  Connors.  What  the  teachers  do  is  they  have  a  rotating 
chairpe  son  that  each  of  the  teachers  takes  a  turn  serving  as  chair- 
person just  to  make  sure  there  is  one  person.  For  example,  if  we 
have  administrative  meetings,  that— then  that  individual  is  repre- 
sented there.  But  each  of  the  teachers  are  given  out  various  respon- 
sibilities that  were  in  the  past  taken  on  by  the  principal  of  the 
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Su  ??rx-  i  -ll  glves  them  a  better  understanding  of  what  some  of 
the  difficulties  are  in  the  dpv  to-day  operations  of  the  school.  It's 
gotten  them  more  involved,  ;rtainly  has  lengthened  their  school 
day  and  in  some  schools,  I  think  it's  like  team  teaching.  The  teach- 
ers have  to  be  committed  to  it,  they  have  to  be— personalities  have 
to  mesh,  but  if  you  can  get  that  kind  of  participatory  management, 
it  s  more  effective  than  one  individual  because  now  you're  expand- 
ing the  brain  power  and  the  responsibilities  over  several  and  I 
think  it  s— in  many  schools  it  can  be  a  very  effective  way  of  man- 
aging school. 

Senator  Pell.  Does  the  chairmanship  rotate? 

Mr.  Connors.  Yes. 

Senator  Pell.  Alphabetical  order  or  how  does  that  work? 

Mr.  Connors.  They  make  that  decision,  we  told  them,  when  they 
took  over  the  school  here,  the  guidelines,  you  make  the  decision,  so 
they  rotates.  Some  years  they've  had  all  seven  teachers  involved  as 
the  chairperson,  other  years  it's  only  been  four.  But  they  make  the 
decision  as  to  how  it  will  rotate. 

Senator  Pell.  Sort  of  like  Swiss  government. 

Mr.  Connors.  That's  right. 

Mrs.  Adelman.  I  also  feel  that  it's  vital  for  our  schools  to  have 
input  from  the  teachers  and  parents.  I  think  many  school  systems 
are  heading  that  way,  some  of  them  much  more  slowly  than  others 
I  think  it  really  depends  on  the  climate  in  the  school  and  the  pror> 
lems  the  school  systems  have  in  managing  their  students.  I  come 
from  Barnngton,  we  don't  have  as  many  problems  as  some  of  the 
inner-city  schools.  We  do  strategic  planning.  Our  teachers  are  very 
involved  in  what's  going  on  in  our  schools.  They  plan  the  in-servic- 
ing, they  give  the  in-servicing  We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talents  in  our  system.  Parents  are  very  involved.  That  doesn't 
happen  in  an  inner-city  school,  you  don't  get  the  parents  involved 
and  teachers  have  so  many  other  problems  to  deal  with  with  their 
students,  so  I  think  that  requires  a  great  deal  more  work  and  ef- 
forts, but  I  think  it's  important. 

Senator  Pell.  Mrs.  McQuade. 

Mrs  McQuade.  I  agree  totally.  I  think  it's  clear  that  children 
school  performance  increases  proportionally  to  their  parental  in- 
volvement And  I  think  that  parents  would  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  more  meaningful  input.  We  agree  totally. 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  the  most  novel  idea 
that  s  come  along  is  that  you  can  govern  by  the  teacher  body  as  a 
whole,  that  maybe  principals  are  not  needed  in  every  school. 

Mr  Connors  I  think,  Senator,  you're  certainly— I  think  effective 
leadership  is  important  anyway  that  you  can  obtain  it  in  the  school 
and  I  think  unfortunately  our  schools  are  the  last  pillar  of  our  soci- 
ety that  haven  t  changed  over  the  decade.  If  we  do  not  change, 
don  t  restructure  them,  then  I  think  that  some  of  the  future  doom 
that  we  see  in  education  will  take  place.  Your  legislation  talks  to 
retraining  teachers  and  please  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  speak- 
ers said  earlier,  our  teachers  have  been  in  the  profession  a  long 
time,  many  of  them  have  probably  got  another  ten  or  twelve  years 
before  they  retire.  These  people  have  to  be  retrained,  they  have  to 
look  at  what  we  know  about  how  children  learn  and  change  their 
teaching  strategies  If  we  can  do  that  and  then  be  free  enough  from 
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school  committee  superintendents  and  principals  to  say,  here,  run 
the  schools,  involve  the  parents,  then  I  think  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. Otherwise,  it's  going  to  be  more  of  the  same.  I  think  much  of 
your  legislation  speaks  to  that  and  therefore,  I  think  that  you 
should  be  commended  along  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  to  push  as 
much  as  you  can  for  teacher  training,  teacher  participation  in 
management  and  involvement.  Total  school  committee  running  of 
schools  shouldn't  be  done  by  one  individual. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  State  that  you 
know  of  that  share  principals,  or  in  Westerly?  We  know  of  a  school 
with  no  principal  in  Woonsocket,  are  there  any  other  examples  of 
this  in  the  state? 

Mr.  Connors.  One  I  think  is  Minnesota.  Most  people  are  afraid 
of  it.  It's  like  much  of  what  you  hear  today,  most  of  us  in  educa- 
tion, once  you  tell  us  we  have  to  change,  we'll  change  and  do  a 
great  job.  However,  if  we  are  not  told  to  change  or  asked  to  change, 
we're  content  with  staying  with  the  status  quo.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  look  at  new  ways  of  structuring  our  schools  and  say  to 
teachers,  you  want  to  run  the  school,  do  it,  give  them  their  respon- 
sibility and  hold  them  accountable.  And  unfortunately,  school  com- 
mittees and  superintendents  and  others  are  aft  aid  to  make  that 
leap,  but  I  think  you  have  to  believe  in  teachers;  given  the  respon- 
sibility, they  can  t  wait  to  get  into  school.  Being  told  what  to  do 
every  step  of  the  way,  then  it  makes  their  job  very  frustrating. 

Senator  Pell.  But  as  far  as  you  know,  in  Rhode  Island,  there's 
no  other  example? 

Mr.  Connors.  It's  the  only  school  in  the  Nation. 

Senator  Pell.  The  only  school  in  the  Nation.  One. 

Mr.  Connors.  We  are  willing  to  do  it  in  all  schools  in  Woon- 
socket if  we  could  find— because  it  does  cost,  of  course,  you  have  to 
make  sure  you  have  adequate  staff,  that  you  have  adequate  clerica! 
help  and  that  you  can  insure  that  the  teachers  have  the  time  for 
planning. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Duerr.  I'd  like  to  respond  to  that  sitting  here  representing 
the  Rhode  Island  Association  of  School  Principals,  I  have  to  re- 
spond to  that. 

First  of  all,  I  think  Mr.  Connors  made  a  very  important  point,  he 
talked  about  a1!  seven  teachers  getting  involved.  That's  the  size  of 
that  school.  The  school  in  Westerly  without  a  principal  has  seven 
teachers.  Perhaps  if  all  the  schools  were  that  size,  we  could  do 
away  with  principals.  But  I  think  those  of  us  who  work  in  build- 
ings that  are  larger  see  many— many  other  roles  for  the  principals 
and  I  think  that  s  the  key.  The  classroom  teachers  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  making  those  decisions  that  effect  what's  happening  in 
the  classroom.  I  think  there's  definitely  still  a  role  for  the  building 
principals  and  that  role  would  change.  It  might  include  such  things 
as  becoming  more  aware  of  some  of  the  research  that's  out  there 
and  being  a  resource  person  to  the  teacher  teams,  getting  that 
gather  that  information  for  them. 

Senator  Pell.  Another  question  for  each  of  you,  what's  the  obsta- 
cle that  you  find  the  most  difficult  in  recruiting  teachers  for  your 
schools? 

Mr  Connors.  Concluding? 
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Senator  Pell.  No,  what  's  the  biggest  obstacle  in  recruiting  some- 
body to  teach  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Connors.  I  think  it's  been  spoken  of  by  many  of  the  panels. 
Unfortunately,  education  today  is  given  a  bum  wrap,  when  in  reali- 
ty if  you  look  at  the  statistics,  we're  doing  a  better  job  today  in 
American  public  education  than  we've  ever  done.  I  think  the  big- 
gest problem  we  have  is  that  people  always  get  lip  service  to  im- 
proving the  qualities  of  education,  but  they  don't  want  to  invest  in 
it. 

The  final  remark  and  on  my  paper  that  I  gave  to  you  is  that  I 
hope  that  through  the  efforts  that  are  happening  in  Europe  and 
around  the  world,  we  can  lower  our  defense  budget  and  the  Federal 
government  will  play  a  major  role  in  investing  in  education,  that's 
what  we  need.  We  also  have  to  say  to  teachers,  it's  a  full-time  job, 
240  aays  a  year,  come  in,  we'll  pay  you  $60,000  or  $70,000  a  year.  I 
think  that  kind  of  approach  along  with  the  ability  to  make  some  of 
the  decisions  about  what  happens  in  school  will  make  significant 
changes,  but  until  we're  willing  to  make  that  kind  of  leap,  teachers 
work  all  year,  pay  them  $75,000,  $80,000,  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  reluctant  because  in  the  sixties  when  your  legislation  in 
terms  of  writing  off  students  loans  first  came  in,  people  were  com- 
mitted to  working  in  the  social  agencies  and  in  education.  Today 
we  have  a  very  materialistic  society,  people  are  interested  in  the 
dollar,  they  have  to  be  when  you  look  at  the  price  of  things,  so  that 
a  lot  of  people  for  tremendous  very  practical  reasons  choose  not  to 
go  into  education.  The  other  thing,  anyone  going  into  education  has 
to  first  of  all  have  a  love  of  all  children,  have  a  commitment  to 
learning,  love  the  learning  process  and  be  dedicated  to  this  whole 
business  of  public  education.  If  you  don't  possess  those  qualities, 
don't  go  into  it  because  you're  going  to  frustrated. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Duerr. 

Ms.  Duerr  Personally,  I  haven't  encountered  any  difficulties  in 
recruiting  teachers.  Westerly  being  a  suburban  community,  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  and  a  relatively  good,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, teacher  salary  structure,  we  have  not  had  a  problem  recruiting 
very  competent  teachers,  particularly  at  the  elementary  level. 
There  are  areas  of  specialized  training  where  we  are  having  diffi- 
culty, areas  such  as  the  math,  science  field,  health  education, 
school  nurse  teachers  are  some  of  the  areas  that  we  are  finding  it 
difficult. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  that  there  are  nurses  back  in  the 
schools  getting  training  and  I'm  sure  that's  because  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  order  to  be  a  school  nurse,  you're,  in  fact,  a  school  nurse 
teacher  who's  a  trained  teacher  and  part  of  their  role  is  health 
education. 

Senator  Pell.  Mrs.  Adelman. 

Mrs.  Adelman  I  think  it  also  depends  v,n  the  system  that  you 
come  from,  some  areas  have  difficulty  and  some  areas  do  not  have 
difficulty,  but  if  I  were  to  look  it  at  it  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
obviously,  salary  is  an  aspect  of  it;  but  I  think  a  big  part  of  it  is  the 
perception  of  the  teaching  profession  and  we  have  now  for  10  years 
listened  to  what  a  terrible  job  our  teachers  are  doing,  how  awful 
our  education  system  is,  and  everybody  blames  the  fact  that  theses 
children  are  coming  in  without  breakfast,  they're  coming  from 
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homes  and  that's  for  some  reason  the  teachers'  fault.  I  have 
three— two  children  in  college.  Teaching  is  not  something  that 
they're  looking  into  because  what  do  they  hear— they  don't  hear 
anything  positive  about  the  profession.  I  think  if  just  one  time 
somebody  acknowledged  the  fact  that  we  are  educating  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  students  than  any  of  these  other  countries,  we 
deal  with  special  Ed.  students,  we  deal  with  the  larger  minority  of 
students,  if  we  make  it  something  that  is  a  challenge  and  it  s  a 
wonderful  thing  that  we're  doing,  I  think  other  people  might  possi- 
bly be  more  interested  in  joining  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  it's  not  so  much  that  we're  doing  a  worse 
job  but  it  is  that  other  countries  are  doing  a  better  job. 

Mrs.  Adelman.  Yes,  but  comparing  apples  and  apples 

Senator  Pell.  It  should  be  positive. 

Mrs.  McQuade.  I  agree  totally  with  what  she  just  said,  that  one 
way  that  parents  might  be  able  to  encourage  their  children  to  go 
into  the  teaching  profession  is  if  they  themselves  knew  a  little  bit 
more  about  it  and  had  a  stronger  relationship  in  the  school,  they 
might  be  able  to  it.  Many  do  understand,  but  it's  through  their 
direct  involvement  in  parent  teacher  groups  that  they  learn  about 
the  workings  of  the  school  or  come  to  appreciate  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and/or  the  principal,  but  I  think  that  their  could  be  help 
from  that  point. 

Senator  Pell.  Maybe  they  are  experimenting  with  high  salaries 
in  Rochester  where  they're  offering,  I  believe  sixty-five,  seventy 
thousand  a  year  as  a  base  pay  and  they're  studying  that  and  fol- 
lowing that  closely  tc  see  what  will  happen  and  1  think  Mr  Con- 
nors mentioned  that  teachers  should  be  teaching  240  days  a  year, 
that's  true,  too,  of  the  students,  they  ought  to  be  learning  240  days 
a  year  

Mr  Connors.  Well,  Senator  

Senator  Pell  [continuing.]  Instead  of  180  days. 

Mr  Connors  [continuing.]  Think  one  thing  you  have  to  be  care- 
ful of.  if  teachers  never  have  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  stu- 
dents thev  11  never  be  able  to  develop.  One  of  the  problems  we 
have  now/if  >ou  put  in  a  full  day  at  teaching,  you  don't  have  time 
fur  meetings  after  school.  I  think  people  have  to  also  recognize  that 
more  of  the  same  isn't  going  to  bring  quality  A  child  needs  some 
time  to  grow  and  develop  in  other  ways  Teachers  need  time  to 
grow  and  deve^'  "n  other  ways,  just  as  parents,  we'd  love  to  send 
our  children  aeplace  so  we  can  grow,  I  think  it's  the  same  for 

teacher*.  You  cannot  have  children  in  school  240  days  of  the  year 
and  expect  teachers  to  be  there  and  see  any  change  Teachers  need 
time  for  staff  development.  We  don't  give  that  to  them,  they  don't 
have  that,  that's  why  I'm  so  excited  about  your  legislation  It  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  afford  teachers  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  de- 
velop Without  that,  we  will  not  bring  about  change,  so  I  disagree 
that  we  need  to  keep  the  children  school  for  more  days  For  exam- 
ple, m  Japan,  they  have  children  coming  for  more  days,  it's  not 
teacher  time,  it's  "for  enrichment  activities.  It  s  a  whole  different 
approach  and  people  fail  to  recognize  that  So  that  teachers  need 
the  time,  the  professional  growth.  Give  me  those  30.  40  extra  days 
with  my  teachers  and  we'll  make  substantial  changes  in  education. 
But  also  understand  that  children  learn  in  other  ways  and  they 
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shouldn  t  be  in  little  square  boxes  all  of  the  time,  we  need  to  reach 
out  into  the  community,  we  need  alternative  forms  of  education. 

Senator  Pell.  I  agree,  too,  with  the  importance  of  investing  in 
education.  There  is  no  greater  investment  this  Nation  can  make 
As  I  ve  said  many  times,  really  the  strength  of  our  Nation  ^s  not  in 
its  weapons  of  destruction  machines  of  construction,  the  real 
strength  is  the  sum  total  of  the  education  and  character  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Connors.  Senator  Pell,  and  you  ve  been  a  friend  of  education 
all  of  your  years  in  the  Senate  and  you  certainly  have  stood  up  and 
insured  that  moneys  have  been  invested  in  education,  but  across 
this  country,  if  you  look  at  our  expenditures  and  then  you  want  to 
make  a  comparison  with  those  other  communities  or  other  coun- 
tries that  they  point  to  such  as  Japan  and  Germany  as  having 
higher  test  scores,  when  you  look  at  what  they  invest  in  education 
versus  the  United  States  of  America,  we're  falling  behind  and 
that  s  where  we  have  to  say  to  all  of  the  people  that  the  priority 
ought  to  be  in  investing  in  education,  putting  dollars  into  technolo- 
gy in  our  schools,  going  to  the  cities  and  building  them  schools  and 
learning  environments  that  are  going  to  enrich  the  opportunities 
for  these  children  and  nost  of  all,  retraining  our  teachers  and  fi- 
nally one  point  that  hasn't  been  made  and  should  be,  we  ought  to 
send  our  young  to  schooling  teacher  education  preparatory  pro- 
grams, at  the  end  of  4  years,  give  them  to  us  in  the  public  schools 
with  master  teachers  and  spend  a  year  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master  teacher  before  you  get  certified  and  I  think  that  can  take 
that  approach  and  that  we'll  have  better  teachers  in  our  schools 
and  change  the  outcomes  that  we  see. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  I  thank  you  and  I  thank  our  third  panel  very 
much,  indeed,  for  being  with  us  and  for  your  contribution  to  the 
original  ideas  that  have  come  out  of  your  panel  and  the  other 
panels  this  morning. 

Before  we  wrap  up,  I  didn't  know  if  there  are  any  comments 
from  the  audience,  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  point  or  contribute  a 
thought,  if  they  would  like  to,  this  hearing  is  open  and  everyone  is 
welcome.  This  gentleman  here. 

STATEMENT   OF   S.K.   "CHHEM"   SIP,   EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  SOUTHEAST 

ASIANS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND.  PROVIDENCE,  RI 

Mr.  Sip.  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  I  always  think  of  you 
as  the  father  of  educational  enforcement  and  establishment. 

I've  only  been  h*re  over  a  decade  ago.  I  lost  everything  when  I 
came  here,  but  I  believe  in  education.  That's  why  I'm  here  today 
As  you  can  see,  there  are  50  percent  of  Southeast  Asians  in  this 
room  today  because  we  take  education  as  an  important  issue  in  our 
life.  I'm  sorry,  T  get  a  little  bit  nervous,  but  however,  I  tried  to 
make  some  points. 

My  name  is  Chhem  Sip.  I  am  Executive  Director  of  the  Socio-Eco- 
nomic  Development  Center  for  Southeast  Asians.  I've  been  in  your 
office  in  Washington,  DC  concerning  Southeast  Asian  issues  back 
in  Southeast  Asia  last  year. 
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Yd  like  to  read  my  little  notes  to  you.  I  passed  my  letter  to  you. 
Please  be  patient  with  me. 
Senator  Pell.  Take  your  time. 

Mr.  Sip.  I  am  Chhem  Sip.  I  am  Director  of  Socio-Economic  Devel- 
opment Center  for  Southeast  Asians.  I  have  been  involved  in 
Southeast  Asian  communities  for  the  past  10  years.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  need  of  bilingual  teachers  in  all  education  areas,  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  educations.  There  are  many  S.outh- 
east  Asian  refugees  and  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  who 
were  previously  well-educated  and  certified  in  all  areas  of  educa- 
tion. In  Southeast  Asia,  we  had  certified  teachers  of  English  and 
French,"  and  similar  studies  that  are  taught  here  in  the  United 
States. 

As  you  already  know,  that  there  are  between  14  and  15  thousand 
Southeast  Asians  living  in  Rhode  Island  and  one  out  of  every  six 
students  registered  in  the  Providence  public  school  is  c  Southeast 
Asian  student.  This  static  was  taken  from  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Community  Foundation. 

On  the  behalf  of  the  Southeast  Asian  community,  I  urge  you  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education  to  grant  more  emergen- 
cy certificates  to  bilingual  and  multilingual  teachers  who  are  in 
the  process  of  gaining  their  United  States  certification.  By  doing 
this,  you're  not  only  helping  the  prospective  teachers,  but  most  of 
all,  you're  helping  the  children  who  are  in  desperate  need  of  bilin- 
gual teachers  to  assist  them  in  developing  their  economic  skills  and 
preparing  them  to  achieve  their  future  goal  in  this  great  country. 

The  Southeast  Asian  community  supports  the  18  point  recom- 
mendation which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Almagno,  Provi- 
dence School  Superintendent.  Please  see  the  attached  that  was  in 
the  paper  this  week. 

On  behalf  of  the  Southeast  Asian  community,  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  your  support  of  the  Southeast  Asians  in  this  country  and 
ask  you  for  your  continued  effort. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed  and  if  there  are  any 
othe  statements,  I  would  add  the  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  r  cord  as  if  read.  Is  there  anybody  else  would  like  to— come  for- 
ward. 

From  the  audience.  Senator  Pell,  Til  be  brief,  you  asked  the  last 
panel  if  they  knew  of  any  innovative  programs  of  the  decision- 
making process  in  the  hands  of  educators  and  Yd  like  to  briefly  tell 
you  of  a  very  innovative  program  we've  put  into  effect  at  Shea 
High  School.  We  have  90  faculty  members,  nine  hundred  students 
with  a  declining  enrollment.  Last  year,  we  were  looking  at  losing 
faculty,  so  the  administration  allowed  us  to  start  a  program  called 
On-Site  which  involved  parents,  teachers  and  students  to  address 
truancy,  tardies,  and  implement  an  in-house  suspension  room  in 
our  school.  This  program  has  allowed— has  improved  faculty 
morale  because  it's  allowed  a  large  number  of  faculty  members 
with  no  room  for  upward  movement  to  start  using  their  admin ;s- 
trative  skills  and  make  decision  making— have  a  role  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  which  has  benefited  our  school.  So  there  are 
some  very  innovative  things  going  on  in  schools  in  Rhode  Island. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  It  LE*  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCE,  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIANS 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  PROVIDENCE,  RI 

Mr.  Le.  Senator  Pell,  I'm  Joseph  R.  Le,  Director  of  Finance  of  the 
Socio-Economic  Development  Center  for  Southeast  Asians. 

Today  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tarn  Van  Le,  a  teacher 
and  assistant  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  documents  he  was  able  to  take  out  of  Vietnam, 
aU  of  which  have  been  officially  evaluatt  *  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Le  holds  a  baccalaureate  part  tw.  in  language  and  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  a  diploma  certifying  that  he  successfully  completed 
2  years  of  college-level  pedagogy  studies.  From  1971  to  1975,  he  was 
a  leacher  and  the  principal  of  My  Phuoc  Tay  Elementary  School  in 
My  Tho  Province,  a  school  serving  approximately  500  pupils.  From 
1970  to  1980,  he  was  assistant  principal  of  Tan  Hoa  High  School 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  1,500  students. 

Finding  life  as  an  educator  under  communist  rule  intolerable, 
Mr.  Le  fled  to  Indonesia  and  eventually  to  the  United  States  in 
September,  1981.  He  is  not  a  United  States  citizen. 

In  1983,  Mr.  Le  and  I  visited  Rhode  Island  College  in  an  effort  to 
learn  how  he  might  prepare  himself  to  apply  his  training,  his  expe- 
rience and  his  considerable  talents  to  the  educational  needs  of 
Rhode  Island  students.  He  recognized  that,  as  a  bilingual  Southeast 
Asian  educator,  he  could  be  of  inestimable  help  in  bridging  the  cul- 
tural and  academic  difficulties  facing  the  on<?  in  six  public  school 
pupils  in  Providence  who  come  from  Southeast  Asian  homes. 

The  answer  he  received  at  Rhode  Island  College  was  discourag- 
ing This  former  school  principal  could  net  be  recertified  unless  he 
began  college  all  over  again,  unless  he  started  as  a  freshman  and 
studied  full  time  for  4  years. 

Because  he  had  to  support  himself  and  also  his  wife  and  children 
who  still  remain  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Le  chose  to  go  to  work  in  a  facto- 
ry instead. 

Rhode  Island  is  deprived  of  an  educator  whose  life  experiences  as 
well  as  his  education  could  certainly  enrich  the  lives  of  many  stu- 
dents, American  born  as  well  as  foreign  born. 

I  have  seen  a  billboard  whose  message  I  think  applies  here:  A 
mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste. 

Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Le. 
I  would  like  to  limit— the  Chair  has  to  be  moving  along,  I'd  like 
to  limit  the  statements  to  less  than  a  minute. 
This  lady  there. 

From  the  audience.  Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  makes  a  

Senator  Pell.  Identify  yourself. 

From  the  audience.  I'm  from  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Urban  Field  Center.  Just  a  short  sug^ujn,  as  I  understand  you're 
going  to  have  a  few  more  of  these  hearings.  I5u  c,3  today  there  was 
mention  several  times  that  minorities  should  be  encouraged  to 
pursue  an  education  of  teaching,  I  suggest  that  peniaps  you  would 
invite  a  few  minority  members  to  testify  on  the  panel. 

Senator  Pell.  Good  thought. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GERARD  NOEL.  ?UPEhVISOR,  IMMIGRATION  AND 
RESETTLEMENT,  CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  PROVIDENCE.  RI 

Mr.  Noel.  I  would  appiaud  that,  also. 

I'm  Gerard  Noel,  I  m  supervisor  of  Immigration  and  Resettle- 
ment, Catholic  Social  Services  and  I'm  also  a  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor s  Advisory  Council  on  refugee  resettlement,  so  I  feel  I  come 
before  you  to  speak  to  the  issue. 

One  thing  I  want  to  highlight  from  my  already  presented  testi- 
mony is  that  at  present  today  in  Providence,  there  are  only  pres- 
ently two  bilingual  teachers  and  they're  part  of  the  ones  who  have 
been  emergency  certified.  One  is  conducting  testing  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  the  other  is  in  the  industrial  arts  of  Central  High 
School  and  one  of  the  previous  minority  speakers  indicated  one  out 
of  every  six  students  in  the  Providence  system  alon?  is  a  refuge, 
and  the  majority  of  those— many  of  those  are  Southeas*  Asians.  So, 
and  as  Mr.  Le  mentioned  previous  to  me,  it  is  a  sad  situation  when 
people  are  discouraged  and  I  didn't  discuss  this  before,  but  I  made 
the  same  point  regarding  the  discouraging  aspects  of  minorities 
trying  to  get  into  the  teacher— teaching  profession. 

My  conclusion  is  that  its  been  my  professional,  personal  experi- 
ence that  we  become  more  tolerant  of  others  and  even  accepting  of 
people  different  of  us  once  we  get  to  know  them  as  individuals  with 
goals  and  aspirations  similar  to  ours  rather  than  just  one  other 
ethnic  group,  but  I  feel  that  the  presence  and  the  varied  cultural 
background  of  additional  bilingual  teachers,  minority  teachers,  will 
bring  culture  diversity  and  through  this,  will  help  us  know  each 
other  better  through  relating  our  personal  experiences. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Noel  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Gerard  A.  Noel,  Jr. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  present  testimony  this  morning  Having  served  as  Su- 
pervisor of  Immigration  and  Resettlement  at  Catholic  Social  SerV  es  for  the  past  J  5 
years  and  on  the  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Refugee  Resettlement  si  xe  1987, 1 
feel  I  can  speak  about  the  concerns  and  needs  of  the  new  Americans  in  Rhode 
Island,  whether  they  be  newly  legalized  aliens  or  newly  resettled  refugees 

From  the  reports  you  receive  from  the  U  S  Department  of  State,  you  are  aware 
that  the  U.S  has  absorbed  1  3  million  refugees  since  1075,  nearly  1  million  of  them 
being  Southeast  Asians  Also  according  to  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  al- 
though Southeast  Asian  arrivals  are  now  decreasing,  we  will  be  absorbing  more 
Soviet  refugees  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Locally,  Rhode  Island  has  welcomed  significant  numbers  of  refugees  so  that,  at 
present  14,000  are  Rhode  Island  residents,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  self-suffi- 
cient and  productive.  , 

Our  schools  have  become  multi-ethmc  and  multi-cultural,  particularly  in  Provi- 
dence where  approximately  85  percent  of  the  refugees  in  R  I  reside  Currently  one 
out  of  every  six  students  in  the  Providence  schools  is  a  refugee  Most  of  them  are 
from  Southeast  Asia,  however,  the  Soviet  child  is  being  seen  more  frequently  In  the 
past  few  months  Soviet  refugees  have  arrived  in  R.I.  at  the  rate  of  G0+  per  month 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation  you  are  proposing  I  feel,  however  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  programs  to  train  and  certify  bilingual  teachers  In  1990,  in  Providence 
there  are  only  2  bilingual  teachers  They  obtained  emergency  certification,  one  is 
conducting  testing  at  the  elementary  level  and  the  other  is  in  Industrial  Arts  at 
Central  High  School.  Neither  has  full  certification. 

A  number  of  refugees  who  are  resettled  possess  work  histories  which  include  a 
teaching  background  in  their  own  country.  Many  possess  excellent  educational  back- 
grounds and  were  professionals  in  their  own  country  However,  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  certification,  union  regulations,  budget  constraints  and  college  education  cur- 
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ricula  that  are  not  specifically  geared  to  the  bilingual  student,  etc  the  new  Ameri- 
cans are  discouraged  from  pursuing  a  teaching  career  and  look  to  the  business 
world  as  an  alternative  Their  talents  are  being  wasted  while  the  children  are  with- 
out bilingual  teachers 

Obviously.  I  am  not  a  teacher  but  I  am  a  concerned  constituent  who  ib  recom- 
mending that  whatever  monies  and  programs  result  from  the  legislation,  a  signifi- 
cant block  should  be  allocated  to  the  training  and  certification  of  non-native  speak- 
ers whose  education  and  background  qualify  them  as  teachers 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  obviously  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  addi- 
tion of  bilingual  teachers  to  our  schools  Of  course,  the  primary  beneficiaries  are  the 
stud<^ts  Soth  Limited  English  proficient  and  native  speakers.  Furthermore,  a  sec- 
ond* benefit,  equally  as  important  will  be  that  the  presence  and  varied  cultural 
background  of  these  Ushers  will  bring  cultural  diversity  to  our  schools  and  our 
communities  This  cultural  diversity  and  awareness  will  help  us  know  each  other 
better  through  the  relating  of  personal  experiences 

It  has  been  my  professional  and  personal  experience  that  we  become  more  toler- 
ant of  others  and  even  accepting  of  people  different  from  once  we  get  to  know 
them  as  individuals  with  goals  and  aspirations  similar  to  ourb  rather  than  as  just 
an  ethnic  group  The  benefits  are  priceless 

Senator  Pell.  This  lady  in  red. 

STATEMENT  OF  SANTHANY  F,  VANGAEMPHAN.  TEACHERS  AID 
PROVIDENCE.  RI 

Ms.  Vangaemphan.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Pell,  I  am  presently  a  teacher  aid  in  Providence.  In 
1978.  I  graduated  from  Ecole  Superieure  Pedagogique  in  Laos.  My 
major  was  math. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1978,  I  was  faced— faced 
an  enormous  problem  trying  to  get  a  certification  necessary  for  me 
to  teach  here.  Due  to  the  war  in  my  country,  I  was  unable  to  bring 
my  credentials  with  me. 

In  Laos.  I  concentrated  on  the  following  courses,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics algebra,  physics,  trigonometry,  calculus  and  statistics.  These 
courses  are  based  on  international  language  They  are  not  cultural- 
or  language-specific 

My  discouragement  began  when  I  was  refused  permission  to  take 
the  college  CLEP  tests  The  interviewer  looked  at  my  face  and  said, 
you  take  ESL,  vou  cannot  take  the  CLEP.  It  is  too  advanced  for 
you  I  feel  that,  in  this  country,  I  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
take  the  CLEP  because  English  is  a  second  language  for  me.  If  I 
took  it  and  failed,  then  I  would  better  know  what  I  needed  to  learn 
to  achieve  my  goal  of  becoming  a  teacher. 

I  started  all  over  again,  got  my  GED  and  took  essential  college 
math.  This  is  where  I  gave  up  In  that  course,  I  felt  like  you  would, 
Senator,  if  the  United  States  Government  told  you  to  take  a  course 
that  would  teach  you  addition  and  subtraction.  I  lost  my  self- 
esteem  and  gave  up. 

My  recommendations  are;  one,  allow  foreign  students  to  take  the 
CLEP,  two,  permit  foreign  students  to  challenge  college  course  that 
they  have  previously  taken,  three,  require  teacher  trainees  and 
teacher  trainee  instructors  to  take  a  course  in  cultural  diversity. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

JOl'A  HANG,  HMONG  SERVICE  AID.  STAR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Hang  My  name  is  Joua  Hang  representing  the  Star  Pro- 
gram. 
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Senator  Pell,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  desper- 
ate need  in  Rhode  Island  for  mo*?y  to  be  earmarked  for  bilingual 
vocational  training  for  refugees  only  There  .  re  currently  14,000 
refugees  in  our  slate  and  there  is  not  one  bilingual  vocational  edu- 
cation teacher  available. 

The  Star  Program,  Success  Through  Assisting  Refugees,  is 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  and  Services  and  our 
community  mainly  through  developing  training  programs  resulting 
in  upgrading  job  placement. 

We  encounter  three  major  difficulties.  The  first  crucial  problem 
is  funding.  Another  problem  is  locating  an  adult  vocational  pro- 
gram with  a  teacher  on  staff  who  is  willing  to  work  with  refugees 
and  a  bilingual  aide.  This  is  an  important  component  in  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  class.  Our  third  problem  is  recruiting 
from  within  the  refugee  community  someone  who  is  willing  to 
serve  as  a  teacher  aide  in  a  bilingual  capacity.  Our  training  pro- 
grams depend  on  residual  money.  No  money,  no  training. 

The  Star  Program  has  been  in  existence  for  1  year  and  has 
served  over  425  refugees.  Of  that  total,  only  9.9  percent  were  able 
to  be  placed  in  training  programs.  However,  95  percent  of  those 
placed  in  vocational  training  graduated  and  were  either  upgraded 
at  their  present  places  of  employment  or  job  placed  with  another 
employer  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay. 

The  need  for  bilingual  training  is  desperate.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  3  months  of  training  was  adequate  for  successful  job  place- 
ment. Technology  has  changed  so  rapidly  that  3  months  of  training 
is  no  longer  adequate,  especially  if  done  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Our  plea  is  to  have  money  earmarked  only  for  refugee  bilingual 
training.  If  we  had  money,  so  much  more  could  be  done  to  serve 
those  who  have  chosen  the  United  States  as  their  new  home.  Their 
cultural  gifts  will  only  add  to  the  productivity  and  diversity  of  the 
American  workplace. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Pell,  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi.  Mariano.  My  name  is  Charles  Mariano  I'm  not  an  educator, 
but  I  am  a  father  of  one  that  wants  to  be  an  educator  that  spoke 
here  today  and  husband  of  an  educator. 

I  think  listening  to  everybody  here,  not  being  an  educator,  I 
probably  make  more  money  than  most  of  you,  I'm  a  brick  layer 
The  problems  are  so— come  down  to  one  thing,  your  problem,  Sena- 
tor, money,  budgetary  restraints.  I  think  it's  time  to  come  to  this 
country,  take  a  pole,  see  about  a  tax  that  cannot  be  touched  for  no 
other  reason  but  for  education,  a  gasolene  tax,  whatever  and  man- 
datory by  law  that  it  has  to  be  used  for  education. 

As  a  grandfather  with  children  in  school,  I  still  see  the  needs  of 
my  grandchildren,  even  though  my  children  aren't  children  So, 
Senator,  I  think  you  have  more  problems  than  they  do  with  money 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  add  that  there  s  major 
emphasis  in  the  Kennedy  bill  on  training  bilingual  education 
teachers,  so  this  program  we're  aware  of,  not  doing  enough  on  it, 
but  we  are  aware  of  it  and  hearings  like  this  that  make  it  more 
sensitive  to  the  problem. 

I  see  this  lady  there. 
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Ms.  Stager.  I'm  Pamela  Stager.  I'm  here  today  as  a  representa- 
tive with  of  Children's  Aides  for  Higher  Education,  a  new  state- 
wide initiative  aimed  at  trying  to  get  more  Rhode  Isl  .nd  students 
to  high  school  graduation  and  beyond,  emphasis  and  support  to  stu- 
dents rather  than  teachers.  I  think  we're  all  in  the  same  bottom- 
line  area  here  and  I  would  just  like  to  take  budget  restraints  being 
what  they  are,  I'd  like  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  hard  work  of 
yourself  and  your  staff  and  invite  the  very  knowledgeable  and  rep- 
resentative people  that  are  in  this  room  today  to  talk  with  me  after 
the  hearing  today  about  how  we  can  best  use  your  constituent's 
input  into  creating  the  best  program  we  can  put  on.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  think  this  lady  here. 

VIRGINIA  RAHILL,  AREA  DIRECTOR,  NEW  ENGLAND  FARM 
WORKERS  COUNCIL,  PAWTUCKET,  RI 

Ms.  Rahill.  I'm  Ginny  Rahill  and  I'm  the  area  director  for  New 
England  Farm  Workers'  Council. 

I  m  here  today  to  advocate  bilingual  teachers  for  the  refuge  com- 
munity and  elementary,  secondary  and  special  vocational  educa- 
tion areas  and  I  have  submitted  a  document  for  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Rahill  (with  attachments)  fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ms.  Rahill 

My  name  >s  Ginny  Hahill  and  I  am  the  area  director  for  New  England  Farm 
Workers  Council  For  the  last  15  years  the  RI  office  of  this  New  England  agency 
has  been  providing  education,  training,  employment  and  supportive  services  During 
the  past  9  years,  those  ser\  ices  have  been  available  specifically  for  the  refugee  popu- 
lation of  RI  K 

One  out  of  school-age  children  are  refugees  in  the  Citv  of  Providence.  There  are 
14,000  refugees  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Fifty-six  percent  of  these  individuals 
ire  of  the  working  age  The  largest  group  of  refugees  are  Southeast  Asians  with  the 
newest  influx  being  Soviets. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  lack  of  bilingual  teachers  to  educate  and  train 
these  new  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  future  workforce  and  the  reason  I  am 
htre  today  is  to  advocate  for  bilingual  teachers  for  the  refugee  community  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  especially  in  the  vocational  education  area. 

Everywhere  you  read  these  days  there  is  an  article  on  the  future  workforce  simi- 
lar to  t.  e  recent  one  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Education  "The  Knowledge 
Gap  and  they  state  "from  now  until  the  end  of  the  century.  88  percent  of  the  work- 
force growth  will  come  from  women,  blacks  and  people  of  Hispanic  or  Asian  origin 
including  immigrants"  If  we  art  to  properly  educate  and,  or  train  the  Hispamcs 
and  Asians,  we  need  to  start  with  bilingual  teachers. 

Many  of  the  refugees  who  have  come  to  Rhode  Island,  especially,  the  Soviets,  have 
such  skills  as  fork  lift  operator,  excavator,  welder,  locksmith,  plumber,  heating  en  . 
neer  technician,  model  maker,  mechanical  instrument  maker,  program  analyst,  en- 
gineer technician,  physician,  computer  researchers,  and  each  with  a  good  number  of 
years  of  experience  in  their  own  country  These  skills  could  be  transferable  but  they 
need  to  be  adapted  to  the  United  States'  standards  and  technology  This  is  not  pres- 
ently possible  because  the  training  programs  that  do  exist  are  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  bilingual  aspect  of  it  These  talented  people  are  placed  in  entry  level  jobs. 
Employers  indicate  to  us  they  are  bright,  quick  and  can  pick  up  any  skill  but  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  hilmgual  training,  this  talent  is  wasted  The  workforce  needs 
these  refugees  and  they  need  to  be  trained  for  upward  mobility. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  excerpts  of  two  letters  written  by  Soviets  who  recently 
arrived  in  Rhode  Island  See  attached. 

As  a  possible  solution  to  this  problem,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  monies  be 
set  .iside  specifically  to  train  and  certify  bilingual  teachers  It  is  also  our  hope  that 
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teachers  could  be  trained  to  be  culturally  sensitive  to  this  wonderful  jesource  for 
future  employment. 

Attachment  A 

My  name  is  Yakov  Gonchar  My  family  and  I  are  Soviet  refugees  from  Leningrad, 
USSR  We  came  to  America  on  December  11,  1989  My  profession  is  plumbing  I 
have  experience  in  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  10  years  In  America  I  have  found 
that  you  need  English  to  find  a  job  Because  there  is  a  difference  in  plumbing  sys- 
tems in  America  and  Russia,  I  need  assistance  in  learning  this  new  technology  I 
have  found  that  it  is  important  to  have  instructors  who  can  translate  most  helpful, 
especially  English  instructors.  For  me  to  be  part  of  the  American  workforce,  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  have  more  instructors 

Thank  you. 

Yakov  M.  Gonchar 


My  name  is  Yury  Yaroshenko  My  wife,  Natalya  and  family  are  Soviet  refugees 
from  Kiev,  USSR.  We  arrived  in  American  on  December  5,  1990  Both  my  wife  and  I 
are  trained  and  educated  as  computer  programmers  It  would  be  most  beneficial  if 
more  bilingual  instructors  were  available  to  help  us  with  Laming  English  and  as- 
sisting our  understanding  of  Computer  Technology  so  that  we  can  enter  the  work- 
force as  productive  citizens 

Thank  you 

Yury  and  Natalya  Yaroshenko 


Senator  Pell.  Good,  the  statements  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
in  full.  I  think  there  is  time  for  one  more,  then  we  should  wrap  up. 
This  young  man. 

From  the  audience.  Good  morning,  Senator. 

I'm  currently  enrolled  in  this  college.  What  I'm  here  today,  I 
guess  I  just  want  to  ask  that  you  help  us  Southeast  Asians.  In  your 
bill,  we  have  named  Southeast  Asians  and  why  I'm  saying  that,  I'm 
speaking  of  the  fact  when  we  go  to  the  administrator,  we  arc  bilin- 
gual, we  get  sent  to  the  bilingual  department,  we  go  there  and  they 
say,  I'm  sorry,  I'd  like  to  help  you  very  much,  but  this  program  is 
for  Portuguese  and  Hispanic,  so  if  you  please  help  us  fit  in  your 
bill  Southeast  Asian,  Cambodian,  Hmong,  Laotians,  and  Vietnam- 
ese. Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Yes? 

MICHAEL  HONS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  RHODE  ISLAND  STATE 
TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Bons.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell  My  name  is  Michael  Bons. 
I'm  vice  president  of  Rhode  Island  State  Technology  Education. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  a  little  sentence  here:  Technology  is  an 
increasingly  part  of  our  lives.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  would  be  in  the  vocational  area. 
We  need  students  capable  of  making  rational  decisions  concerning 
the  use  of  technology  and  in  subsequent  affects  on  our  society.  Con- 
sequently an  educational  structure  is  required  which  allows  stu- 
dents to  make  practical  application  of  math,  science,  technology, 
and  the  humanities.  The  technology  education  course  of  study  cen- 
ters around  four  major  technology  systems,  communications,  manu- 
facturing, transportation  and  construction  It  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  develop  the  problem-solving  ability  and  to  create  re- 
sourceful necessary  written  and  oral  communication  skills  of  all 
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students  centered  in  local  educational  agencies.  We  are  uniquely 
placed  to  develop  the  technological  Literacy  of  all  students,  middle 

school  level  serves  

Senator  Pell.  Your  piece  will  be  put  in  the  record  as  if  read  if 
you  would  like. 

Mr.  Bons.  The  middle  school  level  serves  as  a  connection  be- 
tween the  public  vocational  schools.  The  high  school  level  is 
through  the  integration  of  math,  science  and  technology.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  enhance  and  develop  augments,  other  developmental 
programs,  Rhode  Island  Two  Plus  Two  Programs,  for  example,  thus 
providing  a  link  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  for 
otherwise  at-risk  students.  It  is  essentially  to  expose  students  with 
special  needs  from  those  gifted  to  this  educational  discipline  with 
special  emphasis  on  general  track  or  at-risk.  When  compared  to  the 
special  needs  and  gifted  students,  very  little  time  has  been  devoted 
to  average  students,  many  of  whom  are  low  achieving  and  talented 
students. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  think  we  should  wrap  it  with  ip  this 
lady  here. 

Ms.  Bodeau.  My  name  is  Marsha  Bodeau.  I  am  a  job  specific 
English  instructor  with  CCRI,  intensive  tailored  training  program 
for  Southeast  Asians.  Today,  I  am  here  representing  the  concerns 
of  my  Southeast  Asian  students,  in  particular  those  concerns  that 
are  directly  related  to  and  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
consideration  of  changes  made  in  teacher  training  programs  and 
teacher  certification.  I  would  quite  simply  like  to  quote  some  of  my 
Southeast  Asian  students  who  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  past— 
in  the  past  week  and  expressed  to  me  their  conce/ns  and  their 
needs.  One  student  says,  when  he  arrived  in  Providence  la«t  year 
coming  from  a  refugee  came  in  Thailand,  his  children  started 
school  right  away.  But  with  no  bilingual  teachers,  his  children 
couldn  t  understand  anything.  Another  student  said  when  her 
family  arrived  here  in  September,  1984,  only  one  of  her  four  chil- 
dren started  school  immediately,  even  had  a  bilingual  aide  at 
school.  Another  student  stated  that  his  child  started  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1989  at  the  age  of  six.  He  didn't  understand  English  at  all 
but  there  were  no  ESL  classes  for  him,  he  felt  very  shy  and  was 
afraid  of  his  teacher.  Another  student  said  that  his  seventeen-year 
old  is  in  ninth  grade  because  his  English  skills  are  still  so  weak 
after  2  years  in  school.  Here  last,  one  more  student  has  a  niece 
fourteen  years  old  who  has  been  in  school  here  since  her  arrival 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  but  she  still  doesn't  understand  the 
teacher.  There  is  no  bilingual  instruction,  and  ESL  is  in  insuffi- 
cient or  ineffective.  He  also  has  two  cousins,  one  nephew  in  tenth 
grade  to  whom  the  teacher  gives  only  math  homework  because  the 
English  isn  t  good  enough  to  do  the  homework  in  other  subjects 
They  have  had  some  ESL  instruction  for  two  and  a  haK  years. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  I  would  add  in  the 
vocational  education  act  there  are  provisions  for  bilingual  training 
I  would  agree  with  the  group  here  that  there  should  be  more  of  an 
emphasis  on  Southeast  Asians,  which  is  the  latest  waive  of  immi- 
gration and  refugees  who  have  come  here.  I  recognize  the  sacrifices 
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that  rnan>  of  the  Southeast  Asians  made  for  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  the  Vietnamese  war  and  we  do  have  a  very  real  obli- 
gation to  many  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Kennedy  for  being  represented 
here.  I  would  add  that  the  record  will  stay  open  for  a  week  so  that 
if  anybod>  has  an  additional  statement  they  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  record  they  should  please  send  it  to  me. 

I  would  ask  if  any  representative  of  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Chafee  or  Congress  woman  Schmieden  Congressman  Machtley  is 
present.  In  any  cu&e,  the  record  will  stay  open  for  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  thanks  to  the  people  at  Rhode  Island 
College  for  hosting  this  event,  Dr.  John  Nazarian  who  was  very 
gracious  in  offering  us  his  campus.  Particularly  a  thanks  to  Cather 
ine  Sasso  who  had  the  task  of  coordinating  all  the  details  of  this 
event  and  finally  thanks  to  Tony  DelGudice  who  keeps  the  build 
ing  in  the  impeccable  shape  that  it  is  in. 

[Additional  statements  and  material  submitted  for  the  record 
follow:] 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  (SEDC) 

FOR  SOUTHEAST  ASIANS  OF  RHODE  I8LAN0 

620  Potters  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  island  02907 
Tel  (401)941-8422 


February  16,  1990 

Honorable  Claiborne  Deb  Pel) 
U.S.  Senator 

335  Russell  Senate  office  Bldg 
Woshongton,  DC  20510 


Dear  Honorable  Pell. 


With  respect  to  teacher  training  programs,  awareness  of  cultural 
differences  needs  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  for  certification, 
especially  in  the  case  of  bilingual  and  E3L  teachers 

There  also  needs  to  be  Improvement  In  procedures  for  assessing  whether  a 
child  belongs  In  ESL  or  mainstream  classes  In  order  to  ensure  regular 
progress  In  school.  ( See  diagram)  Often  children  are  placed  In 
classrooms  occording  to  the  color  of  their  skin  ond  hair  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  native  or  foreign  born.  The  black  haired,  yellow-skinned 
child  goes  to  the  ESL  class  and  the  blond  child  is  malnstreamed. 

Furthermore,  children  placed  in  the  first  or  second  grade  who  arrive  with 
little  or  no  schooling  In  Southeast  Asia  need  to  catch  up  in  basic  literacy 
ond  study  skills.  It  Is  necessary  to  place  a  bilingual  teacher  In  an  area 
Impacted  by  Southeast  Asian  children  who  have  not  had  any  previous 
English  language  experience. 

Please,  when  you  introduce  your  new  bill,  take  into  consideration  these 
Important  educational  concerns  of  our  Southeast  Asians  In  Rhode  Island. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T1eN.£fio^ 
Coordinator  of  SEDC. 

tk/f 
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Needs  of  LEP.  children  in  the  local  school  system. 


1.  Newly  arrived 
SEA.  children 


Weed. 

t.Bflfngel  instruction 
2.  ESL 


SEA  children  born 
in  the  U.S. 


2.  Some  children 
exposed  to  little 
English  growing 
(early  childhood) 


3.  Other  children 
(families 
Integrated  into 
American  society) 


Minimal  ESL  or 
mainstream 


9 
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40  Millwood  Street 
Cranston,  ri  02920 

February  16,  1990 

Honorahlc  Claiborne  Pell,  U.S.  Servitor 
335  Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg. 
Washington,  [).C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  P*1L 

Cue  .*it  of  every  six  children  in  the  Providence  School  svstm  in  <wfh~— 
Asia,,     Presently,  there  are  too  Q^ian^itwcto?.  5^1^  Lf^f 
certified  in  elementary  a*  secondary  JmS^S^jS  £Kst 

f^tolc^^  taW  »  -  educational  system  in  place 

The  barnors  begin  at  the  re-traininq  level  when  th# 

,      .     T  ot  ^  atuoent's  previous  educational  earner  imr*»*  ts« 

RECTM*JrOA11CNS: 

s-s  SBWRsa-Bsasxr" 
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Community  College  of  Rhode  Island 

rUvx>vK\vM|xn  ux/tvjutort Plkr,  Uxofr>  RI0^865 


"A  IMRSOW  WHO  SI't.AKS  TWO  LANGUACFS   IS  U0R1  ll  TUO  PF.OTU.. 

February   17,  1990 


Honorable   Claiborne   Pell,   U.S.  Senator 
335  Russell   Senate  Office  Blog- 
Washington,   D.C.  20510 


Dear   Sena  tor  Pell: 

I  an  urging  you   to  appropriate   a   specific  amount   of  federal 
funding  for   Bilingual  Vocational   Teacher   Training  and  certi- 
fication.     Eight  years   ago.    the   Community  College   of  Rhode 
Inland  and   Rhode   Island   College   began  a   project  whereby 
bilingual   vocational   teacher   training  courses  were  provided 
by  Rhode   Island  College,   and  an   internship   teacher  training 
at  area  vocational   schools  was  coordinated  by  CCRI.  Approxi- 
mately forty   (40)    instructors  were   trained  and  over  three 
hundred   (300)    1 imi c ed - Engl i sh   refugees   and   immigrants  re- 
ceived training  and  were  placed   in  good   paying  Jobs   or  were 
upgraded   in  their  present   positions.     When  federal  funding 
ceased*    the  program  -eased  and   the   limited-English  populations 
Suffered. 

Bilingual   vocational  education  programs   has  as  one  of  its 
prlmarv  goals   to   instill  confidence    in  students,    and    It  also 
seeks   to  enhance   the  self-concepts   of   1 i m i t e d -En g 1 i s h  proficient 
and  bilingual   students.      It   focuses   o*n  assessing   the  linguistic 
and. cognitive   skills  of  each  student  and  provides   them  with 
whatever  educational   services   they  require. 

'  We  have  many  well-trained  and  successful  bilingual  workers 
who  are  machinists,   carpenters,   chefs,   mechanics,  auto  body 
specialists,   nurses*   printers,    secretaries,    etc. that  would 
enter   the  bilingual   vocational   teacher   training   courses  if 
they   were  offered   at  Rhode    Island  College.     You   can  mandate 
that  happen  in   the   bill  that  you  are  proposing.      I  guarantee 
that    the     ourse?  will   be   filled   if    the   encouragement   and  sin- 
cerity of   the  department  heads    is  there. 

A  bilingual  vocational   instructor  supported  bv  a  Job-specific 
English   instructor   can   produce    top-level  bilingual  employees 
for  Workforce   2000.     Bilingual   skills  and  talent   is  available. 
Please  make  the  programs  available   for  them. 

Kiron  Downes  Dionne,  Coordinator 
Intensive  Tailored  Training  Programs 
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XP 

NiW  ENGLAND  AMOCIATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OrrOATUNITY  PROGRAM  PERSONNEL 

Connect**  M..n.  M.„„h„„„,  N.wH«mp,hn.  Hhod.  I  "nd  ".Vmonl 


M*rch   15.  l<?9<> 


Hon.  Claiborne  deB.  Pell 

333  Rummell   Senate  OMicp  UlriQ. 

Waehington,   n.C.  20310 

Dear  Senator  Fel 1 : 

I  w«ntid  you   to  know   that    I  havf.  „lMw.ni  ♦  < 

prtitnttd  at   the  hear  inn  n„  * k«  pn'    viewpoint    » rQm  „hav  Ha» 

teacher..  *       9  °n  *  h°  wh,   m0re  p.opl*  do  not  become 

1   have  found   in   the   lb  Voar<    I    iUl..      ^  i 

v».«  th.  t.«chi„,  uroZ^Z"  l  z  :,:^,,ur"  oi,r  tri°  <«»»>»•• 

.989,  ,  b.,.eve  wOU,d  turn  ,^.,:i;<,,S  TJ^LS^T 

."Ployed  «  mGr.   th.n   aoequ",-       J,"    *' T  °"  or  under 

to  b.com.  .  i»«»ber.  P'0*e»*i„n  to  which  they  would  bo  proud 

our   TRIO  .tudent  K    0*^grOund  are  different  then 

->..«.  include  th..e  rclMri,  as  part  o.   the  puouc  r(fcord. 

Warm  res 


Brenda  Dann-MPssi^r 
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STAR 

SUCCESS  THROUGH  ASSISTING  REFUGEES 
OVERVIEW 


I.  GOAL: 

STAR'S    goal    is  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
its    clients;     to    place  the    client  in  a  well-suited 
environment.      A    satisfied  employee  is  a    hard  worker, 
satisfied    employer  is  a  caring  and  committed  employer 
satisfied    employer    and    employee    together    equal  a 
productive  economy  and  a  stronger  citizenry. 


for 
work 
A 
A 

more 


II.  OBJECTIVES: 

A.  Upgrade  presently  employed  clients  who  desire 
improved  salary,  benefits,  change  of  shift,  or  change  of 
position  to  advance. 

B.  Develop  technical  and  vocational  training  programs 
outside  the  30b  site  and  work  hours.  Encourage  client 
participation  and  offer  support  services  in  this  area. 

C.  Assist  in  entry  level  client  placement  through: 

1)  intake  interview  to  assess  the  strengths,  weaknesses, 
and  capabilities  of  the  individual  client  to  provide  a 
mutually  beneficial  placement  for  both  employer  and 
employee. 

2)  interview  with  employer  to  assess  the  working 
conditions,  pay  scale,  benefit  package,  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  improvement,  and  permanence  of  the  job  in 
order  to  provide  the  client  with  a  precise  30b  description. 

3)  follow  up  support  services  for  both  client  and  employer 
to    provide    further     training,     resolve  misunderstandings, 
clarify    and    rectify  employe r/emplo/ee  concerns 
client      commitment,        responsibility,  punctuality, 
intercede  on  behalf  of  client  and  employer. 


evaluate 
and 


4)  assistance  in  understanding  and  appreciating 
cultural  differences  of  the  employer  and  employee. 


the 
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CLASS  SIZE 
REDUCTION 


Small  classes  enable  teachers 
to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  all  the  students. 


Quantity  affects  Quality 


Make  it  a  priority 
for  our  future. 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
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Teacher  Maqaz*»ru» 
Oeconbpr.  :<J89 
Volurre  1.  Issue  3 


RESEARCH 


Smaller  Is  Definitely  Better 


A  landmark  study  affirms  the  importance  of  class  size 


M 


I ana  Canno  remembers  1W. 
as  the  year  she  knew  her 
students  the  best.  Her  lit 
pr.^der*  never  acted  up.  F-ich  child 
read  four  or  five  «viRCt  out  of  a  book 
aloud  -each  day— instead  of  put  a 
paragraph  Tvcry  Jay  ihe  watched  and 
puided  the  children  at  they  wrestled 
with  10  or  more  math  problem!, 
instead  of  )utt  trying  to  paupc  thetr 
progrwsas  she  marked  up  their  papers 
at  home  at  mpht.  Hut  was  the  vrar 
Caruso  was  randomly  selected  to  teach 
a  ch«  with  only  14  student*,  as  part  of 
a  landmark  study  on  the  effect*  of  elm 
life  on  student  achievement. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  the  remember*. 
"Before,  when  I  t.aupht  24  or  Z5  kid*.  I 
would  get  home  and  think,  'I  dtdn't 
get  a  chance  to  talk  to  Bobby  today/ 
But,  in  the  small  class.  I  alwav*  knew 
how  the  studen's  were  doing— aca- 
demically, and  at  people  " 

Caruso  Mys  her  students  did  particu- 
larly well  that  vcar  Achievement 
scores  from  her  students— <ind  more 
thin  6.50O  o'hers  involved  in  the 
studv— show  conclusively  that  reduc- 
ing class  sue  to  an  averapc  of  15 
students  ha*  .a  consistent,  substantial 
impact  on  reading  and  mathematics 
performance  among  K-3  students 

Proiect  STAR  (Student/T'.a.her 
Achievement  Ratio),  .as  the  study  is 
called,  represents  a  four-year  effort  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  students 
from  ***  schools  across  Tennessee  as 
they  advanced  from  kindergarten 
through  th-  3rd  grade.  It  was  man- 
dated bv  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in 
*98<.  In  the  first  year  of  the  study, 
participating  students  were  randomlv 
asstpned  n  i  small  class  (13-17  stu- 
dents), reguhr  class  (22  25  stu- 
dents), or  .a  regular  class  with  a 
full  time  •eacher's  .aide  Students  re- 
mained in  thr  same  tvne  of  class 
through  3rd  grade 

The  studv  was  ci^Uiit-d  Sv  the 
snte  departn>ei>t  of  rdm.  ition  with  the 


issistansT  of  i  consortium  of  four 
universities  Memphis  State,  Tcnnes- 
see  State,  Vindcrbilt,  and  the  Univer- 
sity ofTcnncssec-knoxville. 

In  kindergarten,  students  in  small 
classn  unred  sue  points  higher  in 
reading  and  eight  points  hipha  in 
math  on  standardized  achievement 
tests  than  those  in  the  regular-sized 
classes,  they  had  .a  shphtly  hiphcr  pass 
rate  on  basic-skills  tests.  Uy  the  end  of 
1st  grade,  the  small-class  achievcm-nt 
pap  widened  to  11  points  in  trading 
and  12  points  in  math  on  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test— a  diffrence  that 
experts  say  is  "larre  ™d  iducationally 
important,  not  |ust  statistically  sigmfi* 
cant  "  Accordinp  to  the  report  on  the 
first  two  year*  of  the  study  released  by 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Fxluca» 
non,  the  pin  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
about  a  two-month  difference  m 
achievtment  By  the  end  of  1st  grade, 
the  reguhr  classes  with  a  teacher's  aide 
were  onl<  slightly  ahead  of  the  regular 
classes  without  an  aide 

These  academic  leaps  by  reduccd- 
Sizc  classes  held  true  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, rural,  and  inner-City  districts;  for 
all  races,  for  both  poor  and  affluent 
students,  and  for  both  girls  and  boy*. 
But  the  effects  of  small  classes  were 
especially  strong  m  inner-city  schools 
with  large  minority  enrollments.  There, 
for  example,  the  pass  rate  for  minority 
children  on  curriculum -ha  scd  mathe- 
matics and  reading  tests  came  close  to 
that  for  whire  children 

Resulit  on  2nd  graders'  perform- 
ance, which  were  released  in  Novem- 
ber, show  that  students  in  sm.dl  classes 
have  maintained  their  academic  gams. 
Data  from  the  last  year  of  the  study, 
when  the  children  were  m  3rd  grade, 
arc  being  analvzed  and  are  expected  to 
be  released  in  early  100Q 

One  frulv  remarkable  aspect  of  the 
project  is  that  the  initial  findings  have 
l»een  nuick'v  translated  into  policy 
Soon  ifter  the  release  of  the  results 


ftum  iW  fir*t  two  u  u*  of  the  studv. 
Tennessee  Gov.  Ned  McWhcrtcr  an 
nuunced  that  $2  S  million  of  Mate 
money  and  $1  »  million  in  federal 
Chipter  1  hinds  would  lv  pumped 
into  44  *lci»Hnt.ar>  v,hi>nK  to  reduce 
elas%  si/cs  Allocation  of  the  state 
funds  closetv  mirrors  the  research 
results  The  monev  pays  for  15- 
studeot  kindcrpjrten-tb  rough- trd 
grade  d.assc\  in  sdnmh  wheic  >t  least 
60  percent  of  the  enrollment  comes 
from  families  whose  economic  status 
make*  pupils  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
di»ccd-pncc  lunches 

The  class  size  findings  mav  hate 
surprised  policymakers,  but  not  teach 
ers  What  surprised  teachers,  accotd- 
mgto  Proiect  Director  Fhzaheth  Word, 
was  that  the  lienefits  of  smaller  cl  <es 
were  ever  in  question  Sa)s  Word 
"When  1  went  across  the  state,  teach- 
ers asked  me  'Whv  in  the  wotld  is  the 
state  of  Tennessee  spending  $12  mil- 
lion to  study  something  that  we  al- 
ready know  the  answer  to?*  I  had  to 
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'Hi  i    \  <    if,  iti  ulur,  nul  vou 
t»w  !-    itu  !ij,m  ito'j  lren'tcdma 
tor*— u-»  «  irr  to  git  tlmr  own 
lnwi'i 

tvcn  mmuj,!*  I -win up  Jass 
makes  mtutfiM  wtisc,  the  issue  has 
.one,  N.on  i  jourio  of  controversy 
Projevt  yHR's  tmtial  conclusion! 
come  ic*\  than  two  years  after  a  U.S 
lOui  i?ion  IVptrtivcnt  report  asserted 
tint  reducing  ttm  si/c  is  "the  most 
\o\ttv  and  most  primitive"  method  of 
enhancing  student  .ichf-vetnent  The 
44  page  paper,  based  on  analysis  of  a 
number  of  previous  studies,  pointed 
out  tint  from  I V6I  to  ISrM,  the 
median  ihss  sue  in  elementary  schools 
dropped  from  ,t0  to  24  indents.  But 
over  trw  s.imc  two  devades.  the  docu- 
ment sa*d,  student  achievement— as 
rrvasured  by  standardized  test  scores— 
also  showed  a  steady  decline. 

Still,  the  Tennessee  study  and  the 
U  S  Ldu  cation  Department  analysis 
are  not  totally  contradictory.  Although 
the  federal  report  r used  serious  second 
thoughts  about  the  economic  and 
acadenm  effectiveness  of  smaller 
i lasses,  it  did  acknowledge  that  class 
sires  would  have  to  drop  sharply 
below  their  current  levels— to  no  more 
that  \S  pupils  each— before  research- 


in  would  see  ugnif*  nit  improvement 
in  student  aihuvt  nunt 

Project  SlAR  riscarvhcrs  had  set 
out  to  find  out  more  about  the  15* 
student  threshold,  and  they  nndc  sure 
they  designed  the  study  so  1  jt  the 
findings  would  be  unquestionable, 

Jeremy  hnn,  a  State  University  of 
New  York  rcseaahvr,  was  Called  in  to 
consult  on  researv.li  and  statistical 
nutters  and  to  review  she  design  of  the 
study  Although  ht  found  the  design  to 
be  "exemplary,"  he  doubted  the  prop 
ect  would  rum  up  much  evidence 
supporting  smaller  classes.  "I  started 
as  a  skeptic"  he  says  "But  each  year  it 
got  better.  I  kept  saying  This  can't  be 
This  can't  be  '  *' 

Because  every  Khool  involved  in  the 
project  had  at  least  one  of  each  kind  of 
class — one  small  class,  one  regular* 
sized  class,  a  nd  one  regula  r  class  wit  h  a 
teacher's  aide— the  results  weren't 
skewed  by  differences  between 
schools.  He  says  thj*t  the  "in-school" 
design,  as  well  as  the  sheer  sue  of  the 
study  and  the  random  assignment  of 
both  students  and  teachers,  made  Proj- 
ect  STAR  "far  and  away  the  best  true 
experiment*4  that  has  ever  been  done 
on  the  das*- size  issue. 
They  did  everything  right,"  he 


M)\  "Anything  that  jii)Ihk!>  ewf 
snd  you  should  do  in  ,\n  edui  lt.on 
experiment  was  done  correvtl)  here  " 
Although  the  study  »  officially 
over— Project  STAR  is  out  of  the 
classroom  now,  and  only  results  fro«n 
the  3rd  grade  arc  yet  to  be  released — 
some  people  are  still  watching  the  4th 
graders  with  interest.  Driven  by  Cu nos- 
tty,  Finn  is  involved  tn  a  follow* up 
study  wrth  the  state  department  of 
education,  monitoring  the  students  to 
find  out  if  the  gains  from  smalt  classes 
will  be  maintained  as  they  grow  older 
and  return  to  regular-sized  classes. 

A  major  question  still  to  be  an* 
swered  is  what  specific  aspects  of  the 
small  classes  makes  difference.  Project 
STAR  teachers  who  were  interviewed 
say  that  in  small  classes  they  can  make 
sure  all  students  master  the  curricu- 
lum, they  say  they  know  their  students 
benrr .  and  fed  confident  that  "no  one' 
is  falling  through  the  cracks."  They 
also  daim  to  hare  more  time  to 
provide  immediate  rcmcdia  I  help  when 
students  seem  to  b;  having  problems. 

I-Wen  Bain,  who  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Project  STAR  funded,  says 
the  impetus  to  reduce  class  sire  in  the 
elementary  grades  was  a  long  time 
coming.  Bain,  past  president  of  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  a 
researcher  at  Tennessee  State,  remem- 
bers teaching  English  to  high  school 
students  who  could  not  read.  "1  was 
constantly  fighting  their  tack  of  self- 
confidence,  and  what  fail  ■ng  over  and 
over  had  done  to  them,"  she  recounts 
"I  pushed  for  Project  STAR  because  it 
is  iust  hke  building  a  house— if  you 
don't  have  a  firm  foundation,  some- 
thing like  (hurncanel  Hugo  is  going  to 
blow  it  a II  way  " 

She  says  she  and  her  fellow  teachers 
knew  that  reducing  dasi  size  would 
help  children  build  that  strong  aca- 
demic foundation.  "For  years,  people, 
have  said  to  us,  "You  can't  prove  it,'  M 
Bain  says.  "Every  time  they  dont  want 
to  put  money  into  reducing  elass  size, 
rhey  say,  *You  cant  prove  it '  But  now. 
we  have  proven  it.  At  last,  wc  have 
results  that  no  school  board  or  legisla- 
ture Can  put  down,"0 

— Lli/abcthiKhul/ 
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Project  STAR  First  Cradc  Results 

Reactor  at  National  Convention  praised  Project  STAR's  design 
snd  integrity  and  called  it  c  "watershed  event"  in  reaearch. 

An  external  consultant  to  the  project  made  the  statement,  "This 
research  leaves  no  doubt  that  small  classes  have  an  Advantage 
over  larger  claases  in  reading  and  math  in  the  early  primary 
grades. " 

Project  STAR  ia  inthe  last  year  of  a  four  year  study. 

This  report  deala  with  results  from  the  second  year  when  students 
were  in  first  grade* 

Results  are  based  primarily  on  test  scores  from  the  Basic  Skills 
First  and  Stanford  Primary  I. 

At  the  end  of  first  grade,  Small  classes  were  approximately  two 
months  ahead  of  regular  classes  in  reading  and  math  In  all 
locations,  urban,  suburban,  rural  and  inner-city  100X  of  the 
time. 

At  the  end  of  first  grade  regular  classes  with  full  time  teacher 
aide  were  approximately  one  month  ahead  of  regular  classes  in 
reading  and  math* 

Small  classes  scored  11  points  higher  in  reading  and  12  points 
higher  in  math  than  regular  classes  on  the  Stanford  Primary  I* 

Minority  students  in  small  classes  scored  17. kZ  higher  than 
minority  3tudr:nts  in  regular  classes  in  reading  on  the  Basic 
Skills  First. 

• 

This  suggests  that  sraa* 1  classes  are  very  beneficial  to  minority 
students. 

There  is  no  significant  differences  in  attendance  and  self-concept 
of  students  in  small  classes  as  compared  to  students  in  regular 
classes* 

Teachers  prefer  small  class  conditions,  spend  more  time  with 
individual  students  in  small  classes,  and  can  work  more  thoroughly 
with  students  in  snail  classes. 

Students  in  inner-city  achools  scored  lower  on  both  Stanford 
Primary  I  and  Basic  Skills  First  tests  than  acudents  in  urban, 
suburban  or  rural  achools* 

Several  secondary  studies  are  continuing  in  order  to  clarify  what 
other  factors  influence  achievement  other  than  test  scores. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY :    PROJECT  STAR 
FIRST-GRADE  RESULTS 

Project  STAR  (Student  Teacher  Achievement  Ratio)  has  achieved 
considerable  national  publicity  and  attention.  A  reactor  at  a  recent 
national  convention  called  STAR  a  "waterahed"  event  in  retearch  in 
education  and  praised  the  study's  design  and  integrity. 

Project  STAR  is  a  longitudinal  class-site  experiment  to  study  the 
effects  of  a  reduced  class  size  (approximately  one  teacher  and  15 
students,  or  1:15)  on  the  achievement  and  development  of  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  three.  In  its  second  full  year,  Project  STAR 
students  were  in  first  grade.  The  kindergarten  report  provides 
considerable  background  information  regarding  the  study;  this  report 
provides  the  outcoaves  of  grade-one. 

The  project  included  76  schools  from  all  sections  of  Tennesaee  in  four 
types  of  settings:  rural,  urban,  suburban,  and  inner  city.  There  were 
346  classes  and  approximately  6950  students  involved  in  the  first  grade. 
To  help  control  for  differences  between  students  and  teachers,  students 
and  teachers  were  randomly  assigned  to  classes  in  schools.  The  project 
utilizes  a  within-school  design  so  there  is  at  least  one  small  class, 
one  regular  class  (the  control)  and  one  regular  class  with  a  full-time 
teacher  aide  in  each  school.  Larger  schools  have  more  classes  to  keep 
within  the  sire  limits  specified  for  each  type  of  class,  small  classes 
are  13-17;  regular,  and  regular  with  aide  classes  are  22-25  students. 

Students  were  tested  in  the  regularly  scheduled  time  for  state  testing 
(last  week  of  March,  first  week  of  April)  with  the  Stanford  Achievement 
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Test,  Primary  One,  and  with  a  specially  developed  criterion  referenced 
test  of  basic  skill  objectives  in  reading  and  math.  Students  also 
completed  the  Self-Concept  and  Academic  Motivation  Inventory  (SCAMIN)  in 
February.  Attendance  records  were  kept  on  all  students,  and  information 
was  obtained  on  students'  race,  sex,  a  socioeconomic  measure,  and 
students*  special  education  status.  (Students  with  handicapping 
conditions  were  not  included  in  the  analysis).  Extensive  information 
was  also  collected  about  the  teachers  and  about  teaching  conditions  that 
might  have  influenced  the  results. 


At  the  end  of  kindergarten,  students  in  small  classes  were  ahead  of 
students  in  regular  classes  by  approximately  one  month  in  both  math  and 
reading  achievement  scores.  Students  in  the  classes  with  a  full  time 
teacher  aide  were  only  a  little  ahead  (one  percentile  point)  in  reading 
and  had  the  same  achievement  scores  in  math.  There  was  a  statistically 
significant  achievement  gain  for  students  in  the  small  classes,  but  not 
for  students  in  the  classes  with  full  time  teacher  aides.  (See  Table 
1.1.)  Results  of  the  first-grade  analysis,  however,  provide  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  the  small-class  advantages. 

The  initial  study  design  was  fcllowed  in  the  aecond  year,  and  the 
results  from  the  second  year  of  the  study  are  substantial  enough  that  an 
external  consultant  to  Project  STAR  was  ible  to  say,  "This  resea**/.. 
leaves  no  doubt  that  small  classes  have  an  advantage  over  larger  classes 
in  reading  and  mathematics  in  the  early  primary  grades."  In  the  same 
paper  the  rcse.rcher  also  stated,  "This  experiment  yields  an  unambiguous 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  class-sire  effect,  as  well 
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of  estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  for  early  primary  grades." 
These  are  strong  words  for  research  in  education,  and  are  possibly  due 
to  the  design  and  power  of  Tennessee* s  Project  STAR. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  Project  STAR  students  in  snail  classes 
were  outperforming  pupils  in  large*  clssses  by  substantial 
(statistically  and  educationally  significant)  margins  on  standardized 
tests,  and  slso  on  the  state's  Basic  Skills  First  (BSF)  tests  of  reading 
and  math.  This  superior  performance  by  pupils  in  small  clssses  uss 
evident  in  all  locations  (rursl,  suburban,  urban,  and  inner  city 
schools),  and  for  pupils  of  different  races  snd  of  both  sexes. 

Results  for  grad^  one  in  Project  STAR  are  more  definitive  than  results 
found  in  other  class-sire  studies*  This  is  most  important  because  of 
STAR'S  superior  design  which  has  paid  considersble  sttention  to 
maintaining  the  required  research  standards  snd  controls. 

At  the  end  of  first  grade,  small  class  students  were  spproximattly  two 
months  shead  of  students  in  regulsr  clssses  in  both  rtsding  snd  math 
(first  grade  Stanford  Achievement  Test)*  Small  clsss  students  scored  st 
the  64th  percentile  in  reading  and  the  59th  percentile  in  math  at  the 
end  of  the  first  grade,  while  students  in  regulsr  clssses  scored  st  the 
53rd  percentile  in  reading  (11  points  lower)  snd  at  the  47th  percentile 
in  math  (12  points  lower).  Using  the  clsss  ss  a  unit,  the  "effect  size*1 
for  both  exceeds  .6,  where  .3  is  considered  l*r*e  snd  educstionslly 
important,  not  Just  statistically  significant. 

On  the  BSF  testa,  which  measure  achievement  of  Gpecific  objectives 
related  to  the  curriculum,  the  class  effect  sites  were  spproximstely  .5 
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for  reading  and  .3  for  oath,  both  favoring  the  small  over  the  regular 
classes.  On  the  BSF  Reading,  minority  students  in  small  classes  scored 
65.4,  compared  to  48.0  in  regular  classes.  White  students  in  small 
classes  scored  69.5,  compared  to  62.3  in  regular  classes.  In  BSF 
Reading  results,  minority  students  in  small  classes  scored  nearly  the 
same  is  white  students  in  small  classes,  but  considerably  higher  than 
minority  students  in  regular  classes  (a  gain  of  17.4),  and  slightly 
higher  than  white  students  in  regular  classes  (3.1).  The  large 
difference  between  scores  of  minority  students  in  small  and  in  regular 
classes  suggests  that  on  concepts  taught  through  the  Basic  Skills 
curriculum  and  measured  by  the  BSF  tests,  the  small  class  settings  are 
very  beneficial  to  the  minority  youth. 

TABLE  A 

Average  Percent  of  First  Grade  Students  Passing  BSF  Reading 

Difference 
Small  Class  Advantage 
Race  Small  Reg.  (Sm.  -  Reg.) 

Black  65.4  48.0  17.4 

White  69.5  62.3  7.2 

In  the  first  grade,  students  in  regular  classes  with  a  full  time  teacher 
aide  (RA)  also  outperformed  study's  in  regular  classes  in  both  reading 
and  math.  At  the  end  of  first  grade,  students  in  RA  classes  were 
approximately  one  month  ahead  of  students  in  the  regular  classes  in 
reading  and  slightly  less  then  a  month  ahead  in  math. 

The  presence  of  a  teacher  aide  in  grade  one  see^s  to  have  soma  benefit 
on  student  ophievement,  but  not  as  much  as  the  smill-class  condition. 
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Interviews  with  teachers  reveal  that  teachers:  1)  prefer  the  small 
cla66  condition,  2)  spend  more  tine  with  individual  6tudcnts  in  small 
classes,  and  3)  can  work  more  thoroughly  with  students  in  the  small 
classes. 

The  small  class  and  the  regular  with  full  time  teacher  aide  clssses  had 
achievement  gains  which  were  similar  in  magnitude  from  kindergarten  to 
first  grade* 

TABLE  B 

Scaled  Score  Cains*  from  Kindergarten  to  yirat  Grade 
Small  Reg  ft/A 

Total  Reading  89  78  85 

Total  Hath  48  42  47 

♦Reading  and  math  are  on  different  scales  and  csnnot  be  compared  with 
each  other  on  scale  6coresf  which  are  designed  to  measure  year-to-year 
growth.  The  gain  6core6  are  computed  by  subtracting  the  kindergarten 
6core  from  the  first  grade  6core. 

The  patterri  of  6core6  on  the  various  subtests  of  the  Stanford  Te6t  (word 
reading,  listening,  sounds  and  letters,  etc.)  was  very  similar  to  the 
total  reading  and  math  scores  reported  above;  small  cln66  students  had 
the  highest  scores,  students  in  regular  with  full  time  teacher  aide 
classes  were  in  the  middle,  and  regular  class  students  had  the  lowe6t 
scores. 
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School  Type  and  Achievement 

Students  in  inner-city  schools  scored  significantly  lower  on  both 
Stanford  oath  and  reading  tests  and  basic  skills  criterion  tests  in 
reading  and  oath,  than  did  students  in  rural,  urban,  or  suburban 
schools.  Inner-city  schools  were  characterized  by  having  high 
proportions  of  black  and  low  socioeconou*lc  background  children. 
Inner-city  schools  had  lower  achievement  even  after  controlling 
(statistically)  for  students'  race  and  SES.  The  achievement  scores  of 
students  in  schools  in  the  other  three  environments  (rural,  urban,  and 
suburban)  was  similar. 

In  all  four  types  of  schools  small  class  students  outperformed  regular 
class  students  (differences  were  statistically  aignificant)  in  reading 
and  math.  In  rural  schools  regular  with  full  time  teacher  aide  classes 
(RA)  were  significantly  better  than  regular  classes  in  both  reading  and 
math,  but  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  in  all 
other  school  types. 

Class  Size,  Socioeconomic  Statue  and  Race 

Black  students  and  low  socioeconomic  students  in  small  classes  scored 
higher  on  all  tests  of  reading  and  math  than  their  counterparts  in 
regular  classes.  In  inner-city  schools  small  classes  helped  blacks  more 
than  whites,  but  there  were  very  few  whites  in  these  achools.  In  other 
types  of  schools  blacks  and  whites  both  made  higher  scores  in  small  as 
compared  to  regular  classes.  Small  classes  seemed  to  help  high  SES 
students  more  than  low  SES  students  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  in 
reading  and^  math,  except  in  inner-city  schools  where  there  are 
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relatively  few  white  students.  The  large  deficita  in  the  Stanford 
Achievement  scores  of  these  "at  risk",  low  SES  students  were  even  larger 
at  the  end  of  first  grade. 

Attendance  and  Self-Concept 

Attendance  ratea  were  between  95  and  96  percent  in  all  types  of  classes; 
being  In  a  small  class  or  having  a  full  time  teacher  aide  did  not 
increase  attendance  in  either  kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

Self-concept  was  not  any  higher  for  students  in  small  classes  or  regular 
with  full  time  teacher  aide  classes  than  students  in  regular  classes. 
Because  self-concept  is  difficult  to  assess  with  s  group  test  with  young 
children,  this  conclusion  is  tentative. 


Both  small  classes  and  a  full  time  teacher  side  helped  the  achievement 
scores  of  students  In  the  first  grade.  By  the  end  of  firat  grade  small 
class  studenta  were  almost  two  months  ahead  of  regular  claas  atudents  in 
reading  and  math.  Since  small  classea  were  a  month  ahead  at  the  end  of 
kindergarten,  the  first  grade  effect  waa  about  a  month's  gain. 

The  small  class  advantage  occura  in  achoola  in  all  aettlngs:  rural, 
urban,  suburban,  and  inner  city.  It  alao  occurs  for  blacka  aa  veil  as 
whites,  both  high  and  low  socioeconomic  studenta  about  equally,  and  for 
both  boys  and  glrla  about  equally. 

In  first  grade,  unlike  kindergarten,  classes  vith  a  full  time  teacher 
aide    also    did    significantly    better    than    regular    claaaea    on  most 
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achievement  measures,  and  were  in  an  intermediate  position  between  small 
classes  nnd  regular  classes  in  achievement.  Self-concept  and  attendance 
were  not  affected  by  a  soall  class  or  a  full  time  teacher  aide. 

Researchers  will  continue  to  analyze  thr  STAR  data,  including  data  that 
will  help  identify  the  cumulative  effects  of  class  site.  Researchers 
are  also  studying  the  content  of  teacher  logs,  questionnaires  about 
grouping,  etc.  to  help  understand  what  goes  on  in  classrooms.  Several 
secondary  studies  are  helping  researchers  understand  the  impact  of  such 
things  as  training  and  the  use  of  a  teacher  aide  on  student  achievement 
and  development.  Results  from  these  studies  are  not  complete  at  the 
current  time  and  will  be  reported  later. 
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FORWARD 


The  following  report  covers  the  third  year  of  the  four-year 
study  of  class  size  and  the  use  of  teacher  aides  that  was 
mandated  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  Although  references  are 
made  to  kindergarten  and  first  grade  results,  the  main  purpose  is 
the  reporting  of  second  grade  results.  Third  grade  results  as 
well  as  final  longitudinal  results  will  be  presented  at  a  later 
date. 

The  project  is  directed  by  Elizabeth  Word  for  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Education,  but  it  has  been  a  group  effort  of  the 
Department  and  a  consortium  of  four  universities ,  Memphis  State 
University,  Tennessee  State  University,  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  and  Vanderbilt  University.  The  data 
collection  and  analysis  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
universities.  In  addition  the  Department  has  contracted  with 
Jeremy  Finn  of  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo  to 
analyze  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade  data  and  provide  a 
technical  analytic  report. 

The  project  has  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the 
seventy-five  participating  schools  and  the  more  than  1,300 
teachers  who  have  furnished  a  great  deal  of  information  and  done 
extra  testing  in  response  to  the  multiple  demands  of  the  research 
staff.  Without  the  assistance  and  full  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  of  the  STAR  schools,  this  project  would 
have  been  impossible. 

The  questionnaires  and  other  data  collection  instruments 
were  processed,  and  data  tapes  were  prepared  for  analysis  by 
Jayne  Zaharias  and  OeWayne  Fulton  of  Tennessee  State  University. 
They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  complex  task 
which    included  tracking  over  7,009  students. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  analyses  done  by  Jeremy  Finn, 
State  University  of  New  York*  Buffalo,  John  Johnston,  Memphis 
State  University,  and  John  Folger  and  Carolyn  Breda  at  Vanderbilt 
University.     Many  people  have  contributed  to  this  project  and 
their  work  is  greatly  appreciated. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Background 

This  is  a  report  on  the  third  year  of  Project  STAR  (Student 
Teacher  Achievement  Ratio)  when  the  children  were  in  second 
grade.  Project  STAR  is  the  largest  and  best  designed 
longitudinal  atudy  of  class  size  that  haa  been  done.  It  involves 
75  schools,  349  teachers,  and  more  than  6,709  second  grade  stud- 
ents from  all  parts  of  Tennessee  including  rural,  urban, 
suburban^  and  inner-city  schoola. 

All  atudents  *nd  teachers  were  randomly  asaigned  to  one  of 
three  class  types  in  each  school,  a  aaall  class  (13  -  17 
students),  a  regular  class  (22  -  25  students),  or  a  regular  cl*ss 
with  a  full-tine  aide  (22  -  25  students) .  The  regular  classes 
served  as  a  control  group,  small  and  regular  with  a  full-time 
aide  classes*  achievement  was  compared  with  achievement  in  the 
regular  class.  The  wi thin-school  design  c^  ntrolled  for  the 
substantial  variation  between  schools. 


Prior  Years  Results 

In  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  students  in  small  classes 
had  signif icsntly  higher  schievement  on  total  reading,  total 
math,  and  total  listening  tests  as  well  as  on  each  of  the  sub- 
tests that  make  up  the  total  reading  test.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  the  small  clsss  was  equal  to  about  a  month  in  kinder- 
garten and  an  additional  month  in  first  grade,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  of  aecond  grade,  students  in  small  classes  were  sbout 
two  months  ahead  of  students  in  regular  classes  in  reading., 
math,  and  listening.  The  small  claas  differences  are  statis- 
tically aignificant,  and  educationally  important.  Students  in 
regulsr  with  aide  classes  were  consistently  ahead  of  regular 
class  students  at  the  end  of  first  grsde  in  sll  three  subjects, 
about  half  the  advantage  that  the  small  claaa  students  had,  but 
the  difference  waa  not  statistically  aignificant.  In  terms  of 
effect  size  they  are  in  the  moderate  range  with  an  effect  of 
about  0.25.  (Effect  size  is  s  meaaure  that  researchers  use  to 
compare  the  aize  of  various  program  effects.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  small  class  and  the  regular  control  class  divided  by 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  co ^:rol  group.) 


Second  Grade  Results 

Students  in  small  clssses  continued  to  outperform  students 
in  regular  classes  on  achievement  tests  in  the  second  grade . 
Students  in  regular  classes  with  a  full-time  aide  also  outper- 
formed students  in  regular  classes,  but  by  s  smaller  amount. 
Thia  effect  was  found  for  all  of  the  teats  thst  were  used.  There 
was  a  significant  advantage  for  the  smsll  clsss  students  on 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  in  Total  Reading,  Total  Math,  and  "ord 
Study  Skills,  and  a  similar  advantage  on  the  Tennessee  Basic 
Skills  Criterion  Tests  in  Reading  and  Math.     See  figures  1-5. 
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FIGURE  1 

Average  Performance  of  Project  S*  r*A*R 
Students  on  Stanford  Total  Reading  Test 
by  Grade  and  Class  Type 

Percentile 

6 


85  i 


Utilizing  Large  Group  Norms 

3 
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FIGURE  2 

Average  Performance  of  Project  S*T*A*R 
Students  on  Stanford  Total  Math  Test 
By  Grade  and  Class  Type 


Percentile 


Kindergarten  Grade  1  Grade  2 


■■  Small     HI  Regular     1     1  Rogular/Aide 
Utilizing  Large  Group  Norms 
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FIGURE  3 

Average  Performance  of  Project  S*T*A*R 
Students  on  Stanford  Word  Study  Test 
by  Grade  and  Class  Type 


Percentile 


85  - 


65 


45  - 


25 


Kindergarten         Grade  1 


Grade  2 


■i  Small     Mi  Regular     I     I  Regular/Aide 
Utilizing  Large  Group  Norms 
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FIGURE  4 

Mean  Percent  of  Reading  Skills  Mastered 
on  2nd  Grade  Basic  Skills  First  Test 
by  Class  Type  for  Project  S*T*A*R 


Percent 
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FIGURE  5 

Mean  Percent  of  Math  Skills  Mastered 
on  2nd  Grade  Basic  Skills  First  Test 
by  Class  Type  for  Project  S*T*A*R 

Percent 


100 


Small  Regular  Regular/Aide 

Class  Type 
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Students  it.  small  classes  maintained,  but  did  not  increase 
their  two  »*onth  advantage  over  students  in  regular  classes. 
Students  in  regular  classes  with  a  f'H  tine  aide  maintained  a 
small  advantage  over  those  in  regular  classes,  but  did  not 
increase  it.  No  additional  small  class  or  aide  effect  was  found 
on  STAR  measures  in  second  grade.  Average  score  increases  on  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  computed  by  subtracting  the 
scores  at  the  end  of  first  grade  from  the  scores  at  the  end  of 
second  grade  to  get  a  measure  of  growth  in  the  second  grade.  As 
shown  in  Table  A  there  are  no  significant  differences  between  the 
class  average  score  increase  made  by  students  in  small,,  regular*, 
or  regular  with  a  full-time  aide  classes. 


TABLE  A 

Average  Score  Increase  on  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
From  First  Grade  to  Second  Grade  by  Class  Type 
Project  STAR  1988-89 

Total  Total 
Reading  Math 
Snail  Class  57  46 

Regular  Class  57  43 

Regular  with  59  43 

Aide  Class 

Teachers  reported  the  same  kinds  of  advantages  of  a  small 
class  (or  the  use  of  a  teacher  aide)  on  the  second  grade  year-end 
interviews  that  the  first  grade  teacher*  reported  the  previous 
year.  The  main  advantages  were  that  they  could  spend  more  time 
on  instruction  with  a  small  class,  and  they  needed  less  time  for 
transitions.  The  aide  class  teachers  also  reported  they  cculd 
spend  more  time  on  instruction  because  their  aides  did  much  of 
the  routine  and  clerical  work.  Teachers  in  both  small  and  aide 
classes  in  the  second  grade  reported  that  they  could  do  more 
individualized  instruction  to  meet  student  needs  than  could 
teachers  with  regular-size  classes. 

Class  wize  and  School  Type  in  the  Second  Grade 

The  small  class  advantage  occurs  in  ell  four  school  types- 
inner  city,  suburban,  urban,  and  rural.  In  each  of  the  school 
types  the  small  class  was  ahead  by  about  the  same  amount 
throughout  the  project.  Students  in  the  inner-city  schools  have 
had  substantially  lower  achievement  scores  than  students  in  the 
other  three  school  types,  and  this  difference  persisted  in  the 
second  grade.  However,  inner-city  students  made  up  some  of  their 
deficit  ir.  reading,,  as  shown  by  the  larger  gains  reported  in 
Table  D. 
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TABLE  B 

Average  Score  Increase  on  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
From  First  Grade  to  Second  Grade  by  School  Type 
Project  STAR  1988-89 


Inner  City 


Total 
Reading 
63* 


Total 
Math 
47* 


Suburban 


56 


43 


Urban 


57 


42 


Rural 


55 


47  • 


*  Significantly  different  from  suburban  gain  scores. 


Other  Findings 

1)  As  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade*  there  were  no  second 
grade  differences  between  class  types  in  academic  motivation  or 
academic  self "concept. 

2)  Students  on  free  lunch  programs  and  those  not  on  free 
lunch  programs  were  helped  about  the  same  by  a  small  class  and  by 
a  regular  class  with  a  full-time  aide.  The  free  lunch  students 
were  about  as  far  behind  the  non-free  lunch  students  at  the  end 
of  second  grade  (about  a  half  a  grade)  as  they  had  been  at  the 
end  of  first  grade  in  math  and  listening.  Free  Lunch  students 
did  have  about  a  five-point  greater  gain  than  non-free  lunch 
students  in  reading*  so  they  closed  a  little  of  the  thirty-point 
gap. 

3 )  A  three  day  training  program  with  five  follow-up 
sessions  which  was  initiated  in  the  second  grede  was  given 
positive  ratings  by  the  teachers,  but  it  did  not  lead  most  of 
them  to  modify  their  teaching  in  weys  that  affected  student  test 
scores.  Teacher  inservice  training  made  no  significant 
difference    in  student  achievement  in  reading  or  math 


TABLE  C 

Average  Score  Increase  on  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
From  First  Grade  to  Second  Grade  by  STAR  Teacher  Training 
Project  STAR  1988-89 


STAR  Trained  Teacher 


Total 
Reading 

59 


Total 
Math 

47 


Not  star  Trained  Teacher 


57 


46 
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Conclusions 


.Second  grade  inner-city  students  made  the  greateat  gains 
in  reading. 

.Free  lunch  atudenta  «ade  ■  greater  gmin  in  reading  than 
non-free  lunch  atudenta. 

.Snail  class  atudenta  outperformed  atudenta  in  regular 
claaaea  and     regular  claaaea  with  a  full-time  aide. 

. Small  claaa  atudenta  aaintained»  but  did  not  increaee* 
their  achievement  gaina  aade  in  kindergarten  and  firat 
grade. 
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So  I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  an  attentive,  patient  group  of  wit- 
nesses and  observers  and  I  will  declare  this  hearing  adjourned. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  j 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  ACT 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1990 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Kassebaum,  and  Cochran. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  hearings  being 
held  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. 

The  legislation  we  have  before  us,  S.  1676,  the  National  Teacher 
Act,  and  S.  1675,  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act,  have  very  similar 
purposes.  First,  it  is  our  goal  to  attract  the  best  and  the  brightest 
of  our  young  people  into  the  teaching  profession.  Second,  we  hope 
to  upgrade  and  retain  those  talented  teachers  already  in  the  profes- 
sion Finally,  we  hope  to  expand  the  number  of  minorities  in  the 
teaching  profession  so  that  all  of  our  Nation's  students  will  have 
positive  role  models. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  three  areas.  Our  first  panel  will 
tell  us  of  several  innovative  projects  taking  place  in  the  public 
schools  and  give  us  an  overview  of  teachers'  attitudes  and  perspec- 
tives on  a  number  of  issues  concerning  their  profession. 

The  second  panel  will  focus  on  Title  IV  of  my  legislation,  the 
New  Careers  for  Teachers  program.  The  crisis  we  have  in  attract- 
ing minority  candidates  to  the  teaching  profession  promises  to 
worsen  in  the  next  decade.  Today,  only  6.9  percent  of  all  teachers 
are  black,  yet  blacks  make  up  18  percent,  or  more  than  twice  the 
percentage,  of  our  Nation's  student  body.  This  ratio  is  expected  jo 
change  dramatically  over  the  next  decade  as  the  percent  of  black 
teachers  drops  to  5  percent  while  the  number  of  black  students 
rises  to  one-third  of  the  total  school  population. 

Similar  trends  are  predicted  among  other  minority  groups.  New 
Careers  is  an  innovative  program  with  a  proven  record  of  attract- 
ing more  minorities  into  teaching.  We  will  hear  this  success  story 
today. 
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Finally,  panel  3  will  focus  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
access  to  college  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  impending 
teacher  shortage.  We  will  hear  comments  on  my  proposal  to  pro- 
vide student  loan  forgiveness  to  new  teachers  and  the  importance 
of  the  TRIO  programs  in  keeping  the  college  pipeline  open  to  all 

I  welcome  all  of  today's  witnesses  and  look  forward  to  a  very  suk 
stantive  hearing. 

Our  first  witnesses  today  will  be  Ms.  Wendy  Aronoff,  a  teacher 
at  Hope  Hign  School  in  my  own  home  state  of  Rhode  Island;  Ms 
Maxine  Duster,  project  director  of  the  Science/Mathematics  Advo- 
cacy and  Recruitment  for  Teachers  Program  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
League,  and  Dr.  Sibyl  Jacobson,  president  and  CEO,  Metropolitan 
Life  Foundation  and  vice  president,  Metropolitan  Life  Tnsurance 
Company. 

I  believe  the  witnesses  today  have  all  been  informed  that  we'd 
like  to  limit  the  testimony  to  5  minutes.  Your  entire  statement* 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  record  as  if  delivered  orally,  and  that  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  which  I  think  is  verv  im- 
portant with  a  subject  as  important  as  this. 

We'll  start  out  with  Ms.  Wendy  Aronoff,  who  I  welcome,  from 
Providence.  I  wish  you  well  and  look  forwaid  to  hearing  from  you, 

STATEMENTS  OF  WENDY  ARONOFF.  TEACHER.  HOPE  HIGH 
SCHOOL.  PROVIDENCE.  RI,  REPRESENTING  COALITION  OF  ES- 
SENTIAL SCHOOLS;  MAXINE  DI  STER.  PROJECT  DIRECTOR  SCI- 
E  NC  E/  M  AT  H  E  M  AT  I CS  ADVOCACY  AND  RECRUITMENT  FOR 
TEACHERS  PROGRAM.  CHICAGO  URBAN  LEAGUE.  CHICAGO  !L 
AND  DR.  SIBYL  C.  JACOBSON.  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  FOUNDATION.  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIKE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK.  NY. 

Ms  Aronoff  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here.  Especially,  being 
from  Rhode  Island,  it  feels  good. 

The  National  Teacher  Act  of  HWi  and  the  Excellence  in  Teach- 
ing Act  both  recognize  the  need  for  professional  growth.  If  those  of 
us  already  in  the  teaching  profession  are  to  make  necessary 
changes,  we  must  have  a  choice,  a  vote,  a  voice. 

Those  of  you  in  a  position  to  do  so  must  not  merely  react  to  this 
national  urgency,  but  respond  with  compensated  time  and  then 
with  the  working  conditions  and  materials  which  support  innova- 
tion Ultir lately,  respect  must  be  given  to  teachers  who  take  risks. 

Teachers  must  become  institutionally  empowered  so  we  are  in- 
vested enough  to  shift  the  power  of  learning  to  our  students  We 
have  done  this  at  Hope  Essential  High  School  in  Providence,  RI 
where  we  have  2(>0  students.  Hope  Essential  is  a  school-with'in-a- 
school.  It  reflects  the  larger  school  of  900  and  also  reflects  the  city 
and  the  community,  which  is  richly  diverse,  racially  and  ethnically, 
and  which  has  all  of  the  problems  most  of  our  poor  cities  and 
towns  face  today  And  it  is  perhaps  not  so  ironically  a  few  short 
blocks  from  Brown  University,  which  has  an  historically  elitist  and 
high  tuition  reputation. 

Through  the  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools  and  its  Education  De- 
partment, Brown  University  has  been  very  important  as  we  at 
Hope  High  School  entered  into  school  reform 
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As  I  said,  we  have  shifted  the  power  of  learning  from  teachers  to 
student.  Our  classrooms  are  no  longer  teacher-centered,  but  col- 
laborative environments,  where  the  student  is  the  worker,  the  re- 
searcher, the  writer,  the  experimenter,  the  investigator,  the  report- 
er, the  asker  of  questions,  and  therefore  the  learner  Our  class- 
rooms are  environments  of  activity,  not  passivity,  and  as  a  teacher, 
nothing  can  be  more  exciting. 

Tradition*  My*  education  majors  take  three  separate  courses: 
Evaluation,  methods  of  instruction,  and  curriculum.  We  in  theory 
and  in  practice  make  the  three  a  whole.  With  urgings  from  the  Co- 
alition of  Essential  Schools,  we  have  course  exhibitions.  Students 
are  not  merely  tested  and  drilled,  but  must  exhibit  mastery. 

Tne  challenge  is  not  in  the  surprise  of  the  trick  question  on  the 
test,  but  the  challenge  is  in  knowing  the  exhibition  ahead  of  time 
and' learning  the  skills  and  the  concepts  necessary  to  exhibit  mas- 
tery. 

The  students'  performances  are  the  epitome  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice. If  we  expect  students  to  exhibit  mastery,  we  must  change  our 
approach  to  curriculum  and  change  our  teaching  strategies^  In 
planning  lessons,  we  ask  not  "What  will  I  do  today?1'  but  "What 
will  my  students  do  to  prepare  for  their  exhibition?  What  is  essen- 
tial?" , 

Foi  me,  the  relationship  between  student  and  teacher,  and  stu- 
dent and  student,  is  forever  changed.  In  order  to  be  successful,  we 
have  tried  to  lower  class  size  and  have  had  to  work  very  closely  to- 
gether, teachers  with  teachers  during  planning  meetings,  teacher 
with  students,  with  the  teacher  as  coach,  and  students  with  stu- 
dents in  small  groups. 

We  are  making  a  concerted  effort  to  develop  a  .sense  of  communi- 
ty which  includes  our  students'  families  One  of  my  students. 
Wavne  Newson,  recentlv  best  summed  up  our  efforts.  He  said, 
'  The  challenge  of  Hope  Essential  has  taught  me  to  trust  myself 
and  to  trust  others,  end  it  has  given  me  the  confidence  to  try 

I  jus;  wanted  to  add  that  this  year's  graduating  class  has  about 
16  students  in  lt-this  is  from  the  school  within-a-school— and  two 
of  them  want  to  be  daycare  workers,  two  of  them  want  to  be  ele- 
mental school  teachers,  and  two  want  to  be  high  school  teachers 
1  think'that  a  lot  of  that  is  the  result  of  the  kind  of  program  that 
they  have  been  in  during  their  high  school  years. 

Senator  Pbi.l  Thank  you  very  much  indeed 

Ms.  Duster 

Ms  Dustkk.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Pell  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. My  name  is  Maxinc-  Duster,  and  I  am  director  of  the  Sci- 
ence/Mathematics program  at  the  Chicago  Urban  League 

The  Chicago  Urban  League  was  founded  in  191B  and  is  Chicago  s 
oldest  and  largest  agency  dedicated  to  racial  and  social  justice  The 
League's  mission  is  to  eliminate  racial  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion and  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  equal  opportunity  and 
parity  for  blacks  and  other  minorities  in  every  phase  of  American 
life. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  James  W  Conip- 
ton.  president  and  CEO  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League. 

For  many  years,  the  Chicago  Urban  League  has  been  involved 
with  efforts  to  enrich  the  learning  experiences  of  Chicago  public 
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school  students  and  has  spearheaded  and  supported  advocacy  ac- 
tivities for  quality  education.  «uvuiaty  ac 

rJ^^Tr  histu°ry,  also  jncludes  working  to  restore  equity  in 
Chicago  s  public  schools,  and  we  are  familiar  with  high  dropout 
rates  funding  gaps,  low  achievement  scores  and  other  problems 
which  may  be  contributing  factors  to  the  growing  teacher  shortage 

Many  recent  reports  have  indicated  that  these  factors  often 
begin  as  early  as  the  primary  grades  when  teachers  show  their  own 
lack  of  interest  in  preparation,  especially  in  math  and  science 

As  students  move  into  the  high  school  years,  many,  and  particu- 
larly minority  students  are  often  tracked  into  lower-level  courses 
which  neither  motivate  nor  prepare  them  for  careers  in  math  and 
science.  "•«■.«■  anu 

Even  more  tragic  is  the  reality  that  the  precious  few  who  enter 
teaching  careers  do  not  often  experience  positive  results  and  re- 
wards in  a  profession  from  which  all  others  must  grow.  More  than 
2u  percent  leave  the  profession  after  the  first  yelr.  The  cause  of 
this  troubling  trend  toward  departure  is  not  new.  Perhaps  I  serve 
as  an  example  of  a  teacher  who  left  the  profession  more  than  12 

peopleatgodayr  °f  ^  reaS°nS  that  deter  talented  young 

In  1989,  out  of  our  concern  for  the  growing  shortage  of  minority 
teachers,  and  more  specifically  for  the  alarming  shortage  of  minori- 
ty science  and  mathematics  teachers,  the  League  initiated  a  Sci- 
ence. Mathematics  Advocacy  and  Recruitment  for  Teaching 
known  as  the  SMART  Program,  which  is  housed  in  the  Urban 
League  s  Education  Department  and  directed  by  a  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  and  a  part-time  support  staff  person 

With  funding  from  the  Chicago  Community  Trusts  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  in  Chicago  Grant  Program,  the  League  in 
partnership  with  Northwestern  University  recently  completed  a 
one-year  planning  phase  for  the  SMART  program  in  which  a  four- 
year  science/math  program  was  developed.  The  principal  compo- 
nents of  the  program  are  student  support  and  teaching  career  ad- 
vocsicy . 

The  student  support  compomnt  will  consist  of  an  individualized 
talent  development  plan  for  each  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
PTuam  Llft7  stu,dents  wil1  °e  enrolled  in  the  first  year,  and  25 
wi  be  added  each  year  for  the  four-year  program.  Participants 
wi  begin  the  program  m  their  freshman  year  of  high  school  and 
will  conclude  their  involvement  upon  graduation.  Activities  for 
each  student  will  vary,  but  may  include  tutoring,  cultural  and  aca- 
demic enrichment  programs,  cooperative  learning  initiatives  and 
linkages  with  mentors  and  community  educational  institutions 

the  teaching  career  advocacy  component  for  which  the  League  is 
responsible  will  include  all  activities  related  to  the  coordination 
and  support  of  an  advocacy  group  recently  formed  to  address  issues 
of  recruitment,  training  and  retention  of  minority  students  into  the 
teaching  profession. 

More  specifically,  the  advocacy  group,  composed  of  key  profes- 
sionals, community  leaders,  parents  and  students,  will  focus  on 
four  primary  areas-  the  low  prestige  of  teaching  as  a  profession- 
poor  orientation  of  African-American  students  toward  careers  in 
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teaching,  limited  financial  resources  for  college  tuition,  and  inad- 
equate academic  preparation,  especially  in  math  and  science. 

In  an  effort  to  affect  the  changes  that  appear  more  critical  to  the 
development  of  an  adequate  pool  of  highly-qualified  minority  stu- 
dents for  the  teaching  profession,  the  advocacy  group  will  examine 
strategies  for  combating  the  problems  that  have  been  successfully 
instituted  in  locales  similar  to  Chicago.  Moreover,  new  strategies  to 
fit  the  circumstances  unique  to  Chicago's  student  population  and  to 
target  those  organizations  and  institutions  that  have  the  power  to 
change  existing  policies  and  procedures  will  be  created. 

For  example,  it  is  anticipated  that  advocacy  activities  aimed  at 
addressing  the  issue  of  low  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession 
would  need  to  be  directed  toward  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
which  has  primary  responsibility  for  funding  schools.  Action  agen- 
das that  will  result  in  more  adequate  salaries,  school  facilities, 
class  size  and  teacher  preparation  will  also  have  to  be  devised.  Ad- 
ditionally, special  funding  for  support  of  scholarship  programs  for 
students  interested  in  teaching  needs  to  be  in  place. 

The  advocacy  group  will  also  be  responsible  for  the  development 
of  appropriate  networks  that  will  bring  together  representatives  of 
business  and  cultural  institutions,  scientists  and  mathematicians 
who  demonstrate  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  students  to  act  as  big 
brothers  and  sisters  and  serve  as  examples  of  success  through  edu- 
cation. 

Evaluation  procedures  for  both  components  will  be  established. 
Advocacy  activities,  such  as  increased  media  attention  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  legislation,  policy  changes  by  local  public  schools  or 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  linkages  with  other  organiza- 
tions working  toward  the  same  objectives  will  be  monitored  for  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Visible  changes  in  student  attitudes,  enrollment  in  more  difficult 
math  and  science  courses,  increased  school  attendance  and  im- 
proved grades,  greater  interest  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  con- 
tinuous contact  with  mentors  will  be  evaluated  to  determine  the 
success  of  the  student  support  component. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  SMART  program  is  but  one  example 
of  an  effort  to  address  the  shortage  of  minority  math  and  science 
teachers,  we  are  hopeful  it  can  serve  as  a  model  for  others  to 

follow.  .  „ 

We  stand  ready  to  work  collaboratively  with  others  and  to  offer 
you  our  assistance  wherever  possible. 

Proposed  legislation  to  create  and  support  programs  that  provide 
assistance  to  those  who  demonstrate  an  interest  in  careers  in 
teaching  is  strongly  urged.  And  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  crit- 
ical shortage  ot  minority  teachers  demands  that  provisions  be  made 
for  recruitment,  retention  and  training  of  talented  individuals  from 
those  affected  communities. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you,  and  I 
congratulate  you  and  Senator  Paul  Simon  for  your  leadership  in 
these  efforts. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Simon.  . 
Senior  Simon  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  we  are  marking 
up  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  two  floors  below,  and  I'm  going  to 
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have  to  head  right  back  down  there.  I  simply  wanted  to  join  in  wel- 
coming Ms  Duster,  and  to  say  that  the  Chicago  Urban  League 
really  has  an  excellent  program  working  with  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. If  the  present  trends  are  unchanged,  a  decade  from  now, 
one-third  of  the  student  enrollment  will  be  minority  enrollment! 
but  only  5  percent  of  the  teacners  will  be  minority  teachers.  That 
clearly  is  not  a  healthy  thing,  and  I  hope  we  can  change  those 
trends. 

I  applaud  you,  Mr  Chairman,  for  holding  the  hearing.  I  would 
like  to  enter  a  statement  in  the  record,  and  I  regret  I  am  going  to 
have  to  head  back  down  and  take  care  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
mark-up. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  for  this  ever 
brief  visit  I  appreciate  your  interest  very  much,  and  vour  state- 
ment will  be  included  in  full  in  the  record. 
Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  ^imon  follows  ) 

Pre  pared  Statement  of  Senator  Simon 

Senator  Simon  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome  before 
the  subcommittee  Maxine  Duster,  director  of  the  science-mathe- 
matics program  at  the  Chicago  Urban  League  The  League,  in  part- 
nership with  Northwestern  University,  has  developed  precisely  the 
type  of  teacher  recruitment  progran/that  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  encourage. 

Only  a  few  high  school  based  teaching  programs  exist  across  the 
country  The  most  studied  effort  is  the  Teacher  Cadet  Program,  a 
one-year  program  for  juniors  and  seniors,  run  b>  the  South  Caroli- 
na Center  for  Teacher  Recruitment  An  independent  report  found 
the  program  to  be  very  effective  It  "not  only  attracts  bright  young 
people  to  teaching  but  also  uplifts  the  image  of  teaching  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  will  and  will  not  teach  " 

Whether  or  not  its  part  of  an  explicit  teacher  recruitment  effort, 
involving  students  in  teaching  is  an  effective  wa>  of  improving 
their  learning  According  to  the  Cai.:*\ve  Forum  on  Education  and 
the  Economy" 

"One-to-one  tutoring  is  an  exceptional!)   effective  leaching 
method  With  a  trained  tutor,  an  astonishing  !)S  percent  of  stu- 
dents academically  outperform  those  who  are  taught  in  con- 
ventional classrooms  with  one  teacher  to  30  students  " 
And  the  tutors  often  benefit  even  more  than  the  tutees.  My  staff 
recently  visited  the  Teaching  Professions  Program  at  Coolidge 
High  School  here  in  Washington,  DC  There,  after  an  introductory 
course,  students  "adopt"  a  student  in  a  nearby  elementary  school 
or  childcare  center  and  work  with  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  for 
a  few  hours  a  week  Immed'    eiy  after  starting  their  teaching  expe- 
rience, their  own  interest  in  learning  was  invigorated,  and  absen- 
teeism was  reduced  Even  if  none  of  them  go  into  teaching,  just  the 
enthusiasm  about  school  and  learning  engendered  by  the  program 
makes  it  worth  the  effort 

Fortunately,  man}  students  who  do  have  the  teaching  experience 
do  become  interested  in  teaching  as  a  career  As  one  student  in  the 
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South  Carolina  program  said.  "I  was  able  to  test-drive  my  career, 
and  I  decided  that  I  want  to  spend  my  life  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion." .  .  ,  . 

Unfortunately,  this  tvpe  of  success  is  most  difficult  to  achieve 
among  blacks.  Of  the  974  participants  in  the  Teacher  ^adet  pro- 
gram last  year,  it  v/as  the  black  males  who  were  least  likely  to 
intend  to  teach,  even  after  the  program: 
— .  .  those  who  were  more  likely  to  initially  choose  teaching 
and  continued  to  want  to  teach  at  the  end  of  the  [program] 
were  white  females.  And,  those  who  were  more  likely  to  never 
intend  to  teach  were  black  males. " 
— .    black  Cadets— when  compared  to  their  white  counter- 
parts— reported  more  career  concerns  about  independence, 
salary,  opportunities  for  advancement,  job  security  and  a  flexi- 
ble daily  schedule." 
— .  .  black  Cadets  were  more  likely  to  assert  that  they  had 
been  discouraged  by  teachers  from  choosing  teaching  as  a 
career." 

These  findings  point  to  the  need  for  long-term,  comprehensive 
teacher  recruitment  programs  focused  on  minority  youth.  That  is 
exactly  the  type  of  program  that  the  Chicago  Urban  League  has  de- 
veloped, and  we  can  thank  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  for  fund- 
ing the  program. 

But  that's  only  100  students,  and  they  won  t  be  out  of  school  tor 
a  decade.  We  need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minorities  to  go  into 
teaching.  We  have  the  opportunity,  with  the  legislation  before  this 
subcommittee,  to  provide  Federal  encouragement  and  assistance  in 
replicating  the  Leagues  program  across  the  country 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  hear- 
ing and  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  hear  about  the  Chicago  Urban 
League  s  "SMAR™"  program. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr  Jacobson. 

Dr  Jacobson  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
some  of  the  key  findings  of  Metropolitan  Life's  survey  of  the  Amer- 
ican teacher.  Begun  in  1984,  we  commissioned  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates to  poll  the  attitudes  of  a  national  sampling  of  teachers. 
The  purpose  was  to  add  the  voice  of  the  teacher  to  the  national 
debate  over  school  improvement  and  reform. 

Since  my  submitted  testimony  is  full  of  statistics,  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  some  brief  and  broad  strokes  and  keep  the  num- 
bers to  a  minimum. 

First  some  good  news.  The  professional  status  of  teachers  has 
improved  over  the  last  5  years,  teachers  tell  us  For  the  first  time, 
a  majority  of  teachers  say  they  feel  respected  in  today  s  society 
That  was  not  so  in  1984  when  we  conducted  the  first  survey.  And 
most  now  would  advise  a  young  person  to  pursue  a  career  in  teach- 
ing—again, a  dramatic  change. 

But  despite  gains  in  status  and  pay,  the  surveys  reveal  a  disturb- 
in^  trend* Many  who  are  just  entering  the  profession  quickly  grow 
disenchanted.  More  than  a  third  of  the  newest  teachers  to  the  pro- 
fession say  that  they  will  leave  within  5  years,  and  among  minority 
teachers,  a  startling  40  percent  say  they  will  leave. 
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Teachers  themselves  identified  ways  to  attract  good  people  Not 
surprisingly,  higher  o.,y  was  important,  but  teachers  think  the 
compensation  for  beginning  teachers  should  be  comparable  to  other 
professions  that  require  similar  training.  But  other  factors  are  also 
important.,  like  reau-ing  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  administra- 
tive duties  and  reduong  teachers'  sense  of  isolation  and  building 
more  of  a  sense  of  collegiahty  and  participation. 

Mentor  teacher  programs  are  favored  by  more  than  eight  in  ten 
teachers,  who  no  longer  view  them  as  producing  artificial,  perhaps 
even  threatening  distinctions  among  teachers. 

The  number  of  minority  teachers  should  be  increased  according 
to  three  out  of  four  teachers.  This  may  be  accomplished,  they  say 
by  encouraging  minority  college  students  to  consider  teaching  as'a 
profession,  providing  financial  incentives,  and  expanding  recruit- 
ment programs  down  into  the  high  schools. 

Teacher  preparation  may  be  improved  by  a  full-time  vear- 
around  on-the-job  training  program  for  prospective  teachers  prior 
to  graduation  And  many  teachers  also  favor  a  teaching  training 
that  involves  colleges  with  school  districts. 

When  it  comes  to  managing  schools,  teachers  support  leadership 
committees  of  principals,  teachers,  even  students,  to  set  and  en- 
force rules  But  most  teachers  think  thev  should  not  play  a  maior 
role  in  a  range  of  tasks  traditionally  reserved  for  administrators 
I  hey  want  to  be  involved  in  curriculum  and  planning  and  things 
that  involve  the  classroom,  but  they  don't  wish  to  take  over  things 
that  are  generally  the  responsibility  of  administrators,  in  fact  thev 
want  to  give  principals  greater  control  in  their  schools  over  the 
rules  that  govern  their  schools. 

They  think  most  of  their  fellow  teachers  are  doing  a  good  lob 
hut  almost  unanimously  want  to  make  it  easiei  for  incompetent 
teachers  to  be  removed 

But  teachers  need  help  The  social  problems  that  intrude  in  all  of 
our  classrooms  are  seen  by  teachers  as  an  obstacle  to  teaching  and 
as  an  obstacle  to  learning  And  they  say  that  thvse  social  problems 
have  worsened  and  strongly  advise  that  social  service*  are  needed 
to  Keep  students  from  slipping  through  the  cracks 

Nine  m  ten  teachers  think  community  resources  should  be  mobi- 
lized so  that  they  can  refer  students  to  them,  and  a  large  major'tv 
of  parents  agree  and  think  that  counseling  and  support  services  are 
a  kev  way  to  improve  education.  Teachers  of  high  school  students 
see  drugs,  drinking  and  dropouts  on  the  rise 

C.iven  these  obstacles  to  learning,  teachers  believe  students  need 
hotter  opportunities,  programs  to  address  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  more  after-school  activities  And  thev  ranked  social  workers 
and  family  services  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  choices  for  added 
funding,  guidance  counselors  ranked  second 

A  majority  of  teachers  see  value  in  magnet  schools,  but  are  divid- 
ed on  parental  choice  Many  feel  choice  could  cause  some  schools  to 
become  unpopular  and  that  the  children  gomg  to  them,  perhaps 
the  most  disenfranchised,  might  lose  out,  and  interestingly  parents 
agree 

But  teachers  from  HW  in  the  beginning  have  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  change  I  hey  make  the  statement  over  and  over  that  thev 
love  to  teach,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  best  indicator  and  the  most 
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positive  indicator  of  change  that  teachers  want  to  be  heard,  the> 
are  simply  asking  us  for  more  help  to  overcome  the  main  social 
obstacles  that  confront  them  in  the  classroom 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr  Jacobson  follows:] 
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February  22,  1990 


Thank  you,  Senator,   for  this  opportunity  to  bring  forward 
pertinent  findings  on  the  state  of  the  American  teacher. 

In  1984,     Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  first  asked  Louis 
Harris  and  Associates  to  poll  American  teachers  about  their 
concerns  and  aspirations  as  educators.     This  series  of  seven 
commissioned  surveys  represents  a  sustained  program  of  research 
designed  to  bring  teachers'  opinions  to  the  attention  of  the 
education  community  and  the  American  public.     Over  the  years 
survey  reports  have  highlighted  such  tonics  as  the  relationships 
among  teachers  and  students;  developments  in  the  teaching 
profession;   links  between  home  and  school;  the  views  of  former 
teachers;  the  distinctive  circumstances  ol  minority  teachers;  and 
the  state  of  schools  and  the  social  environment  1U  which  they 
function.  1 

Each  survey  is  based  on  interviews  with  a  nationally- 
representative  sample.     As  a  series,  these  surveys  afford  a 
retrosoective  on  the  years  of  major  education  reform  and, 
employing  trend  data  from  several  different  years,  measure  the 
impact  of  this  important  period  in  education.     The  1989  report 
presents  some  possible  directions  schools  might  take  during  the 
coming  decade  by  examining  teacher's  priorities  for  the  near- 
term  future, 

I   believe  certain  findings  will  be     ol  special   interest  to  this 
committee,   and  so  my  remarks  focus  on  findings  with  a  bearing  on: 

Teachers'  own  view  of  their  profession; 

The  impor*  ince  of  initiatives  for  teacher  recruitment  and 
retent  10.1 ; 
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The  critical  shortage  of  minority  teachers; 

The  models  believed  by  teachers  to  be  the  most  successful 
means  of  teacher  preparation; 

School -based  management  teams ; 

Links  between  the  school  and  the  community;  and 

The  issue  of  parental  school  choice  as  it  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  maqnet  schools. 

Let  me  say  first  that  the  surveys  indicate  that  the  professional 
status  of  teachers  improved  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1980s. 
In  1989,   48*  of  teachers  said  they  believed  they  could  earn  a 
decent  salary  as  a  teacner,  up  from  only  37*  in  1984.     Also  in 
1939,  53%  of  teachers  agreed  v.ith  the  statement  that  "as  a 
teacher  I  feel  respected   m  today's  society."     When  our  first 
survey  was  conducted  in  1984,  only  47%  agreed - 

Partly  as  a  rer.ult  of  these  improvements,,  two-thirds  — 67%--  o\ 
America's  public  school  teachers  now  say  they  would  advise  a 
young  person  to  pursue  a  career  in  teaching  —  only  45%  would 
have  provided  such  advice  in  1984. 

However,   the  1988  survey  revealed  that  young  people  entering  the 
profession  may  quickly  experience  disenchantment      More  tha'i  one- 
quarter  of  all  teachers  --26%--  and  more  than  one-third  of  those 
with  less  than  5  veers*  teaching  t    >enence  --34%--  said  they 
would  leave  the  profession  within  o  years. 

Anong  minority  teacheis,   tie  proportion  reached  <\  startling  40%. 

harly  on  in  the  course  of  these  surveys,   teach'*:  s  themselves 
identified  steps  they  felt  would  attract  good  people   into  their 
profession.     Higher  pay  was  deemed  to  be  important:  the  1985 
survey  shewed  that  75%  of  teachers  *"elt  providing  ccmpensat i on  to 
beginning  teachers  comparable  to  that  in  other  professions  which 
require  similar  training  could  attract  good  people.     But  while 
higher  salaries  may  help,  a  majority  of  teachers  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  reducing  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  non- 
teaching  duties  and  providing  time  for  teachers  to  discuss  their 
needs  and  problems  with  other  teachers. 

Vvhile  the  percentage  of  teart  ars  favoring  such  incentives  as 
career  ladder  programs  and  even  merit  pay  has  increased  in  recent 
years,   these  practices  characteristically  received  little  support 
over  the  course  of  the  survey  series.     By  contrast,,  the 
percentage  of  teachers  favoring  mentor  teacher  programs  stood  in 
1989  at  86%. 
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Among  teachers  who  think  it  is  important  to  increase  the  number 

tll^nnr  I  10  thGir  Profession'  there  is  an  emphasis  on 

su^h  approaches  as  encouraging  minority  college  students  to 
consider  teaching  as  a  profession,  favored  by  6b%;  providinq 
financial   incentives  for  minority  students  who  want  to  become 

h?nh  ^k'   favo^ed  b* 6*%;  and  expar.J:ng  recruitment  programs  to 
high  schools,    favored  by  53%. 

As  a  way  to  improve  teacher  preparation,  teachers  are  very 
receptive  to  three  approaches:  * 

^nrnvoa^er?  thJ"k  n°rC  dirGCt  exPerience  in  the  classroom  would 
inprove  teacher  training-86%  think  -a  full-time,   year-round,  on- 
the-job  training  program  that  prospective  teachers  would 
participate  in  pi.vpx  to  graduation"  would  improve  teacher 
training. 

Some  72%  teel  this  approach  would  improve  teacher  training  if 
used  a_££e_r.  graduation.  y 

Teacher  training  could  also  be  improved,  according  to  77%  o 
^hnn?r!'   lhro^h  ',sch°ols  Jointly  operated  by  a  university  and  a 
school  district  whose  responsibility  would  be  to  train  teachers." 

Allow  me  to  note  that  this  ia.t  finding  was  an  important  factor 
in  Metropolitan  Life  Foundation's  establishment  of  its  College- 
Schoo    Partners  Program  which,  since  1986,  has  awarded  more  than 
51  million  to  20  colleges  and  their  public  school  parcners  to 
support  their  joint  teacher-preparation  projects. 

The  surveys  demonstrate  both  considerable  progress   in  the  1980s 
ana  the  need  for   further  reform.     There  are  several  proposals 
that   large  majorities  of  teachers  are  willing  to  support: 

TnGoLrv  WldesPread  support  among  teachers  for  the  establishment 
in  every  school  of  a  leadership  committee  of  principals 
teachers,  and  students  to  set  and  enforce  ri'les:     67%  agree 
strongly  that  every  school  should  establish  such  a  committee.  At 
the  same  time,  most  teachers  think  they  should  not  play  a  manor 
role  in  such  matters  as  assigning  students,   scheduling  classes, 
budget  allocations,   selecting  principals  and  handling  the  non- 
education  problems  children  bring  with  them  to  school. 

There  is  also  widespread  agreement  with  the  statement  that 
^>ncip: Is  should  have  greater  control  over  the  rules  governing 
-eir  sc.ioois."     Forty  percent  of  teachers  agree  strongly  and 
another  40%  agree  somewhat  with  this  statement. 

While  93%  of   teachers  think  most  of  their  fellow  teachers  are 
dedicated  to  their  work,   a  similar  9b%  of  teachers  think  that 
making  it  easier  for  incompetent  teachers  to  be  removed"  would 
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help  attract  and  retain  good  teachers. 


The  surveys  have  shown  that  teachers  believe  that  certain  basic 
conditions  enable  them  to  do  their  job  better.     Among  these 
conditions  are  greater  col legial lty ,   smaller  classes,   and  less 
time  spent  on  administrative  tasks. 


41%  of  teachers  report  that  their  schools  are  now  better  in 
"having  more  structured  and  organized  time  to  talk  with 
colleagues  about  professional  matters,"  but  another  39% 
report  that  their  schools  are  worse  now;, 

37%  of  teachers  say  that  their  school  is  better  now  at 
"having  teachers  able  to  observe  other  in  the  classroom  and 
provide  feedback  to  each  other,"  while  another  33%  of 
teachers  say  their  school  is  worse  now  at  this  than  three 
years  ago. 

Although  teachers  believe  that  smaller  class  size  helps  them  do 
their  30b  better,   the  proportion  of  schools  with  smaller  class 
size  virtually  unchanged  from  three  years  ago  —  42%  of  teachers 
report  their  schools  are  now  better,   41%  report  their  schools  are 
now  worse,  and  15%  say  there  has  been  no  change; 

With  respect  to  "reducing  the  time  teachers  need  to  spend  on 
administrative  tasks,"  the  nation's  public  schools  are  losing 
ground.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  teachers  (64%)   say  their  schools 
are  worse  than  they  were  three  years  ago,   and  only  23%  of 
teachers  say  their  schools  are  better. 

Though  teachers  feel  better  about  aspects  of  their  profession,  in 
contrast,   they  describe  the  problems  they  cont ront--namely 
problems  presented  by  the  society  in  which  they  practice  that 
profession — as  having  worsened. 

Teact  ^rs  want  schools  to  be  able  to  assist  students  and  their 
families  in  alleviating  social  and  health  pioblems  which  can 
affect  the  educational  process.     In  1989,   fully  84%  said  they 
think  the  integration  of  education  and  social  services  "would  be 
a  smart  way  of  keeping  at-risk  students  from  slipping  through  the 
cracks."    Nine  in  ten  teachers  — 90% —  think  community  resources 
should  be  mobilized  so  that  they  can  refer  their  students  to 
them.     The  1987  survey  revealed  that  80%  of  parents  also  look 
favorably  on  counseling  and  support  services  as  a  way  to  improve 
education.     Teachers  also  believe  that  schools  should  play  a 
greater  role  in  helping  students  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  work. 


In  1987,   96%  ol  teachers  said  they  thought  that  children  left  on 
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?nC^K°W?  a"!r  SCh°01  was  a  cause  ot  students  having  difficulty 
7«"-  st  {l^ound"  D°re  th3n  thre£  °Ut  0f  four  teachers 

as\  veStrilser!ous  treble":10115  Pr°bleB'  »»  sa«  " 

na.fe-!53|!!nofean  nuh??cSldre?  3  SCrlOUS  probleffl  ^  -°°re  than 
nan      :>j* —  of  all  public  schools  teachers    and  ar>r>par«;  ^n  h>« 

thrr|uchnIchocirt^nn0re'   abSenteeism  worsens  a^chiTdren  progress 
Jmh  '^l  ^  ''  uhe  Sane  1989  surve*  revealed  that  79%  of 
fugu_s£tioj2i  teachers  characterized  it  as  serious. 

Teachers  of  high  school  students  see  drugs,  drinking  teenaae 
suicides  and  pregnanes  on  the  rise.     list     e  of  hiah 

Drugs'  asT-r^  15  3  *™blea-  fro^S^in^. 

uruqs,  as  a  serious  problem,  increased  from  58*  to  70%;  suicides 
as  a  serious  problem  grew  from  17%  to  27%,  and  the  drop  out  rate 
as  a  serious  problem  increased  from  401  to  53%. 

3oropportunit!etaC!33%f°  }earn'n<3'  teaCh°rs  belleve  that  better 
ore      te^schoot  ^^^^^^   ™>  - 


are 


Int°5nM  concrnGd  that  sch°ols,   as  currently  organized 

they  confront'^  1t°fldcal  Wlth  the  worsening  soc lal'probl ems 
^I«  ?L       ;  drge  ma)orltV  think  schools  should  be  an 

access  and  referral  point  for  social  services,  while  onlv  28%  of 

shouJd'f  thlnK  SCh°°,lS  Shouldn,t  have  this  respons  bil ity,  and 
should  focus  on  academics  and  not  social  services. 

dea?1S^hVlth  thelr  ?enSG  °f  the  need  for  social  services  to 
deal  with  growing  problems,  when  asked  which  two  services  thev 

soc  al'vorJ^"        r°  ?1VGn  addGd  furiding  ^  theTr'chool  " 
social  workers  and  family  servlCes  were  named  by  40*  of  teachers 

?he  lealt-f^vor^  ?  *  1 lSt  ^  lncl"ded  sports  programs  a^ 

fuSrtf™  * -^vored  item  for  more  financial  support.  Additional 
funding  for  guidance  counselors  was  named  by  31%.  a*^on<w 

A  majority  of  teachers  see  value  in  magnet  school,,.     But  in 

noteStSneg^oesln?af  °l  Bagnct  SCh°°ls'   lt  ^  *  important  to 
note  the   /lews  of  teachers  on  choice.     Asked   in  1989  if  -hiinu^n 

attend"  wo^T?        ^  the  SChODl  the ' students 'wan  to'"9 

id  „      P  Tr  Cdfatlon'   53*  said  it  would  help  and 

Pinr!«VL  n0t  help'     Amon9  teachers  surveyed  in  1987,  75% 

expressed  the  view  that  some  schools  would  be  unpopular    and  the 

by  69%reofqrn^t0  thGm  l0SC  °"t;  the  teachers  were  'oined 

by  69%  of  a  national  f  .ople  of  parents  asked  about  choice. 

T^Zl  r:?hth,rdS  °'  AmcrI<-"'5  P^Lc  school  teachers  look  to  the 
wholo  \«*  °Ptimism  "bollt  how  education  will  change.     On  the 
*°'„ V'°  "P*  l»»">«  that  educational  change,    will  be  bettor 
five  year*  Ton  now,    and  „„*  are  opt,m,!;t,r   UJ  the  optional 
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performance  of  students  will  be  better.    And  from  the  first, 
teachers  have  consistently  indicated  their  willingness  to  change 
—an  unexpected  finding  when  it  was  first  revealed  in  1984. 

Let  me  close  by  reiterating  one  of  the  first  important  findings 
of  this  series  of  surveys:  teachers  love  to  teach  —  81%  agree 
strongly,  another  16%  agre    somewhat,  and  only  2%  disagree.  We 
found  this  to  be  just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1984.     An J  this 
sentiment  is  relatively  constant  across  school  level,  school 
location    and  ethnicity  and  socioeconomic  situation  of  students. 
Despite  all  the  obstacles,  our  teachers  are  asking,  most  of  all, 
for  our  help  so  that  they  can  do  their  job  better— the  job  of 
educating  our  children.     This  is,   I  feel,  one  of  the  most 
promising  indicators  of  real  change  in  the  nation's  efforts  at 
improving  education. 


f  ,  < 


:«!<) 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much.  Or  Jacobson  I  was,  delight- 
ed to  hear  you  say  that  the  survey  showed  that  teachers*  have  more 
respect  now  than  they  did  in  1984. 

Dr.  Jacobson  It  was  a  dramatic  increase 

Senator  Pell  I  thought  it  had  gone  the  opposite  way.  1  am  verv 
glad.  What  were  the  specific  figures? 

Dr  Jacobson  I'll  find  them  in  a  moment  1  think  it  was  a  l.> 
point  percentage  increase  from  1984  to  1989. 

Senator  Pkli.  And  would  the  other  two  members  of  the  panel 
agree  with  that  result,  or  would  you  think  that  that  survey  is  in- 
correct. 

Ms  Duster  According  to  information  that  we  ha\e  read  on  simi- 
lar studies,  that  s  fairly  accurate 
Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Aronoff. 

Ms  Aronoff  I  would  say  so,  particularly  in  the  schools  where 
there  are  reform  efforts  and  where  teacher*  have  been  empowered 
and  are  beginning  to  have  a  voice  m  what  goes,  on  in  their  schools 

Senator  Pell  I  was  interested  to  hear  at  a  hearing  we  had  in 
Rhode  Island  of  a  school  in  Woonsocket  which  intentionally  does 
not  have  any  principal,  but  is  run  by  the  teachers,  sort  of  like  the 
Swiss  Government  is  run,  on  a  circulating  basis 
_  Ms  Duster  Senator.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  I  think  the 
figures  derived  from  her  s.udies  or  her  research  clearly  are  on 
target  in  indicating  that  family  services  or  social  service*  need  to 
be  more  readily  available  in  the  schools  because  of  the  socioeco- 
nomic problems,  that  children  often  come  to  school  with  I  think 
that  is  very  much  on  target 

Senator  Pell  What  would  be  your  thoaghts  as  to  what  are  the 
characteristics  that  make  for  an  outstanding  teacher0  I'll  just  ask 
each  one  of  you  that  question 

Ms  Aronoff  I  think  the  most  important  thing  is  that  the  teach- 
er respect  his  or  her  students  and  that  the  teacher  have  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  subject  matter  Also.  I  think  planning 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  it  It  m  important  for  a  teacher  to  plan  as  if  we 
have  a  lot  of  expectation*  for  our  students,  becau.se  the\  will  rise  to 
the  occasion 

Senator  Pell  With  a  particular^  difficult  student,  or  m  a  ca.se 
in  which  you  don't  know  a  student  s  background,  should  the  teach- 
er go  to  the  students'  home*  on  occasion,  oi  do  u>u  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake'' 

Ms  Aronoff  I  think  one  thing  t!,at  has  helped  us  at  the  Essen- 
tial School  at  Hope  High  School  is  that  we  do  have  very  close  ties 
with  the  parents  The  parents  have  to  sign  a  form  giving  their  chil- 
dren pernnssior  to  be  part  of  the  school,  we  expect  then;  to  come  to 
meetings,  we  make  a  lot  of  phone  calls  and  keep  them  verv  in- 
volved 

It  does  make  a  difference,  and  1  think  that  the  teachers  who  de- 
cided to  be  in  this  program  made  an  extra  commitment  to  do 
more— to  keep  in  touch  with  families  more,  to  check  up  on  stu- 
dents And  teachers  who  have  200  students  can't  do  that  We  have 
less  students,  and  we  have  planning  time,  we  have  double  periods 
so  we  spend  more  time  with  them. 

Senator  Pell  But  do  you  ever  go  to  the  children's  homes  or  not'' 
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Ms.  Aronofk  Very  rarely.  Sometimes,  because  we  have  such 
close  contact,  we  get  invited  for  dinner  and  family  events  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  mostly,  we  make  phone  calls  and  ask  people  to 
come  to  the  school.  One  thing  that  we'd  like  to  do  in  Hope  Essen- 
tial when  we  have  additional  faculty  is  to  have  somebody  who  will 
make  home  visits.  That's  one  of  our  priorities,  but  we  don't  have 
the  additional  faculty  to  do  that  now. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Duster.  . 

Ms.  Duster.  Among  the  characteristics  that  I  think  are  valuable 
to  a  teacher  certainly  would  include  knowledge  of  one's  subject 
matter.  I  think  in  today's  society,  one  has  to  also  be  familiar  with 
the  cultural  diversity  that  we  have  in  our  school  population.  The 
third  I  think  is  sensitivity  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  students  who 
often  come  to  school  unprepared  even  as  early  as  kindergarten. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Jacobson. 

Dr.  Jacobson.  Teachers  can  have  all  sorts  of  good  intention  and 
preparation  m  their  subject  matter  and  so  forth,  but  unless  they 
are  given  help  in  how  to  particularly  address  the  problems  of  many 
of  our  urban  city  schools— they  need  help  in  terms  of  orientation 
and  working  with  diverse  backgrounds— I  think  this  increasingly  is 
something  that  teachers  are  well  aware  of,  that  they  need  help  in 
order  to  be  the  good  teacher  that  they  wish  to  be. 

Senator  Pell  Are  any  of  you  familiar  with  the  program  whereby 
some  schools  give  breakfast  to  the  kids  when  they  come  in,  and 
they  have  found  there  nas  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  those  youngsters  Does  that  apply  in  any  of  the 
schools  in  which  you  are  working9 

Ms  Duster.  Yes  In  fact,  the  Urban  League's  headquarters  is  lo- 
aded in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  devastated  populations  in 
terms  of  geographies  m  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  certainly  most  of 
the  schools  who  are  in  close  proximity  of  that  office  certainly  qual- 
ity for  the  breakfasts  and  the  lunches 

I  think  it  has  been  very,  very  obvious  that  main  of  the  kids  who 
come  to  those  schools  certainly  perform  better  if  they  are  fed 

Senator  Pell  Dr  Jacobson.  are  you  familiar  with  any  schools 
that  provide  breakfast  and  what  the  difference  is  in  performance' 

Dr  Jacobson  The  same  results-teachers  cannot  teach  children 
who  are  hungrv,  tired,  drunk  and  the  like  So  that  the  intrusion 
into  the  classroom  of  social  problems  prevents  teaching  and  also 
learning 

Senator  Peu.  Or  is  it  that  there  is  a  long  gap  in  time—the  c\uld 
may  have  breakfast  at  7  a  m..  and  then  by  the  time  H  or  10  comes 
along,  he  or  she  star's  to  fad?.  Would  that  be  .o? 

Dr  Jacobson  That's  true  And  some  children,  of  course,  come 
unfed  if  there  were  not  provision  withia  the  schools  to  feed  them 

Senator  Pku.  la  Providence.  Ms.  AronnT.  do  we  have  any  break- 
fast programs? 

iMs  A  RON  off.  Yes  We  have  a  breakfast  and  a  lunch  program 
One  of  the  problems  that  we  :\lso  have  is  that  the  buses  cost  so 
much  Students  get  bus  tokens  to  come  to  school  but  not  to  go 
home,  and  that  could  cost  up  to  five  dollars  a  week  for  one  child 
So  that's  an  additional  expense 
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Senator  Peu.  Do  you  think  that  our  thought  of  in-service  acade- 
mies and  national  academies  would  help,  based  on  the  Congression- 
al District  or  something  of  that  sort,  or  do  vou  think  that  is  a  little 
extraneous?  Let  s  start  with  Dr  Jacobson 

Dr  Jacobson  Well.  I  would  just  he  commenting,  reallv.  on  what 
the  teachers  have  said  on  the  national  sampling.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  them  said  tney  believed  a  full-time,  year-around,  on-the-job 
training  program  that  prospective  teachers  could  participate  in 
prior  to  graduation  would  improve  teaching  And  72  percent  feel 
that  this  approach  would  improve  their  ability  to  teach  if  used 
alter  graduation  So  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  overwhelming  interest 
in  in  a  sense  more  training  and  preparation  for  the  classrooms 
that  they  will  be  facing 

Senator  Peu.  Ms.  Duster. 

Ms  Duster  Based  on  some  of  the  initial  surveys  that  we  have 
done,  particularly  with  the  schools  that  we  wsited  in  anticipation 
of  targeting  the  three  high  schools  to  participate  in  the  program 
that  I  have  outlined  in  my  testimony,  many  of  the  teachers  have 
indicated  that  if  they  had  had  some  early  involvement,  perhaps  be- 
ginning as  early  as  their  junior  year  in  college,  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  exposure  on  an  ongoing  basis  with  schools  that 
were  part  of  their  training  program  at  the  college  level,  that  would 
have  given  them  a  head  start,  so  to  speak,  in  getting  a  better  grasp 
of  what  their  responsibilities  will  be. 

Second.  I  think  all  indicated  that  ongoing  training  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  so  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  not  onlv  to 
interact  with  their  counterparts  within  their  own  schools,  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  interact  with  individuals  from  other  schools  per- 
haps, who  had  a  different  approach  to  teaching  a  particular  topic 

Senator  Pki.i.  1  hank  you  Ms  Aronoff 

Ms  Aronokk  I  agree  that  teacher  training  has  to  change  at  the 
university  level. 

I  also  know  that  very  often  teachers  view  m-service— the  word 
in-service  sounds  like  there  is  something  wrong  with  teachers 
and  that  they  need  to  be  -fixed  up  '-and  1  know  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  resentment  because  of  that  Teachers  have  gone  to 
workshops  and  they  had  said,  "Oh,  1  could  have  done  this  myself  " 
or  -I  would  have  rather  stayed  in  school  todav  and  had  my  class- 
es 1  think  it  is  not  the  notion  of  professional  training  or  ongoing 
development,  it  is  the  way  in-service  programs  have  been  tradition- 
ally run  It  is  very  often  someone  from  the  top  giving  the  training 
and  the  advice  as  opposed  to  the  teachers  themselves.  And  1  think 
very  often  administrators  fail  to  see  thai  the  teachers  do  continue 
to  read  professional  journals  and  to  reach  out  and  talk  to  other 
teachers  and  that  there  is  this  ongoing  process,  but  there  isn't  a 
vehicle  for  if.  and  the  vehicle  used  to  be  coming  in  from  the  outside 
as  opposed  to  from  the  teachers  themselves. 

1  think  what  has  helped  us  a  lot  at  Hope  Essential  is  that  we 
have  this  relationship  with  Brown  University  and  their  Ed  Depart- 
ment, and  that  has  been  so  important  and  made  a  very  big  differ- 
ence. 

Senator  Pki.i.  Thank  vou 
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1  think  we  are  very  lucky  in  having  Brown  University  m  the 
middle  of  the  city  The  same  thing  happened  in  health  education, 
coo,  I  think,  in  having  th  *  Brown  Medical  School. 

I  envy  you  going  back  to  Rhode  Island  this  weekend  I'll  be  going 
to  Nicaragua,  in  the  other  direction,  I  wish  you  well,  and  Ms. 
Duster  and  Dr  Jacobson,  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

If  you  have  any  further  thoughts  for  *he  record,  please  let  us 
have  them  I  will  add  that  the  record  v  stay  open  for  at  least  a 
week  in  case  any  of  my  colleagues  hav<  statements  they  wish  to 
make,  or  you  have  any  addenda.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

We  now  come  to  panel  2,  which  includes  Dr.  Art  Pearl,  Professor 
of  Education  and  Psychology,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Cruz,  Dr.  Geraldine  Carter,  executive  director,  Sur  .  al  Skills  Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis;  and  Ms.  Barbara  Simms,  a  teacher  at  Southeast 
Middle  School  of  Baltimore  in  Baltimore,  MD. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  panel  will  focus  on  Title  IV  of  my 
legislation,  the  New  Careers  for  Teachers  Program,  and  the  crisis 
wp  have  in  attracting  mino""*y  candidates  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion It  looks  as  if  it  is  going  u)  get  worse  in  the  next  decade  rather 
than  getting  better.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  The  fir.  t 
witness  is  Dr.  Art  Pearl. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  ART  PEARL,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  PSYCHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  CRUZ, 
CA;  DR.  viERALDINE  CARTER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  SURVIV- 
AL SKILLS  INSTITUTE,  MINNEAPOLIS.  MN;  AND  BARBARA 
SIMMS.  TEACHER,  SOUTHEAST  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  OF  BALTI- 
MORE, BALTIMORE,  MI) 

Dr,  Pearl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

You  have  my  remarks,  so  I  am  just  going  to  speak  extemporane- 
ously. 

Senator  Pxl.  Good.  They  penetrate  more  easily  that  way,  too. 

Dr.  Pearl.  First,  I'd  like  to  try  to  make  clear  what  we  mean  by 
New  Careers  New  Careers  was  an  idea  that  was  developed  in  the 
Sixties  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  two  things  that  we  thought  we 
knew— how  we  could  get  the  best  out  of  a  university  education  and 
the  best  out  of  histo-ical  apprentice  programs.  The  idea  was  that 
we  would  take  any  profession  in  education.  4ry  to  organize  it  in  a 
logical  sequence  of  steps,  start  making  it  available  for  people  with- 
out any  prior  skill  training  or  experience  and,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  knowledge  and  skills  developed  in  the  classroom,  with  con- 
tinuous education,  as  was  emphasized  in  the  previous  panel,  make 
it  possible  for  those  with  the  talent  and  amb  tion  to  become  profes- 
sionals to  move  up  a  negotiable  ladder. 

To  do  this,  it  means  that  rather  than  waiting  for  a  decade  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  minorities  in  important  positions,  we  can 
begin  to  do  that  almost  immediately.  Not  only  could  it  be  done  for 
under  represented  urban  youth  and  under  represented  Afro-Arnen- 
can  and  Hispanic  populations  but  also,  as  it  was  shown  in  the  Six- 
ties, for  Native  A.mericans  on  Reservations,  for  rural  populations 
who  also  were  under  represented  in  the  teaching  profession,  and 
other  people  who  come  from  low-in  jme  backgrounds. 
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The  experience  was  quite  successful  Upwards  of  18,000  people 
were  brought  into  the  Career  Opportunit>  Program  of  the  Educa 
tional  Professional  Development  Act  of  19(57,  and  the  evaluation 
showed  that  it  recruited  a  large  number— in  fact,  a  majority— of 
under  represented  minorities;  a  very  large  percentage  of  them 
went  on  to  become  teachers;  and  other  evidence  was  that  it  ap- 
peared—there was  pretty  impressive  evidence— that  the  response 
of  students  to  these  new  professionals  was  better  than  it  had  been 
when  they  were  compared  with  other  teachers.  It  has  all  of  the 
benefits  that  were  talked  about  here  before. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  the  pro- 
gram that  was  initiated  in  the  Sixties,  and  in  some  instances  was 
able  to  continue  even  though  the  funding  for  the  program  at  the 
Federal  level  was  discontinued  for  2  years,  had  some  considerable 
weaknesses. 

The  original  program,  as  I  said,  was  discontinued.  Most  people 
were  only  able  t  get  A.A  degrees  from  it.  It  was  based  on  a  very 
difficult  to  achieve  matching  system.  It  was  organized  in  a  helter- 
skelter  way,  much  too  fast,  without  the  adequate  kind  of  prepara- 
tion. The  evaluation  of  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  And  so  I 
think  many  of  the  things  that  I  find  in  this  bill  remedy  the  weak- 
nesses that  were  there  before 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  recognize  that  New  Careers  dif- 
fered radically  in  philosophy  from  other  bills  that  were  initiated  in 
the  Sixties  It  was  organized  on  the  notion  f  strvice  from  rather 
than  service  to  It  was  built  on  the  idea  that  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  people  to  become  immediately  useful,  contributors  to  the 
society,  and  those  kinds  of  attributes  need.  I  think,  to  be  developed 
and  continued. 

There  will  be  people  here  who  can  speak.  I  think,  much  more  elo- 
quently than  I  to  the  kirds  of  personal  benefits  that  New  Careers 
can  bring  I  helped  author  the  original  legislation,  and  I  think  I 
had  enough  opportunity  to  see  the  program  in  its  various  imple- 
mentations across  the  country  to  be  able  to  talk  with  some  knowl- 
edge about  them 

Again,  the  idea  is  that  people  can  be  initially  brought  into 
schools— we  have  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  paraprofession- 
als  currently  working  in  schools,  a  large  percentage  of  them  from 
under  represented  minorities,  who  do  not  have  under  the  current 
systems  the  opportunity  in  most  instances  to  move  forward  and  get 
a  professional  degree  They  don't  have  the  opportunity  for  continu- 
ous development  and  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  education. 
And  last  I'd  like  to  sav  that  what  this  does  do  also  is  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  continually  looking  at  and  renewing  teacher  education. 

There  is.  as  was  pointed  out  before,  a  need  to  continually  update 
and  look  at  how  we  can  improve  teacher  education  and  a  way  of 
bringing  teacher  education  more  closel>  m  contact  on  a  continuous 
basis  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom,  particularly  in  those 
classrooms  where  the  educational  challenges  are  the  greatest.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  an  important  part  of  this  bill,  and  I  congratu- 
late you  for  a  ithoring  it,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  its  implementa- 
tion, Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Pearl 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr  Pearl  follows*] 
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I  am  here  to  lend  support  for  Title  IV  of  S.  1676  -  The  National  Teacher  Art. 
Title  IV,  New  Careen  foe  Teachers,  revives  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of  the 
1960s  It  was  uniquely  different  from  most  other  programs  of  that  era  in  that  it  stressed 
service  from  rather  than  service  to.  It  was  a  program  specifically  designed  to  reduce 
economic  dependency  and  it  was  based  on  th"  assumption  that  if  given  opportunity  not 
only  could  people  work  their  way  out  of  poverty  if  the  jobs  they  were  in  had  upward 
mobility,  but,  perhaps  of  even  greater  importance,  they  could  bring  much  needed  services 
to  underserved  communities  New  Careers  was  found  in  many  pieces  of  legislation  in  the 
1960s  beginning  with  the  Scheuer  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Title 
IV  of  the  proposed  National  Teacher  Act  resembles  the  highly  successful  COE  act  of  the 
Professional  Act  of  1965 

In  New  Careers,  rather  than  having  the  applicant  meet  the  requirements  of  the  job, 

a  career  ladder  was  created  -  e  g.,  teacher  aide,  teacher  assistant,  teacher  associate, 

teacher    The  entry  position  required  no  prior  skill  or  experience    New  Careerists  worked 

their  way  up  each  step  of  the  I  Jer  through  a  combination  of  work  experience,  university 

courses  delivered  at  the  work  site  and  liberal  art  courses  at  the  university  (Pearl  & 

Riessman.  1965)    The  largest  of  the  New  Career  programs  was  the  Career  Opportunity 

Program  (COP)  of  the  Ed'jcational  Professional  Development  Act  (EPDA)  of  1967 

"The  centerpiece  of  COP  was  the  paraprofessional  ak,<!  who  was  usually 
minority  (54  percent  Black,  14.2  percent  Hispanic.  "W  percent  Nativ  American 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  those  enrolled  were  member,  of  L~w  income  *«mtlics  (88 
percent  were  female).    The  program  embraced  132  separate  sites,  roughly  18,000 
participants     (Carter,  1977.  pp  183-184> 

The  goals  of  the  Career  Opportunity  I  logram  wer»m  h.erse.  broad  ami  ambitious 
In  retrospect  probably  too  broau.  too  diverse  and  too  ambiti-u.  Hie  COP  a  as  <lr  ijiiimI 
to  increase  undcrreprescMed  minority  teachers  demonstrate  that  inadmissible  student >  >  an 
succeed  in  higher  education,  lift  people  rnired  in  povem  out  ot  poverty,  better  niee'  the 
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needs  of  low  income  children,  improve  staffing  in  schools,  and  "respond  to  the  growing 
belief  that  the  then-present  designs  of  teacher  education  were  inadequate,  particularly  in 
preparing  teachers  for  the  children  of  the  poor''  (Carter,  1977,  p.  i84). 

New  Careers  apparently  made  progress  on  all  fronts.  How  much  progress  is 
difficult  to  gauge  since  the  program  was  short-lived,  inconsistent  within  and  between  sites 
and  only  superficially  evaluated.  Despite  these  considerable  difficulties  there  is  powerful 
evidence  to  suggest  that  many  minorities  were  recruited  into  teaching. 

"COP  was  designed  to  serve  low-income  and  minority  adults.  Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  those  enrolled  were  members  of  low-income  families  and  some  seven  - 
tenths  were  non- white.  The  continuing  shortage  of  teachers  with  such  backgrounds 
is  seen,  for  example,  in  Alaska  where  95  percent  of  the  children  m  the  State 
Operated  Schools  were  Native  (Aleut,  Eskimo,  or  Indian),  while  99  percent  of  the 
teachers  at  the  start  of  the  COP  project  were  non-Native.  On  the  Crow  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservations  in  Montana  only  five  of  the  210  certified  teachers 
in  1970  were  Indians.  At  their  conclusion,  the  Alaska  Career  Opportunity  Program 
(run  in  conjunction  with  Teacher  Corps)  will  have  quadrupled  the  number  of 
Native  teachers,  while  the  project  serving  the  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  will 
have  increased  the  number  of  Indian  teachers  tenfold. 

"Throughout  the  Hispanic-American  and  Indian  communities  there  was  still 
a  woeful  underrepresentauon  of  "indigenous"  teachers.  In  Texas  and  the 
Southwer  for  example  COP  projects  emphasized  bilingual  and  bicultural 
(Hispanic)  education,  and  in  New  York  City,  a  significant  focus  was  placed  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  part  of  that  city's  Puerto  Rican  children"  (Carter,  1977,  p. 
187). 

"Of  the  142  degree-earning  COP  participants  in  the  Chicago  project,  118 
became  teachers  in  target-area  schools,  that  is,  in  schools  populated  by  children  of 
low-income  minority  (bi-cL  and  Hispanic)  background"  (Carter,  1977,  p.  204). 

Students  in  the  COP  project  did  extremely  well  :n  higher  education.  An  evaluation 

of  four  COP  projects  in  Pennsylvania  found  among  those 

"...people  who  normally  would  have  been  rejected  in  a  standard  (college) 
admissions  review...  less  than  four  percent  of  all  COP  participants  were  dropped 
from  the  program  for  academic  problems  in  Philadelphia  85  percent  had  a  C 
average  or  better  and  46  percent  had  an  average  of  B  or  higher . .  (in  Philadelphia 
27  students  had  graduated  with  grade  point  average  *  s  or  higher  and  had  been 
named  Presidential  Scholars,  (Carter.  1977,  p  188) 

Did  COP  better  meet  the  needs  of  low  income  children  and  improve  staffing  in 
schools'*    Again  the  evidence,  though  uneven  and  necessarily  inconclusive,  is  generally 
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positive.    In  the ,  four  Pennsylvania  projects  the  Educational  Research  Association  of 

Bowie,  Maryland  -  an  independent  evaluator  -  concluded: 

"the  schooU  were  affected  in  a  positive  way.  (Noted  were)...the  greatly 
increased  use  of  teacher  aides,  a  significant  change  in  the  way  they  were  used,  the 
beneficial  impact  of  aides  on  the  environment  (specifically  in  the  case  of  Erie  with 
a  history  of  racial  tension  and  violence,  the  reduction  and  ultimate  disappearance  of 
the  disturbances  that  plagued  one  location),  an  increased  leadership  role  for 
teachers,  increased  opportunities  for  minority  administrators,  greater  dependence  on 
local  neighborhoods  as  a  source  of  new  teachers,  and  a  general  acknowledgement 
that  the  COP-trained  teachers  would  be  more  effective  than  others  who  had  entered 
the  various  systems"  (Carter,  1977,  pp.  196-197). 

Otlier  research  also  r  oported  the  notion  that  COP  was  a  good  way  to  recruit 
teachers. 

"The  COP  program  based  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  with 
participants  from  four  Indian  reservation  communities,  provided  college  degrees 
and  teacher  certification  for  51  new  teachers  of  American  Indian  origin.  Virtually 
all  returned  to  their  communities  as  full-fledged  teachers,  thereby  creating  or 
improving  those  conditions:  Better  relations  between  children  and  their  schools,  a 
probable  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  teacher  turnover,  teachers  thoroughly  attuned  to 
children  and  their  problems,  community  pnde  in  Indian-related  attitudes,  and,  far 
from  least,  proof  that  schools  with  Indian  children  could  thrive  with  significantly 
larger  percentages  of  Indian  teachers*'  (Carter,  1977  ?.  204). 

Similar   results    were   found   in   other   communities    where   the  racial/ethnic 

composition  of  the  student  body  was  much  different  than  the  teachers    COP  teachers  did 

more  than  bring  a  sense  of  the  community  to  schools    They  were,  in  many  other  ways, 

excellent  additions  to  the  teaching  profession.  When  compared  with  a  comparable  cohort 

of  non-COP  first-ytar  teachers  the  COP  teacher  appeared  to  be  a  better  teacher    On  tests 

designed  to  measure  teacher  attitude ,  the  CO?  had  more  positive  attitudes  They 

performed  '    in  a  more  desirable  manner     there  was  m->rr  interchange  between  student 

and  teacher  and  students*  talk  was  more  responsive  ™<i  *•  rrnded     (and)  more  highk 

correlated  with  positive  student  performance"  (Carter.  I^7"  y  M>"> 
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The  success  of  COP  teachers  did  not  appear  to  fade  the  longer  teachers  were 

employed    If  anything  the  differences  between  COP  and  non-COP  teachers  increased  in 

the  second  year  of  teaching, 

"COP-trained  second  year  teachers  were  more  aware  than  their  peers  of  the 
'ethos'  of  the  schools ....  end  the  gap  (between  them  and  the  non-COP  group)  was 
widening.....  CCP  teachers  tended  to  be  more  accepting  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils  and  felt  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  accountability  for  the 
pupil's  progress"  (Carter,  197/,  pp.  209-210), 

In  a  follow-up  assessment  of  two  bilingual  programs  (Crystal  City  and  Port  Isabel, 
Texas)  the  differences  between  the  COP  and  non-COP  teachers  were  even  more  marked, 

"notably  in  the  areas  of  two-way  exchanges  between  pupils  and  teachers  These  higher 

standards  was  attributed  to  the  unique  qualities  of  bilingual  education"  (Carter,  1977,  p, 
210). 

The  impact  of  a  New  Career  program  can  be  seen  after  two  decades,  The 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  conjunction  with  many  social  agencies,  had  a  New  Career 
program,  which  included  the  COP,  and  twenty  years  after  its  inception  efforts  were  made 
to  evaluate  its  success.  Like  most  other  such  efforts,  the  prog  am  participants  had  been 
poor,  predominantly  Black  single  women  welfare  recipients  with  children.  Virtually  none 
had  completed  hi«h  school  Twenty  years  later,  of  the  207  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
program,  at  least  one  had  earned  a  doctorate,  dozens  had  masters  degrees  and  about  half, 
on  whom  information  was  found,  had  graduated  from  the  university.  New  Careerists 
reported  that  the  program  had  changed  their  lives  around  from  existences  hopeicssly  mired 
in  poverty  to  well  established  ways  of  life  lAmram,  Flax.  Hamermesh.  &  Many.  1988). 

The  conditions  that  inspired  a  new  career  intervention  in  the  1960s  continue  to 
exist,  although  the  context  and  other  conditions  have  changed  ~j»ie  underreprcsentation  of 
certain  minorities  in  teaching  remains  a  serious  problem   and  because  the  numbers  of 
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Hispanic  students  .and  Asian  students  are  increasuig  rapidly,  the  mismatch  between  the 
ethnicity  of  the  teachers  and  the  etiinicity  of  the  student  population  is  growing.  This 
continues  to  be  a  problem  because  the  school  performance  of  students  with 
undcrreprescnted  teachers  continues  to  lag  behind  the  performance  of  better  established 
students.  The  record  of  New  Careers,  while  not  spectacular,  provides  some  evidence  of  a 
positive  gain  from  more  minority  teachers  serving  as  role  models. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  too  much  from  the  1960s  programs  There  were 
many  clearly  identifiable  weaknesses  in  those  programs  that  this  bill  could  hopefully 
avoid.  The  moot  glaring  problem  of  the  early  programs  was  that  they  did  not  have  time 
to  develop;  many  were  terminated  in  two  years  because  of  the  conditions  of  the  funding. 
Marcus  Foster,  the  martyred  Superintendent  of  the  Oakland  Schools  system,  told  me  how 
hr  had  been  forced  to  end  the  COP  program  even  though  he  believed  it  was  the  most 
effective  program  he  had  working  for  the  students  in  that  beleaguered  system.  The 
provision  of  five  year  grants  as  called  for  in  this  bill,  with  realistic  matching  beginning 
after  the  second  year,  is  a  significant  improvement  over  the  earlier  versions  of  this 
concept. 

Few  of  the  1960s  programs  developed  logically  defined  career  ladV  nor  did 
many  develop  creative  staffing  patterns.  With  the  emphasis  on  restructuring  in  S.  1676,  it 
is  imperative  that  in  the  first  stages,  grants  be  given  to  programs  that  have  well  developed 
plans  for  career  ladders  and  well  detined  job  descriptions  and  preparation  plans  for 
promotion. 

The  greatest  obstacle  for  a  successful  new  caret-  program  is  the  LEA  -DIE 
relationship  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  have  diffi^ultv  .KLommodating  the  demands 
of  a  new  career  program  It  is  not  without  reason  tha'  those  who  originally  developed  the 
ne*  career  concey;  called  it  an  "upside-down"  cumculum    By  that,  it  meant  that  field 
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experiences  nonnailv  res<r  eu  Tor  the  latter  stages  of  teacher  preparation  take  place  at  the 
beginning  and  theory  rjid  methods  are  organized  on  a  developmental  basis  throughout  an 
individual's  preparation  m  be  a  professional  teacher  New  Careerists  in  the  M'nnesota 
program  complained  that  ihey  found  the  beginning  aspects  of  the  program  unnecessarily 
arduous  because  they  were  asked  to  meet  all  of  the  university  ciass  requirements  and  all 
of  the  job  requirements  and  there  was  little  integration  or  even  communication  between 
the  two. 

The  idea!  new  .areer  program  utilizes  the  best  of  an  apprenticeship  and  the  best  of 
a  University  liberal  ar,5  education  rhc  challenge  is  to  integrate  and  generate  learning  on 
the  job  that  can  legitimately  be  given  university  credit  and  to  organize  the  job  to 
encourage  the  paraprofessional  to  think  in  acaderruc  terms  The  provisions  of  this  bill  call 
for  well  defined  career  ladders  and  integration  between  the  schools  and  higher  education 
institutions  it  is  important  that  when  guidelines  are  developed  the  relationship  be  specific 
and  detailed  to  insure  that  this  mportant  aspect  of  the  program  is  met 

And  lastly.  I  cannot  emphasize  strong!"*  enough  how  important  evaluation  is  m 
these  developmental  stages  The  evaluation  of  the  earlier  programs  was  useful  but  too 
scattered  Evaluation  in  mis  proposed  New  Careers  foi  Teachers  should  incorporate  not 
only  high  quality  quantitative  research  to  give  solid  evidence  0f  how  well  the  program 
works  when  compared  with  other  teacher  preparation  approaches,  but  it  should  also  use 
solid  ethnographic  and  other  qualitative  method*  to  get  a  better  sense  of  how  the 
programs  met  particular  Droolems 

The  overndiiiK  issue  in  education  is  improving  tlv  \\u\hw  of  leaching  71ie 
cnikism  directed  agauist  some  affirmative  a*. Hun  progiaim  i  that  less  qualilied  applicant' 
are  chosen  over  the  more  qualified    In  the  final  analysis  Ne  .v  Careers  provides  the  best 
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possible  way  of  choosing  the  most  qualified  applicant  Only  in  New  Careers  docs  an 
uidiudual  have  to  prove  her-or-himself  capable  of  handling  many  different  situations  over 
a  long  period  of  time  in  the  only  place  that  counts  -  the  classroom  -  before  she  or  he  is 
allowed  to  become  a  professional  teacher  And  perhaps  or  even  greater  importance.  New 
Careers  brings  more  quality  to  the  paraprofessionai  in  education  by  increasing  the  ngor  of 
training,  building  more  precision  to  job  descriptions,  and  giving  incentive  to  the  most 
talented  to  remain  w  the  classroom  because  there  is  the  leal  possibility  of  graduation  into 
a  professional  position 

Thank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me  to  speak  on  this  vital  topic 
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Senator  Pell  Dr  Carter,  Senator  Durenberger  wanted  very 
much  to  be  here  to  welcome  vou,  but  his  schedule  precluded  his 
being  here 

We  welcome  you. 

Dr.  Carter.  Thank  you. 

I  wish  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  invitation  to  come  and 
share  with  you  how  the  New  Careers  program  influenced  the  flow 
and  direction  of  my  life. 

For  me,  and  for  so  many  people  like  me,  the  New  Careers  pro- 
gram was  a  dream  come  true.  In  1961,  I  graduated  from  high 
school,  got  married  immediately,  had  two  lovely  children  and  then 
said  to  myself:  Now,  what?  I  felt  that  after  all  of  the  hard  work 
getting  through  high  school— and  indeed  it  was  hard  work,  because 
for  me  high  school  was  very  boring,  and  it  continues  to  be  very 
boring  for  many  of  our  students  today.  Anyway,  I  made  it  through 
high  school  But  thtr^  was  nothing  positive  waiting  for  me  to  do.  I 
had  that  feeling,  and  later  on  m>  feelings  were  substantiated  by 
statistics. 

There  were  no  positive,  financially  rewarding  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  me,  a  black  female  with  only  a  high  school  education. 

In  .964,  approximately  35  2  percent  of  America's  black  female 
work  force  were  employed  as  domestics  in  private  nouseholds,  one- 
fourth  were  employed  in  service  work  as  maids,  waitresses  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  11  percent  were  employed  in  clerical 
jobs  And  I  r^allv  wasn't  interested  in  cleaning  an>body's  house  but 
my  own. 

I  knew  at  an  early  time  in  my  life  that  I  wanted  to  work  not 
only  for  people  but  with  people,  and  especially  with  children. 

My  first  job  after  I  had  my  children  was  as  a  teacher's  aide  with 
the  Minneapolis  public  school  system  My  experience  was  that  I 
was  given  all  of  those  children  who  wtre  experiencing  learning  and 
behavior  problems,  most  jf  whom  were  minorities,  specificall> 
black  children,  and  I  didn't  really  know  what  to  do  with  them  in 
terms  of  helping  them  understand  that  learning  could  be  fun  and 
exciting  and  rewarding. 

It  was  in  the  public  schools  a*  an  aide  that  mv  dream  first  start- 
ed to  form  I  reallv  had  a  vision  of  mvself  being  able  to  help  these 
voung  children*  but  1  knew  that  I  needed  further  training  I 
wanted,  I  needed*  1  was  determined  to  get  a  college  education. 

1  had  se\eral  prerequisites  in  place*  I  had  goals*  I  had  deep  com- 
mitment* I  had  purpose,  I  had  fear  of  the  unknown  that  was  ener- 
gizing me  But  what  was  left  was  that  I  did  not  have  the  financial 
means 

Then  I  heard  about  something  that  at  the  time  I  felt  was  too 
good  to  be  true  That  was  th<  New  Careers  program  It  was  offer- 
ing an  A  A  degree*  a  program  that  would  pay  for  low-income 
adults  to  receive  an  A  A  degree 

It  was  the  New  Careers  program  that  began  a  chain  of  events 
that  really  turned  mv  life  around  It  gave  me  hope  for  the  future 
and  assisted  me  in  beginning  to  realize  my  dream. 

What  it  provided  me  with  was  the  means  to  pursue  mv  dream 
and  encouragement  I  did  meet  people  at  the  Universitv  of  Minne- 
sota who  believed  that  I  and  others  like  myself  could  achieve  if 
only  given  the  chance 
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New  Careers  supported  me  through  tutonng  and  study  skills  en- 
richment, it  increased  my  confidence  in  m>  ability,  and  it  really 
initiated  a  love  affair  for  me  with  higher  education. 

I  completed  ni>  undergraduate  work  in  3  years  through  a  com- 
bined program— now,  this  certainly  was  not  planned—through  a 
combined  program  with  going  to  school  at  the  university  in  the 
evening  and  at  Concordia  College  during  the  day. 

After  completing  my  B  A  ,  I  experienced  the  satisfaction  and  I 
still  wanted  more  I  thought  there  was  more  that  I  could  acquire  to 
be  ablt  to  help  voung  children  I  did  receive  additional  scholarships 
to  continue  my  graduate  studies*  but  it  was  the  support  base  that 
was  provided  to  me  by  the  He1;  Center,  which  I  first  was  intro- 
duced tu  b>  the  New  Careers  program,  that  provided  moral  support 
to  assist  me  as  I  studied  through  the  maze  of  graduate  education 

I  pursued  the  master's.  I  pursued  the  specialist  degree  in  educa- 
tion With  those  things  accomplished.  I  began  to  live  my  dream  of 
educating  black  children  while  securing  a  Ph  D  in  education. 

I  taught  high  school,  working  with  youth  with  special  learning 
and  behavior  problems,  and  after  1  year  I  became  a  teacher  on  spe- 
cial assignment  with  th  Pi  lot  City  Mental  Health  Services,  which 
was  a  unique  arrangement,  having  a  teacher  work  with  Mental 
Health. 

I  discovered  through  my  experiences  as  an  educator  with  the 
public  schools  and  tnrough  my  special  assignment  that  it  io  fine  to 
work  with  childien.  but  you  a!so  must  be  committed  to  working 
with  parents,  because  children  do  go  home,  and  we  want  them  to 
have  a  positive  home  environment. 

I  was  not  able  to  continue  to  work  with  the  families  as  well  as 
the  children  in  the  public  schoois.  so  I  decidjd  to  step  out  of  the 
public  school  system  and  start  my  own  private  nonprofit  agency 

This  really  was  a  phase  that  seemed  like  the  impossible  dream, 
but  it  helped  me  to  begin  to  really  realize  some  things  that  I  had 
always  wanted  to  do.  to  start  my  own  nontraditional  agency  I  do 
believe  thai  I  coulJ  not  have  started  this  a'  ency.  though,  without 
the  survival  skills  that  New  Careers  gave  me  I  wanted  to  pass 
those  skills  on  to  others  who  were  facing  crises  in  their  lives. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  how 
New  Careers  provided  me  with  incentives,  the  means,  the  encour- 
agement and  promise  of  dream  fulfillment  The  program  allowed 
me  to  gain  skills  and  assert  my  talents  It  helped  ao  many  people 
come  to  know  who  they  really  were  and  to  offer  iheir  talents  to 
assist  other  people  in  the  growth  process. 

My  brother  was  also  part  of  New  Careers 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  really  feel  that  it  is  because  of  New  Ca- 
reers that  I  was  able  to  overcome  some  real  obstacles  in  my  life, 
and  I  hope  that  others  will  be  given  the  opportunity. 

If  you  put  the  financial  resources  together  with  the  human  re- 
sources, the  human  spirit  can  fly,  it  can  achieve,  :t  can  overcome 
many,  many  obstacle &.  and  it  can  contribute  to  society  instead  of 
taking  away.  Thank  you 

Senator  Pku.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  the  ar- 
ticulateness  of  your  presentation. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr  Carter  follows  } 
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I  wish  to  thank  the  i  i*.  v  cnum  t  :  or  i>:    i  >:»tw  a«  .  m. ,   At  r  s  ami  Human;  :  :  es 
lit    t  tie  invitation  to  share  with   .<m  'u>w  ;  he  Now  nit't'ii  fioyram 
*ntlui>ncud  the  t  low  and  dxxeition  ot  m.    U!o       For  me  and  so  man> 
lik*1  me,   the  New  Cau*»M  b  Program  was  a  dream  come  true! 

In  I  graduated  iron  h*yh     . '100. ,  got  in.u  tied,,  and  had  two 

lovely  children  and  the**  said  Jo  myseit,   "Now  what*''''" 

1   telt   that  after   all  my  hard  work  getting  through  high  school, 
and  it  was  haid  wou,   because   I  hated  h*gh  school   (it  war.  so  bur  in<j 
I   lelt   that   after   all  m\   ef torts  to  icnplete  high  school,  that 
soivil  mq  was  w  i  en  i ,    L-iHJLi'.t   t.iri  >  w,i,   so'iun  :  pos.'.ve  waiting 
it:  r*>e  to   'o      1    iear  ri^'i   late:    *.\it   rr;  v   :  t»i»  1 . at    the  t  .me  we:< 
f"»»d  !  \   i'^'r^t^s   ,  etiar .. .  :.m  i-i  ijiii.  ,ireni   o!   Ajrujx.»a's  i3i<i>.K 
^■HcKO  wox  k  zorce.  1     .,omv  hing  wa^  si*:  .ously  ««zoag   -  t  hex  e  were 
ru    fHL.tive     f;nanciall\   rewai>i...j  »MPp .  t  vmeru  opportunities  £o; 
ti«  ,    i  Black  female  w.  •  h  only  a  h i « ■  I    »t  i.ool  di:  I  una 

*  n   .  l64f  a  jpr  oxxmat  el  ,    3^        o:   Aire;.     '  ,  Black  jonaie  work   f  ox*  e 
were  emp?  >y  ed  as   "aomust  ;  cs "   :n  private  households,     une  lour  th 
were  employed  in  service  work    (maids,  waitresses  in  hotels  and 
.  estaurants  1  ,   eleven  percent    (  .  !  »  i  were  employ  e<i  in  ^ier.cal  jobs. 
I  was  not  interested  in  cleaning  anyone's  house  bat  my  own. 

I  knew  at  an  early  time  in  my    life  that  I  wanted  to  *?ork.     I  wanted 
to  worn  not  only  for  people,   but  witu  people  -  so  that  my  sense 
ot   direction  would  come  more  from  m>  consumers  rather  than  a 
traditional  boss  or  superior. 

My   f.rst  job  alter   :   haci  m;,   oh.ia.en  */as  as  a   .  eacher  Aloe  with 

Minneapolis  Publ.o  schools.     v.y  e-pexienc   was  that   I  was 
even  ail  ot   the  childxe:    «ho  wen-  i oik.-  ;   learning  ano 

behavior  problems,   most   ol   *  heso     h  i  1  :  i>\  woro  minority  - 
"spent  ically  Bla^k." 
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U  was  ab  an  Aide  in  the  public  schools  that  my  tlx  earn  first  began 
to  form.     1  had  a  vision  ot   myself  being  able  to  help  young  child:  en 
leaxn.     I  wanted  a  college  education.     I  wanted  to  show  children 
that  learning  could  be  fun,  exciting,  self  enr anting. 

I  wanted,  needed,  and  I  was  determined  to  get  a  college  education. 
I  had  several  prerequisites  in  piaoe:     goals,  deep  commitment, 
moral  purpose,  and  a  fear  of  the  unknown  that  energized  me. 

What  was  left'     What  1  did  not  have  was  the  financial  means. 
And  then  I  heard  about  something  that  at  the  time  I  felt  was  too 
good  to  be  true  -  NCW  CAREERS  -  The  New  Careers  Program  -  a  program 
that  would  pa>   for   low  income  adults  to  attend  college  to 
receive  an  Associate  or   Arts  degree. 

New  Careers  uegan  a  chain  oi  events  that   turned  my   life  aiound, 

9a  ve  me  hope  to:   the  tulurj  and  assisted  me  in  beg  inning  to  realize 

my  dream. 

New  Careers  provided  me  with  the  means  to  pursue  my  dream  - 
UNCOURAGEMCN"    -   I  met   people  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  who 
believed  that    I   and  others   like  me  could  achieve    it  only  given 
the  chance. 

New  Careers  uave  me  suppo. ■    through  tutoring  and  study  skills 
enr  i  crimen  t . 

New  Caxeexs  im:«»4M"J  n,     ont  idenoe  in  my  ability   a.ui  u..t.ato: 
my   love  alia.,   wit;.  ...:he;   ••duration       I  romple*  ed  my   um:«  ;  - 
gradaate  eJuat.jr,   n.    I   y   a:  o  through  a  .  ombina'ior,  ot   ^on>  or  I  i 
College   »M      Paul1   an,,  t  ho  Cniversity  ot   Minnesota       But  afo: 
Completes  m,   B .  A .   >u*txet»,    I   esper  lenoed  a  sen,-  o:   d  . -i.il  .  st  a-  "  : 
with  my  .uti.eveir.en*        I   e  <^e:  .  eneed  a  riAuqin:  ion  rha»    1 o  oe 
et:ect'.ve,    ">   needed  in  ;      specialization.     I   ie<eived  sl  ho  1  ai  sh  i  ps 
•.o  continue  Tt   graduate  education,   however,    i*  was  » he  suppw ' 
base  provided  or   the  HLU1  center    to  which  I  wab  ti.st  int:*^-ed 
Dy  the  New  ta:ee:s  Prog: an,   that  provided  the  moral  suppor -  to 
assist  me  as  :   strj^Jied  t.1. rough  the  maze  ot   graduate  educat  ioi, 

.  pursued  my  v.  A       Z   pursued  my  Specialist  degree   .r.  education 
W.ih  these  things  ai i ompl . shed,   I  began  to  attempt   to  live 
dream  ot  educating  Bla^k  <,  :i*.ldren  while  contiauing  on  to  set  axe 
my  Ph.D.   in  tou^a:.en       I   -aught  high  school  youth  with  sp«-  iai 
learning  a:,u  ^eha\  iu:    problems  and  attex   one  year,    I   became  a 
•eachei  on  ^re-ial    is  s  1  inrwrr    io  a  mental  health  :  oam . 

.    iis^^,re:»*:  •  V    v:1    "ij   i»v:»«i.ente  as  an  »du^a'«>:   w .  *  h  The  [aMl. 

,,  noolo   \na  '    :  *«un  m      ,;■»    .  al   assignment   oa  *   »'  M'»ntai  Ho 

t  Mdm  a'_  i"j    *  .i      .  ,  >~es  o!   ihiidhood  ,    lay   w.»  .  jjdiu'.j 
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h  i  Idi  en  '  s  s»  Inn  i   !  ^  *      s    la  ?   wi'ti  the  paitnershif    ot    pa:  en's  an.' 
s-  heols       N<  cJios  .  ,    !  w»     i    lit*  it*  too   !  tit  !•!  i  'it  u    i rn, 

i-'iMr.ij  and  so   I   c\ni't  m'.k  I'll   trustrat.   r.s.     No  a»jem  >  or 
tiqiiti.:at  ioi.  seemed  to  delivn   services  to  B 1     K  children  in  the 
(.u  tic  a1  a:   lOiit  i»juk  at  lor  that    I  was   interested  its  whit  h,  at  that 
•ime,    included  a  stronc,  parental  ,nvul\ement. 

-o,  1  began  to  dream  what    I  thought   wa.»  the  impossible  dream  -  tht.- 
l.ea.T,  c:  <_st  ail  .  shi  nq  m:  own  agency   in  Noiih  Minneapolis  designed 
to  serve  Black  ch.ld*en  through  work. mi  with  parents  in  a  problem 
pre»ert;on   j  'iter  vj?nt  ion  process. 

New  iaiee:s  ga\e  me  survival  skills,  and  I  wan'e.:  to  pass  those 
>>    s.\al     \   lib  oi.  lo  (.the  is  who  we: t    Lk  i:hj  <i.s»,«.  .  n  the*r  lrves 

ana  wi>c  thr.iad.  ?  iucm  >>i  and  sup[  or  •  w  .vi  Le  j:  *^  overcome 
ta»  p.jm«  i«    -hKou^i,       I.i   i<>78,    the  Su!'.\ii  SmIIo   Institute,    I  nc 

ere  ee.i.»j       Ai  a>.  "..  >   desisted   te  'tie-  .Ton  Uia,  n  t.»nilies 

r*  1   :mjc't,sKile  dream  c  aire  true.     It    t  <  nk   har.s  w.  :  k  and.  sacrifice, 

but    it     ame  t  z  ue  1 

ill*    ok  [  (  i  t  i.ni  t>   '.o  shan    «  .  •  -»  .iM  ht'W  the  New  Careers 
.:  i~   r.:o'.»Jed  mt   u  i  i  ki  tne  i ncem     e ,    'he  meant,,    u.e  encouragement, 
an.4  '  he  premise  it   dream  fulfillment.     rn«       coram  allowed  me  to 
car.,  s'.l.b  a' a  Jiist1:  t  m>    talents       It  hf^peo  so  man*   people  cone 
'  c    *  .ow  who  lhe\    teali1;  were  and  to  oi:e:    the.:    talents  to  assist 
othe.    jeo{ie   .  n  the  growtli  process 

%1  •  ei.      oh'isoi  .   be  .ame  a  ,  ol.   *  <:      'seutj't  New  Lare.»i;, 

«o  a  .>;*';    u.   i  ,   hat  h:»  .     •>  .  n  t,<.  se  wv  o  knew 

■  i.Ve,  .       i.i   Tu    /u.i      »t.e,»   ).    »o'  ""i 

*"  '    '  •    i'    N.  i  •  !,  c  u;ri     >!,«.«,    a  ,    i   i      .    .  L  „  ,  ...on 

"  •   •  *  '^m  an.;  the  s«    *r.^  Met::  what 

1    •••M"    "k  i  •  t-o  New  Carets  an-,  t    .  et    h.s   -:a:'    an  i  heiped 

'  >• "       "is     ii  »  air  f-;         umi!K  a  po..^er.an 

r  *'      *  '    r      i      end  >      '  t    t  c,K  h^:  b   u,^  .  ,  .i  ;        r  \<  >  »  !  odui  t  1  ve. 

-'^  '  '  1  "•en.  *  :  »    .  :   so..c  {    -   .{..hin'.   '  »  t    e  N.*w    a;ce:s  Pioyrar 

M2  .r.  irv   dreams  lias  left  mt  c>'.f  .  ien-    -   i    am  oru  who  has 

cvei   one  -  ani  I   cuntmuo  -  eve;  s  -  t  o  bt    a  role  rodel  for 

>ounq  Black  u:rlb,    to:    peor  people,  and  to:  an  one  who  has  rvJ 
problems    .n  lho*i    1  . 1 1- . 

|.an>.s  'w  New  ,a:eer>.  .  am  a  roi.^  mode,  'h  t  i<\  :ou  ca.,  overcome., 
r'lans.  .  '  c    Nc  *  k  ueers       :         a   to.t   moce  .    that    ^ij  ,     oa  car  climi 


'    '       •■  .  -  i>  nar,^    e*     .  s   1  i  <»• 
r  .  t      «>:      >u  .  jiij  t  he  k. ot 
•-i 'j    J     .  i  <>\  .  CorL . no  • 

.una;.  :e«.<  ui.es  aro  the 
• : i or "  man;   oostav.es  - 
jk.ng  aw  i         .    »tand  reloi-* 
*a  .ked    .      Ob  V.    '  he   ..Col  £T 
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Geraldine  Leola  Johnson  Carter 
1120  Oliver  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis.  MN  55411 


(612)  522-6654 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 


1967-70 
1970-72 

1972-  73 

1973-  75 


B.A.  -  Elementary  Education 
Concordia  College 
St.  Paul,  MN 

M.A.  -  Educational  Psychology 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Certificate:     Special  Learning  and  Behavior 
Problems 

Cextificate:     Remedial  Reading 

Certificate:     Nursery,  Kindergarten  and  Primary 

Thesis:     A  Classification  of  Words  According 
to  Their  Phonic  Structure  and  Grapheme-Phoneme 
Combinations 

Specialist  Degree:     Special  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis*  MM 

Cert  if  icate:     Vocational  L'ducat  ion 

Ph.D.  -  Education  Administration 
Univeisity  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis*  MN 

Certificate:     Elementary  Principalship 
Certificate:     Super mtendency  of  Schools 

Dissertation:     An  Investigation  o*  a 
Self-Concept  Enahnccment  and  Language 
Development  Intervention  Program  on 
School  Readiness  Skills  In  Inner-City 
Preschool  Children 


Geraldine  Carter,  Ph.D.  receives 
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Geralds'*  Johnson  Carta  doesn't  mmce 
words 

'  When  ii  coincs  K>  children,  i  would 
five  oAyiSmi  it  rcqiiutJ.irv '«ii*giny 
life* 

ll  i>  thai  passion  13  help  chtldreo  dial  led 
kf  toesubttsh  Survival  Skills  Institute. 
Inc  ,  an  agency  Tot  minority  fsmdies 
(predominately  African  American)  «>  a 
tough  Minneapolis  neighborhood 
Opened  in  I  dilapidated  home  ui  1979. 
Survival  Skills  focuses  particularly  on 
helping  families  w ith  youp$  ehddrrn 
function  in  the  community. 

"I  have  ■  vision  not  necessarily  of  what 
the  buildings  are  raggedy  old  houses  • 
but  of  wnat  they  can  be  The  umt  wuh 
people.  I  see  the  potential  I  see  the  good 
tnncople  i  also  tee  the  weaknesses.  I 
see  facets  of  myself.'  she  said 

Because  of  net  work  as  founder  and  c  i- 
ecuuvc  director  of  the  institute.  Carte* 
has  been  named  1,JV0  recipient  of  the 
A  A  Hockman  Community  Service 
Award.  The  award,  established  vt  198* 
by  the  Giotto.  Jerome  and  Northwest 
Area  foundations  and  he  Mi  one  sou 
Council onltHimUuom  rcCOgnittssa 
vice  to  Minnesota  philanthropy  v  non 
profit  organ  unions  llboncrsAA 
Ileckrrun,  long  time  leader  m  the 
Sutc  srnilanth/opK  community  In  con 
junction  with  the  award.  Carter  will 
deliver  a  public  lecture  on  "The  Family 
inCustsinilie  2  hi  Century"  on  May  17 

"(Carter)  is  a  staling  example  of  the 
tiualitxsdciuablcinahumiin  service  ad 
itimistialcv  the  highest  ac Mem*  train 
mg.  full  professional  cemficauon. 
mirfcriil  tVill  nrwi&vtu)  wuLnih  (iji 
her  c licnts  and  her  coPcagues  and  a 
deep  ictpcci  for  ard  tindasiandiig  of 
hci  chert* said  Michael  Weber.  Jute 
tor  of  Hennepin  County  Comminity  Scr 
vices  tVpituiK.il 

"Surmn  Skill*  handle  h<  hasg<o*n 
under  Set  feaJcithiJ  lio»n  j  concept  to  a 
nationally  rr<oiHhi»cdptpgiAm.»nHh 
hAjnornlyrlfccuvfl  met  -Jiciv-cdsol 


her  cliotts.  but  has  immeuWely 
responded  to  changirg  needs  in  the 
community  Yet.  the  fkuWity  in 
programnitog  has  stemmed  fiom  a  oca 
I  tve  response,  to  changing  soc  lal  eoodi 
l mm  lather  than  fiom  an  uncertain 
program  philosophy  * 
hccontimied 

Survival  Shits liutttute'schildrcA are 
the  offspring  of  drug  addicts  batterers, 
die  unskiUod  and  unempk>yabte>  mem 
bcrs  of  the  emerging  underclass  In  a 
honey,  cheerful  and  accepting  ntmos 
phere.  Carter  and  her  organization  offer 
the  chtUren  and  thetr  famJies  compas 
won.  respect  and  services  rangtng  from 
chiUabuseiftfervenlton and  parent 
education  to  non  kradiUona)  mental 
health  services 

"Gerry  has  a  love  of  people  especially 
children  She  his  a  deep  inner  concern 
about  htr  people.'  said  the  Rev.  Ethel 
JcJuvon  Lee. one  of  Catter'siloscsl 
friends 

She  was  impressed  wrthth:  icsp-ct 
Carter  showed  her  clients.  tud  Cisela 
Konopka,  111  D  .  professor  emeritus  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  found* '  of 
the  Center  for  Youth  Development  and 
Research  and  former  lleckman  Award 
recipient  herself  who  fhsi  met  Carter  as 
Survival  Skills  *as  beginning 

"She  has  so  much  lovc.soniuch  im 
agination,  so  much  concern  It  radiates 
limn  he*  She  c*vs  such  citraordinary 
work."  said  Konopka 

'All  1  ically  do  is  give  them  a  cltf«cc,* 
Caitor<aid  of  her  clients  "1  want  a  no 
Ijuluc  Cnvuonmi.nl  If  yourrjMv 
waU  to  lucrecd  Oie  'nvi.omt  eiil  li 
here  Itsuptotheiniftlicybkeile 
chance  So  many  people  helped  me 
growing  up  1  jrst  want  lOgue  some 
irurjibxk  " 

As  ore  of  sin  .Mldicn  tn  a  s.ogle  parci  I 
f  JTi|l>,)(fOWU|  up  wau.  tall  the  <ASy 
for  Cart*!,  but  iVre  were  gl»m|  «n  ol 
hope 
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Site  remembera  her  first  grade  teacher 
n  an  all  black  school  bending  down, 
looking  into  her  eyes  and  tcllng  her, 
"You  know,  you're  gonna  rv  some 
body." 

ll  d«l  ikh  tccr>  that  way  for  awhile. 
When  Carter  was  rune,  her  mother 
moved  the  family  to  Minneapolis  She'd 
heard  of  a  bctw'r  quality  of  life  in  Mm 
ncsota.  and  *  a  n".cd  her  etuldren  to  have 
it  The  u amnion  was  not  easy 

Carter  and  her  brother  received  spcial 
seiviccs  in  the  public  schools,  boeauvr 
of  then  speech  patterns  and  cultural  be- 
havior 

"I  hated  school  in  elementary  school, 
junior  and  senior  high."  she  said 

When  she  was  1 2,  she  got  a  job  at  at  \ 
musing  home  by  Idling  Supervisors  she 
was  16 

"I  grew  up  early  I  didn't  have  a  long 
childhood  I've  alwiys been  i  hard 
worker,  ard  the  job  life  helped  with 
family  suivual  *  she  said 

C!dci  black  women  Co  wtikerS  became 
h-r  support  sysieni  TtVy  were  like  big 
si  »icr  s.  \hcy  accepted  her.  and  they  were 
i ole  models  for  dependability  and 
reliability,  she  said 

She  completed  high  school,  married 
young,  had  two  cbi  Jdren  and  continued 
working  M  tow  paying  jobs 

One  of  those  yobs  was  aj  a  teacher  's 
aide  for  children  widi  special  learning 
aid  N'luvior  proWeins  m  Noidi 
Minneapolis'  John  I  lay  School  In  work 
mg  w  i  tti  the  children,  ( arici  had  an  jd 
iviiigeorcrco  wukers  -envuunmem 
gaieleiimigli!  Asaicsidcnt^f  die 
k  ig>     '  i-x.l,  tlK  si*  um  iiiJOre  i  out 
side  lh:  clavvorm  and  knew  thai  ;eui  of 
thcu  school  p»oUcm  was  culture  rvd  cn 
viio-imentCailci  decided  llie  wanted 
to  tcxh 

"I  i^lhl-strciohvlpchildrcn learn ' 
Cartel » ..tercd  ctH'^e  -t  ihc  Ur .  vemty 
of  M.txsou  rol Wiping  racial  rc*i 
duttnfi  .Vhtc  IWi  "eVcxscpfrKd" 
txt«tK  vi*,tfeireit  to  Concordia  Col 


lege.  Sbc  completed  hor  bachelor's  de- 
gree tn  three  years 

in  addition,  she  returned  to  the  U  and 
ca/TKiJ  Sci  roaner'i  ki  educational 
psyebolog y,  cettiTotkm  to  teach  spc 
eial  learning  and  behavior  problems  and 
ha  ductoraio  in  education  admsnUtra 
uoo  While  compfctiiig  her  graduate 
degrees,  she  taught  m  Minneapolis 
schools  and  the  Uai  vemty  of  Minnesota 
and  was  i  consultant  to  the  Minnesota 
Stale  t>parirnent  ol  Bducauon  Later, 
she  was  ■  developmental  disabilities 
specialist  for  a  program  of  Pilot  City 
Mental  I  leahh  5wkea/M*neapotis 
Public  ScnodsyHemtcpw  County,  and 
was  associate  dvector  of  The  Min- 
neapolis foundation  in  1971-79  before 
starting  Survival  Skills  ' 

"I  never  started  out  to  gel  a  doctorate* 
she  said,  'but !  loved  college.  I  reached 
for  the  liars.  I  reached  for  tbi  moon. 
I 've  always  been  one  la  take  advantage 
ofopponunHy.* 

While  opportunity  was  offered,  so  was 
hard  work  ano  the  ehallcngt  to  endure 
Carter's  husband  Eugene  is  an  over  the- 
toad  trucker  and  he  was  gone  fur  long 
jtrcicKa  of  tune,  I  kr  moiK*  cared  for 
Carter's  children  nearly  fuS-ume.  It  was 
routine  for  her  to  feed  ihcm  and  get 
•  Vm  ready  for  bed  so  that  Carter  coukj 
luck  them  in  before  studying-oAon 
until  3am 

"If  M  weren't  for  her.  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  to  school.*  sakj  Carta. 

Yes  she  pushed  herself,  she  admitted 

'I  fan  wanted  to  be  Sttrc  my  children 
had  a  bcttct  life-  not  just  my  children, 
buto/'ihiUiert  It's  interesting  what  oV 
liun^n  rp»f  d  can  do  when  you  have  a 
mission* 

Ibcie  were  others  who  encouraged 
Carta  Iki  husband  EugeneCarta  wis 
supportive 

*  We  grew  up  togcthei  .*  Canci  smiled. 
"Ile'sattrongpason  lie's  doing  what 
Sc  want*  to  do  (trucking),  and  he's  had 
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Not  taking  me  Nmm  hM  been  ■  ^ 
proceai,  ahe  uAnlu. 

After  nearly  reaching  burnout,  *l  kid  19 
nuke  un  ny  nu*d  10  mm  carry  peopk's 


to  reciprocate  w  letting  me  do  what  I 

He  mwiouu  10  help  with  die  agency, 
rtvenriymtt^iamrtfftrmtojooio 
help  her  renovate  the  noct  recently  K. 
quredbukhng 

Her  loofbme  friend  Johnson  Lee 
mwem><nftlC*Mtrf'i«l«H4Ua}a.  '.W 
worked  very  hnrd.Idui'1  biow  what 
motivated  her,  but  I  wouU  vim  wtth  her 
mdeoccungener,* 
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Utcr,  Carter  would  become  iwtwmen 
Ul  in  Johmon-Lce'i  earning  1  college 
degree. 

'She'j  I  giver,  and  $  r>««  of  hertetf." 
feud  lohnaoB-Lee. 

She  ttmembored  Carter  recti  vmg  n 
honor  w  ith  I  monetary  award  and 
Cmkt  Immrdbiely  gtvfcuj  ihe  m**j 
to  he*  to  pay  tor  her  OEO  testing. 

"H«vln|awfco«ilotof  money  doesn't 
give  me  the  mm  kind  0/  fasting  I  get 
from  one  Wi  success.  They  (children) 
gtve  me  a  man!  Ugh,'  mid  Carter. 


do  i 


'I  fed  I'm  one  of  me  moat  fortunate 
people  In  the  world.  I'm  doing  what  I 
want  to  do,  I  rent  weife  Vm  u  pence.  I 
htvn  10  feel  deeply  nbmn  what  I  do.  My 
work  is  my  pley .  I  e«  happy,  henkhy 
cruicWtfl.  I'm  crjaeibutlng  hi  that  way.' 

Yet  Carter  knows  not  all  here  Ueuuwtil 
nttnin  the  ami  0/  fancttoninx  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"I  never  take  credit  for  peopfe'i  aucceae. 
I  few*  tnka  the  bteme  for  omen' 


She  decided  ah*  can  be  a  role  model,  but 
ahe  cannot  mat*  ap  people's  mtndt, 
*!'■  Kcepting  new  of  who  1  am.  I 
bow  whoIanuOeceyoukncvemtof 
youmif,  you  don,i  ah  to  math  hi  Jada> 
ircatofcahea.* 

That  mty  be  m*  reason  for  Om  tatmlxy 
Seymt  wZ  Oram,  r^D,  curette  of 
Pilot  Qty  Mental  1  leant  Canter,  sons  m 
Carter. 

'She  ii  a  naturally  ibumg  parson,' 
He  recalled  to  sfchbagh  she  wet 
tral  and  «  an  educator,  aha  denk  well  hi 
several  crista  ntuntkmt  at  PUot  Qty  and 
in  the  commmlty. 

*Sh«  can  be  tough-^tremdy  firm* 
when  aha  me  hjmtke,  Oroat  mid.  She  Is 
never  vindictive  and  she  »  anaonive 
r»thor  than  egnmneire,  but  aha  grveea 
ciear  m  1  magi  dmt  ahe  will  not  accept 
pcvanMcmoruafahactk^htiaid. 

She  n  an  euajBeat  rem  anode!  and  baa  a 
gnatatnnofiuuunsrmgandiMormg, 
not  ordy  for  harateff.  but  for  me  whole 
conanwairy-oue  of  d»  few  leaden  com- 
leg  from  ihaccnnanmilry,  aaid  Hansel  V, 
B weld,  former  executive  vice  president 
of  The  McXnajhtfomtfcuJc*  where 
Carter  waea  haiiayeevemlyenm, 

'!  give  her  eaxeamaj  marts  for  what  ahe 
doe*.*  he  mid. 

Yet  cm 

Tvan 

when  waktegwimcatidrMa/Tn^ed  try 
crack.  Cract  removee  Sat  mimaneii.  We 
work  with  tee  human  malt  crack 
remnwr*  that' 

Ya&rtotnkc«liif*adey*sti*xicon- 
tinuaagtogh»hu»,cnrnnnmion,sor- 
rices  anJ  hope. 

*As  I  look  si  the  fnuOiee,  I  tfcmk  Thur* 
j*  for  me  grace  of  Ood  go  f 
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Introduction  of  Dry  Geraldine  Carter 

Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  constituent  of  mine  who  truly  represents  the  success 
of  some  of  the  programs  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Dr.  Geraldine  (Gerry)  Carter  started  off  like  many  women  of 
her  time.    She  graduated  from  high  school,  got  married  and  raised 
her  children.    As  her  children  got  older,  she  went  to  work  and  got 
a  job  as  a  teachers  aide  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
Looking  for  a  way  to  move  up  the  lidder,  Dr.  Carter  found  out 
about  the  new  careers  program  that  allowed  her  to  attend  college 
and  work  for  her  bachelors  degree  in  education.    The  new  careers 
program  allows  paraprofessionals  and  other  non-teachers  within  the 
public  schools  system  to  earn  their  teaching  degree  and  to  go  on 
into  careers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  addition  to  her  bachlors  degree,  Dr.  Carter  also 

received  her  Masters  degree  in  Education  Psychology,  and  her  PhD 
in 

Educational  Administration  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  As 
you  will  see  by  her  testimony  before  us  today,  Dr.  Carter  has  more 
than  returned  her  services  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Over  the  years,  Dr.  Carter  has  worked  as  a  preschool 
language  development  specialist  at  the  Parent  Child  Care  Center, 
as  a  research  assistant  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Supervisor 
of  Student  Teachers  at  Clinton  Elementary  School,  Special 
Consultant  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  a  Specialist 
in  Learning  and  Behavior  Problems  at  Central  High  School  in 
Minneapolis , 

The  knowledge  and  experience  she  has  gained  over  the  years 
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has  load  her  to  found  the  Survival  Skills  Institute  in 
Minneapolis,    Survival  Skills  Institute  is  a  non  profit 
organisation  to  facilitate  healthy  family  functions  of  minorities 
and  at  risk  children  and  their  parents  -  providing  a  number  of 
innovative  family  focused  child  development  programs. 

Although  Gerry  likes  to  keep  a  low  profile  in  the  work  she 
has  done,  her  achievements  have  proved  to  bring  wide  recognition 
for  her  accomplishments.    Most  recently  she  received  the  Wilder 
Non-profit  Excellence  Award  for  the  work  she  has  done  through  the 
Survival  Skills  Institute,    She  was  also  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Community  Service  Award  by  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Black 
Caucus, 

There  are  many  other  accomplishments  and  achievements  that  I 
could  outline  for  you  all*  but  I  prefer  not  to  take  any  more  time 
of  the  Committee  and  to  allow  Dr.  Carter  to  speak  for  herself. 
Again,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  bringing  before 
us  today  such  a  distinguished  panel  of  witnesses. 
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Senator  Pell.  Ms.  Simms. 

Ms.  Simms.  Well,  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  follow  that  speech.  But/ 1 
am  a  very  simple  person,  and  we  are  all  here  about  the  same 
thing— educating  the  children.  / 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Barbara 
tnmms,  a  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  special  education  science 
teacher  at  Southeast  Middle  School  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  a 
member  of  Baltimore  Teachers  Union,  Local  340,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  American 

AFTuPre!iAAAt  Albert  Shanker  told  you  at  a  prior  hearing  that 
more  than  5,000  paraprofessionals  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  Citv 
5  000         1)6001116  teacher8,  1  8111  Proud  t<>  say  I  am  one  of  those 

As  a  former  education  paraprofessional,  i  have  a  special  interest 
m  this  legislation  before  you.  I  became  a  paraprofessional  in  Balti-O 
more  City  schools  in  1968.  I'd  like  to  make  a  correction  right  hLe 
In  19,0,  I  began  my  teacher  training  and  completed  it  4  years 
later.  I  continued  on  and  received  my  masters  also.  I  received  a 
B.b.  m  special  education  in  1974,  and  I  received  my  masters  in 
mental  retardation  in  1976.  I  have  been  a  certified  teacher  for  16 

Paraprofessionals  joined  the  education  team  in  the  mid-Sixties 
first  as  a  part  of  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  at-risk  students  and 
later  as  part  of  the  team  instructing  handicapped  children 

Paraprofessionals  were  brought  into  the  classroom  to  'help  the 
teacher  with  paperwork  and  clerical  duties.  Over  the  years,  their 
role  was  greatly  expanded  to  include  more  individual  students  and 
group  instruction,  reinforcing  the  teacher's  lesson.  ' 

During  that  time,  career  ladders  were  developed  in  several  cities, 
New  York  City  and  Baltimore  included,  as  part  of  the  New  Careers 
program.  These  career  ladders  provided  opportunities  for  parapro- 
fessionals like  mys-if  to  get  the  education  and  experience  neces- 
sary to  become  certified  teachers.  This  was  an  avenue  that  would 
not  have  been  open  to  me,  a  single  parent  of  four  children  in 
school,  without  the  implication  of  the  Career  C-Dportunities  Pro- 
gram in  Education  in  Baltimore  City  in  1970. 

The  COPE  program  allowed  me  to  work  half-time  as  a  parapro- 
fessional and  to  study  half-time  at  Coppin  State  College  And 
during  my  term  in  college,  I  went  in  the  afternoon,  half  a  day,  at 
night,  and  also  on  Saturdays.  That's  why  I  was  able  to  finish  in  4 
years  on  time. 

I  know  I  benefited  more  fully  from  my  college  training  because 
of  my  classroom  experience.  In  addition,  I  worked  at  a  school  in  mv 
community  where  I  knew  the  students  and  understood  their  prob- 
lems and  needs.  F 

Similarly,  a  tuition -assistance  program  in  New  York  City  was 
implemented  in  1968  but  lost  funding  after  1  year,  in  part  because 
paraprofessionals  did  not  have  a  union  to  represent  their  interests 
That  was  remedied  when  New  York  City  paraprofessionals  chose 
tne  United  Federation  of  Teachers  as  their  representative  UFT  ne- 
gotiated a  career  ladder  for  paraprofessionals  that  piovided  tuition 
reimbursement,  release  time  and  summer  stipends  for  paraprofes- 
sionals to  pursue  higher  education.  More  than  8,000  paraprofession- 
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als  have  taken  advantage  of  the  career  ladder,  and  5,000  of  them 
have  gone  on  to  become  teachers  in  New  York  City. 

More  recently,  AFT  locals  in  San  Francisc(  and  Denver  have  set 
up  pilot  paraprofessional  career  ladders  to  meet  teacher  shortages 
in  these  cities.  Twenty-five  paraprofessionals  in  San  Francisco  have 
completed  the  program,  and  40  more  are  in  process. 

In  Denver,  16  paraprofessionals  have  completed  the  first  year  of 
their  program.  AFT  locals  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  initiat- 
ing similar  programs.  -  ,     ,  .  » 

At  the  State  level,  AFT's  Connecticut  affiliate  was  the  driving 
force  behind  State  legislation  that  created  tjhe  Teaching  Opportuni- 
ties for  Paraprofessionals  program,  which  serves  minority  paras  in 
becoming  certified  teachers. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  I  would 
also  like  to  share  with  you  our  interest  in  the  development  of 
career  opportunities  for  paraprofessionals  and  school  support  per- 
sonnel. The  AFT  represents  more  than  125^000  classified  school  em- 
ployees across  the  country,  The  success  of  proposed  changes  in  the 
structure  of  schools  and  the  delivery  of  education  will  rely  on  the 
important  and  diverse  services  and  skills  provided  by  all  school  em- 
ployees. 

School  bus  drivers  get  students  to  school  on  time.  The  school  sec- 
retary is  a  liaison  with  parents  and  the  community.  The  classroom 
paraprofessional  provides  special  services  to  individual  students. 
The  food  service  worker  provides  nutritious  school  breakfasts  and 
lunches.  And  custodial  and  maintenance  employees  keep  the  school 
clean  and  safe.  All  school  employees  have  a  unique  commitment  to 
making  our  schools  work  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

Many  of  them  live  in  the  communities  in  which  they  work  and 
very  strongly  feel  the  need  to  provide  top-quality  educational  pro- 
grams for  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  children.  As  an  example 
of  their  dedication  and  commitment,  78  percent  of  Baltimore  City 
paraprofessionals  have  been  on  the  job  for  13  years  or  more. 

Like  all  workers,  school  employees  are  eager  for  opportunities  to 
learn  and  grow  in  their  careers,  whether  that  means  a  move  into 
the  ranks  of  teachers  or  remaining  in  their  current  profession. 
Better  schools  will  depend  on  providing  all  school  employees  the 
chance  to  improve  their  skills  and  perform  their  jobs  even  better 
than  in  the  past. 

The  AFT  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  1675  and  S.  1676.  We 
believe  that  thece  bills  will  lead  to  improvement  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  more  opportunities  for  all  school  employees  to  im- 
prove their  skills  and  the  performance  of  our  schools. 

1  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  impetus  that  the  Careers  in  Educa- 
tion program  has  already  given  some  of  you. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Pearl,  who  is  familiar  with  the  background,  who 
initiated  that— was  that  my  predecessor,  Wayne  Morse? 

Dr.  Pearl.  No.  It  actually  tarts  with  the  shorter  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Wayne  Morse  carried  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  And  for  a  period  of  time,  there  were  New  Careers 
riders  on  almost  every  bill  that  dealt  with  human  services. 
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What  happened-and  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand-the 
biggest  problem  wa,  not  so  much  that  the  need  was  lost,  but  that 
m  education,  when  we  went  through  a  period  of  declining  enroll- 
Hmrted     °apaClty  t0  absorb  miTe  became  very  much  more 

Now  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  have  rapidly  increasing  en- 
rollment particularly  in  the  State  that  I'm  from,  where  150,000 
new  students  enter  the  school/ system  every  year,  a  great  percent- 
age of  them  from  under  represented. minorities,  and  we  have  no 
mechanism  to  realistically  meet  that  thing  without  something  like 

Senator  Pell  I  appreciate  that  which  is  why  Title  IV  of  my  own 
bill  is  all  about  the  New  Careers  for  Teachers  program 

What  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  bit  is  what  should  guide  us  all 
as  public  servants,  which  is  what  teachers  are,  and  politicians, 
which  is  what  I  am-I  have  a  seven-word  motto:  Translate  ideas! 
into  events  and  help  people.  That  is  what  we  all  should  be  doine 
and  we  are  doing-you  are  doing  it  in  your  own  way,  you  are  helt 
ing  people;  I  am  doing  it  in  my  own  way,  to  take  an  idea  and  put  it 
into  a  program,  which  is  what  Wayne  Morse  did— I  have  been  in 

$*J$ma£2A  °n  f°r  20  yearS  °i"  more'  1  ^ess,  now,  but  which 
Wayne  did  before— m  our  own  work. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  just  curious  how  you  felt  that  this  New  Ca- 
reers model  could  accommodate  olher  areas  experiencing  teacher 
shortage  Here,  I  am  thinking  of  the  Indian  reservations,  the  rural 
areas,  other  minority  groups.  We  have  in  my  State  a  new  surge  of 
immigration  of  Southeast  Asians. 
How  do  each  of  you  see  this  helping,  starting  out  with  Dr.  Pearl 
Dr.  nsARL.  Well,  for  Indian  populations  and  American  popula- 
tions, New  Careers  was  extraordinary  successful  and  established 
some  very  interesting  relationships  with  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  the  Sioux  .n  North  Dakota,  with  the  University  of  Montana 
and  the  Blackfeet  m  Browning,  with  a  variety  of  programs  with 
the  Navajo.  And  it  was  the  only  time  in  our  history  that  we  man- 
aged to  get  Native  American  teachers.  That,  combined  with  Teach- 
er Corps  and  some  other  kinds  of  things,  we  were  able  to  deal  with 
that. 

We  also  have  an  extraordinary  need  for  bringing  in  many  of  our 
remote  urban  areas  people  into  teaching  who  are  indigenous  to 
that  area  and  have  the  capacity-and  in  this  particular  time,  it  is 
going  to  be  harder  and  harder  to  get  people  to  go  to  those  areas, 
and  if  they  do  go  to  those  areas,  to  have  the  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing to  be  able  to  work.  So  that  is  another  population  that 
New  Careers  should  be  able  to  work  successfully  with 

And  let  me  add  one  other,  which  I  think  is  an  extraordinarily 
important  one,  m  California  and  I  think  increasingly  for  other  pop- 
ulations—populations  from  Vietnam  and  others  where  there  are  no 
teachers,  and  an  increasing  critical  need  to  be  able  to  provide  serv- 
ices Here  is  another  place  where  we  could  immediately  be  able  to 
deal  with  people,  provide  opportunities  for  upward  mobility,  give 
them  the  hope  and  the  continuous  development,  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  people  where  we  don't  have  the  bilingual  teachers 
available  in  any  numbers  to  provide  them  with  support 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  would  agree  with  you  on  that,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  Asians,  where  we  really  have  no  teach- 
ers, as  you  point  out.  In  my  State,  we  have  a  huge  influx  of  very 
intelligent  and  hardworking  people,  but  who  face  many  obstac*es 
in  their  attempts  to  mainstream  into  American  life. 

Dr.  Carter. 

Dr.  Cartek.  Of  course,  I  am  most  familiar  with  the  urban  areas; 
that  is  where'  I  live,  work,  and  grew  up.  We  have  some  excellent 
people  who  are  already  currently  involved  in  the  school  system  as 
teachers'  aides  as  I  once  was.  The  only  thing  that  is  lacking  for 
them— they  have  the  commitment,  they  have  the  concern,  they 
have  the,  sensitivity,  they  have  the  knowledge  of  how  to  live  and 
survive  in  those  areas— but  they  do  not  have  the  skills  to  really 
be^in  to  help  the  children  learn.  And  I  think  that  a  program  such 
as  New  Careers  that  would  provided  them  with  those  skills— you 
would  just  have  dynamite  teachers,  because  the  commitment,  con- 
cern and  caring  is  already  there,  and  all  they  need  is  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  the  skills.  , 

Senator  Pell.  I  like  your  phrase,  dynamite  teachers  — thats 
just  what  we're  looking  for. 

Ms.  Simms.  . 

Ms.  Simms.  I'd  like  to  add  to  that,  because  in  my  situation,  I  do 
work  in  a  multi  school— Koreans,  blacks,  white,  the  whole  gamut— 
and  to  continue  to  educate  the  paraprofessionals,  again,  like  Dr. 
Carter  is  saying,  we  would  have  some  dynamite  teachers. 

I  would  just  like  to  expand  on  the  program  itself.  I  was  the  144th 
participant,  and  for  me,  the  COPE  program— Career  Opportunities 
Program  in  Education— and  if  it  weren't  for  that  program,  I 
wouldn't  be  where  I  am  today,  to  be  able  to  raise  my  four  children 
and  educate  myself  and  then  work  with  other  children,  which  I 
enjoy  doing  today.  I  really  love  my  job;  I  love  being  there  for  so 
many  years,  and  I  would  just  share  that  I  hope  they  do  pass  the  25- 
year  retirement  bill,  because  I'm  a  late  bloomer;  I  did  finish  at  the 
age  of  35.  So  the  New  Careers  program,  I  definitely,  whole-hearted- 
ly support,  because  to  continue  to  educate  the  paraprofessionals, 
we  would  turn  out  some  dynamite  teachers. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  believe  I'm  correct  in  saying— correct  me  if  I  m  not— that  this 
tension  between  the  local  educational  agencies  and  teaching  col- 
leges. Are  any  of  you  familiar  with  that  tension,  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it? 

Let's  start  with  Dr.  Pearl. 

Dr.  Pearl.  Well,  yes,  I  am  very  familiar  with  it  because  I  work 
in  a  higher  education  institution  and  I  have  been  involved  in  that 
for  some  time,  and  it  has  been  a  problem.  Parts  of  your  legislation 
address  that  problem  of  trying  to  find  ways  to  bring  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  and  the  school  community  closer  together  and  to 
get  people  in  higher  education  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  real 

problems.  .        „  .    Al    0.  x, 

I  think  New  Careers,  both  in  its  imperfect  ways  m  the  bixties, 

and  hopefully  in  the  more  perfect  ways  in  the  current  legislation, 

would  help  enormously  to  reduce  that  tension. 
I  do  think  it  would  be  very  important  in  those  early  stages  to  be 

ensured,  as  your  bill  calls  for,  the  negotiated  contract  being  in 
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place  between  higher  education,  the  local  educational  agency  and 
the  ota*  credentialhng  agency  so  that  we  can  develop  models  that 
would  be  able  to  ease  that  kind  of  continuing  tension,  and  I  think 
the  bill  as  written  goes  a  long  way  in  making  that  possible. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that  very  much 
Another  question.  There  are  a  series  of  steps,  like  a  staircase 
that  one  has  to  achieve  as  one  goes  along.  Both  Dr.  Carter  and  Ms' 
bimms  have  been  quite  articulate  in  explaining  that  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  good  system,  with  the  specific  steps,  or  do  you  think  it 
should  be  changed  in  any  way? 

0f™CARTER'  y°U  expand  on  that  a  little  bit— steps  in  terms 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  the  correct  approach  that  we 
have  btep  1,  Z,  6,  4,  5,  as  you  move  down  the  line. 

Dr.  Carter.  I  think  I  probably  skipped  some  steps.  I  think  we 
really  have  to  examine  what  is  it  that  we  as  individuals  need  as  we 
begin  to  progress  and  grow  and  develop  into  our  professionalism 

borne  of  the  things  that  are  required  by  the  colleges,  I  think  par- 
ticularly older,  more  mature  adults,  which  we  are  probably  going 
to  get,  may  not  necessarily  need  to  go  through  all  of  those  steps 
ihey  come  in  with  some  skills  and  things  that  I  think  we  need  to 
recognize  on  the  higher  education  level. 

Quite  often,  too,  we  have  people  who  are  much  younger  instruct- 
ing those  who  are  older  on  how  to  interact  on  the  human  level,  and 
they  don't  always  know  it  all. 

Senator  Pell.  Quite  correct. 

Ms.  Simms. 

Ms.  Simms.  I  was  just  sharing,  again,  as  I  was  talking  to  my 
group  in  the  back  that  we  need  to  look  at  both  ends,  the  younger 
and  tae  older.  As  I  was  stating,  retirement  time,  30  years  being  in 
the  system,  I  am  at  that  tender  young  age  now  that  it  is  time  to 
retire,  bo  I  m  just  saying  look  at  the  younger,  like  21  through  30, 
something  like  that,  as  far  as  retirement  time  is  concerned  for  the 
career  ladder,  because  in  many  instances,  some  of  the  group  that  I 
came  through  with,  because  of  the  age  jituation,  they  decided  they 
didn  t  want  to  go  on.  But  I  went  on  because  of  my  children  and 
being  a  divorcee  and  all  that  and  I'm  glad  I  did,  because  I  have 
received  many  benefits  and  many  rewards  from  it.  So  I  am  iust 
saying  look  at  the  age.  J 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Pearl. 

Dr.  Pearl.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have  a  career  step 
ladder  in  the  bill.  1  think  it  is  also  important  that  in  the  evalua- 
tion, that  that  be  looked  at.  When  the  bill  came  into  being,  that 
was  basically  an  arbitrary  guess  that  I  came  up  with,  without  expe- 
rience, that  we  ought  to  have  this  four-step  approach,  because  I  felt 
it  was  important  that  people  could  see  themselves  moving  with 
that  kind  of  hope,  progressively  up  a  ladder  to  a  professional 
career. 

I  think  it  certainly  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that  people  who 
can  skip  some  of  those  steps  should  be  able  to  do  that,  and  there 
should  be  also  places  where  people  can  step  off  at  and  continue  to 
be  able  to  provide  an  important  service  even  though  they  don't 
have  either  the  ambition  or  maybe  the  particular  talents  to  move 
on  to  a  professional  career. 
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Those  intervening  steps  provide  a  lot  of  protection  to  the  system. 
They  provide  a  protection  of  making  sure  people  can  operate  where 
£hey  are  most  qualified,  and  at  the  same  time  they  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  keep  moving  up  and  have  this  ongoing  development 
that  people  talked  about  that  was  so  essential  to  their  own  careers. 
\  I  think  it  is  important— if  I  can  add  one  other  statement  based 
on  the  earlier  experiences — I  attended  last  year  a  20-ye&r  anniver- 
sary at  the  University  of  Minnesota  where  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
fneet  Dr.  Carter.  Person  after  person  talked  about  how  difficult 
those  early  years  were  under  those  existing  programs  because  of 
the  lack  of  meaningful  integration  between  the  university  and  the 
field.  They  talked  about  having  to  do  three  full-time  jobs,  and  it  is 
to  their  credit  that  so  many  of  them  were  willing  to  do  it— a  full- 
jtime  job  at  the  school,  a  full-time  student  at  the  university,  and 
then  they  go  back  home,  as  many  of  them  were  single  parents,  and 
|be  full-time  parents,  and  they  managed  to  do  it  I  think  that's 
igreat,  but  I  think  it  would  behoove  us  to  make  it  a  little  less  diffi- 
cult in  this  new  bill,  and  this  new  bill  1  think  does  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Good.  Thank  you. 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kasskbaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  apologize  for  coming  in  late,  and  since  I  did,  and  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  comments,  I'll  just  wait  until  the  next 
panel. 

Thank  you  ver>  much,  and  I  appreciate  those  who  have  come  to 
testify. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Our  final  panel  consists  of  Ms.  Brenda  Dann-Messier,  and  we 
welcome  her.  She  is  the  din  ctor  of  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Center  at  the  Community  College  of  Rhode  Island  in  Providence; 
we  welcome  also  Dr.  Dallas  Martin,  my  old  friend  and  colleague, 
who  is  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators;  and  Mr.  Constantine  Curris,  president  of  the 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  in  Cedar  Falls. 

We'll  start  with  the  person  from  my  own  home  State;  welcome, 
Ms.  Dann-Messier. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRENDA  DANN-MESSIER,  DIRECTOR,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY  CENTER,  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND,  PROVIDENCE,  RI,  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS;  DR. 
DALLAS  MARTIN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATORS,  WASHINGTON, 
DC;  AND  DR.  CONSTANTINE  W.  CURRIS,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  NORTHERN  IOWA,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IA,  REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI 
TIES 

Ms.  Dann-Messier.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  inviting  me  to  testify  today. 

The  TRIO  community  is  very  pleased  that  you  recognize  the  crit- 
ical role  we  can  play  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  and  low- 
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income  students  prepared  to  graduate  from  high  school,  enter  col- 
lege, graduate  from  college  and  become  teachers. 

I  have  provided  written  testimony  for  the  -  committee,  and  I 
would  ask  that  it  become  part  of  the  permanent  record. 

I  direct  one  of  the  six  TRIO  programs,  the  Rhode  Island  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Center.  We  serve  4,000  low-income  first-genera- 
tion, college-bound  adults  annually,  70  percent  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.,  We  provide  them  with  information  on  all 
the  i>ostsecondary  educational  opportunities  available  to  them,  fi- 
nancial aid  information,  and  we  provide  one-on-one  application  as- 
sistance in  helping  them  to  fill  out  the  Federal  financial  aid  and 
admissions  applications. 

You  might  recall,  Senator  Pell,  when  you  came  to  our  office  you 
saw  our  staff  working  with  our  clients,  helping  them  to  fill  out  the 
financial  aid  forms. 

We  also  provide  career  counseling  and  academic  and  vocational 
assessments.  We  follow  up  on  all  of  our  clients  quarterly  until  they 
no  longer  need  our  assistance.  Many  times,  they  have  questions 
after  they  have  left  our  office  that  they  couldn't  even  anticipate  or 
have  received  correspondence  from  the  Federal  financial  aid  office 
or  admissions  office  that  requires  further  clarification. 

Our  follow-up  is  also  a  way  for  us  to  identify  the  additional  needs 
of  pur  students,  such  as  tutorial  supjwrt  that  they  may  need,  and 
because  of  that  we  have  added  a  tutorial  component. 

Many  of  our  clients  also  have  expressed  concern  once  they  have 
enrolled  in  college  with  their  math  skills.  This  summer  in  address- 
ing that,  we  are  going  to  be  providing  a  workshop  on  overcoming 
math  anxiety  and  basic  math  remediation  in  addition  to  our 
annual  study  skills  workshops. 

Many  of  our  clients— and  this  is  typical  of  all  TRIO  programs- 
keep  coming  back  to  us,  the  original  point  of  contact,  for  the  addi- 
tional services  they  need  since  they  feel  comfortable  and  secure 
wlXr  ^  member  that  they  have  built  the  relationship  with. 

Of  the  4,000  clients  we  serve  annually,  1,000  enter  a  postsecond- 
ary  institution  each  year,  and  we  continue  to  provide  additional 
services  to  them  so  that  they  can  graduate.  We  also  assist  annually 
1,200  students  receive  their  G.E.D. 

The  services  we  provide  in  Rhode  Island  are  typical  of  all  EOC 
and  Talent  Search  programs,  who  annually  serve  300,000  low- 
income,  first-generation,  college-bound  youth  and  adults,  at  the  low 
cost  of  $130  per  client. 

But  the  fundamental  problem  facing  our  clients,  most  of  whom 
are  AFDC  recipients,  is  poverty.  Without  financial  assistance 
through  the  Federal  student  aid  programs  and  the  loan  forgiveness 
part  of  the  National  Teacher  Act,  many  could  not  graduate  from 
college.  We  feel  very  strongly  in  our  office  that  the  loan  burden 
placed  oa  lew-income  students  is  a  major  problem,  and  we  discour- 
age students  from  entering  institutions  initially  that  require  them 
to  take  out  loans. 

Lack  of  financial  aid  continues  to  be  a  major  obstacle  for  our  stu- 
dents. 

We  must  also  increase  our  efforts  to  disseminate  information  on 
how  to  become  an  effective  student.  Helping  us  to  reach  even 
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younger  students  is  Ihe  provision  now  that  Talent  Search  programs 
can  begin  serving  seventh  and  eight  graders. 

Students  need  to  be  informed  early  on  on  proper  course  selection, 
prerequisites  and  other  needs.  Students  aiso  need  to  feel  comforta- 
ble with  the  educational  system  and  not  feel  that  the  system  is 
working  against  them.  So  TRIO  programs  can  continue  to  dissemi- 
nate the  information  on  the  increased  benefits  from  the  National 
Teacher  Act. 

Also,  TK1U  students  who  have  been  outside  the  system  would 
benefit  enormously  from  Title  IV  of  the  Act,  the  New  Careers  for 
Teachers  component.  Career  ladders,  which  enable  individuals  to 
move  from  unskilled  status  all  the  way  to  certified  teachers,  cannot 
come  soon  enough  for  our  clients.  Sixty  percent  of  the  EOC  clients 
first  come  to  us  even  before  they  have  obtained  a  G.E.D.,  and  they 
want  help  in  identifying  long-range  career  goals  that  will  get  them 
off  of  public  assistance  and  let  them  provide  for  their  families. 

Many  have  also  expressed  tr  us  their  desire  to  become  teachers 
so  that  they  can  give  something  back  to  the  community,  just  as 
TRIO  programs  have  assisted  them. 

Finally  let  me  just  say  that  if  the  National  Teacher  Act  is  to  be 
successful,  students  must  have  complete  information  on  all  the  op- 
tions available  to  them  and  comprehensive  guidance  and  support, 
trademarks  of  TRIO  programs,  programs  that  work. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Ms.  Dann-Messier. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dann-Messier  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Brenda  Dann-Messler 

Mr.  p.11,  Members  of  the  SubcottittM,  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee 
today.    I  am  Br.*,.  Bass  S*Mi.t(  Director  or  the  Rhode  island 
Educational  Opr  rtunity  Center  sponsored  by  the  Community  College 
of  Rhode  island,    i  a.  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  **,  National 
Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Association,  and  the  trio 
coamunity.    you  have  been  a  very  strong  advocate  for  the  TRIO 
progra»s  and  TRIO  students.    These  students,  as  a  group,  provide 
an  excellent  potential  pool  of  future  teachers. 

Your  bill  S  1676-Th.  National  Teacher  Act  of  J  989,  together 
with  S  1675  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy,  offer  TRIO-eligible 
students  strong  incentives  to  consider  entering  the  profession. 
Additionally,  they  provide  great  promise  that  future  generations 
of  low-income  and  minority  students  will  be  taught  by 
professionals  more  adequately  educated  and  compensated,  and  more 
sensitive  to  their  particular  educational  needs. 

The  TRTO  Pr^m,^ 

As  you  know  TRIO  refers  to  a  set  of  s  *  programs  authorized 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    They  are 
formally  known  as  the  Special  Program  for  Students  from 
Disadvantaged  Backgrounds.    As  a  group,  the  six  TRIO  programs  are 
designed  to  identify  qualified  individuals  from  low-inccae 
families  who  are  in  the  first-generation  in  their  family  to 
attend  college,  to  prepare  these  students  for  post-secondary 
education,  to  provide  supportive  services  to  them  while  they 
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pursua  programs  of  post-secondary  education,  and  to  motivate  and 
prepare  th,ar.  for  doctoral  programs. 

in  Fiscal  Year  1990,  TRIO  projects  will  operate  in ^ov«r  900 
colleges  and  universities  and  over  eighty  community  agencies. 
Slightly  over  500,000  youth  and  adults,  from  seventh  grade 
through  college,  will  be  served.    Two-thirds  of  the  individuals 
served  by  the  TRIO  programs  are  from  families  where  the  taxable 
income  is  less  than  150*  of  the  poverty  level  and  where  neither 
parent  graduated  from  college.    Among  TRIO  students,  41*  are 
black,  35%  are  white,  17%  are  Hispanic,  4%  are  American  Indian 
and  1%  are  Asian. 

Ideational  opportunity  Centers  and  Talent  Search  Programs 

As  an  EOC  director,  I'd  like  to  take  an  opportunity  to  speak 

briefly  about  the  EOC  as  well  as  the  Talent  search  programs. 

Together,  pnr»    ".jl  Talent  Search  projects  provide  information 

about  college  opportunities  and  available  financial  aid  to  over 

300,000  young  people  and  adults  annually  at  a  cost  of 

approximately  $130  per  client. 

Since  1979,  the  Educational  Opportunity  Center  which  I 

direct  serve  4,000  individuals  annually  throughout  Rhode  Island. 
In  addition  to  mounting  public  information  campaigns  designed  to 
inform  the  community  regarding  opportunities  for  postsecondary 
education,  the  six  EOC  counselors  have  weekly  office  hours  in 
each  welfare  office  and  CED  center  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  community  agencies  such  as  OIC,  the  Urban  League  and 
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tha  Indian  Council. 

There,  counselor*  work  with  individual  clients  assessing 
their  educatibnal  need,  ard  providing  career  counseling.  ' 
Additionally,  EOC  staff  provide  advic*  and  assistance  on 
ccapleting  high  school  or  high  school  equivalency  programs, 
advice  and  assistance  on  completing  college  admissions  and 
financial  aid  applications,  advice  on  course  selection,  personal 
counseling,  and  tutorial  services.    We  also  provide  limited 
assistance  to  students  who  have  enrolled  in  the  community  college 
in  transferring  to  four  year  institutions. 

Of  the  clients  we  serve,  approximately  66%  are  women,  and 
over  69%  are  from  ethnic  or  racial  backgrounds  under-represented 
in  the  teaching  profession.    Most  of  the  individuals  we  serve  are 
single  parents.    Very  many  see  teaching  as  an  extremely  desirable 
profession,  particularly  when  th«ir  misconceptions  regarding  the 
availability  of  employment  in  teaching  *re  corrected.  About 
1,000  of  our  4,000  clients  enter  college  aach  year. 

The  Barriers  trio  sttv  *nt3        ^  pursiHm.  Aching  n 

Profession. 

A.    Ihe_Lack  of  AflpHuat*  Fln^n/rifli 

In  my  view,    TRIO-eligible  students  face  a  number  of 
problems  limiting  their  probability  of  graduating  from  college- 
lack  of  academic  preparation,  lack  of  good  information  about  the 
opportunities  available  and  lack  of  peer  and  familial  support  to 
mention  just  a  few.    However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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fundamental  problem  our  clients  face  is  poverty— and  without 
adequate  financial  assistance,  few  have  a  realistic  opportunity 
to  graduate  from  college. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  amount  of  grant  assistance  available 
to  low-income  students  has  declined  substantially.    For  example, 
in  1979-80,  th3  maximum  $1,800  Pell  grant  covered  46%  of  the 
average  cost  of  attendance  at  our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.    By  1990-91  it  is  estimated  that  the  $2300  maximum 
Pell  will  cover  only  26%  of  the  average  cost. 

In  my  view,  this  shortage  of  grant  aid  is  the  single 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  participation  and  success  of  low- income 
and  minority  students  in  college.     Fo»-  adults  with  dependents — 
and  more  low- income  and  minority  students  attend  college  as 
adults  than  do  students  from  families  with  more  resources— the 
dilemma  is  even  greater.     Before  accepting  a  large  student  loan, 
for  example,  they  have  to  measure  the  importance  of  their  own 
upward  mobility  against  their  ability  tS  provide  a  similar 
opportunity  for  their  children.    Similarly,  low-income 
individuals  receiving  public  assistance  such  as  food  stamps  must 
often  measure  their  desire  to  attend  college  against  the  likely 
reduction  in  their  family's  eligibility  for  assistance. 
B,    The  complevitv  of  the  Post-secondary  System 
Young  people  whose  parents  attended  college  learn  many 
important  facts  about  college  from  a  very  young  age— the  range  of 
careers  available  to  individuals  with  baccalaureate  and  advanced 
degrees,  the  differences  in  categories  of  institutions,  the 
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importance  of  enrolling  in  appropriate  high  school  courses,  the 
availability  of  a  range  of  possible  funding  sources  for  college 
attendance.  x 

Most  of  this  information  is  not  readily  available  to  low- 
income  families.    Consequently,  poor  students  often  make  choices 
which  make  the  attainment  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  more 
difficult.     For  example,  they  fail  to  enroll  in  mathematics, 
science  and  foreign  language  courses  at  appropriate  levels  in 
high  school  or  they  fail  to  apply  early  for  all  of  the  student 
assistance  for  which  they  are  eligible. 

Finally,  their  very  lack  of  family  resources  coupled  with 
the  lack  of  available  student  assistance  creates  additional 
barriers  to  college  graduation.    Given  the  lack  of  aid  available, 
students  from  low-income  backgrounds  often  have  no  choice  but  to 
attend  institutions  with  the  lowest  retention  and  graduation 
rates.    Moreover,  many  times  they  are  required  to  attend  school 
on  a  part-time  basis  or  drop-out  altogether  for  one  or  more 
semesters  in  order  to  earn  the  monies  needed  to  continue  their 
education.    Such  delayed  enrollment  in  turn  makes  it  more  likely 
that  they  will  be  attending  college  at  a  time  when  they  ht 
dependents— or  other  major  responsibilities—which  limit  the  time 
available  to  them  to  devote  to  their  academic  coursework. 

St  1$76~ Strengthening  the  Teaching  Profusion. 

Mr.  Pell,  your  bill  addresses  many  of  the  problems  that  I 
discussed  above.      The  loan  forgiveness  program  authorized  in 
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Title  I  is  a  very  necessary  element  of  any  strategy  to  increase 

the  number  of  individuals  from  low-income  and  minority  back- 

\ 

grounds  entering  the  teaching  profession.    As  I  mentioned,  for 

/ 

many  Rhode  island  EOC  clients  thAs  program  alone  will  place  a 
baccalaureate  degree  with  teaching  certification  wifchin  reach. 

A  second  aspect  of  your  bill  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  EOC  clients  is  Title  IV,  New  careers  for 
Teachers.    Over  sixty  percent  of  our  clients  first  come  to  the 
EOC  before  they  have  earned  a  high  school  diploma.    For  many  who 
have  the  drive  and  ability  to  become  fully  credent ialed  teachers, 
that  possibility  initially  appears  very  remote.    Career  ladders 
which  enable  such  individuals  to  move  from  non-skilled  support 
positions,  through  positions  such  as  teacher's  aide,  to  the 
position  of  fully  credent ialed  teacher  are  most  appropriate  and 
most  needed.    I  am  sure  that  the  forty  presently  funded 
Educational  Opportunity  centers  would  be  most  anxious  to 
disseminate  information  about  and  refer  clients  to  such  programs. 

Certainly  Senator  Pell,  your  emphasis  on  improving  teacher 
education  programs,  class  size  research,  and  providing  in-service 
teaching  at  the  national  and  local  levels  is  needed.  Our 
experience  in  those  TRIO  programs  with  an  instructional  thrust 
such  as  Student  Support  Services  and  Upward  Bound  provide  strong 
evidence  of  the  need  for  each  of  these  components.    We  very  much 
hope  that  instructors  within  the  TRIO  programs  are  able  to 
contribute  to  and  participate  in  your  in-service  programs. 

Lastly,  I  would  briefly  like  to  c&ll  attention  to  that 
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section  of  Senator  Kennedy's  bill,  S  1675,  which  amends  the  TRIO 
subpart  to  create  special  summer  institutes  for  future  teachers 
for*  low-income,  minority  and  first-generation  higti  school  * 
students  in  each  state.    We  are  very  supportive  of  this 
ir.it i*tiv*  and  believe  it  is  another        L«  Ir.craa-*  ttkm  nur^ar 
of  TRIO  students  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr,  Pell,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  and  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Dallas  Martin,  wtfom  I  think  knows  more 
about  student  aid  than  anybody,  else  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Martin/ Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for  again 
inviting  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Admin- 
istrators  to  appear  before  you. 

Let  me  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  Senator  Kasse- 
baum  land  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  other  members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  endorsed  this  bill.  Cieariy,  your  leadership  in  offering 
legislation  to  address  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  our  country  is  cer- 
tainly needed  at  this  important  time  in  our  history. 

As  you  have  poted  in  the  findings  of  your  bill,  the  United  States 
is  confronted  with  a  serious  shortage  of  trained  quality  teachers  to 
adequately  serve  the  youth  of  America,  who  are  entering  in  in- 
creasing numbers  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Let  me  just  note,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  shortage  of 
qualified  teaching  personnel  is  by  no  means  limited  just  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  but  postsecondary  education  and  in 
particular  graduate  education  is  also  confronted  with  similar  prob- 
lems in  the  supply  and  demand  of  trained  Ph.D.  faculty. 

Clearly,  if  the  United  States  expects  to  maintain  its  preeminent 
role  in  the  technologically  expanding  international  community, 
and  if  we  hope  to  continue  to  offer  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren the  quality  and  economic  security  of  the  kind  of  life  that  most 
of  us  have  enjoyed,  then  it  is  essential  that  we  seriously  address 
the  total  educational  system  to  remove  the  deficiencies  that  exist. 

I  agree  with  vou  that  the  Federal  Government  unquestionably 
has  a  major  leadership  role  to  play  in  addressing  these  needs. 

Let  me  specifically  address  the  loan  forgiveness  for  teachers  pro- 
visions that  are  contained  in  Title  I  of  your  bill. 

As  you  know,  the  idea  of  loan  forgiveness  as  an  inducement  to 
increase  the  pool  of  skilled  manpower  in  specific  shortage  areas  is 
not  new.  Loan  forgiveness  provisions  have  long  been  a  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  well  before  it  became 
known  as  the  Perkins  Loan  Program.  Loan  forgiveness,  or  "cancel- 
lations," as  they  are  referred  to  in  that  legislation,  have  not  only 
been  used  to  encourage  and  reward  individuals  who  e~fer  teaching, 
bit  provided  full  loan  cancellation  options  for  those  wno  chose  to 
teach  in  underserved  areas  or  who  pursued  careers  as  preschool  or 
special  education  teachers. 

We  have  also  used  student  loan  cancellations  as  incentives  in 
other  manpower  shortage  areas,  through  the  Health  Profession 
Student  Loan  Program,  the  Nursing  Student  Loan  Program,  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program.  Under  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, a  set  percentage  of  a  student  s  loan  was  forgiven  for  each 
year  of  service  in  a  defined  occupational  shortage  area. 

Today,  students  who  still  receive  Perkins  loans  are  still  eligible 
for  cancellations  if  they  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
with  high  concentrations  of  students  from  low-income  families,  as 
full-time  teachers  of  handicapped  children,  as  Head  Start  person- 
nel, as  members  of  the  armed  forces  serving  in  hostility  areas,  or 
as  volunteers  under  the  Peace  Corps  or  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act. 

Loan  cancellation  or  forgiveness  provisions  are  not,  however,  cur- 
rently available  to  students  who  borrow  under  Part  B  of  the  stu- 
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dent  loan  programs,  primarily  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  in  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Your  bilL would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  assume 
the  obligation  to  repay  a  Stafford  loan  for  any  borrower  who  is  em- 
ployed full-time  as  a  teacher  in  a  bublic  or  other  nonprofit,  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school  that  is  in  a  school  district  eligible 
for  assistance  pursuant  to  Chapter  I  of  the  Educational  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Ac*  of  1981. 

In  essence,  this  would  now  enable  a  student  borrower  who  be- 
comes a  teacher  in  an  eligible  school  to  receive  loan  forgiveness  for 
not  only  a  Perkins  loan,  but  also  fgr  a  Stafford  loan. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  students  who  annually 
borrow  under  Part  B,  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  have  significant- 
ly outnumbered  those  who  receive  Part  E  Perkins  loans.  In  fact 
that  ratio,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  more  than  two-to-one.  About  1  3  mil- 
lion students  today  annually  receive  Stafford  loans.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  Stafford  loan  amounts  that  these  students  receive  is 
almost  three  times  as  much  on  the  average  as  the  loans  that  are 
given  to  them  under  the  Perkins  Loan  Program. 

In  addition  it  is  increasingly  common  for  needy  undergraduates 
to  have  borrowed  from  both  of  these  loan  programs  during  their 
course  of  undergraduate  studies.  As  such,  by  expanding  the  loan 
forgiveness  provisions  to  both  of  these  major  Title  IV  student  loan 
programs,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  that  the  financial  benefits 
of  loan  cancellations  accruing  to  teachers  in  critical  need  areas  will 
significantly  increase. 

Whether  or  not  this  additional  inducement  will  be  sufficient  to 
attract  more  individuals  into  teaching  in  critical  need  areas  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  is  certainly  a  positive  incentive  that  will 
not  hurt. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  painfully  aware  that  in  the  past  decade,  stu- 
dent loans  have  become  the  primary  source  of  postsecondary  educa- 
tional funding  available  to  needy  students.  Daring  this  time,  the 
average  level  of  student  loan  indebtedness  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. The  ability  to  successfully  manage  and  repay  these  in- 
creased levels  of  educational  debt  is  a  serious  problem  for  many 
students,  particularly  for  individuals  who  elect  to  enter  either  low- 
paying  public  service  jobs  or  professions  such  as  teaching.  As  such, 
offering  loan  forgiveness  to  those  who  teach  in  critical  need  areas 
will  certainly  provide  some  needed  financial  relief. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  note  that  we  view  loan 
forgiveness  as  only  a  small  part  of  a  solution  to  a  much  larger 
problem.  As  educational  costs  continue  to  rise,  and  the  real  dollar 
purchasing  power  of  Federal  student  aid  funds  declines,  we  are  in- 
creasingly finding  it  more  difficult  to  help  make  higher  education 
affordable  for  many  low  and  moderate  income  families  without  im- 
posing large  and  multiple  student  loan  debts  upon  these  students. 

This  increased  financial  obligation  clearly  affects  their  education- 
al choices  and  career  objectives.  Research  also  shows  that  many  of 
the  low-income  and  particularly  minority  students,  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  not  perceive  student  loans  as  a  positive  means  to  help  them  pay 
for  college.  Grants  and  employment  opportunities  are  perceived  by 
these  students  and  their  families  alike  as  a  much  more  positive  in- 
ducement to  help  them  pay  for  college. 
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We  still  believe,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  bill,  loan 
forgiveness  will  help  to  address  some  of  our  educational  needs.  It  is 
certainly  a  first  step  in  a  series  of  necessary  targeted  initiatives, 
and  I  commend  you  and  the  others  on  the  committee  for  doiiur  so 

Thank  you.  1  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Dr.  Martin. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Martin  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  P.  Dallas  Martin ,  Jr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  3,200 
institutional  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
Administrators  (NASFAA),  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  provide  our  comments  on  the  loan  formvopoian  provisions 
contained  in  S.1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act. 

Let  me  first  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Kassebaum,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  who  have  endorsed 
this  bill,  for  your  leadership  in  offering  legislation  to  address  one  of  the  critical 
needs  of  our  country.  As  you  have  noted  in  the  findings  of  this  bill,  the 
United  States  is  confronted  with  a  serious  shortage  of  trained,  quality  teachers 
to  adequately  serve  the  youth  of  America  who  are  entering,  in  increasing 
numbers,  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Hie  shortage  of  qualified 
teaching  personnel,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  just  to  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Postsecondary  education  and,  in  particular i  graduate 
education  is  also  confronted  with  similar  problems  in  the  supply0  and  demand  of 
trained  Ph.D.  faculty.  Shortages  of.  faculty  in  engineering,  business,  and  other 
high  demand  fields  are  already  a  problem  for  many  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Current  trends  also  show  that  faculty  shortages  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences  will  also  become  very  acute  in  just  a  fev 
years  as  we  enter' the  next  century, 

Clearly,  if  the  United  States  expects  to  maintain  its  preeminent  role  in  the 
technologically  expanding  international  community  and  continue  to  offer  its 
children  and  grandchildren  the  quality  of  life  and  economic  security  that  .nost 
of  us  have^enjoyedt  it  is  essential  that  we  seriously  address  the  total 
educational  system  to  remove  the  deficiencies  that  exist.  The  federal 
government  unquestionably  has  a  major  leadership  role  to  play  in  addressing 
these  needs.  The  specific  initiatives  that  you  have  proposed  in  the  National 
Teacner  Act  will"  help  to  begin  pointing  America  in  some  very  positive 
directions. 

Let  me  now  specifically  address  the  Loan  Forgiveness  for  Teachers  provisions 
contained  in  Title  I  of  the  bill.  As  you  know,  the  idea  of  loan  forgiveness  as 
an  inducement  to  increase  the  pool  of  skilled  manpower  in  specific  shortage 
areas  iB  not  new.  Loan  forgiveness  provisions  have  long  been  a  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program  well  before  it  became  the  Perkins 
Loan  Program.  Loan  forgiveness,  or  "cancellations"  as  they  are  referred  to  in 
that  legislation,  have  not  only  been  used  to  encourage  and  reward  individuals 
who  entered  teaching,  but  provided  full  loan  cancellation  options  for  those  who 
chose  to  teach  in  uhderserved  areas  or  who  pursued  careers  as  preschool  or 
special  education  teachers. 

Student  loan  cancellations  have  also  been  used  as  incentives  in  other  manpower 
shortage  areas,  through  the  Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Nursing  Student  Loan  Program,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 
Under  all  of  these  programs,  a  set  percentage  of  a  student's  loan  was  forgiven 
for  each  year  of  service  in  a  defined  occupational  shortage  area. 
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Today,  students  who  receive  Perlrina  Loans  are  still  eligible  for  cancellations  if 
they  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  with  high  concentrations  of 
wludenis  from  low-income  families,  as  full-time  teachers  of  handicapped 
children,  as  Head  Start  personnel,  as  members  of  the  Armed  Service*  **rvimr 
in  hostiuty^areaa,  or  as  volunteers  undor  the  Peace  Corps  or  Domestic  " 
Volunteer  Service  Acta.  Loan  cancellation  or  forgiveness  provisions  are  not, 
however,  currently  available  to  students  who  borrow  under  the  Part  B  student 
loan  programs  contained  in  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

Title  I  of  S.1676  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  assume  the 
obligation  to  repay  a  Stafford  Loan  for  any  borrower  who  is  employed  full-time 
as  a  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non-profit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
•chool  that  is  in  a  school  district  eligible  for  assistance  pursuant  to  Chapter  X 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  in  essence,  this 
would  now  enable  a  student  borrower  who  becomes  a  teacher  in  an  eligible 
school  to  receive  loan  forgiveness  for  a  Perkins  Loan  andfor  a  Stafford  Loan. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  students  who  annually  borrow  under  the 
Part  B  Stafford  Loan  Program  have  significantly  outnumbered  those  who 
receive  Part  E  Perkins  Loans.  In  addition,  it  is  increasingly  common  for  needy 
undergraduate  student*  to  have  borrowed  from  both  of  these  loan  programs 
during  their  studies.  As  such,  by  expanding  the  loan  forgiveness  provisions  to 
both  of  the  major  TCtle  IV  student  loan  programs,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
that  the  financial  benefits  of  loan  cancellations  accruing  to  teachers  in  critical 
need  areas  will  significantly  increase.  Whether  or  not  this  additional 
inducement  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  more  individuals  into  teaching  in 
critical  need  areas  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  positive  incentive  that 
certainly  will  not  hurt 

4 All  of  us  are  painfully  aware  that  in  the  past  decade,  student  loans  have 
become  the  primary  source  of  postsecondary  educational  funding  available  to 
needy  students.  During  this  time  the  average  level  of  student  loan 
indebtedness  has  increased  significantly  for  moot  college  graduates.  The  ability 
to  successfully  manage  and  repay  these  increased  levels  of  educational  debt  is  a 
serious    Dblem  for  many  students  and,  particularly,  for  individuals  who  elect 
to  enter  ower  paying  public  service  jobs  or  professions  such  as  teaching.  As 
such,  offering  loan  forgiveness  to  those  who  teach  in  critical  need  areas  will 
certainly  provide  some  needed  financial  relief. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not  note  that  we  view  loan  forgiveness  as 
only  a  small  part  of  the  solution  to  a  much  larger  problem.  As  educational 
costs  continue  to  rise  and  the  "real  dollar"  purchasing  power  of  federal  student 
aid  hinds  declines,  we  increasingly  are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  help  make 
higher  education"  affordable  for  many  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
without  imposing  large  and  multiple  student  loan  debts  upon  these  students. 
This  increased  financial  obligation  clearly  affects  student  educational  choices 
and  career  objectives. 
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■nJ?m?r    '-r    a  UJmG  When  We  ar0  trying  10  attract  mon)  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  more  minority  students  into  four-ye  <r  baccalaureate 
programs,  we  are  also  being  forced  to  use  loans  as  the  nr.  -qrv  source  of 
W^g  u>  djiwat  tnem.  Kesearch  shown,  however,  that  most  of  these  students 
do  not  perceive  student  loans  as  a  positive  means  of  helping  them  pay  for  s 
™i      -  r    £       «Plqy»«it  opportunities  are  perceived  by  these  students; 
and  Jieir  families  alike,  as  a  much  more  positive  inducement  to  help  them  pay 
tor  postaecondary  education. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  believe  that  if  greater  numbers  of  needy  students,  mam* 
of  whom  are  minorities,  are  going  to  be  encouraged  to  pursue  postoecondary 
education,  and  subsequently  enter  professions  such  as  teaching,  we  first  need  to 
reduce  their  reliance  upon  student  loans,  particularly  at  the  undergraduate 
levei.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  providing  teachers,  especially  those  in  critical 
need  areas,  with  greater  financial  rewards  and  the  personal  status  that  should 
be  afforded  to  them  will  do  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  and 
increase  the  supply  than  by  simply  offering  loan  forgiveness. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  and  its  loan  forgiveness  provisions  will  certainly  help  to 
address  some  of  our  educational  needs.  But  it  is  jus.  a  first  step  in  a  series  of 
many  necessary  targeted  initiatives  that  are  essential  to  erase  oration? 
educational  deficit.  I  commend  all  of  you  for  taking  this  step  toward 
addressing  this  critically  important  problem. 

Again,  thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  of  your  questions.  6 
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Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  Dr.  Constantine  Curris,  president 
of  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa.  And  I  would  add  here  that 
Senator  Harkin,  a  member  of  our  full  committee,  regrets  very 
much  he  could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  wishes  you  the  best,  Dr. 
Curris. 

Dr.  Curris.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Pell,  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Cochran,  I  am  pleased 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  here.  My  comments  have  been  entered 
into  the  record,  and  I  will  try  and  highlight  some  significant  state- 
ments. 

I  serve  as  president  of  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa  which, 
for  over  114  years  has  been  the  primary  provider  and  preparer  of 
teachers  for  the  State.  Iowa  has  been  among  the  leading  States  in 
the  Nation  on  measures  of  educational  achievement,  including  col- 
lege entrance  examination  scores  and  adult  literacy.  My  perspec- 
tive, then,  is  one  of  what  works  well  for  us. 

The  University  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  whose  members  have  long  ac- 
corded primacy  to  teacher  education.  I  seek  to  represent  the  view- 
point of  that  organization. 

The  attraction  and  retention  of  a  greater  number  of  qualified 
and  caring  teachers  to  the  education  profession  must  command  our 
highest  priority.  I,  along  with  my  colleagues  here,  heartily  endorse 
provisions  of  tne  loan  forgiveness  for  teachers  program.  I  suspect 
that  national  needs  will  suggest  that  the  50  percent  economically 
disadvantaged  provision  may  be  too  restrictive,  particularly  in  se- 
lected fields  and  areas  where  significant  shortages  will  be  expected. 
The  loan  forgiveness  provision  of  the  National  Defense  Student 
Loan  Program  and  other  programs  are  excellent  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  initiat  ive,  Senator,  and  of  the  ability  of  un  fer- 
sities  to  administer  such  programs. 

I  would  add,  nevertheless,  that  the  unfortunate  shift  from  grants 
to  loans  as  the  major  factor  in  student  aid  is  the  majoi  factor  in 
the  decline  of  students  seeking  careers  in  education,  and  for  some 
minorities,  pursuing  college  altogether.  Until  that  financial  aid  im- 
balance is  corrected,  efforts  to  attract  capable  students  into  teach- 
ing and  into  other  professions  without  substantial  economic  prom- 
ise can  at  best  be  only  partially  successful. 

Nowhere  is  this  principle  more  evident  than  in  the  severe  short- 
age of  math  and  science  teachers.  President  Bush's  call  for  world 
leadership  in  math  and  science  scores  will  be  nothing  more  than 
an  empty  echo  if  this  Nation  does  not  attract  significantly  more 
and  better  qualified  math  and  science  teachers.  That  is  not  now  oc- 
curring on  our  campuses,  and  we  see  little  prospect  that  it  will. 

We  endorse  provisions  in  these  acts  that  take  us  forward  in  that 
direction,  but  progress  will  unfortunately  be  circumscribed  by  anti- 
quated compensation  practices  which  keep  school  districts  from 
meeting  market  requirements  to  recruit  math  and  science  teachers. 
Our  market  economy  compensates  college  graduates  in  math  and 
science  substantially  more  than  graduates  in  other  fields.  Preva- 
lent school  salary  schedules,  however,  do  not  compensate  teachers 
of  math  and  science  differently  from  teachers  of  other  fields. 

Very  few  students  with  a  bent  toward  math  and  science  are 
choosing  careers  in  education  because  of  economic  sanctions— at 
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least  that  is  from  their  perspective.  Unless  we  make  a  concerted 
effort  on  all  fronts,  our  success  will  be  limited. 

The  same  is  true  for  minority  student  teacher  recruitment.  The 
Center  for  Minorities  in  Education  at  our  university  has  begun  sev- 
eral initiatives  to  increase  the  number  of  minorities  pursuing  ca- 
reers in  education.  Our  experience  has  been  successful,  but  as  lim- 
ited a  it  is,  suggests  to  us  three  ingredients  necessary  for  success: 
(1)  introduction  and  recruitment  to  the  teaching  profession  must 
begin  in  middle  or  junior  high  school  and  is  a  joint  responsibility  of 
teachers,  schools  and  universities;  (2)  there  must  be  adequate  finan- 
cial assistance  to  enroll  in  college*  and  it  must  be  accessible  to 
these  students  in  order  to  sustain  the  dream  and  the  motivation 
that  is  provided  through  that  first  ingredient;  and  last,  there  must 
be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  school  districts  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  their  own  graduates  who  complete  a  teacher  preparation 
degree. 

When  these  three  things  are  put  together,  we  are  seeing  success. 
I  mention  these  things  to  indicate  that  a  mere  infusion  of  cash  is 
not  the  answer;  it  is  in  fact  a  very  small  part  of  the  answer.  There 
must  be  a  collaborative  program,  a  true  partnership  between  uni- 
versities and  schools  and  the  teaching  profession. 

Years  of  successful  experience  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
State  of  Iowa  have  convinced  us  that  those  who  practice  in  the 
schools  are  partners  in  conceptualizing,  planning,  and  devel  .oing 
and  delivering  teacher  education  programs.  Likewise,  the  knowl- 
edge base  of  a  profession,  the  access  to  resource  materials,  scholar- 
ly expertise,  are  all  found  on  university  campuses.  The  recruitment 
and  induction  of  new  teachers  and  the  continuing  professional  de- 
velopment of  all  educators  can  be  conducted  at  the  highest  quality 
levels  when  there  is  a  partnership  between  the  university  and  the 
practicing  profession. 

The  Professional  Development  Academies  and  the  National 
Teacher  Academies  titles  in  these  bills  are  steps  in  the  positive  di- 
rection and  build  on  that  partnership. 

Colleges  and  universities  affiliated  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  view  teacher  preparation  as 
central  rather  than  peripheral  to  their  mission.  They  applaud 
these  initiatives  and  lend  support  to  their  enactment. 

Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Curris  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statersent  of  Constantine  W.  Curris 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  proposed 
national  Teacher  Act  and  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act. 

I  serve  as  President  of  the  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 
which,  during  its  114  years,  .has  been  the  primary  preparer  of 
teachers  for  our  state.     If  not  foremost,  Iowa  has  been  among 
leading  states  in  the  natioi    "n  measures  of  educational 
achievement,  including:  college  entrance  examination  scores, 
adult  literacy,  and  drop-out  prevention  rates.    The  institution 
and  state  I  represent  have  been  associated  with  educational 
success,  and  my  comments  reflect  that  perspective. 

The  University  of  Northern  Iowa  is  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  state  Colleges  and  Universities,  whose 
members  have  long  accorded  primacy  to  teacher  education*  I 
currently  serve  as  the  Iowa  State  Representative  for  AASCU. 
State  representatives  comprise  the  association's  primary  policy 
advisory  group.    I  have  provided  the  committee  with  copies  of 
AASCU 1 s  l»»0  Public  Pol iov,  Agenda  which  complements  my  remarks 
today,  especially  in  the  area  of  cooperation  between  school 
systems  and  higher  education.    The  University  of  Northern  Iowa, 
moreover,  has  cooperated  with  seven  other  universities  across  the 
nation  in  developing  a  statement  of  principles  for  quality 
teacher  preparation.    Those  institutions,  collectively  known  as 
the  Renaissance  Group,  have  issued  a  brief  statement,  Teachers 
for  the  Wew  World,  which  has  been  distributed  to  you  along  with  a 
copy  of  these  comments. 

On  behalf  of  colleges  and  universities  long  identified  with 
teacher  education,  I  am  pleased  and  excited  with  provisions  of 
the  National  Teacher  Act  and  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act,  and 
endorse  your  efforts  to  focus  the  nation's  attention  and 
resources  on  constructive  efforts  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
profession  and  improve  the  nation's  educational  enterprise. 
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My  comments  focus  on  thone  provision  of  both  bills  which 
hold  the    greatest  promise  to  achieve  improvements  we  all  seek. 

The  attractior  and  retention  of  a  greater  number  of 
qualified    and  caring  teachers  in  the  education  profession  must 
command  our    highest  priority.     I  heartily  endorse  the  provisions 
of  the  Loan    Forgiveness  for  Teachers  program,  including  the 
five-year  schedule  for  forgiveness.    I  suspect  national  needs 
will  suggest  that  the  50%  economically  disadvantaged  provision 
may  be  too  restrictive,  particularly  in  selected  fields  where 
significant  shortages  will  be  expected. 

The  loan  forgiveness  provision  of  the  National  Defense 
Student    Loan  program  of  the  1960 *s  is  excellent  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness    of  this  initiative  and  of  the  ability  of 
universities -to  administer  such  programs. 

I  would  add,  nevertheless,  that  the  unfortunate  shift  from 
grants  and  work-study  to  loans  is  a  major  factor  in  the  decline 
of  students  seeking  careers  in  education,  and,  for  some 
minorities,  pursuing  college  education  altogether.    Until  the 
financial  aid  imbalance  between  grants  and  loans  is  corrected, 
efforts  to  attract  capable  students  into  teaching  and  other 
professions  without  substantial  economic  promise  can  at  best  be 
only  partially  successful. 

Nowhere  is  that  principle  more  evident  than  in  the  severe 
shortage  of  math  and  science  teachers.     President  Bush's  call  for 
world  leadership  in  math  and  science  scores  will  be  nothing  more 
than  an    eapty  echo  if  this  nation  does  not  attract  significantly 
more,  and  better-qualified,  math  and  science  teachers.    That  is 
not  now    occuriing  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  little  prospect 
it  will  occur. 
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Achieving  preeminence  for  American  students  in  math/science 
literacy  is  an  attainable  goal,  but  not  without  the  federal 
government  becoming  a  crucial  actor  in  motivating  and  providing 
programs  for  prospective  students  and  teachers.    I  applaud  your 
'    commitment  to  our  nation's  students  and  their  welfare  and 
encourage  you  to  pursue  relentlessly  other  uajor  legislative 
bills  which  serve  to  strengthen  SB  1675  and  SB  167C.    I  also 
compliment  the  chair  for  his  cosoonsorship  cf  SB  2114,  The 
"Excellence  in  Math,  Science,  and  Engineering  Education  Act,*1  a  * 
bill  which  will  also  serve  to  restore  math  and  science  to  a 
preeminent  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mathematics  and  Science  Teacher  Enhancement  provision  of 
S.B.  1675  is  an  excellent  step  forward.    Progress  will, 
unfortunately,  be  circumscribed  by  antiquated  compensation 
practices  which  keep  school  districts  from  meeting  market 
requirements  to  recruit  math  and  science  teachers.    This  is  the  1 
fundamental  problem,  our  market  economy  compensates  college 
graduates  in  math  and  science  substantially  sore  than  graduates 
in  many  fields.    Prevalent  school  salary  schedules  do  not 
compensate  teachers  of  math  and  science  differently  from  teachers 
of  subjects  not  affected  by  market  conditions.    Very  few  students 
with  a  bent  toward  math  and  science  choose  or  will  choose  a 
career  in  teaching. 

With  the  collapse  of  planned  economies  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  concomitant  embracing  of  market  economics,  is  it  not 
ironic    that  perhaps  the  last  vestige  of  non-market  economics 
will  be  the  salary  schedule  in  our  nation's  schools? 
Compensating  math  and  science    teachers  according  to  market 
conditions  is  critical  to  solving  the    math  and  science  teacher 
shortage  and  resulting  math  and  science  test  scores* 
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S  endorse  as  well  the  Minority  Teacher  Recruitment  program. 
The    Center  for  Minorities  in  Education  at  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa    has  begun  several  initiatives  to  increase  the 
number  of  minorities    pursuing  careers  in  education.  Our 
experience,  limited  as  it  is,    already  suggests  to  us  three  key 
ingredients  to  success.    They  are: 

) 

1.  Introduction  and  recruitment  to  the  teaching  profession  must 
oegin  in  middle  or  junior  high  school,  and  is  a  joint 
responsibility  of  teachers,  schools,  and  universities. 

2.  Adequate  financial  assistance  to  enroll  in  college  must  be 
available  and  readily  accessible  to  sustain  the  dream 

and  provide  motivation. 

3 .  There  must  be  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  school  districts 
to  offer  employment  to  their  own  graduates  who  complete  a  teacher 
preparation  degree. 

I  mention  these  three  ingredients  to  suggest  that  the  mere 
infusion  of  cash  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  small 
part  of  the  answer. 

The  establishment  of  Professional  Development  Academies  (SB 
1675)     and  the  funding  of  Model  Programs  in  Teacher  Education  and 
Promising    Practices  (SB  1676)  and  the  National  Teacher  Academies 
(SB  1676)  are    excellent  titles  whose  implementation  will  be 
well-received.    Critical    to  their  promise  of  success  is  the 
collaboration  between  educational    practitioners  and  the 
professionals  incorporated  in  each  of  these    initiatives.  I 
referred  earlier  to  the  Renaissance  Group  and  the    Statement  of 
Principles  which  it  espouses.    I  would  call  your    attention  to 
the  third  and  eleventh  principles: 
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#3.      Decisions  concerning  ths  education  of  teachers  are  the 
shared  responsibility  of  the  university  faculty,  practitioners, 
and  other  related  professionals/  and 

#11.    The  continued  professional  development  of  teachers  and 
other  education  personnel  is  the  shared  responsibility  of  the 
university  faculty  and  other  education  professionals, 

years  of  successful  experience  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
state  of    Iowa  have  convinced  us  that  those  who  practice  in  the 
schools  are    partners  in  conceptualizing,,  planning,  developing, 
and  delivering    teacher  education  progress.    Likewise,  the 
knowledge  base  of  a    profession,  access  to  resource  materials, 
and  scholarly  expertise  all    are  found  on  university  campuses. 
The  recruitment  and  induction  of  new  teachers  and  the  continuing 
professional  development  of  all    educators'  can  be  conducted  at 
highest  quality  levels  when  there  is  a    partnership  between  the 
university  and  the  practicing  profession.      Titles  estab 
Professional  Development  Academies  and  National  Teacher 
Academies  are  built  on  this  partnership. 

Similarly,  provisions  for  Model  Programs  in  Teacher 
.Preparation    and  Promising  Practices  help  to  build  and 
disseminate  a  knowledge  base   that  will  prepare  teachers  for  the 
new  world.  Funding  for  the  design,    implementation  and  evaluation 
of  innovations  in  mentoring,  alternate    certification  programs, 
and  partnerships  is  money  truly  well  spent.  — * 

Colleges  and  universities  affiliated  with  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  view  teacher 
preparation  as  central  rather  than  peripheral  to  their  mission. 
They  applaud  these  initiatives  and  lend  support  to  their 
enactment . 

Thank  you. 
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Preface, 


In  Ma\  ot  I9H9  J  small  gtoup  of  presidents  and 
deans  i  J  education  from  invnumm  *s«h  a 
m  ip*  voiiimttment  10  teacher  education  met  on 
tin  vampu>  of  the  Inivcrsitv  of  Northern  lo*a 
m  Cedar  FalU  Representatives  of  the  Amerxan 
\WKulnin  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
jivI  i  hi  \mcr*cio  AvvxuIkxi  of  Higher 
f  du»  jtn>o  attended  l he  meeting 

n.o  universities  participating  in  the  meeting 
«vri   t  nivcrvrtV  of  Northern  lowi  Honda 
Ml  intK  t  inversus  M-eMern  KenuKk> 
l  niv**Mts  I  n-versm  <x  Alabama  j( 
Birmingham  s.nivctsn>  of  Northern  Colorado 
and  California  ^tjie  I  niversitv  jt  »>an 
Ik'mardtfto 

Tlve  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  10  consider 
1 1 »  ijk  vurreni  naie  of  the  national  reform  effort 
to  improve  thither  education  (2)  the  present 
toiv  or  Mate  colleges  ami  universities  in  these 
cefonn  efforts  and  <3)  the  future  role  thai 
institutions  of  this  t>pe  might  pia>  in  the 
njtional  eiitMis  to  improve  rcathcr  education 

Throughout  the  conversations  there  was 
in'CttM  in  the  charactcmtKS  that  dtMtnguish 
p«>grams  thai  prepar  teachers  in  state  colleges 
and  onive'Miies  and  in  'hr  identification  of 
piirxipJe*  i>r  good  teacher  education  reflected 
.n  tlievr  programs  Although  !at*e  effor*  *_s 


nude  10  achieve  consensus  on  anv  iwie  the 
grrxip  did  agree  on  a  number  of  principles  «>l 
quahtv  leather  education  program>  and  deckled 
to  nsret  again  to  further  refine  these  pnrxiplv  s 

*  MTsond  meeting  was  hosted  h\  the  I  niversitv 
of  Nonhem  Colorado  >n  August  The 
ongirul  Mrt  of  irwuuliom  participating  in  (he 
Cedar  Falls  meeting  *<re  tomed  h\  Hall  ^tau 

I  niversny  and  Mtllemille  Innerutx  *j* 
Penn*>lv  jnia  The  American  Association  ol 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  s\a>  again 
represented  at  rhe  meeting  The  list  of 
pnnciple*  of  quality  programs  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  *as  refined  and  the 
principle)  were  discussed  in  relation  to  tlte 
larger  societal  context  of  education  in  \merkan 
mk iet\   The  &.oup  also  started  to  delme  an 
jition  agenda 

*  third  meeting  was  hosted  bv  Uestern 
Kent ik k>  1  nisersuy  in  Noven^ser  IW)  The 
viine  in^irutions  converted  to  reach  hnal 
amsenvus  on  the  principles  of  qualrtx  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  teachets  to  agree  on  an 
juioo  agenda  for  implementation  of  these 
principles  and  to  lay  plans  for  ;he  continuation 
and  expansion  of  The  group  Those  principles 
and  the  agenda  for  action  arc  contained  in  the 
pages  that  follow  Tlie, group  selected  as  us 
name  the  Renaissance  Group 
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Teachers  for  the  New  World 


Children  are  the  kev  to  the  luture  v>t  i*ir 
society    \hhough     segments  of  yxirt\  dure 
rvspcxtsibilitv  tin  these  children  schcvois  plav  J 
ventral  f\*e  in  preparing  them  hx  positive  jnd 
pnxliHtive        >n  t{i<  twenty -first  tc rutin 
This  reliance  on  schools  for  the  proper 
education  of  <iut  children  »  however  occurring 
in  j  petiod  of  unprecedented  socul  scientific 
jnd  teshnologKJl  change  Irbaniwtion  <x  out 
society  continues  jt  a  rapid  pace  Plutaksm  or 
oor  culture  »  ineWJMng  The  subdity  of  ihe 
|jmil>  t>  decrejsmg  Knowledge  is  doubling 
every  th/ee  cejrv  Technological  developments 
change  our  lues  jtmoM  on  a  daily  basis  The 
speed  of  compuiersi>  increasing  dramai*  Jlv 
»hilc  then  siie  and  com  decreases  Tins  is  the 
environr-vent  in  which  schools  attempt  to 
prepare  citizens  tor  live  next  centurv 

V  boots  Jnd  the  university  programs  that 
prepare  teachers  and  other  educators  lor  the>e 
shoots  have  not  unfortunately  thanked  as 
tjuickb  js  nesessan,  to  reflect  the  demarhU  or  a 
changing  social  environment  bchooh  ge*ierallv 
remind  u>  of  our  past  more  than  of  our  future 
Therefore  it  is  essential  thatco<leges  jnd 
universities  intensify  their  efforts  to  prepare 
educators  to  lead  Our  schools  into  ihe  next 
irnmrv 

The  rapiditv  of  ihange  jnd  the  increasing 
vomplexiU  ot  out  socreu  suggest  that  alt 
uxnmunKv  jgencies  jnd  resources  devoted  to 
the  s«rsn.e  <}|  vouth  should  work  cooperj'ivelv 
to  hnng  the  highest  quality  educational 
experiences  povsiblc  to  our  young  people 
Although  teachers  jnd  schools  should  continue 
to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  this  effon  an  arrjv  of 
othe  human  service  professionals  also  can  play 
vital  roles  m  the  education  of  our  children 
Recreation  hearth  social  welfare  justice  jnd 
indeed  a  large  pan  <>f  ;he  infra  structure  of  our 
vxietv  exist  to  serve  children  and  youth  These 
agent  k   along  with  the  schoolv  are  pan ners 


responsible  hx  the  quality  tit  education 
provided  to  Our  voong  people 

Since  'he  school  is  the  single  mMttutHin  if. 
society  that  has  uxuju  tsith  jlnx»i  ail  vocuh 
the  h  hool  should  pljv  a  leadership  ro*e  in 
coordinating  the  ctmimumtv  etitxt  to  inert  the  n 
needs   The  school  must  he  viewed  hm»o** 
as  hut  vine  pm  of  j  toul  system*  ert<*l  <>t  itn 
larger  etxnmunrts  to  pn  vide  a  eo<xdinjied 
cdutatKHul  experience  f<x  its  voting  poipk 


Teaching  and  Leadership  In  the 
Nef  world 

An  evsential  ingredient  in  providing  vcho<>N 'm 
the  new  world  will  be  leathers  and  other 
school  and  communitv  leaders  prepared  to  I.  ivl 
education  into  the  nexr  centurv    Teacher,  r<>r 
tlve  futute  must  have  in-depth  know letlgt  <>t 
subject  matter  They  must  be  skilled  j* 
constructing  and  using  metaphors  dui  ar« 
jpproprute  to  understanding  that  sut>e\t 
nutter  Thev  must  understand  the  vinninn  *  ) 
kivnw  ledge*/ 'he  dixipltnet.thev  will  rx 
teaching  and  the  inter  relationship  ot 
knowledge  ftom  various  disciplines   Thev  j(m> 
muu  demonstrate  an  understanding  trui 
prob'em  solving  requwe<  jppl  cjikw  mtl 
Knowledge  from  manv  disciplines  Thevr 
leathers  also  must  know  ho1*  to  tej<h  Thvv 
must  be  adept  at  managing  vbssrooms  Tht » 
must  understand  Sequencing  ot  learning 
experiences  and  be  able  to  rrutvh  tlteir  le  ivl  .nn 
*ith  the  experiences  jrvd  cultural  rMikgrounds 
of  thru  students  Teachers  and  school  leatlers 
must  be  antr ulate^bout  their  plans  jnd  <k  smris 
Kx  instruction  and  dedicated  to  tfieu  varetrs  m 
teavhmg  They  must  understand  edotJi«>n  js  * 
stxul  system  and  ho*  the  school  'inks  to  ,xhtr 
lommumty  agencies  Uumatetv  thev  must  hh 
i heir  knowledge  and  skills  to  assist  our  >  ,.ik1it  n 
jrw)  viHith  to  have  a  sense  of  lullillment  anU  jn 


appreiutioo  of  l»te  s  experiences  jnd  tov 
tvsiT't:  productive  workers  and  t apabie 
leaders  tn  the  new  w  odd 

\nother  kev  element  hx  nen  wtxkJ  ><hoo(>  ls 
the  preparation  ot  effective  school 
.iclministratois   \nierica  needs  school  leaders 
wlio  care  jhout  children  Thev  must  be  skilled 
rvx  onlv  in  jdm  trust  ration  Imt  jfso  «n  w^>vs  of 
lejdtng  educ  juon  personnel  in  the  business  of 
schools— tcjchmg  jnd  learning  behoof 
admtnisujtors  m  jst  be  visionary  and  at  the 
same  time  skilled  in  knowing  how  to  manage 
-  and  structure  complicated  social  systems 
Leaden  for  the  new  world  schools  must 
understand  initiate  and  manage  change  to 
facilitate  school  improvements  jnd  innovation 
Admir.tstralorv  must  understand  and  appreciate 
i he  ale  of  teachers  »n  providing  leadership  in 
the  new  world  schools  The  ultimate  locus  for 
all  of  this  elfon  alwavS  must  be  the  children 


Statement  of  Principles 

Most  school  practitioners  receive  their 
preparation  m  stjte  colleges  and  universities, 
vjtnh  theu  king  history  and  tradition  in 
education  state  college)  and  universities  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  provide  leadership  in  the 
relorm  of  teacher  education   However.  aU 
u>J leges  and  universities  provide  a  valuable 
resource  to  American  education  Those 
institutions  that  subscribe  to  the  pnnoptes  of 
'he  Renaissance  Group  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  provide  leadership  m  the  reform  of  teacher 
education  The  university  wide  commitment  to 
tlve  preparation  of  teachers  on  their  campuses 
outstanding  faculty  members  tn  all  disciplines 
devoted  to  tlve  education  of  teachers  and 
evtensive  relationships  with  schools  and  other 
educational  agencies  provide  jhem  *«h  the 
opportunity  to  play  an  active  rote  tn  promoting 
change  m  American  education 


Colleges  and  universities  will  have  to  respond 
to  clu.igtng  conditions  and  to  the  need  for 


^ctxwl  improvement.  the\  abn  must  change 
V»  onlv  must  the}  respond  to  change* 
uciumng  in  i heir  externa;  environment  tho 
must  be  proline  m  leading  education  into  the 
next  century  ThecoUcgr*  andum\ersitte> 
need  jo  nrjffirm  their  commitment  10  the 
children  of  our  wiety  ami  to  rex  her  education 
as  a  university*  ide  te*prjn*«hil*\  and 
institutional  cornrnifmcnt  Furthermore  the\ 
need  to  commit  themsehek  to  «orfcing  in  <Ur< 
partnership  *«h  school*  and  other  cckxatiorul 
agencies  to  provide  quality  education  to 
children  of  the  new  wotki  1 

To  address  the  issues  facing  teacher  education 
and  to  be  a  proactive  force  in  the  reform  or 
education  nationally  the  Renaissance  Croup 
has  identified  a  set  of  principle*  for  the 
preparation  of  teachm  the  principles  thai 
folio*  are  both  uattmtntt  of  hen  practice  as 
currently  seen  in  quality  programs  for  the 
prepa-aoon  of  teachera  sM  otftctnrs  to  be 
achieved  *«h>n  college*  -nd  umcersities  that 
stnve  for  a  quality  program  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers 

1.  The  education  of  stackers  ktatll 
campm  tfpomtMky. 

A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  universities 
with  quality  programs  fc*  the  education  of 
teachers  is  a  uruVersay-wide  commitment  to 
tha  effort  Van  this  cornrrutment.  teacher 
education  ts  viewed  as  a  shared 
responsibility  of  aS  urws  of  the  unrvemtv 
Although  the  college,  school,  or  department 
of  education  ptays  a  central  role  in  teacher 
preparation,  all  faculty  members  *hare  a 
rasponsibilay  for  the  preparation  of  those 
students  who  witt  teach  Th ;  universx\ 
shows  its  commitment  to  the  importance  ot 
teaching  by  emphasuing  quality  teaching  »n 
all  disciplines,  by  actively  working  to 
improve  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  In 
adequately  •uppom.vj  to  program  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers 


2.  rYograst  fee  the  pceswJon  of 
teachers  dartre  In  a  mntntUty  culture 
that  v»Jssea  apsJJry  teaching. 

MinMmg  in  a  pimertul  influence  tm  tlx* 
cVrsetopmini  ol  a  leather  In  addition  to 
l>eing  j  nuiiif  detenmrunt  in  the  depth  and 
(veadth  <>f  the  future  leather*  knowledge 
all  lacults  ohm  CYcmphh  the  >kilU 
atmudev  jrxJ  pcrxpcctnrv  hekl  h>  quafiu 
leather*.  Thi*  influence  i>  compounded  b> 
the  inherent  nrbmaWup  between  the 
content  uught  in  a  dtxiphne  and  the 
pedagogs  u<d  to  teach  K  For  etampte 
the  teaching  <icientN  ha?  a  knowledge  and 
undemtanding  of  <c*nce  and  ho*  to 
oxvduvt  xScnolk"  tme^tgatkxiv  The 
teeing  HientiM  aU>  has  the  ahd«>  to 
trafefonn  content  into  something  that  can 
he  learned  by  a  >peofic  audience  ru,  i 
enthuuasm  for  <aeme.  has  the  desire  to 
teach  science  to  other*.  and  has  an  interest 
m  the  learner  The  powerful  influence  or 
thevr  sktlb  attitudes  and  perspectnes  on 
the  development  of  teachers  is  at  the  core 
of  qualiry  t  ex  her  education 

y  0«cssioa»  concerning  the  education  of 
teachers  arc  tast  shared  reaponaibUiry 
of  the  uasrmairy  sacuky,  prsctitlooers, 
ud  other  related  pmfcstkinsb 

Ml  tegmenta  of  the  education  communis 
■tore  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of 
high  q\uU>  professionais  for  the  nation  s 
Hhooli  Although  the  college  or  umversm 
pU»^  a  key  role  in  this  piocess  decision 
making  k  shared  *nh  those  who  make  up 
the  Lirger  education  community  Those 
*ho  practice  in  the  schools  are  partners  m 
conceptualuing.  planning  developing  and 
detnenng  teacher  education  programs 

4.  The  Initial  preparaaioa  of  teachers  b 
Integrated  throughout  a  student  s 
university  experience  and  la  nor 
»  fraiiS  or  reserved  to  the  snadem  s 
ftnaiyear. 
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Ml  a-vpecn  ot  the  unnerutx  e\rx<KfHv  .w 
Mren  a>  lategrated  component',  m  ttw 
preparation  of  a  teacher  and  the  nmu'.»«u 
at  large  hjs  a  -iured  re^porsdMltn  ttt  ilk 
prerviratwn  ot  thox  Mudem*  «lvi  will 
icxn  Therefore  the  integrate w  h  iik 
leather  preparation  progrjin  tlmm^lvHii  i'k 
<tudent  %  untscrsit)  expenerKe  n 
considered  evsential 

5  The  appropriate  role  ot  the  state  Cs  to 
cfMfch  mmam  exasactat<cAs  for 
teat  Iter  adtwaaiua  tnsim  n  the 
■pprnpriaat  rajhofdsewtttWrsliy  bto 
deatraatoe  sJh  cwrtothtaa,  standards. 
fcW  k*»rnta4  piUr laa  gar  c*acher 

In  too  man>  -oars,  the  impuMtNm  ot 
exorvstve  regulation  of  teacher  education 
programs  as  wtU  as  a  failure  to  reiostm/v 
the  expentse  of  those  acmeU  engaged  »n 
the  profession  haw  led  to  an  e*o*ion  <w 
confidence  in  teacher  preparatKMi  ivi^raiiu 
and  the  unnecessary  eapanMon  <4  jv^nm 
requirements  At  the  same  time  m  mmih  *a 
those  states,  tndniduab  *«h  nunmul 
academic  crrdenuah  and  no  preparation  m 
pedagogy  are  being  permitted  to  entet 
classrooms  and  are  gnen  the  title  ot 
leacher"  It  is  tht  obligation  jnd 
prerogatitT  of  ever)  state  io  cnMire  tlut  ill 
beginning  teachen  have  a  firm  foundation 
and  essentia t  knowledge  In  pedagog\  and 
are  "safe  to  practice '  It  is  the  oNigition 
and  prerogative  of  the  teacher  cdutauon 
mstaution  to  design  a  prorevuonal 
education  program  that  *ilt  achieve  that 
end 

6.  lUgoeous  iesu-rdatg  orp^c  xlon*  and  exit 
requircatrvta  dsaracaetae  the  program 
to  educate  tcadvera. 

Quatttv  programs  for  the  education  >>t 
teachen  have  rigorous  learning 
expectations  and  exit  requirement-,  t  \h 
requiremenis  take  precederKc  inei  cmn 
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requirements  Prior  to  hemg  rec\>mrnended 
lor  admission  to  the  pro<es.x*>n  an 
jwe^sment  »>  vondovted  <g  *n»deniv 
master,  of  central  Vnotv  ledge  pedagogy 
their  major  liekl  and  pedagogical  content 
knowledge 

The  acadesak  preparation  of  teachers 
Includes  a  rigorous  general  education 
program  la-dca^sub^raatter 
pi tpar  atlon.  and  both  general  tod 
content-specific  preparation  In  fetching 
methodology. 

Teachers  entenng  ihe  prole\sion  must  he 
well  prepared  in  »hai  10  teach  and^ho*  to 
teach  «  The  'ahai'  includes  an  extensive 
and  ngorous  program  m  general  education 
as  *eU  m  subject  matter  that  relates 
jpeciftcally  to  the  subiects  to  be  taught  in 
ihe  eiementarv  and  secondan  school  < 
•curriculum  The  1  ho*  includes  general  , 
methodology  iKji  create*  positive  teaming 
enuronmetHs  effective  motivation  and 
conditions  thai  re>uk  »n  good  interpersonal 
relation*  It  also  includes  being  prepared  in 
methodology  that  relates  to  effective 
teaching  of  specific  cubiect  nutter  content 
m  the  curriculum  » 

Teacher  educaUoo  programs  reflect 
Aaiv«tfcan  diversity  and  prepare 
graduates  to  teach  In  a  pluralistic  and 
multicultural  sockcy. 

Quality  programs  for  the  education  of 
teachers  ha\e  a  student  population  that  is 
reflective  of  the  diversity  found  tn  American 
socvetv   Thu  effort  to  ensure  that  ait 
segment!  of  American  soc  cry  art 
represented  in  the  future  teaching  force 
reaffirms  the  American  commitment  to 
equal  opportune  and  to  provtdtng 
jpp.opmtf  role  models  for  alt  youth 
Preparing  students  to  teach  >n  a  pluralistic 
and  multicultural  society  underscores  our 
commitment  to  pluralism  and  the  realization 
that  at)  teachers  need  to  he  sensitive  to  and 
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respectful  of  cultural  difference*  crut  j«« 
found  m  a  diverse  *ov*iv 

i  '      ^  \  '  > 

h  The  education  of  teacher*  Incorporates 

extensive  and  sequenced  field  and 

clinical  experiences. 

Students  preparing  t«  teach  must  tie 
provided  a tth  first- fund  exjienences  in 
settings  a  here  teaching  and  learning  lake 
place  from  the  beginning  i>t  their  college  i* 
university  experience  Fiekl  experiences 
should  result  in  cumulative  knowledge  jrxi 
skills  derived  from  observation  and 
participation  in  vpecific  settings  Vich 
observation  and  partictpation  should  jHow 
for  interaction  among  the  student  the 
mentor  or  supervisor  and  uruvers«>  facuttv 
members  It  u  critical  that  fiekl  and  clinical 
experiences  occur  tn  setting*  that  reflect  the 
cultural  dtversKi  of  American  society 

).  Qualify  teacher  preparation  programs 
have  faculty  who  are  active  In  schtlarty 
and  professional  endeavors. 

Faculty  and  programs  for  the  preparation  o» 
teachers  focus  their  schotartv  and 
professional  actn  Kies  on  issues  related  to 
effective  professionat  practice  such  a  t(xu> 
atll  provide  facukv  %ah  the  opportunitv  to 
engage  tn  collaborative  research  «uh 
practitioners  that  will  directly  affect  school* 
and  schools  g 

1 1.  The  continuing  pro feas  tonal 

(irvciopase^t  of  teacher*  and  other 
education  personnel  Is  the  shared 
responsibility  of*  the  university  faculty 
and  other  education  profess  tonal*. 
The  education  community  shares  the 
responsibility  for  excellence  in  the 
professionat  development  of  educator* 
Continuing  professional  development  for 
educators  includes  opportunities  to  remain 
current  and  to  increase  depth  tn  content 
and  pedagogical  knowledge  to  improve 
practice  to  study  issues  facing  the 


profession  and  n«  reflect  on  personal 
rsrWcvMorul  gmath  Mured  rofn>ns*b*lm 
tor  U>ng  rangt\ planning  apNing  urn* er*Ki 
ixuKs  md  xhoot  personnel  ensure*  itx 
ureateM  pn»gres*  tor  tt>e  pn  <*e*sH  >n  jnd  lor 
itK'  mdi>  kKuI 

12.  Program  to  edaxs*e  teacher*  for  the 
new  worM  have  sufficient  support  to 
Impksaent  these  principles. 

The  rduoum  «>f  teachers  and  stuclenu  t<w 
*he  nets  aorkj  n  crucial  Km  the  nation  * 
future  desefonment  jnd  prosperws  its 
success  v>  dt  depend  in  large-measure  tin 
the  actw  e  support  not  onlv  of  parentv 
educator*  and  elected  otTKiah  but  t*  the 
general  mitmrv  as  well  TK>  support  « ill 
taVe  rrunv  forms  including  a  rrarrtrrrunon 
b\  the  education  cnmmunKv  tifthe 
imponarxe  of  teacher  educauon  and 
addrtmrul  finances  to  keep  ahreast  tg 
ifullenginM  rvr*  socul  and  technok>g*j! 
s  hangea  Tt>  continued  improv  enient  of 
ediKatmn  is  thus  a  collective  re^ponsibititv 
tor  vvhtvh  there  n  no  effective  substitute 


Alt  Action  Agenda 

Although  necevsarA  to  achiev  e  a  common 
ground  of  understanding,  a  statement  <V 
prtrK  i pies  m  and  of  aself  doe*  not  cam 
totvv  ard  the  ta>k  of  improving  teacher 
ediKation  \n  action  agenda  o  necevurv  io 
jthieve  thi»  end  Therefore,  the  Renaujunte 
Onmp  has  vsommitted  **etf  to  inmate  the 
lotion ing  activities 

I  Conduct  imtcutes  on  improving  collepe 
teaching  at  all  member  trtstsutiom 

1    Plan  and  implement  a  multt  univerutv 
research  agenda 

J  'secure  funding  lor  organize  and  host  a 
inafw  u mfermcc  that  addresses  critical 
issues  on  teachrn  for  the  new  atirtd 

4  Develop  a  *hae  iuper  on  the  r\s«e  tg 
ov«  regulation  »>*  vuucation 
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nvuM,  <*  mkuv  m  jtrtJUtft*  jrxl 

NfKMWIT  J  Kwillll  V<CI  r*.  UtnlOjvip^  nKl 


Membership  In  the  RcfuUmncc 
Group  and  Governance  of  the 
Organisation 

I    The  RctuiNVirHY  CnKip  u  j\  uwkitml  iikI 
e>*jNished  j>  j  Preside  r*  Ocjn 
»*yjni:it*»n  Oet<¥n)  in  virvnytlxniny 
icjvhef  educjtutfi  pft^rjnv.  Tlx*  Ounip 
rcjlftrtih  ttui  j  requite  uwxWtn  irf 
membership  i>  Frr>«Jeruu!  mvi»l»v«ktM 
vvtth  the  e\pevied  panKifvjtdto  i«*  (Ik  ( lint 
AuitanH  Oftnet  jihI  tne  tV-n  >4 

-    Ttte  RffUiwfK^  Onwp nomulK  twill**! 
t»u  or  ihiee  nenerjl  iiieetinn*.  ji 

t    Vjlfiny  jfKl  (M^JmuttHVil  hcAtqit  »iH r>  i.h 
the  RefuivNjrKc  Gn*tf>  » ttl  lv  uVui  m»«X\t 
In  the  numher  «»t  mHcxes  Jftd  iirmiiMtK* 
Xieptetl  into  nvcn>Nrr^hip  jryj  Iw  ihc 
future  jrxJ  M.\>pe  nf  juivMk> 

*  TImt  Cfliup  xhnokt  he  heJikjUirteml  x*\  i 
lOemNrr  unifxu  jrxl  v\tth  relcjxM  ihih 

<    The  Cnxip  Jrvmi(Viir>  ilul  M4iK  k    I  >  w 
Ov«r»  pjVinent  rvcryiulK  **»Nneedu»U 
r^j  Wished  txrt  tt  ik*>  n«~  muutih  fxi  mv 
dues  tw  fee  JirjfljtmwntN  t«w  ihe  v<»*"'f»« 

VCJf  , 


<  m4  mm  •»  nwS 

ft.  AAtCU  Ml  pMM  •  cfcar  Mi  «WUl  pM<Mr 


»»cin  'imi  mm  nag  ajwar  am  nn  mw 

iM»  Hlll»  Ml  »M|*Mt>yU»MM<^MlrtMi 

AAiCtJ  h.lUui  *c*  •  1 1  j. .j .  .1  Cm*** Man- 
tua. 
M«aip 

—  —  -ii t^aJa*'  ono»*J  oUi  hmTwui  •  * 


MkMlMWMtf« 

ir  limiMi  nirriiiiMiiri  mi  ii  man  mi 
I   fill  taTMMWMaW?  MlS  M^MtST 


Mnl  «m4  Mfe  ku4| 


AMKU««  p+f  aai 

m  MM**  ***  ^****«  k><  M***y 


MW  MTK<K  W  fMMW  whKlXMd  IM"^^"*> 


«MM  MWfW^MHtyfc^WI**1 

_   m  (J!  


CMM»MitMMMM.qi  I 
HM^tto  IMtkyth*  rmOM»(M4tktMUM^l  MIMnM 
niOMjwmi  |MJMll»W 

dMIKMMjrkMMAAStU 


»>^MM  ctw«r«  W  ihf  H^wt  UkMm  Art  W  IM&  m 

k4mU  kMJMm  imhk  »nh  ita  H«hrt  CdurMMA  Art 
M  pwttr  Am)  «M«M«nr»  W»  W u4rfvi»-*»*M to>y 
r«»^«  4MMranl«|>*4  tlikte  vU  M  NM>tf  M(h  KM  «nd 
M  ^grtu*  •  rotWf*  r<ttM«ian  * 
>MMM  H»U  ttt»Ulipn  tni  <Mht  pMMMHI  Ifdrral 
ItMbUMthM  ih*  4*wtm  Hu**m  Mi  V  KOI 

liMiMdMiltMMfArMwflUIn  AASCU  mMMuitm  «nd 
<XMMtoa(warnl«nM%cttlM*lMMtt«i4AillpMVy  fctMto 
MJl  1M»  iMmm 

»»Atf«w»l«  fedrrtl  trfMUtteA  l>ul  »httt»  lh«  cvmni 
M*MM««<Mu4r*(  WocuJ >WltiWt ***f  fc** < 
rHM(K«  «A  Imm         •  MuAMM  I  krtt  fMM««i««*. 
CWMltf  Mkcy  rMAfM  Ot*i  C«MM  klMOT  MM«»  MS  lit  Uh 

fern  •!  MiU  «na  «wt  wu«y  Am*i        Om  ftm^fM 

•AdMfMrt  jffMMtoffWrtrf  a»MMf«*«IMkM« 

taiy  Imm  m  1^  l^w  Mudno*  b«Mt  mm  kmmI»  ihM 
ttttrtrtaMytMrrtrtMc^tiii^MMM^r  yMMn|tn 
iMMMMMlAttDit  MMktMWcMMWMtMr«% 


»»Su«Mrt  tovraov^  rtfuUiory  m4  IMtfMftff  Mwm  v» 
rt4vKY  atusrnl  hM  •<♦<  bu*4rtw      »  prw«M  k«»>M»l 
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cogtnaa  end  mt*mmm  that  prmae*  edaffaali  «»«um  * 
UMveMmwy      in  mi  eijtnmhon  aatowna;  mti*< 
raneaith.  mi  www  twfiw  at  >>*lc<iM'iw>d 

MWWWWW  for  HMIHl  etudanto  and  WW  WUH  epeabng 
cww^«Mlw^<>il«WtlWfWCWwi'»*'>fttf>**t  the 
f«m^i(«HMi^MMii(]riUniu  Advocate 


»  Admen**  wwmi*  June**  end  technical  •apport  (or 
•  tA  bVfe  number*  of 


n^niiMM4»tim^hw>ifiMiwW  Huh* 
atueVnta  «***  w>H  m(  ettewutoe  eeaar*  to  Ugh**  «<Vk* 
uovvtohMtoM  <fcc»BWgwl  feoaa  attending  calfem? 
b*c*uw about cwu«r  tocfcrfftoanewl 
aaeieianct  f  nfcjt  weed  Jwkwi  Mai  abJto  twtfw  to 
•tut*  th*  raajukad  tonri  #f  kNwmiw  wMti  i  ttendtng 

pwbfcCWitfM  and  UMMnNWS 

>  »Ad*ocal«  federal  and  aute  hindlng  incentlvca  that  may 
(MMK  from  in*  Education  Suaurat-^ccarnrncndationa 
(Jut  dcmoctetratt  cooperation  and  collaboration  bro***" 
xtxxA  ayaUeae  ana)  r*fhe*  education.  »ap«cuJry  m  the  ifta 
ofteachr*  education  laferm 

Advocate  the  cxpaneton  a*  federal  funding  u  meet  ih* 
euthorttcd  amb>  centatoid  to  th*  recenOy  enacted  National 
Science  Feundetlen  AuthorbMtten  Act  of  I0M.  M(«ttltr  for 
the  Academic  fbreeaach  radio**  btodtrntoetur.  fragr  am 
Suvngthen  Ih*  undergraduate  and  graduate  ertencc  and 
cnfMwmn4  curricula 

>  >  Advocate  the  ectence  education  rataauMndattona  to  the 
rtctnt  AA5CU  report.  fVmtoeJbr  r*r>rav  eopectaly  ihoa* 
focuaad  an  euapeet  for  III  daufchng  th*  Nattanal  Science 
Inundation  f<sn  bud«*t  to  th*  ne*t  «v«  y**r*  MWi  )t«p 
ardtitog  funding  for  atudeni  aid  and  other  federal  program 
prtorHtt*  advocated  by  AA3CU  (31  Nvtotof,  th*  dutrtbutton 

fundi  mi  NST  be<***n  reaearch  and  education  advocating 
a  two  ttarda  ahar*  for  neearch  and  retotod  activtuaa  and  a 


t 


aaaOcaMwcaO  **mmjD*mmm1* 

and  Education  (SCO 
»Suppart  th*  dr<*hr^»wtafOwaaa»«ataaaMwy  w 
raaenrrb  and  actonr*  an  a  htaad  gaaarephtoel  baa* 
AASCU  orrvtog  aa  a  dominant  aatco  »  briadeaovg  th* 
paruripauen  of  th**  cepebtlMy 

>>Advorii«  the  ttuHnhmtK  adthto  Out  Uamargraduair 
fetonct  Enphwcrlngand  Milbanallm  Iduea—a  QMeton  of 
Sctmc*.  taganocrtog  and  Idueattoa.  Oat  Uamtrgreduet* 
Wjaiarth  famctpadoa  fn$nm  MB  to  mwpirt  under 
■nduaM  rettwfcJi  araf/ajM  Mi  afaar  lda>ar  ajuajfoara  af 
focwMr  at  AA9CU  maOtwUona  la  caaayili  for  »>i<aaf 

>  >Ad»ota»  mmaaad  fciwdaaj  for  Jrwliplwj  toatKUiona 
Uaraujt  T«ir  Ml  af  Uw  IWjnar  tdwcatlaw  Act  fcnd  aUamkt* 
todtral  atwrtat  m  rWivriurlni  tn*  arawrani  to  alaw  far  a 
aMrr  r^uMabtr  mat  at  Fundinf  arfwara  twv-jwar  and  four 


>  Xooacrat*  wka  »h*  auktary  m  »aaanda>f  educational 
apportunitki  for  mrn  and  wantc*  to  th*  anaed  arrvtoci 
Ihroufh  *utuon  aaattUnc*  prograaae  and  the  Montgomery 
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»>>&ti*nfih*n  federal  and  atate  aupport  of  puotK  education 
at  aM  kveJa  %«h  a  aptcul  cmphaaM  an  prefnuna  that  add 
to  the  luppr/  af  tear  hen.  and  enhance  leartrtn*,  and  learning 
cOectrveneaa  throujh  taltiathca  adrh  aa  fedrral  demonatn 
Uon  franU  la  rather  education  toaUtuUona 
>>Suaport  i*o(ramsand,fundto|toccnuwea  that  help 
td«nitry  and  encourage  mtnorVy  nudenta  *»  fradea  7  12  to 
aaptre  to  and  prepare  for  careara  to  clrmeni»ry  and  aecon 
dary  athool  l«achto| 


PrtorHlea  and  actMnet  actectad  to  enhance  Wfh*'  education 
policy  and  flnane*  encamprja  but  am  not  fcmj led  to  1 1) 
anah^unjandcoeaAMMfcaUnf,  tranda  and  laauea  affectlftf 
the  Anancto^  of  at  air  aaalatod  pubar  toaUtuUorta.  PI  advo 
rating  pubbc  naponaibtbr/  for  the  auppart  ol  aducatton  I') 
aeelung  ahemate  wiy*  to  fund  aubHc  hajher  education  (4) 
promoting  effectroe  uae  af  funaa  and  aaaeaatng  *r*y»  to 
enaurt  acadeialc  ajutbey  and  cat  ibat  wn  anaae  to  lubtte 
coDegaa  and  uni»er*Mlaa  to  th*  ttotoa.  IH  meairttog  prm\ 


aiana  af  ia*  hb  ead*  tha*  act  aa  • 
dmtaand  btobWadtona. andKai 


atudye/etotoMfher  edurattan  i*au*a  e 
rttottog  to  th*  cnural  mat  <4  na*«  and  k 


>>hraHnn  to  atoto  aabcy  nuarra  the  renlrtl  rafe  af  put** 
tabegaa  and  unrwamrt  vn  arrvtng  auk  vto  tatai  awrrn 
menu  aa  they  addrraa  ctt^ai  pubbc  ptdMy  prabfoma  and 


t  at  the  aUU  kvel  to  aubbc  toaUtuttona 
aa  aa  to  raaato  the  law  tuMton  prtacipk'-lhe  canrept  of 
aaatong  tuMton  altontobk  to  rnator  mare  nuama  to  ******  ■ 


»i  Adaataia  a  ratjaajajnauan  af  taa  cad*  anrrter*  affect  tog 
munktoaibandaand  «tn«f  taa  «nrmpt  Ananctog  »*hlrtr* 
that  act  aa  itotofinyvta  to  th*  Unanctng  af  ranatnxiton 
and  wnawauaa  prapxto  at  AASCU  toatxuttona 

>  >Hra*U  furthrr  rroaton  of  fedrral  taa  cade  Unefna  for  »'u 
denu  and  advacai*  the  contMuiiian  af  the  current  ear  mo 
uon  fear*  taapfeyaarnl  taaet  and  the  rurrenl  cacmptton  ol 
tuNMna  jauntaaf  MhoUiahipa  and  febowahtpa  adwocatr  < 
an  end  to  taaatton  %4  achoUrahtpa  and  feOoanbipa  for 
forttga  atudenu  attending  U  &  unWeraiUca 

»> Advocate  a  permanent  talcnaion  to  the  tas  cade  of  it* 
free  tuition  ben* Iks  for  employ** •  »ko  enroll  in  caneg*  fev*l 
undergradualc  and  graduate  couraea  under  the  rmptoy** 
educatlan  aaaartance  pragram 

»Aduacai*  a  patary  «ttnm  ampoaed  rnanfra  to  UK*  federal 
unrelated  biiatom  hvatnc  taa  law  that  data  not  dtoadvan 
tape  atau  aaaWutiana  to  ihcv  need  io  maet  th*  demand*  nf 
tn*a  unaaua atudent  popuUikm  *r  tarngng*  moth** 
r>  it  weary  bacaene-  producing  aciMtfea 
,  >  >Ad*acate  federal  and  atate  fondtog  to  aaaatt  AASCU  toatt 
tuUona  to  canatructlng  nmmattng  «r  itayctong  under 
gradual*  aclrnt*  and  engineenng  inalructtoaal  tocthttea  aad 
to  upgrading  or  npavtog  abnbte  *<r*(***ni 

*  ►Surautoto  fedarai  and  aui*  totoraal  to  haadtog  acadrmtr 
facifeuaa  to  cantoto  and  revert*  the  caraaaajwancea  afde 


-  Ml  WipfM  «Af1*  to  MUR  aradraac  mmMv 

iMrMiihcWtmwbi  titoto  i  afcya  md  wiwiitm 
end  m«tnae  and  toaicr  toatttuttoftaJ  •rccwAUUHty 


►►OofWl  Md  imn.ui  ||w  fajo.urueot  h«bcr  eduta 
Hon  lolbeiwaftb.  va^aarfa^-betofeftheeutetbyen 
«K«  attni  Oh  tukt  to  o^mI  it*  nubia;  tovaatment  to 
putfw  c*Hrgn  Md  uN*n«te» 

»»Ht»  U»  d»tw  tmummmDm  af  pubic  cUmw  and 

MMiMtk«rm«4R  0**toJto*arUnceWtoe*UlJaruJ 

•^onoray  tod  the  iTRlcaJtotbaf  tool  -  "mi  j,  1. 
htCtKf  education.  tm*ymm*.  ibat  tbere  »  »  ato<te  be* 

Hale  v 

►  ►  Cumtoe  the  uh  to*  tut*  fcftJtoJ  fcrmitoa  «d  proceaaea 
*ai  .re  both  ftoftte  m|  Mr  and  *tt  ratagniat  «mm 

*t  t  pr>*  chanfea  In  if»ut<4MMl hMm.  aueb  M  ihe 
i*»ber  *  part  umeaiufr^Ma^ca*^  and  unrm 

*****  Ox  Arm  Invobwnl  and  cooperation  eT 
AASCUincmbrrainthe  fMUwul  Mmd*  Mnwtoicd  by  ihr 
Education S^mmM  and  in  iht aobcyar40n«  oractwoflhc 

ai  ate  baaed  and  regional  mmcmum*  thai  M«t  «n 
imparl  on  ite*  roltejra  end  unteertotto*.  toriudtof  Ihe 
NitiofulCowrten  HaatleUen,  the  tfcauto  Omnnwon 
dOwSUu.  ihe  NeUenel  (Mnnn  of  9Ut.  Lnjieleturet. 
and  (he  Suit  h*m,  EAmUM  tatt^Ove  Odkera 
»»-ldent.try  ncv  and  tono««U««  ^orgtMnlMu  voluntary 
tupport  (or  M*c  rythnedur^Uenfromeaiefr^eourtea- 
*Jwmfll  r*tu  and  found*****  Md  cotairtUve  am* 
me  nla  wwi  ouaireee  and  induety 

"»S^ul*(e  micreei  u  eetMuee  that  half  iuu  policy 
»*Xera  rrca^nLM  thanjea  In  rare*,  itoiilim. end  utdtuonel 
coneutuerKee  af  pub*  coltejee  and  unhvrenee.  and 
mroo/ aft  imr  OcGbte  pobctoa  and  cmtM  feancui 
incentive*  ia  better  meet  the  chanaw  neade  «f  the  autre 
and  refton* 

>  >  Support  and  Hi<*fhtn  Iht  uat  of  tampuebat«i 
•luderM  owtMNi  MtMriM  proejreme  at  pub*  M*»tt. 
•Ad  unrveraiure  u,  demoneixele  arteunubtory  u  elate  <ov 
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emmenta  and  dn  ee  m  •  way  thai  contribute*  p***t»*ty  la 
tU"vtdr«e  ayetrmeridr  aUrVnt  aaeeeammt  menrfafa 

rrtorttfca  and  actMUta  wWM  w  enhanr*  cctmonyr  and 
VMUMMKy  drMBpaanH  ca/c^pajM  owl  aw  not  hurtled  to 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  President  Curris. 

Dr.  Martin,  one  of  the  reasons— and  you  touched  on  this  in  your 
testimony— we  have  avoided  loan  forgheness  under  the  Stafford 
Loan  Program  is  because  of  the  technical  problems  in  administer- 
ing the  plan.  Do  you  see  any  operational  or  technical  problems 
with  the  proposal  before  us? 

Dr.  Martin.  There  are  some  that  would  have  to  be  worked  out, 
Senator  Pell.  Fqr  example,  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  currently, 
because  the  money  goes  to  the  institutions,  they  manage  the  funds 
and  hold  the  funds.  The  way  it  currently  works  is  in  that  program, 
a  student  who  is  planning  to,  say,  apply  for  cancellation  or  forgive- 
ness would  notify  the  institution  that  he  or  she  is  employed  this 
year  in  a  particular  school  district  that  would  be  eligible,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  payment  sent  in  for  repaying  that  loan  during 
that  period  of  time.  At  the  end  of  that,  the  student  sends  in  a  final 
certification  to  the  institution  saying  that,  yes,  they  completed 
their  year  of  work  in  that  school  district,  and  then  the  cancellation 
is  put  forward. 

In  the  Stafford  Loan  Program,  as  you  know,  we  rely  upon  outside 
capital  from  private  lenders.  In  many  cases,  the  lenders  will,  hold 
thc*e;  many  times,  those  loans  are  sold  to  secondary  markets.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  loans  themselves  are  paid  a  special  allowance 
on  a  quarterly  basis  tied  to  Treasury  Bill  rates.  So  you  have  a  bill- 
ing process  going  along  where  part  of  not  only  the  interest  during 
the  in-school,  but  afterwards,  that  the  student  starts  making  these 
payments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  to  set  up  an  apparatus  simi- 
lar to  that  that  we  have  used  in  the  Perkins  Loan  Program 
through  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  monitor  this  with  holders  of 
the  loan.  I  don't  think  that  is  insurmountable.  I  believe  that 
through  an  organization  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Higher 
E  uucation  Loan  Program  directors  and  our  own  association,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Education,  that  we 
could  do  this.  But  clearly  the  Department  is  going  to  have  to  have 
a  different  way  of  more  or  less  tracking,  if  you  will,  these  loans  be- 
cause that  paper  gets  sold  and  is  moved  around  from  one  place  to 
another. 

So  it  certainly  has  some  technicalities,  Senator,  that  make  it  dif- 
ferent than  the  Perkins  Loan  Program— but  should  not  be  insur- 
mountable. 

Senator  Pell.  T^ank  you.  One  other  question.  We  are  all  aware 
and  aj  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  testimony,  of  the  impending 
shortage  of  professors  and  teachers  right  down  the  line.  I  wonder  if 
any  of  you  have  any  more  ideas  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  turn  this 
around? 

Ms.  Dann-Messier. 

Ms.  Dann-Messier.  Well,  I  think  the  career  ladder  that  is  pro- 
posed is  very  important.  There  are  many  individuals  in  our  com- 
munity who  are  working  as  paraprofessionals  and  wouJd  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  have  programs  that  would  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  education  at  what  current  job  levels  they  are  at.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  very,  very  important  component  that  would  do 
a  lot  to  help  that  problem. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
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Dr.  Martin. 

Dr.  Martin.  Senator,  I  speak  from  some  of  my  own  experience, 
having  been  a  former  high  school  teacher  myself  at  one  time.  I 
think  clearly  the  direction  that  you  are  moving  in  is  a  positive  one. 
I  still  continue  to  believe,  though,  that  for  many  of  the  students, 
and  particularly  a  lot  of  our  young  people  and  minority  students 
who  are  coming  into  the  schools,  as  has  been  touched  upon  here, 
they  need  to  see  that  they  are  going  to  be  successful  and  have  a 
chance  for  some  economic  security. 

I  have  seen  too  often  with  young  people  I  have  worked  with  that 
there  is  too  much  temptation  to  choose  another  vocation  or  what- 
ever rather  than  going  into  postsecondary  education,  particularly  if 
all  that  we  can  offer  them  at  the  first  part  of  that  education  is 
loans. 

These  are  families  in  many  cases  that  do  not  have  normal  lend- 
ing relationships  such  as  you  and  I  have.  If  they  have  borrowed, 
they  have  probably  had  bad  credit  experience  in  terms  of  the  proc- 
ess; they  have  often  been  through  some  kind  of  a  bill  consolidation 
as  opposed  to  normal  credit  things  because  they  are  people  of  mini- 
mal means. 

We  need  to  get  those  people  into  school  with  program^  such  as 
your  Pell  Grant  and  other  things,  to  make  them  positive,  so  they 
have  a  chance  to  succeed.  As  they  persist  through  that  educational 
system,  then  I  believe  that  loans  may  be  viable  to  them,  and  things 
such  as  cancellation  have  appeal.  But  it  does  not  in  the  beginning. 
So  I  think  twisting  that  around  is  the  first  part. 

Once  we  get  them  through  the  educational  system,  however,  let 
me  suggest  that  if  we  want  good  people  to  stay  in  our  educational 
system,  then  we  have  to  give  them  the  respect,  and  we  have  to  pay 
them  what  they  are  worth,  as  has  been  noted  by  all  of  our  panel- 
ists here  today. 

There  is  a  great  reward,  and  I  can  say  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
jobs  I  have  ever  had  was  working  in  a  public  school.  But  I  must  tell 
you  very  candidly  that  the  primary  reason  that  I  left  that  to  move 
on  into  higher  education  was  because  I  knew  I  could  make  more 
money  as  an  administrator  in  higher  education  than  I  could  as  a 
classroom  teacher. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  That  is  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Curris. 

Dr.  Curris.  I  would  agree  with  that,  Senator  Pell.  I  would  merely 
add  that  at  our  university,  the  primary  preparer  of  teachers  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  ,ve  now  have  more  students  majoring  in  accounting 
than  we  do  in  elementary  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  denigrate 
that  particular  field,  but  I  want  to  point  out  two  things.  One,  stu- 
dents respond  to  that  which  society  values;  and  second,  the  finan- 
cial problems  many  students  experience,  particularly  with  loans, 
constitute  such  barriers  that  there  are  artificial  incentives  to 
pursue  careers  that  are  higher-paying  in  order  to  satisfy  financial 
obligations. 

I  know  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir,  Senator,  but  I  do  want  to  say 
that  this  is  a  complex  problem,  and  this  is  a  key  part  of  it. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Senator  Kennedy, 
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in  which  he  points  out  that  thk  is  the  fourth  hearing  of  this  com- 
mittee that  is  being  held  on  these  initiatives,  and  as  we  move 
closer  to  marking  it  up,  these  hearings  will  play  a  critical  role  and 
also  a  statement  of  Senator  Hatch. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatch  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

The  Chairman.  Improving  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  education  before  us  today 
Nothing  else  we  do  in  the  education  reform  movement  will  be  ef- 
fective unless  there  is  a  qualified,  caring,  enthusiastic  teacher  in 
the  classroom.  We  must  find  ways  to  encourage  more  highly  quali- 
fied individuals  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  provide  sufficient 
in-service  training  for  our  teachers  currently  in  the  classroom,  and 
improve  retention  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  profession.  Through 
the  legislative  initiatives  before  the  committee,  we  attempt  to  do 
all  of  these.  But  today's  hearing  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  hear 
from  the  experts  about  what  will  be  most  effective  in  achieving 
those  critical  goals. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague,  Senator  Pell  for  this  important 
hearing  on  the  teacher  reform  legislation  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  fourth  hearing  the  committee  has  held  on  these 
initiatives,  and,  as  we  move  closer  to  marking  up  this  legislation 
these  hearings  play  a  critical  role  in  helping  us  to  develop  the  best 
package. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Senator  Hatch.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  need 
for  quality  teachers  in  the  educational  system.  I  hope  that  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Senate,  we  can  encourage  many  excellent  profes- 
sional to  enter  the  ranks  of  teaching  so  they  can  impart  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  young  children  who  are  eager  to  learn. 

I  also  hope  that  we  can  look  at  ways  to  encourage  those  already 
in  the  teaching  field  to  stay  enthusiastic  and  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  teaching  for  many  years  to  come.  Students  in  our  class- 
rooms need  to  have  experienced  teachers  who  are  happy  in  the  pro- 
fession they  have  chosen.  A  positive  learning  environment  for  stu- 
dents is  impossible  if  teaching  becomes  a  drudgery. 

The  strength  of  this  country  lies  in  our  diverse  and  open  public 
education  system  which  is  controlled  by  locally  elected  officials  in 
the  thousands  of  school  districts  across  this  country.  This  diversity 
and  local  control  is  something  which  every  action  at  the  federal 
level  should  support.  We  need  to  review  proposals  that  are  present- 
ed for  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  teachers  against  this 
criteria. 

I  commend  the  Utah  legislature  and  Utah  teachers  for  working 
together  at  the  local  and  state  levels  to  solve  their  problems  I 
;want  to  assure  them  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  as  their  Sena- 
tor to  protect  their  flexibility  and  prerogatives  to  act  in  a  way  that 
benefits  our  state.  While  the  federal  government  may  be  able  to  fa- 
cilitate solutions  to  obvious  universal  educational  concerns,  it  clear- 
ly cannot  address  the  unique  needs  of  every  state  or  school  district. 
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I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  they  will  provide  us  with  many  ideas  and  com- 
ments we  can  us£  in  evaluating  the  legislation  presented  before 
this  committee.  I  thank  you  in  advance  for  sharing  your  expertise 
with  us. 

Senator  Pell.  I  now  turn  to  the  ranking  minority  member,  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum.  — 
'    Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  I  totally  agree.  Dr.  Martin,  I  believe  you 
are  the  one  who  said  "respect"  and  pay.  I  think  that  is  very  much 
a  key.  I  also  believe  that  we  have  to  start  at  a  much  earlier  age  to 
interest  students  in  teaching  as  a  career. 

I  think  the  TRIO  program  has  normally  not  even  started  until 
senior  in  high  school— is  that  not  right? 

Ms.  Dann-Messier.  Ninth  grade. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Oh,  ninth  grade. 

Ms.  Dann-Messier.  Now,  Talent  Search,  we  can  start  with  sev- 
enth and  eighth  graders. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That's  what  I  understand. 

I  have  long  worried  about  the  accumulation  of  debt,  and  I  think 
that  has  a  lot  to  do  with  a  student's  choice  of  career.  Students  look 
at  their  opportunities  as  they  get  out  of  college  and  the  debt  they 
may  have. 

£k>  I  think  that  the  universities  themselves— and  perhaps  even 
the  counselors  in  the  high  schools  and  junior  high— have  a  greater 
responsibility  to  try  and  provide  some  guidance. 

Now,  I  guess  I  would  be  interested,  Dr.  Curris,  in  how  Iowa  does 
this.  You  mentioned  coordinated  between  the  universities  and  the 
high  schools.  What  type  of  coordination  and  counseling  do  you 
have,  for  instance,  for  students  who  express  an  interest  in  teach- 
ing? 

Dr.  Curris.  We  try -to  work  with  counselors  in  the  broad  area  of 
professional  development  and  continuing  education  so  that  they 
feel  as  if  they  have  partnerships,  alliances,  with  faculty,  and  par- 
ticularly faculty  in  counseling  education,  at  the  university. 

The  concept  of  alliances  is  critical,  I  think,  to  a  university  and  a 
school  system  having  the  kinds  of  partnerships  that  result  in  suc- 
cess. 

If  the  university  takes  the  posture— and  some  universities  unfor- 
tunately do— that  those  universities  have  people  gifted,  and  others 
should  respect  them,  and  consequently  a  paternalistic  attitude 
toward  people  who  work  in  the  public  schools  unfolds—  you  are  not 
going  to  have  the  kind  of  partnership  that  we  feel  is  critical  for  the 
kind  of  success  that  we  want.  t 

We  try  to  take  our  students  into  the  public  schools  from  various 
kinds  of  observations  in  teacher  education.  We  have  a  cadre  of  fac- 
ulty all  across  the  State  affiliated  with  several  centers  where  our 
student  teachers  are  actually  supervised  by  faculty  members  in  the 
public  schools.  Those  kinds  of  alliances  that  build  genuine  partner- 
ships are,  in  our  judgment,  the  critical  ingredients  for  success* 

We  are  affiliated,  I  would  also  say,  Senator,  with  seven  other  in- 
stitutions in  a  group  called  The  Renaissance  Group,  that  is  commit- 
ted to  reform  in  teacher  education.  This  key  principle  of  partner- 
ships with  the  schools  is  a  common  theme  for  all  eight  institutions* 
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Ms.  Dann-Messier.  Senator,  if  I  ;*ight  add,  I  think  there  is  an- 
other component  to  that  partnership  that  we  really  need  to  in- 
clude, and  that  is  community-based  organizations  who  work  right 
in  the  community  with  the  students  who  we  are  trying  to  encour- 
age to  become  teachers.  That  is  an  important  and  critical  compo- 
nent to  providing  the  information  and  guidance  along  the  way  for 
students  at  an  early  age,  and  we  need  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
part  of  that  partnership. 

Seriator  Kassebaum.  I  am  really  pleased  to  hear  all  of  you  make/ 
those  comments  because  I  think  that  is  true.  I  would  also  add  that 
it  is  a  little"  disheartening  when  you  talk  to  top  students,  top  sen- 
iors in  high  school,  and  one  out  of  20  is  considering  education  as  a 
career.  It  seems  to  me  it  goes  back  again  to  respect  and  pay  and 
the  requirements  that  we  make  on  our  standards  for  graduation 
from  high  school.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  shocking  that  we  see  stu- 
dents going  on  to  college  and  students  who  are  considering  teach- 
ing as  a  career  still  having  to  take  some  remedial  work. 

I  don't  think  we  are  going  to  get  respect  back  and/or  pay  if  we 
can  t  also  make  excellence  in  education  a  requirement  in  the  junior 
high  and  high  schools.  If  we  don't  expect  much,  we're  not  going  to 
get  much. 

I  think  this  becomes  a  part  of  the  whole  picture.  How  we  address 
it,  I'm  not  sure. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  agree  with  you,  Senator  Kassebaum.  I  think  we 
are  encouraged  by  at  least  the  signs  we  see  coming  from  here  in 
Washington  and  across  the  country  with  the  Governors  and  others 
now,  who  I  think  are  refocusing  their  intention  on  the  importance 
of  the  Nation's  educational  system. 

I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  1  whole-heartedly  agree  with 
you.  I  think  many  other  witnesses  today  made  comments  about  the 
importance  of  the  teachers  being  involved  in  the  schools,  the  ques- 
tion of  respect  from  the  communities  and  from  the  others. 

Clearly,  I  recognize  that  you  here  do  not  set  the  pay  levels;  we 
have  to  all  contribute  to  that.  But  I  think  that  awareness  and  con- 
tinuing to  make  this  a  priority  and  providing  the  kinds  of  positive 
incentives  that  you  are  working  on  can  enable  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  others  to  do  their  jobs. 

But  we  have  unfortunately  kind  of  allowed  this  to  slip  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  a  tremendous  educational  system  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  kind  of  provided  some  benign  neglect,  and  I  think 
unfortunately  we  are  paying  the  price. 

It  is  discouraging  to  me  when  I  look  at  overall  average  national 
test  scores  of  people  entering  postsecondary  education  today  and  to 
see  on  the  average  tha,t  many  of  tfrose  who  at  that  time  identify 
that  they  are  going  into  education  that  their  scores  tend  to  be 
lower  than  in  many  of  the  other  disciplines. 

Now,  why  is  it?  Why  are  we  not  able  to  attract  the  same  higher- 
caliber  student  that  we  used  to  into  education?  And  I  think  my  col- 
leagues here  to  some  part  have  touched  upon  that.  It  is  going  to 
take  us  a  while  to  overcome  that.  But  we  have  to  i  M;  the  standards 
high  and  demand  that  because  our  children  deserve  a. 

Ms.  Dann-Messier.  But  Senator,  I  think  another  critical  point  is 
that  until  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  reflect  the  students 
that  they  serve,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  serve  as  role 
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models.  And  at  this  point,  you  know  what  the  statistics  are  for  mi- 
nority teachers,  and  until  we  can  do  much  to  increase  the  number 
of  minority  teachers  who  can  serve  as  role  models  and  work  with 
TRIO  programs  and  the  guidance  staff  to  encourage  students  to 
become  teachers,  that  we  have  a  way  to  go. 

Dr.  Curris.  One  other  thought  I  would  add,  Senator,  is  that  our, 
teachers  are  role  models  for  our  students.  We  all  know  the  impact 
of  teachers  on  students.  Teachers  must  Have  pride  in  what  thev  are 
doing;  otherwise  they  won't  reflect  that  pride  and  provide  the  kinds 
of  incentives. 

I  was  encouraged  in  an  earlier  panel  where  a  survey  of  teachers 
indicates  that  pride  is  returning.  I  would  only  say  that  in  historical 
perspective  when  we  look  back  over  the  last  15  years,  this  Nation 
has  been  through  a  period  of  some  kind  of  education  bashing.  Wo^ 
have  criticized  teachers,  we  have  criticized  schools  for  not  doing  tflfe 
kind  of  job  that  we  as  a  society  believe  they  should  be  doing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  expect  teachers  and  educators  to  reflect 
pride  to  their  students  and  to  encourage  them  to  go  into  teaching 
when  there  have  been  such  strident  calls  suggesting  that  incapable 
people  are  in  the  classroom.  So  it  is  a  complex  problem. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  agree,  and  furthermore,  I  think  we  have 
expected  far  too  much  of  teachers  in  the  way  of  assuming  responsi- 
bilities that  belong  at  home.  I  think  today  teachers  nave  been 
cauglit  in  these  conflicting  demands,  which  they  should  not  have  to 
assume  in  many  instances. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  the  linkages,  Senator,  with  programs  such  as 
not  only  the  TRIO  programs  but  other  social  service  programs  have 
helped  provide  that  close  linkage  to  address  that,  because  you  are 
correct — we  are  dealing  with  a  Tot  of  students  today  who  come  into 
the  public  school  classrooms  who  come  from  very  unfortunate  back- 
grounds and  circumstances.  You  have  a  lot  of  latchkey  children, 
you  have  a  lot  of  children  who  are  not  properly  nourished,  they 
nave  not  had  the  economic  security  at  home,  many  of  them  live  in 
unsafe  areas.  We  have  a  lot  of  things  we  are  trying  to  deal  with, 
and  that  is  a  big  load  to  ask  teachers  to  deal  with  without  some 
additional  support  from  others. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  That  is  very  true.  They  should  have  a  good 
network  of  support  so  that  they  can  call  on,  and  know  where  to 
call  for  someone  else  to  pick  up  that  responsibility.  They  are  there 
where  many  times  they  can  sense  and  understand  some  of  those 
problems.  Yet,  to  have  to  be  responsible  for  solving  them  is  perhaps 
beyond  their  call. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
I  was  struck  by  what  you  were  just  saying  because  the  cutting  edge 
of  many  social  changes  falls  on  the  teachers.  The  cutting  edge  for 
desegregation  really  fell  on  the  schools  to  do  it;  the  cutting  edge 
now  for  getting  rid  of  the  drug  problem  really  falls  on  drug  educa- 
tion. We  forget  the  tremendously  important  social  role  that  the 
teachers  play. 

Well,  I  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed.  If  there  are  any  further 
statements,  they  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  within  the  next 
week. 

[The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  hearing  record:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Anna  Lou  Pickett 

INTRODUCTION 

While  the  purpose  of  this  testimony  is  to  whole  heartedly  endorse  all  as- 
pects of  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  (S.1676),  the  comments  and  recorda- 
tions in  this  paper  will  center  on  the  critical  need,  for  the  program  proposed  in 
Title  IV  -  New  Careers  for  Teachers. 

TRAINING  PARAPROFESSIONALS  FOR  TEACHING:  ATTRACTING  MINORITIES  TO  THE  PROFESSION* 

The  need  to  recruit  and  retain  skilled  committed  teachers  is  well  docu- 
mented and  the  need  to  attract  more  minority  candidates  is  particularly  acute. 
In  this  paper  we  will  1)  outline  the  reasons  why  paraprofesslonal  personnel 
serve  as  an  untapped  resource  for  recruiting  future  minority  teachers,  2)  review 
the  results  of  an  earlier  New  Careers  Programs,  and  3)  suggest  strategies  for 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  Title  IV. 

Nationwide  paraprof essionals  are  a  valuable  untapped  resource  frequently 
overlooked  by  teacher  educators  In  their  efforts  to  reach  out  to  and  enroll  mth- 
v-ity  students  in  their  programs.  Paraprofessionals  generally  represent  a  high 
percentage  of  the  various  minority  groups  in  the  communities  where  they  live. 
Many  are  MMngual.  In  addition,  they  are  usually  long  term  residents  of  an 
area  no  matter  whether  it  Is  a  remote  rur*l  area  or  major  urban  center.  Because 
their  roots  are  in  the  community  they  are  likely  to  remain  there  when  their  edu- 
cation is  completed.  Further,  they  have  an  understanding  of  local  idosyncracies 
ranging  from  fiscal  problems  to  philosophies  of  service  delivery  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  their  cultural  and  local  traditions.  And  because  of  their  on-the- 
job  experiences  they  are  aware  of  the  pressures  attributable  to  working  with 
students  with  a  wide  range  of  skills  and  abilities. 


This  material  is  adapted  from:  Pickett, 
Role  of  Paraprofessionals,  Center  for 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.  1989. 


Anna  Lou.  Restructuring  the  Schools:  The 
Policy    Research,    National  Covernors* 
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This  is  not  the  first  effort  to  create  a  New  Careers  Program.  There  are 
■any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  earlier  programs  supported  .by~  federal  initia- 
tives and  developed  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  These  models  were  designed  to 
remove  barriers  to  career  advancement  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged*  minori- 
ties ,  youth  and  women.  One  of  the  most  effective  and  comprehensive  personnel 
preparation  programs  developed  during  that  era  was  the  Career  Opportunities 
Program  (COP).  COP  was  based  on  collaboration  between  local  school  syotems  and 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Many  of  the  mechanisms  and  methods  developed 
through  COP  are  worthy  of  consideration  today. 

In  From  Aide  to  Teacher;  The  Story  of  the  Career  Opportunities  Program, 
George  Kaplan  recorded  the  COP  story  from  its  inception  in  1970  to  Its  comple- 
tion in  1977.  Developed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  Educational 
Development  Act  of  1967,  the  mission  of  COP  was  to  "provide  opportunities  for 
indigenous  community  residents,  working  as  paraprofessional  teacher  aides  in  the 
nation's  low-income  urban  and  rural  areas,  to  advance  within  the  education  pro- 
fessions and  ultimately  to  improve  the  learnitv^of  the  children  in  those 
schools."  j  / 

The  COP  design  for  teacher  training  represented  a  sharp  break  from  estab- 
lished teacher  education  prograos.  It  called  for  parity  among  participating 
school  districts  and  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  program.  The  schools  selected  the  people  who  were  to  be  trained 
and  described  the  skills  they  needed  to  be  effective  teachers.  The  colleges  and 
universities  adapted  their  programs  to  meet  these  needs  by  removing  potential 
barriers.  They  scheduled  required  course  work  at  night,  provided  financial 
assistance,  tutored  candidates  for  high  school  equivalency  tests,  and  conducted 
classes  off  campus  near  participant's  homes. 
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In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  seven  year  program,  Kaplan  reported  that 
COP  was  an  effective  way  to  provide  an  alternative  route  to  teacher  certifica- 
tion for  paraprofessional  and  other  school  employees  interested  in  achieving 
professional  status.    His  conclusions  were  based  on  the  following: 

"The  COP  training  model  was  generally  shaped  tc  the  practical  needs  and 
demands  of  its  participants.  Full-time  campus  life  was  neither  desirable 
nor  suitable  for  these  adult  students  who  had  to  contribute  to  or  were  the 
sole  support  of  a  family.  The  COP  design  was  ultimately  an  enlightened 
work-study  approach  to  adult  learning  and  professional  advancement.  The 
combination  of  conveniently  arranged  (for  the  most  part)  college  work,  paid 
employment,  achievable  goals. 

Early  introduction  to  and  immersion  in  the  teacher  situation  was  a  quick 
and  natural  method  of  career  selection.  There  were  some  aides  for  whom  the 
management  of  an  entire  clez^  was  a  nightmare.  They  learned  this  early. 
And  were  able  to  leave  the  field  before  their  investment  of  time  and  money 
had  become  irretrievable.  Those  who  took  to  teaching  were  spared  the  usual 
confusion  about  career  choice. 

For  teacher  aspirants  and  permanent  paraprofessionals  alike,  the  career 
lattice,  was  a  source  of  personal  security  and  «n  assurance  of  an  orderly 
career  in  public  education.  The  combination  of  lattice  and  ladder  was 
ideal  for  individuals  with  professional  aspirations  who  must  continue  to  be 
concerned  on  a  day  to  day  basis  with  their  existing  careers.  The  lattice 
was  a  powerful  device  in  itself  for  strengthening  the  legitimacy  of  para- 
professional isu  in  education. 

The  COP  decided  preference  for  indigenous  participants,  as  against  the  out- 
siders who  had  traditionally  staffed  inner-city  or  other  low-income  schools 
pade  for  internal  accountability .  The  aides*  own  children  or  their 
neighbors'  children  were  often  in  those  schools,  and,  as  neighborhood 
people,  they  knew  and  were  part  of  the  scene  in  which  they  lived  and 
worked.  When  hiring  time  came,  school  principals  could  draw  on  experienced 
practitioners  whom  they  knew  both  personally  and  professionally  and  in 
whose  training  they  had  taken  an  active  interest. 

The  particfpmt?ts  liked  the  COP  formula.  It  demanded  sacrifice,  and  it 
stretched  physical  and  intellectual  capacities,  '  ut  it  rewarded  honest 
effort  and  was  almost  equally  demanding  of  project  staff,  university  in- 
structors, and  others  Jiwolved  in  the  process." 

COP  officially  ended  in  1977,  and  while  a  few  school  districts  and  colleges 
offer  career  development  programs  baseS  on  the  COP  model,  oost  of  the  programs 
were  never  institutionalized  and  ended  when  the  infusion  of  federal  funds  ended. 
Thus,    once    the    collaborative    efforts  that  enabled  more    than    20,000  women, 
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returning  Vietnam  veterans  and  other  disadvantaged  low  income  people  to  enter 
careers  in  education  were  concluded  they  were  for  the  most  part  been  lost  as  a 
resource  f  "  workers  and  employers  alike. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Committee  not  overlook  the  roles  community  col- 
leges can  play  in  facilitating  career  advancement  to  the  professional  ranks. 
Community  colleges  have  played  leadership  roles  in  attracting  non-traditional 
students  by  developing  innovative  programs  and  curricula  to  prepare  them  to  work 

i 

in  agencies  throughout  the  human  services  delivery  systems.  In  education  these 
efforts  have  focused  primarily  on  early  childhood,  elementary  and  special  educa- 
tion programs.  Programs  that  were  created  twenty  or  more  years  ago  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Careers  Movement,  have  managed  to  achieve  longevity  although 
their  status  and  fortunes  do  ebb  and  flo  based  on  local  economic  conditions  and 
student  interest.  Programs  established  more  recently  have  found  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  permanency;  perhaps  because  most  of  them  have  been  initiated 
with  the  assistance  of  outside  funds  but  without  a  commitment  from  the  college 
administration  to  maintain  them  once  tne  avallablMty  of  federal  or  other  non- 
tax levy  funding  ends. 

Perhaps  the  most  slgnflclant  problem  encounterd  by  community  college  train- 
ing programs,  and  therefore  the  students  the>  serve,  Involves  the  articul  on 
agreements  between  the  two  and  four  year  colleges  and  universities.  Usually 
only  liberal  arts  credits  transfer  for  full  credit,  special  education,  early 
childhood  credits,  or  other  education  credits  count  only  as  electives.  For  this 
reason  paraprofessionals  and  other  potential  students  do  not  perceive  earning  an 
associate  degree  as  a  direct  link  or  an  alternative  route  to  becoming  teachers. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  this  new  effort  to  establish  viable  New  Careers  Programs  there  are  sev- 
eral   elements  that  eligible  recipients  need  to  address  and  Incorporate  in  their 
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.pplic.tiona.  One  of  the  -est  critical  1.  „„  contained  ,„  the  reco-ended  con- 
tent, for  the  appllca^n:  AU  applications  should  contain  apeclal  pj  ,n,  for 
»Un8  the  .odel  New  Careera  Program  part  of  the  pemanent  structure  ln  the 
depart-ent  of  teacher  education.  Without  these  assurances  these  .odel  program 
will  disappear  when  the  federal  resources  end.  And  we  will  once  again  find  our- 
•elve.  looking  to  the  past  for  solutions  to  current  problem. 

This  1.  ,n  ideal  tim  for  articulation  agree.ents  between  two  and  four  col- 
lege ayste-s  to  be  reassessed  since  teacher  education  program  acroas  the  coun- 
try are  in  a  state  of  change.  They  are  (re)deslgnlng  curricula,  revlalng  and 
creating  „ew  undergraduate  ad.lsalon  requires  to  professional  achools  of 
education,  and  developing  new  graduate  degree  levels.  Further.  M„y  are  devel- 
oping pro-active  strategies  for  recruiting  and  aalntalnlng  alnorlty  candidate, 
in  the  field.  By  evaluating  and,  possibly.  restructuring  these  articulation" 
agrecents,  It  cay  be  possible  to  re.ove  one  obstacle  that  stands  In  the  way  of 
paraprofesslonals  who  want  to  becone  teachers. 
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This  subcommittee  is  herewith  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.>  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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EXCELLENCE  IN  TEACHING  ACT 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  2,  1990 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  DC 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  SD- 
430,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Simon,  Kassebaum  and  Cochran. 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  Pell 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

Today  we  will  conclude  our  hearings  on  the  two  teacher  bills,  S. 
1675  and  S.  1676.  This  is  the  fifth  hearing  on  these  bills  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  our  chairman  and  by  me.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  some  of  my  colleagues  here  to  testify  on  this  issue. 

Senator  Bingaman,  your  proposed  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  school  year  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me.  I  have  pursued  this  issue  for  a  good  many  years.  Time 
and  again  I  have  asked  groups  of  high  school  students  if  they  feel 
fully  challenged  by  the  school  work  before  them.  I  usually  get  the 
same  negative  response;  they  feel  they  can  absorb  a  lot  more  than 
they  are  being  fed,  that  they  are  not  being  fully  challenged.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  students  of  this  Nation  can  absorb  a  great  deal 
more  information  than  they  are  presently  receiving.  However,  the 
idea  of  extending  the  school  year  is  a  very  complex  one.  It  would 
involved  modification  of  facilities,  revisions  of  curricula,  and  above 
all  a  substantial  increase  in  teacher  pay.  The  proposal  to  establish 
such  a  commission  to  look  at  these  and  other  issues  is  a  good  one 
and  we  may  want  to  have  an  additional,  separate  hearing  just  on 
this  one  topic. 

I  would  first  call,  if  I  could,  on  Senator  Bingaman  for  his  state: 
ment.  The  administration  will  forgive  me,  but  the  Senators  have  to 
move  on  to  committees  that  they  are  chairing.  Senator  Bingaman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JEFF  BINGAMAN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  and,  of 
course,  appreciate  the  leadership  that  you  provide  on  all  of  these 
issues  to  improve  education. 

(431) 
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Let  me  mention  that  we  have  two  bills  that  are  pending  in  your 
committee.  One  of  them  relates  to  a  national  report  card  I  under- 
stand that  that  will  be  considered  at  a  latev  time  by  the  committee. 
p»f  \u  7u  J  do  have  w"tten  testimony  I  will  put  in  on  that. 
But  the  one  that  you  wanted  oral  discussion  of  today,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  *  .!03t>,  which  is  the  one  to  establish  a  commission  to 
at  a  longer  school  year  and  possibly  a  longer  school  day. 

Mahiunnan,  I  know  that  this  is  an  issue  that  you  have  cham- 
pioned for  a  long  time.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  that 
witn  you  and  am  well  aware  of  your  commitment  to  moving  the 
?uU?V£  7? that  directJon-  1  do  think  that  it  is  an  interesting  debate 
that  1  believe  we  need  to  have  at  the  national  level,  on  how  long  a 
school  year  we  need  as  a  country  and  whether  or  not  the  length  of 
time  that  we  actually  instruct  our  students  is  adequate  to  get  us 
where  we  want  to  be. 

I  noticed  in  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  address  and  in  the 
governors  conference  this  last  week  their  commitment  to  very  am- 
bitious goals,  one  of  which  of  course  is  that  we  are  going  to  be  first 
in  the  world  in  math  and  science  achievement  among  our  students 
by  the  year  2000.  I  point  out  that  getting  from  where  we  are  today 
to  that  point  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  I  think  that  the  American 

RSTkf^Li0*  r!alLZe  that  the  t*81™*  that  has  d°ne  shows 
that  the  1986  test  that  was  done  of  college-bound  high  school  sen- 
iors trom  thirteen  industrialized  countries  showed  American  stu- 
dents 9th  in  physics,  11th  in  chemistry  and  last  in  biology  out  of 
the  13  countries. 

Among  the  20  industrialized  and  less  developed  countries,  the 
U.o  students  were  10th  in  arithmetic,  12th  in  algebra,  16th  in  ge- 
ometry, and  18th  in  abi hty  to  use  measurements.  The  Japanese 
students  ranked  first  in  all  of  these  categories. 

So,  it  is  not  an  insignificant  improvement  that  the  President  and 
the  governors  are  talking  about.  Very  quickly,  I  think  we  need  to 
get  on  to  the  question  of  how  do  >  a  get  from  here  to  there. 

Currently  our  students  do  spend  less  time  actually  being  in- 
structed in  school  than  students  in  other  countries.  The  periods  of 
time,  when  you  look  at  South  Korea,  the  average  school  year  is  220 
days;  Japanese  students,  over  240  days;  European  students,  many 
countries  spend  230  days  a  year  in  class. 

I  think  it  is  certainly  cause  for  us  to  rethink  what  we  are  doing 
as  a  Nation.  6 

This  is  not  an  original  idea,  as  you  well  know,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  came  out  witw  its  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk.  They  recommended  in  1983  that  we  adopt  a  V- 
hour  school  day,  that  State  legislatures  adopt  that,  and  that  States 
individually  move  to  200  to  220  days  of  instruction 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  seen  a  significant  amount  of  progress 
on  either  of  those  recommendations  since  1983.  I  think  the  question 
is  why.  I  believe  that  it  is  for  a  couple  of  obvious  reasons,  I  would 
cite  three  reasons. 

First  of  all  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  order  to  nake  this  kind  of 
change  to  a  longer  school  year  we  need  nationa'  ^adership  on  the 
issue  and  we  just  have  not  had  that.  We  live  in  a  national  econo- 
my We  have  countless  corporate  and  personal  decisions,  whether  it 
is  television  programming,  vacation  planning,  the  outline  of  text- 
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books,  all  of  those  are  geared  to  the  relatively  short  school  year 
that  we  continue  to  have.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that  t  is  up  to 
each  individual  State  or  within  each  individual  State  it  is  up  to 
each  individual  school  district  to  decide  whether  it  wants  to 
change. 

We  need  national  leadership  if  we  are  going  to  make  this  kind  of 
change. 

Second,  unlike  many  proposals  in  education  such  as  full  funding 
for  Head  Start,  which  everybody  seems  to  agree  with,  it  is  just  a 
question  of  getting  it  done,  this  is  a  proposal  that  draws  strong  op: 
position  from  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  and  around  education.  Stu- 
dents that  I  have  talked  to  in  my  State  hate  the  idea.  Many  sum- 
mers employers  do  not  take  kind  to  the  notion.  Many  teachers, 
many  school  administrators  think  this  is  certainly  a  veiy  low  prior- 
ity concern  and  lacks  merit. 

I  think  clearly  it  is  something  that  is  controversial.  That  does  _ 
not  mean  that  it  is  unimportant.  ^-^^ 

The  third  and  final  reason  I  would  cite  as  tojyhy^e  have  not 
made  progress  on  this  is  that  I  remember  reading  the  Effective  Ex- 
ecutive by  Peter  Drucker,  and  he  makes  a  very  good  point  in  there, 
which  gives  advice  to  executive.  He  says  do  first  things  first  and 
second  things  never,  essentially  saying  that  you  have  got  to  priori- 
tize what  you  are  going  to  spend  your  time  on  and  work  away  at 
that.  Well,  we  have  deluded  ourselves,  I  believe,  in  the  country  by 
saying  that  first  we  need  to  improve  the  q^^lity  of  education  and 
then  we  can  consider  whether  or  not  we  need  additional  time;  so, 
until  we  get  the  quality  where  we  want  it,  we  do  not  need  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  kind  of  a  change.  I  think  that  that  thinking  is 
misguided  because  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  instruction,  the  amount  of  instruction,  the  length  of  the 
school  year  does  impact  on  the  quality  in  a  very  direct  way. 

I  think  the  Ford  Foundation  studies  have  shown  very  convincing- 
ly that  at-risk  students  who  receive  very  minimal,  if  any,  parental 
encouragement  in  their  education  suffer  very  greatly  from  the  lost 
time  between  late  May  when  school  lets  out  and  early  September 
when  it  starts  up  in  many  of  our  school  district.  I  think  the  studies 
show  that  that  3  month  recess  is  a  major  cause  of  those  at-risk  stu- 
dents falling  further  and  further  behind  other  students  in  the 
system. 

I  think,  it  is  crucial  that  we  do  this.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced merely  establishes  a  national  commission,  gives  them  1  year, 
tells  them  to  hold  hearings  around  the  country,  to  get  this  debate 
going,  in  a  very  genuine  sense,  determine  whether  they  believe  a 
longer  school  year  or  longer  school  day  is  required,  and  then  also 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the  governors  as  to  how 
the  cost  of  this  wwld  be  borne  if  it  is  going  to  happen,  and  what  is 
the  appropriate  ~ole  for  the  Federal  Government  in  bringing  this 
about  if  it  is  an  appropriate  thing  in  their  view  to  happen.  I  think 
all  of  those  are  very  important  issues,  and  they  are  ones  we  need  to 
get  on  with. 

I  think  we  have  not  given  this  proposal  serious  attention  during 
the  1980s,  I  think  it  is  time  we  did.  Hopefully,  this  legislation, 
which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  cosponsoring,  will  allow  us  to  give  it 
that  serious  consideration. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to  testify.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  if  you  or  Senator  Cochran  have  questions. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Senator  Bingaman. 

Witnout  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Bingaman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Bingaman 

Mr.  Bingaman.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  scheduling  this 
hearing  today  on  these  important  education  issues.  Your  continu- 
ing leadership  in  this  area  is  greatly  appreciated  by  me  and  all 
those  concerned  with  education.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  testify  today  on  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sor?7i  ™?P34'  the  "National  Education  Report  Card  Act  of  1990" 
and  S.  2035,  the  "200  Day  School  Year  Study  Act  of  1990."  I  appre- 
ciate your  timely  attention  to  the  issues  addressed  in  these  bills. 

S.  2034,  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REPORT  CARD  ACT  OF  1990 

Let  me  first  address  the  "National  Education  Report  Card  Act." 
This  week  the  nation's  governors  adopted  an  ambitious  set  of  na- 
tional education  goals  intended  to  "ensure  that  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  participate  effectively  in  the  workforce  and  in  an  interna- 
tionally competitive  economy,  take  part  in  the  nation's  democratic 
institutions,  and  function  effectively  in  increasingly  diverse  com- 
munities and  states  and  in  a  rapidly  shrinking  world." 

The  governors  explicitly  recognize  that  national  education  goals 
will  be  meaningless  unless  progress  toward  meeting  them  is  meas- 
ured accurately  and  adequately,  and  reported  to  the  American 
people.  In  a  section  on  assessment,  the  administration  and  gover- 
nors said  they  "agree  that  while  we  do  not  need  a  nev  data-gather- 
ing agency,  we  do  need  a  bipartisan  group  to  oversee  the  process  of 
determining  and  developing  appropriate  measurements  and  report- 
ing on  the  progress  toward  meeting  the  goals." 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  S.  2034,  establishes  an  independ- 
ent council  of  highly  respected,  bipartisan  experts  to  assess 
progress  towards  national  education  goals  and  to  issue  an  annual 
report  card  on  our  achievements.  I  believe  that  this  National  Coun- 
cil on  Educational  Goals  can  serve  the  need  identified  by  the  gover- 
nors. 

TlliSi  *?1L is  *  oe  result  of  hearinSs  held  last  year  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Government  Information  and  Reg- 
ulations, which  I  chair.  In  these  hearings,  which  focused  on  the 
quality  and  use  of  TJ.S.  education  information,  we  found  wide- 
spread agreement  that  national  goals  will  have  little  meaning 
unless  we  are  able  to  assess  where  we  currently  stand  and  to  meas- 
ure our  progress  in  attaining  each  goal  and  objective.  We  must 
have  sustained,  professional  and  independent  attention  to  measur- 
ing progress  and  reporting  on  results. 

While  realistic  assessment  of  educational  attainment  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  quality,  focus  and  availability  of  U.S.  educational 
statistics  and  information  gathering  efforts,  we  found  major  prob- 
lems with  the  scope,  quality,  comparability  and  timeliness  of  data 
on  educational  performance. 
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The  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor  educational  progress  and 
the  national  information  infrastructure  to  support  those  mecha- 
nisms do  not  exist.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
the  primary  source  of  Federal  data  on  American  education,  has 
long  been  underfunded  in  comparison  to  other  general  purpose  sta- 
tistical agencies.  Mcyor  reviews  of  the  quality  of  educational  infor- 
mation conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  both  identified  nugor  problems  with  the 
independence,  the  quality  and  the  level  of  effort  of  the  Center. 

While  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  the  past  several 
years,  much  remains  to  be  done.  There  are  still  a  number  of  criti- 
cal areas,  including  some  of  the  goal  areas  identified  by  the  gover- 
nors, where  we  have  virtually  no  information  that  can  be  used  to 
measure  progress.  For  example,  we  have  very  little  data  about  edu- 
cation that  takes  place  outside  of  the  public  school  system  whether 
in  pre-school,  post-secondary  school,  private  school  or  in  the  work- 
place. 

Relatedly,  the  subcommittee  heard  that  the  meyor  vehicle  for  as- 
sessing the  achievement  of  our  Nation's  students,  the  20-year  old 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  still  "tells  us  woeful- 
ly little  about  th«  things  that  matter  most .  .  .  how  much  and  how 
well  our  children  are  learning  .  .  ."  This  assessment  program  is 
currently  limited  in  the  subjects  covered,  omitting  for  example,  for- 
eign languages;  in  the  assessment  format,  relying  too  heavily  on 
"multiple  choice"  formats;  and  by  prohibiting  comparisons  below 
the  state  level.  Again,  improvements  are  underway,  but  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  has,  for  the  past  few  years,  issued  a 
"Report  Card"  on  educational  performance  in  the  form  of  a  wall 
chart  showing  state-by-state  SAT  scores.  One  witness  characterized 
this  as  "mischievously  inadequate  as  a  report  card  on  the  Nation's 
schools"  because  the  SAT  is  a  totally  inappropriate  instrument. 
The  SAT  was  created  60  years  ago  to  be  school  proof  and  teacher 
proof;  to  measure  innate  ability  of  students,  not  their  achievement. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  produced  significant  support  for  es- 
tablishing an  independent  Council  of  highly  respected,  bipartisan, 
diverse  experts  to  consider  and  adopt  national  goals,  capitalizing  on 
the  momentum  generated  by  the  "Education  Summit '  and  other 
on-going  goal  setting  activities  The  Council  woulu  also  be  required 
to  study,  make  recommendations,  and  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Nation's  educational  assessment  system.  In  the  words  of  its  pri- 
mary proponent,  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer,  the  Council's  task  would  be  to 
*  develop  a  model  assessment  program  for  the  Nation's  education 
system  and  report  periodically  to  the  President  and  the  Nation. 

The  "National  Report  Card  Act"  reflects  these  recommendations 
and  concerns.  It  establishes  a  National  Council  on  Educational 
Goals  composed  of  highly  respected,  bipartisan  experts  to  study, 
make  recommendations  regarding,  and  periodically  report  on  the 
status  of  the  nation's  educational  achievement,  from  pre-school 
through  post-secondary  education.  During  its  first  year,  the  council 
will  be  charged  with  two  major  tasks.  It  will: 

1.  Analyze  existing  information  on  the  educational  achievement 
of  U.S.  students  and  schools;  and 
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2.  Develop  and  begin  monitoring  a  comprehensive  set  of  national 
goals  that  will  help  ensure  excellence  in  education  at  all  levels  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Fallowing  the  initial  report,  the  council  will  be  required  to  issue 
annual  "Report  Cards"  on  U.S.  educational  attainment.  Each 
Report  Card  will: 

1.  Assess  Progress  toward  or  attainment  of  the  national  goals; 

2.  Identify  gaps  in  existing  data  and  make  recommendations  for 
improving  the  methods  and  procedures  of  assessing  educational  at- 
tainment; and 

3.  Based  on  input  from  interested  and  knowledgeable  parties, 
make  revisions  in  the  national  educational  goals  or  identify  new 
educational  goals. 

NAEP 

I  believe  it  will  also  be\  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  to  permit  it  fulfill  its 
role  in  the  assessment  of  national  education  goals.  While  the  cur- 
rent bill  does  not  address  needed  NAEP  changes,  I  intend  to  ii  pro- 
duce separate  legislation  to  ensure  that  the  National  Assessment 
provides  a  fair,  accurate,  and  timely  presentation  of  educational 
achievement  and  that  limitations  on  its  coverage  be  examined. 

I  note  that  the  President  has  requested  expanded  funding  for  the 
National  Assessment  in  his  budget  proposals.  However,  according 
to  our  subcommittee  witnesses,  significantly  more  resources  will  be 
required  if  the  National  Assessment  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
monitoring  our  educational  progress.  While  the  resourced  required 
for  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Goals  are  estimated  at  a 
relatively  modest  $500,000  annually,  we  will  need  to  authorize 
somewhere  between  $105  and  $150  million  to  expand  and  improve 
the  NAEP. 

I  believe  that  no  issue  is  of  greater  consequence  to  our  nation's 
future  than  the  performance  of  our  educational  systems.  The  Na- 
tional Report  Card  Act  addressee  the^ritical  area  of  how  we  estab- 
lish national  performance  goals  for  our  students  and  schools  and 
monitor  our  progress  toward  those  goals. 

S.  2035,  THE  200-DAY  SCHOOL  YEAR  STUDY  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  discuss  with  the  committee,  S. 
2035,  the  200-Day  School  Year  Study  Act  of  1990. 1  am  very  pleased 
that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
along  with  Senators  Mitchell,  Kennedy,  Mikulski,  Harkin,  Hat- 
field, Byrd,  and  Kohl. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  week  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation set  forth  six  education  goals  for  the  nation.  Last  month,  the 
President  did  the  same  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  Both  sets 
of  goals  are  commendable,  and  among  them  is  the  goal  to  make  our 
students  first  in  the  world  in  math  and  science  achievement  by  the 
year  2000.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  if  we  are  to 
achieve  that  goal  in  the  next  9  years.  According  to  international 
comparisons,  our  students  currently  rank  near  the  bottom  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  For  example,  a  1986  study  of  college-bound 
high  school  seniors  ;n  13  industrialized  countries  reported  that 
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American  students  were  ninth  in  physics,llth  in  chemistry,  and 
last  in  biology.  Among  20  industrialized  and  less-developed  nations, 
U.S.  students  ranked  10th  in  arithmetic,  12th  in  algebra,  16th  in 
geometry,  and  18th  in  measurements.  Japanese  students  ranked 
first  in  all  of  these  categories. 

Obviously,  the  road  ahead  is  a  long  one.  We  must  make  some 
dramatic  changes  and  improvements  if  we  are  going  to  surpass — or 
even  meet— the  rest  of  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world. 
Many  of  the  changes  to  be  made  might  be  construed  as  puinful 
ones.  One  that  we  must  make,  I  believe,  is  a  move  to  a  longer 
school  year  and  possibly  a  longer  school  day. 

Currently,  U.S.  students  spend  considerably  less  time  on  educa- 
tional instruction  than  do  students  in  other  countries.  In  my  home 
state  of  New  Mexico,  as  with  most  states,  the  average  school  year 
lasts  about  180  days.  In  comparison,  the  school  year  lasts  220  days 
in  South  Korea.  Japanese  students  attend  school  243  days  a  year. 
European  students  spend  up  to  230  days  a  year  in  class.  German 
and  British  schools  start  in  early  September  and  extend  through 
mid-July. 

Even  if  we  a&cume  that  the  quality  of  education  in  all  other  re- 
spects is  comparable — and  we  know  in  many  cases  that  it  is  not— is 
it  any  wonder  that  our  children  lag  behind  their  peers?  I  believe 
we  muat  close  these  gaps.  If  we  do  pot,  the  educational  and  com- 
petitive gaps  will  continue  to  widen,  and  the  actualization  of  our 
noble  education  goals  will  seem  further  and  further  from  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  alone  in  my  support  for  a  longer  school 
year.  Seven  years  ago,  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  recommended  in  its  landmark  report,  "A  Nation  At 
Risk,"  that  school  districts  and  state  legislatures  adopt  7-hour 
school  days  and  academic  years  of  200  to  220  daVs.  Since  then, 
many  other  reports  have  made  similar  recommendations.  Yet  we 
continue  to  resist.  Why?  I  believe  that  school  districts  and  states 
have  resisted  such  a  move  for  three  obvious  reasons. 

First,  this  is  the  type  of  change  that  requires  national  leadership, 
and  we  simply  have  not  had  it.  Ours  is  a  national  economy,  and 
countless  corporate  and  personal  decisions— from  television  pro- 
gramming to  vacation  planning— are  based  upon  expectations  in- 
volving the  length  of  the  school  year.  Text  books  are  written  for 
shorter  school  yea~s.  An  individual  school  district  or  even  a  state 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  go  against  this  tide  and  significantly 
lengthen  the  school  year  oh  its  own. 

Second,  unlike  many  proposed  educational  reforms,  such  as  full- 
funding  for  the  Headstart  program,  this  proposal  is  the  object  of 
strong  opposition  by  people  closely  involved  in  our  current  educa- 
tion system.  Students  hate  the  idea.  Summer  employers  balk  at  the 
idea  of  a  lost  source  of  cheap  labor.  Most  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators are  opposed  to  it.  Although  some  educators  concede 
that  it  would  be.acceptable  if  salaries  tor  educators  were  raised  to 
compensate  for  the  additional  work  load,  many  are  skeptical  that 
higher  salaries  actually  will  accompany  the  increased  instruction 
time. 

Third,  I  believe  that  we  have  misapplied  Peter  Drucker's  admoni- 
tion to  the  "Effective  Executive"  that  priorities  should  be  for  "first 
things  first  and  second  things  never.   We  tpent  the  1980s  telling 
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ourselves  that  we  must  first  dramatically  imorove  the  quality  of 
education,  and  only  then  should  we  consider  the  length  of  instruc- 
tion. The  argument  I  have  heard  repeatedly  since  introducing  this 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  further  a  student's  education  to  be  in  school 
longer  if  the  quality  of  education  is  poor. 

But  this  argument  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  may  be  a  significant  determinant  in  the 
quality  of  education.  Ford  Foundation  studies  have-shown  convinc- 
ingly that  "at  risk"  students  ^rho  receive  minimal  parental  encour- 
agement suffer  adversely  from  the  "lost  time"  between  the  end  of 
school  in  late  May  and  the  beginning  of  school  in  September.  The 
studies  report  that  a  3-month  recess  is  a  major  cause  of  their  fall- 
ing behind  other  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  improvements  in  our  children's  educational 
achievement  levels  will  not  happen  in  the  1990s  merely  because  we 
wish  it  so.  If  U.S.  students— all  of  our  students— are  to  excel  within 
the  next  9  years  in  the  math  and  sciences,  we  must  provide  leader- 
ship. I  believe  that  S.  2035  does  that. 

The  200-Day  School  Year  Study  Act  of  1990  is  a  straight-forward 
attempt  to  help  states  determine  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of 
lengthening  school  days  and  years,  increasing  teacher  salaries  cor- 
respondingly, and  thus  increasing  our  children's  chances  for  gain- 
ing a  quality  education.  The  study  mandated  under  the  Act  could 
be  a  first  step  toward  the  noble  goals  set  forth  by  our  nation's  gov- 
ernors and  the  President. 

Under  this  bill,  a  12-member  commission  of  experts,  including 
teachers,  parents,  state  education  officials,  and  representatives 
from  education  organizations,  would  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  nation's  governors  re- 
garding: 

(1)  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  model  "length  of  school  day 
and  school  year"  for  U.S.  public  schools; 

(2)  The  feasibility  of  determining  an  appropriate  minimum 
number  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of  instruction  for  U.S. 
public  schools,  and  a  model  plan  for  reaching  those  numbers,  and 
compensating  teachers  accordingly,  before  the  end  of  the  decade; 

(3)  An  estimate  of  the  average  additional  costs,  including  the  ad- 
ditional cost  in  terms  of  teacher  salary  enhancement,  that  states 
and  local  districts  would  incur  if  longer  school  days  and  years  are 
adopted,  and  a  model  plan  for  meeting  the  additional  costs. 

The  Commission's  first  report,  due  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
Commission's  first  meeting,  would  include  its  recommendations  for 
administrative  and  legislative  action. 

I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  favorably  consider  this  measure, 
and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  your  support,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  REPORT  CARD  ACT  OF  1990 

I.  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  GOALS: 

The  bill  will  establish  a  12-member  (9  voting,  3  ex-oflicio)  council  of  highly  re- 
spected, bipartisan  experts  to  study,  make  recommendations  regarding,  and  periodi- 
cally report  on  the  status  of  the  nation's  educational  achievement,  from  pre-school 
through  post-secondary  education. 

A.  Voting  Mkmbers:  Voting  members  will  serve  terms  of  six  years.  Initial  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  by  the  President,  in  consultation  and  upon  agreement  with 
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the  National  Governors  Association.  The  council  will  be  self-perpetuating,  and  all 
future  appointments  will  be  made  by  current  council  members.  All  appointments 
will  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

K  ExOmcio  Members:  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Chair- 
person of  the  National  Governors  Association  and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sessment Governing  Board  will  serve  as  ex-officio  members, 
n.  ANNUAL  REPORT  CARDS: 

A.  Council  Report:  During  its  first  year,  the  council  will  be  charged  with  two 
major  tasks:  It  will: 

1.  Analyze  existing  information  on  the  educational  achievement  of  U.S.  students 
and  schools;  and 

2.  Develop  and  begin  monitoring  a  comprehensive  set  of  national  goals  that  will 
help  ensure  excellence  in  education  at  all  levels  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

B.  Annual  Report  Card:  Following  the  initial  report,  the  council  will  be  required 
to  issue  annual  "Report  Cards"  on  U.S.  educational  attainment.  Each  Report  Card 
will: 

1.  Assess  progress  toward  or  attainment  of  the  national  goals; 

2.  Identify  gaps  in  existing  data  and  make  recommendations  for  improving  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  assessing  educational  attainment;  and 

3.  Based  on  input  from  interested  and  knowledgeable  parties,  make  revisions  in 
the  national  educational  gods  or  identify  new  educational  goals. 

200-DAY  SCHOOL  YEAR  STUDY  ACT  OF  1990 

I.  BACKGROUND: 

In  the  words  of  the  1983  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation, we  are  "A  Nation  At  Risk."  The  problems  plaguing  America's  educational 
system  were  outlined  in  that  report,  which  found  *>  years  ago  that  American  stu- 
dents spent  less  time  on  school  work  than  their  international  counterparts  and,  as  a 
result,  lagged  behind  them  in  testing  and  achievement  rates.  Currently,  most  U.S. 
school  years  last  about  180  days.  In  comparison,  European  students  spend  up  to  230 
days  a  year  in  class;  South  Koreans  spend  about  220  days  a  year  in  school;  and  Jap- 
anese students  attend  school  243  days  pet  year. 

II.  NATIONAL  COMMISSION: 

A.  Report:  Under  this  bill,  a  12-member  commission  of  experts  would  make  specif- 
ic recommendations  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  nation's  governors  re- 
garding: .  . 

(1)  The  advisability  of  lengthening  the  school  day  to  a  predetermined  minimum 
number  of  hours  and  the  school  year  to  at  least  200  days  in  U.S.  public  schools; 

(2)  The  appropriate  number  of  hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of  instruction  for 
U.S.  public  schools,  and  a  plan  for  reaching  those  numbers  before  the  end  of  the 
decade* 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  average  additional  costs  that  states  and  local  districts  would 
incur,  including  an  appropriate  increase  in  teacher  compensation,  if  longer  school 
days  and  years  are  adopted  and  a  plan  for  meeting  any  additional  costs. 

The  Commission's  final  report,  due  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  Commission  s 
first  meeting,  would  include  its  recommendations  for  administrative  and  legislative 
action. 

B.  Commission  Membership:  The  commission  would  consist  of  12  members,  four  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two  by  the  Minori- 
ty Leader  of  the  House,  and  four  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (two 
from  each  political  party).  7  , 

The  members  would  be  appointed  based  unon  their  exceptional  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience  The  membership  will  include: 

(1)  Representatives  of  non-profit  organizations  committed  to  the  improvement  of 
American  education; 

(2)  Teachers; 

(3)  Parents;  and 

(4)  State  officials  directly  responsible  for  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  One  of  the  few  times  that  I 
recall  being  booed  was  at  an  education  group  when  I  suggested  this 
idea.  It  has  got  merit.  We  have  as  of  now  180  days  a  year  of  vaca- 
tion, 180  days  roughly  of  school.  I  think  that  instead  we  could  have 
three-quarters  of  the  year  spent  in  school  and  one-quarter  on  vaca- 
tion, that  would  seem  adequate.  So,  I  would  hope  that  the  idea  of 
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200  days  is  not  cast  in  stone.  I  would  like  to  see  220  days  or  2?0 
days. 

Some  of  our  main  competitors,  as  you  pointed  out,  have  longer, 
school  years  then  we  do:  Japan,  243  days  a  day;  Italy,  213;  Israel, 
216;  South  Korea,  220.  These  are  just  jotted  down  in  my  notebook 
here.  Time  and  again,  I  have  asked  students  if  they  feel  they  are 
being  challenged  adequately  in  school.  A  minority  say  that  they 
are  being  challenged  adequately,  It  is  a  meyority  who  feel  that  they 
could  absorb  and  be  challenged  a  great  deal  more. 

Thank  you  for  coming  forward  with  this  idea  in  legislative  form. 
My  only  hope  would  be  that  we  would  not  think  of  the  200  days  in 
cement.  I  would  like  to  see  more. 

Senator Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  We  will  insert  your  prepared  remarks  inu>  the 
record,  without  objection,  and  Senator  Kennedy's. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cochran 
follow:] 

Ppepared  Statement  of  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy.  Enhancing  the  status  and  attractiveness  of 
the  teaching  profession  must  be  our  top  priority  in  our  quest  for 
education  reform.  We  must  find  new  ways  to  attract  teachers  into 
the  profession,  prepare  them  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today's 
classroom,  and  retain  our  beetf  teachers  in  the  schools  so  future 
classes  of  students  may  benefit  from  their  talents.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  not  doing  a  good  enough  job.  Recently  revised  data 
from  the  education  department  paint  an  even  bleeker  picture  of 
teacher  shortages  than  we  had  previously  thought:  Between  1990 
and  2000,  almost  2.2  million  new  teachers  will  have  to  be  hired  by 
public  school  systems.  This  means  that  almost  &s  many  new  teach- 
ers will  have  to  be  hired  as  are  currently  employed  in  public 
schools. 

The  Senate  is  considering  several  initiatives  in  this  area,  includ- 
ing two  which  are  the  subject  of  today's  hearing:  "The  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Act"  and  "The  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989."  We  are 
delighted  to  have  three  colleagues  in  the  Senate  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  representatives  from  the  education  department  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  We  have  worked  closely  with 
NSF  in  developing  the  math  and  science  initiatives  in  the  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  Act,"  and  look  forward  to  their  presentation.  We 
also  welcome  other  uistinguished  witnesses:  The  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Utah,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  from  Rhode 
Island.  We  thank  you  and  our  other  witnesses  for  being  here.  Many 
of  you  have  travelled  considerable  distance  to  join  us,  and  I  know 
we  will  benefit  enormously  from  your  remarks. 

Once  again,  I  commend  my  colleague,  Senator  Pell,  for  holding 
this  informative  hearing.  This  will  be  our  final  hearing  on  the 
issue  of  teacher  reform.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
will  have  held  five  hearings  this  Congress  on  this  issue.  We  are 
prepared  to  move  ahead  and  look  forward  to  reporting  these  meas- 
ures out  of  committee  later  this  month. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  SenJtor  Cochran 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  As- 
sistant Secretary  Haynes  and  the  other  distinguished  witnesses  on 
the  agenda  today. 

President  Bush  has  said,  "education  can  be  our  most  powerful 
economic  program,  our  most  important  trade  program,  our  most  ef- 
fective urban  program,  our  best  program  for  producing  jobs  and 
bringing  people  out  of  poverty." 

I  believe  this  and  I  know  all  of  you  do  too.  Education  holds  the 
key  to  the  future  of  our  country.  If  we  fail  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion programs,  we  risk  not  only  the  lives  of  our  children  but  also 
our  Nation's  place  in  an  increasingly  competitive  work  place. 

But,  we  won't  have  a  first-rate  educational  system  without  first- 
rate  teachers.  At  previous  hearings  on  the  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Act  and  the  National  Teacher  Act  we  have  heard  compelling  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  regarding  teacher  shortages,  problems  in  re- 
taining our  best  teachers,  the  need  for  more  minority  teachers  and 
the  need  for  better  staff  development  programs.  Both  S.  1675  and 
S.  1676  take  positive  steps  to  address  these  issues.  These  bills  pro- 
vide thoughtful  incentives  to  enhance  the  professionalism  of  teach- 
ing, to  attract  more  minorities  into  the  field  and  to  give  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  enhance  and  improve  their  teaching  skills 
through  career-long  learning  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  and  Senator  Kasse- 
baum  and  other  Members  of  the  committee  for  joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  I  hope  will  be  incorporated  into  the  teacher 
bill  that  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the  subcommittee. 

On  January  30, 1  introduced  S.  2039,  the  National  Student  Writ- 
ing and  Teaching  Act  of  1990,  to  authorize  funding  for  the  National 
Writing  Project.  The  National  Writing  Project  is  a  national  net- 
work of  teacher  training  programs  affiliated  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  improve  the  quality  of  student  writing  and 
learning  and  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  Nation's  classrooms. 
There  are  currently  143  National  Writing  Project  sites  in  44  states. 
S.  2039  would  provide  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to  support  the 
grams  at  each  of  these  sites  and  to  develop  new  sites  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  basis.  As  of  today,  there  are  25  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Writing  Report  Card,  an  assessment  of  writing  skills  of 
school-agsd  students  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, recently  reported  that  in  1988  fewer  than  25  percent  of  our 
high  school  juniors  could  not  write  an  adequate,  persuasive  letter, 
and  most  of  those  were  filled  with  numerous  errors. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country  have  reported  increasing  numbers  of  entering  freshmen 
who  are  unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal  to  those  demands.  Over 
ninety  percent  of  our  postsecondary  institutions  currently  offer  re- 
medial courses  to  improve  the  basic  skills  of  entering  students. 

Business  and  industry  leaders  have  testified  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  they  are  concerned  about  the  limited  basic  skills  of  entry 
level  workers. 
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In' addition,  the  lack  of  writing,  ability  has  been  recognized  as  a 
kev  element  of  the  adult  illiteracy  problem  in  this  country. 

The  National  Writing  Project  is  a  teachers-teaching-teachers  pro- 
gram that  identifies  and  promotes  what  is  working  in  the  class- 
rooms of  the  Nation's  best  teachers.  It  is  a  positive  program  that 
celebrates  good  teaching  practice  and  through  its  work  with  schools 
increases  the  Nation's  corps  of  successful  classroom  teachers. 

In  Mississippi,  National  Writing  Project  sites  have  made  remark- 
able progress  in  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and  student 
learning  in  the  State.  Not  only  English  teachers  but  history,  geog- 
raphy, math,  reading,  science  and  elementary  school  teachers  par- 
ticipate in  the  program.  The  result  has  been  a  measurable  increase 
in  student  test  scores  and  a  rekindling  of  teacher  enthusiasm,  con- 
fidence and  morale. 

At  today's  hearing,  on  the  next  panel,  there  is  a  witness  from  the 
Bay  Area  Writing  Project  in  San  Francisco,  Mary  Ann  Smith,  who 
will  be  discussing  the  successes  of  the  National  Writing  Project. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  and  other  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  an  opportunity  to  carefully  review  the  statement  for  the 
record  prepared  by  the  National  Writing  Project  so  that  you  can 
see  the  honors  and  recognition  they  have  received  over  the  past  17 
years. 

But,  before  we  get  to  that,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  rec- 
ognize two  people  in  the  audience  who  have  been  a  tremendous 
help  to  me  in  developing  this  legislation.  Dr.  James  Gray,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  National  Writing  Project  and  Sandra  Burkett, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  Mississippi  Writing  and  Thinking  Insti- 
tute at  Mississippi  State  University. 

Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Bingaman  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue.  If  I  had  realized  that  this  was  so  unpopu- 
lar, I  would  not  have  asked  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor,  but  I  did 
not  know  you  

Senator  Bingaman.  We  appreciate  your  strong  support  for  this, 
Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  lot  of  quiet  support, 
how  about  that?  We  can  build  a  consensus  around  the  country. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  letting  us  know  more  about  your 
ideas. 

Senator  Bingaman.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  just  comment  in  reference  to  the  chairman's  point  there. 
I  agree  totally  that  we  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the  length  of  time 
that  students  should  be  in  school  before  this  commission  gets  a 
chance  to  make  its  findings  and  recommendations.  It  is  very  possi- 
ble that  200  days  is  not  the  right  length  of  time,  but  something  in 
that  direction  I  think  is  appropriate  to  look  at. 

I  think  we  made  clear  in  the  legislation  that  we  would  like  them 
to  look  at  the  question  of  whether  we  should  go  to  200  days  or 
more  and  also  whether  we  should  have  a  longer  school  day. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  also  add  here  that  this  proposal  assumes  a 
proportionate  increase  in  salary  recompense  for  teachers,  because 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  extend  their  workload  without  that  increase. 
My  support  for  it  depends  on  that  recompense. 
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Senator  Bingaman.  I  understand  that.  And  I  agree  that  there 
will  be  additional  costs,  and  there  needs  to  be  additional  compensa- 
tion to  people  in  the  education  community  if  this  kind  of  a  proposal 
is  implemented. 

Senator  Pell.  Adequate  recompense  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  school  year. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Now  I  will  turn  to  Senator  Bumpers,  who  has  his  humanities 
education  bili.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DALE  BUMPERS,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 
Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Coch- 
ran, for  allowing  all  of  us  to  come  here  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
ven'  important  hearing.  , 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  envy  you.  If  I  could  be  made  chair- 
man right  now  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  my  preference  would  be  to  chair  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  think  that  the  work  that  we  do  in  the  other  committees, 
while  they  are  all  important,  absolutely  nothing  and  particularly 
today  nothing  compares  to  the  monumental  problems  of  this  coun- 
try to  education.  This  subcommittee  is  in  the  cat  bird  seat  and  can 
direct  and  be  a  traffic  cop  for  all  these  many  bills  that  people  like 
Senator  Bingaman  and  I  have  introduced  and  feel  very  strongly 
about.  So  I  thank  you  again. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  something  that  I  call  The  Humanities 
Education  Bill."  Like  Senator  Bingaman,  my  whole  interest  in  this 
subject  as  well  as  education  came  when  I  read  "A  Nation  at  Risk 
and  all  the  different  report  cards  on  education  in  this  country  that 
began  to  come  out  at  about  that  time.  Quite  frankly,  that  was  in 
1983,  and  that  was  when  I  entered  this  bill. 

I  have  been  introducing  this  bill  now,  this  is  the  fourth  Congress 
that  I  have  introduced  this  bill.  I  really  feel  strongly  that  it  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come  and  hopefully  wil)  be  incorporated  into 
yours  and  Senator  Kennedy's  legislation. 

When  I  read  A  Nation  at  Risk,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  about  all 
these  statistics  that  we  keep  seeing  coming  out.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  11  ch  graders  surveyed  did  not  know  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  president  between  1860  and  1889.  Four-fifths  of  them  did 
not  know  whal  the  Reconstruction  period  was.  Seventy  percent  of 
them  did  not  know  what  the  Reformation  was.  And  I  recently  read 
about  the  weak  reading  and  writing  skills  of  students.  Almost  six 
of  ten  students  of  age  17  cannot  read  at  a  level  of  difficulty  equiva- 
lent to  newspaper  editorials,  and  72  percent  of  11th  graders  cannot 
write  a  persuasive  letter  urging  a  Senator  to  support  the  space  pro- 
gram. . 

And  these  do  not  even  begin  to  cover  other  crises  facing  schools, 
including  the  fact  that  in  many  areas  more  students  are  dropping 
out  than  are  finishing  or  that  thousands  of  students  who  graduate 
from  high  school  are  illiterate.  , 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  quickest  way  to  improve  America  s  schools  is 
to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  classroom  and  improve  their  skills  and 
knowledge. 
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Coch1,8".  .if  you  want  to  get  on  something  that  is  popular 
with  the  teacher,  this  bill  is. 

There  is  obviously  a  need  for  competitive  salaries  for  teachers,  a 
™,  to  /?criult  m9™  minority  teachers,  a  need  to  improve  the 
WfS&r  f"1Jy  qualified  math  and  science  teachers.  But  I  believed 
in  1983  and  I  believe  today  that  a  lot  more  can  be  done  to  help 
those  teachers  already  in  the  work  force. 

One  teacher  said  after  she  participated  in  a  program-and  inci- 
dentally, my  curiosity  about  this  whole  concept  came  from  an  arti- 
cle in  Time  magazine  in  1983,  where  I  read  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  and  the  Mellon  Foundation  were  co- 
operating in  setting  these  summer  seminars  for  teachers.  After  one 
ot  tue  teachers  finished  one  of  the  seminars,  I  think  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  and  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  she 
said:  it  is  easy  to  build  a  wall  around  yourself  and  teach  students  a 
certain  way  year  "after  year.  I  think  we  will  all  go  home  much 
better  teachers  because  our  excitement  about  the  material*  that  we 
got  here  will  be  communicated  to  the  kids. 

Another  teacher  said:  In  this  program,  high  school  teachers  are 
recognized  as  having  scholarly  interests. 

What  stronger  endorsement  could  we  get?  Here,  for  example,  is 
the  one  that  piqued  my  curiosity  that  I  was  interested  in.  It  was  at 

S&  ffV5?ltyJ0^x%Jand  here  ta  what  they  teught:  Homer's 
bE?  K        T16  Vergil's  "Aeneid"-and,  inciden- 

tally, t.om  those  two  classics  come  the  difference  between  really 

SL  »u  S??a?y  and  tynS.ny'  where  man  *  supreme  and  the 
Slip  »  TBJ^  «£Upreme-  Pey  *tudied  Shakespeare,  "de  Tocque- 
vdle,  Tolstoys  "War  and  Peace."  Almost  2,300  teachers-if  you 
-rau.  to  know  how  badly  teachers  want  to  improve  their  skills, 
.isten  to  this,  Mr.  Chairuan.  Almost  2,300  teachers  applied  for  that 
a/aikb?emar  University  of  Texas  for  225  places  that  were 

Despite  the  excellent  work  that  the  National  Endowment  does,  it 
obviously  cannot  administer  this  program  the  way  I  envision  it 

For  the  last  several  Congresses,  I  have  been  trying  to  make  this 
point,  and  this  is  really  the  first  what  I  consider  adequate  hearing 

Ti!fVcLhad  °"  ^  BuM  wil1  *!H  y°u  this  about  the  legislation^ 
I  he  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
colleges,  universities,  community  colleges  and  junior  colleges  to 
conduct  these  summer  humanities  institutes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  The  grants  to  the  institutions  would  include 
ticipants       administratlon>  living  expenses  and  stipends  for  par- 

legSationOUW  *'  le8St  °ne  institute  in  every  State'  under  my 
I  believe  that  a  mathematics  teacher  and  his  or  her  students 
could  also  benefit.  Now,  when  I  first  introduced  this  bill  it  would 
only  include  humanities  teachers;  but  that  is  nonsense,  and  I  have 
since  revised  the  bill  to  make  it  available  to  all  teachers,  science 
S  math  teachers.  I  learned  as  much  from  a  math  teacher  about 
civics  and  my  responsibility  as  a  citizen  as  I  ever  learned  in  ninth 
grade  civics. 
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Oftentimes*  teacher  who  has  this  kind  of  knowledge  just  almost 
inadvertently  shares  it  with  students.  So  I  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
criminate against  anybody,  and  let  all  teachers  participate  in  this. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  students  benefit 
when  they  understand  what  makes  us  human  And  what  makes  us  a 
humane  society.  They  benefit  if  they  share  some  knowledge  of  that. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  the  humanities  which  teach 
us  to  read,  to  write  and  to  communicate  with  other  clearly.  The 
jobs  of  the  21st  century  are  going  to  require  strong  reading  and 
writing  skills,  and  downplaying  the  humanities  will  weaken  our 
students' ability  to  compete. 

My  daughter  graduated  from  an  upstate,  one  of  those  chic  east- 
ern, hy  League  type  of  colleges;  and  it  did  not  hurt  her  any.  But 
she  told  me  that  the  banks  in  New  York  were  hiring  English 
majors  when  she  graduated,  on  the  simple  proposition  that  they 
can  teach  anybody  to  be  a  banker  but  they  cannot  teach  everybody 

to  write.  „  . 

In  a  memorandum  to  his  undergraduate  students  at  Harvard, 
here  is  what  Professor  Robert  Reich  advised:  "The  intellectual 
equipment  needed  for  the  job  of  the  future  is  an  ability  to  define 
problems,  quickly  assimilate  relevant  data,  conceptualize  and  reor- 
ganize the  information,  make  deductive  and  inductive  leaps  with  it, 
ask  hard  questions  about  it,  discuss  findings  with  colleagues,  work 
collaboratively  to  find  solutions,  and  then  convince  others.  To  the 
extent  (these  sorts  of  skills)  can  be  found  in  universities  at  all, 
they're  more  likely  to  be  found  in  subjects  such  as  history,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  anthropology— in  which  students  can  witness 
how  others  have  grappled  for  centuries  with  the  challenge  of  living 
good  and  productive  lives." 

It  is  also  important  to  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vital  link 
between  learning  about  our  democracy  and  participating  in  it.  In 
1986,  only  19  percent  of  the  18-  and  20-year-olds  of  this  country 
bothered  to  vote.  In  1988,  about  3fl  percent  oTthe  18-  to  25-year^)lds 
voted.  Young  people  in  this  country  are  cavalier  about  the  privilege 
of  voting  because  they  are  ignorant  of  our  history  and  how  we 
became  a  democracy.  They  generally  lack  insight  into  the  struggles 
leading  up  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  history  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  sacrifices  of  their  grandparents  during  the  Second  World  War, 
or  the  struggles,  domestic  and  international,  caused  by  the  War  in 
Vietnam.  ... 

Samuel  Gammon  of  the  American  Historical  Association  said,  in 
commenting  on  the  State  of  history  teaching  in  this  country:  "Our 
citizens  are  in  danger  of  becoming  amnesiacs  if  you  maintain  that 
history  is  collective  memory."  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  young 
Americans  are  already  amnesiac  about  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship, the  importance  of  each  man  and  woman  voting  whenever 
he  or  she  has  that  opportunity.  ( 

When  I  speak  to  high  school  students  and  they  say,  I  hate  histo- 
ry," I  say:  r'You  have  a  lousy  history  teacher/  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in' justifying  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  history  in  his  plan  for 
education,  said  this:  "History,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past,  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  times  and  other  nations;  it  will  qualify  them  as 
judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men;  it  will  enable  them  to 
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know  ambition  under  every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and  knowing 
"    i  defeat  its  views. 

nothing  else  matters,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  rising  SAT  scores,  more 
science  majors,  or  even  international  enhanced  competitiveness  if 
our  young  people  cannot  carry  on  the  ideals  of  democracy 

J\l?l  88  SM0u?!,y  afc>ut  "CWMtaMlity  in  education  as  any  of  my 
colleagues.  My  bill  will  probably  be  criticized  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
S*  Urglted'  *****  [t  wj>>  not  Pay  off  in  the  short  term  to 
teach  a  math  teacher  about  Shakespeare  or  a  science  teacher  on 
how  the  Constitution  came  to  be.  I  do  not  think  the  results  of  semi- 
nars I  propose  will  be  easily  quantifiable,  at  least  not  in  ihe  short 

mSJjPJ  C8m  c°n?"ic*i  that  these  seminars  will  make  an  imme- 
diate difference  in  the  lives  of  teachers  and  will  finally  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  education  of  American  students. 

finally,  Mr  Chairman,  in  1989  an  annual  poll  showed  that 
among  high  school  seniors  the  ten  most  admired  persons  in  Amer- 

W^n""^  UMyc?ird'  15(1(116  MVrphy'  °Prah  Winfrey-  Michael 
Jordan,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Jesse  Jackson,  Bill  Cosby,  Patrick 
Swayze,  Oliver  North,  and  Mike  Tyson.  I  do  not  denigrate  any  of 
those  people.  They  are  all  successful  in  their  chosen  fields.  But  I 
FT V?yohat  1  am  dismay^  that  President  Bush  was  not  on  the 
list.  The  Pope  was  not  on  it.  Mother  Theresa  was  not  on  it.  Poor 
old  mom  and  pop  did  not  even  make  the  list. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  real  heroes  of  the  Nation  will  never  be 
£  k  ki  hs*  Unless  my  bi"  or  something  akin  to  it  catches  fires. 
Probably  99  percent  more  youngsters  admire  Prince  than  Pavar- 
otti  Bruce  Springsteen  rather  than  Izthak  Perlman.  Who  is 
Madame  Butterfly?  Who  cares? 

The  summer  seminar  programs  proposed  in  your  bills  are  more 
ambitious  than  the  program  I  propose,  but  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
focus  on  the  humanities.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr  Chairman,  that  this 
bin  will  be  incorporated  as  a  pilot  program  at  least  in  your  legisla- 

ofShnnapt0K  PEU'  Thank  y°U  Very  "T*1  indeed'  Also'  88  ^  element 
SLTj  '  T  are  c?nductmg  the  reauthorization  hearings  on 
the  Endowments  in  Humanities  and  Arts  over  the  next  few 
months,  and  this  could  also  tie  in  there. 

ou^obleSr1^  Statemenl  wi"      inserted  into  the  record,  with- 
[Thc  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Bumpers  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DALE  BUMPERS 
ON  HUMANITIES  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity 
to  speek  before  you  today  on  humanities  education.    Before  I 
begin  speaking  about  the  legislation  which  I  am  sponsoring  and 
about  which  I  feel  so  deeply,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  Chairman  and  Senator  Kennedy  for  your  outstanding 
teacher  education  initiatives.     I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  both  of 
them  and  believe  that  this  is  the  Congress  that  can  tike  major 
strides  in  improving  the  preparation,  retraining,  and  retention 
of  teachers  in  American  classrooms.     I  am  very  pleased  to  be  with 
friends. 

The  thrust  of  my  legislation  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  teacher  training  bills  you  are 
sponsoring,    we  all  agree  that  in-service  or  continuing  education 
opportunities  must  be  made  available  to  teachers  who  are 
currently  in  the  classroom.    My  legislation  on  humanities 
education,  however,  contains  a  very  important  difference. 

I  want  to  present  a  brief  history  of  the  bill  which  I  call 
"The  Humanities  Education  Bill." 

when  I  read  the  "Nation  at  Risk"  report  in  1983,  my 
reaction  was  similar  to  that  of  my  colleagues i  dismay  that  our 
students  were  performing  so  poorly  and  that  our  educational 
system  was  so  troubled.    And  the  dozens  of  major  national  reports 
on  education  and  the  "report  cards"  on  American  students  issued 
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by  the  National  As.e.ament  of  Educational  Progress  .inca  tha 
•Nation  at  Ri.k-  raport  hava  dona  littla  to  allay  my  f.«rs  about 
American  education. 

I  a»  ahockad,  for  example,  to  laarn  that  75*  of  alavanth 
gradera  aurvayed  did  not  know  that  Abraha»  Lincoln  „«.  pra.idant 
between  i860  and  1889;  that  four-fifths  of  th.  atud.nt.  did  not 
know  what  the  Reconstruction  period  waa;  and  that  70*  of  atudant. 
did  not  know  what  the  Reformation  was.    And  I  recently  read  about 
the  weak  reading  and  writing  skills  of  students.    Almost  six  of 
10  students  at  age  17  cannot  read  at  a  level  of  difficulty 
equivalent  to  newspaper  editorials,  and  72*  of  nth  graders  can't 
write  a  persuasive  letter  urging  a  Senator  to  support  funding  for 
the  space  program.    And  these  statistics  don't  even  begin  to 
cover  other  crises  facing  our  schools,  including  th.  fact  that  in 
many  area.  mor.  stud.nts  ar.  dropping  out  than  ar.  finishing  high 
school  or  that  thousands  of  students  who  graduate  from  high 
school  are  illiterate. 

My  reaction  to  the  crisis  in  American  education  -  to  the 
crises  in  rural  schools  and  inner  city  schools  -  has  been  the 
reaction  of  a  amall  to-n  school  board  member  and  former 
Gov.rnor.     I  have  tried  to  build  from  the  atrength  of  tha 
American  educational  system,  the  classroom  teacher..  The 
quickest  way  to  improve  Albican  schools  is  to  keep  good  teacher, 
in  the  classroom  and  improve  their  skill,  and  knowledge.  There 
is  obviously  a  need  for  competitive  salaries  for  teacher.,  a  n..d 
to  recruit  more  minority  teachers,  and  a  need  to  improve  the 
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•upply  of  fully-qualified  math  and  science  teachers.    But  I 
believed  in  1983,  and  I  still  believe  today,  that  smch  more  can 
be  dona  to  help  those  teachers  already  in  tha  workforce. 

I  didn't  hava  to  look  far  in  1983  to  find  a  model  of 
taachar  training  that  was  a  provan  success  and  which  could  be 
easily  replicated,     in  tha  summer  of  1983  I  read  a  short  article 
in  Time  magazine  about  a  summer  seminar  program  for  secondary 
school  teachers  of  the  humanities.    Teachers  chosen  for  the 
program  were  given  stipends  to  go  to  collage  campuses  during 
summer  months,  where  they  enrolled  in  rigorous  academic  courses 
taught  by  college  professors.    The  aspect  of  the  program  that 
struck  me  most  was  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  teachers  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  the  seminars.  Tha 
teachers  lauded  the  program  for  its  intellectual  rigor  and  for 
the  recognition  it  gave  *hem  and  their  profession.    One  taachar 
said,  "It's  easy  to  build  a  wall  around  yourself  and  teach 
students  a  certain  way  year  after  year.    I  think  we'll  all  go 
home  much  better  teachers  because  our  excitement  about  tha 
material  will  be  communicated  to  the  kids."    Another  said,  "In 
this  program,  high  school  teachers  are  recognised  as  having 
scholarly  interests."    No  stronger  endorsement  could  have  been 
given  the  summer  seminars  than  the  endorsement  by  those  teachers. 

This  program,  funded  and  administered  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  allowed  a  select  few  teachers  to  go 
to  college  campuses  for  six-week  summer  seminars.    The  seminar 
topics  in  that  first  summer  of  the  program  at  the  University  of 
Texas  included  Homer's  The  Iliad  and  The  Odyssey;  Vergil's 
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Aeneid;  Shakespeare;  Alexia  ds  Tocqueville;  and  Tolstoy's  war  and 
£••£•.    Almost  2,300  teachers  applied  for  the  225  places 
available  in  in  the  first  ysar  of  ths  program. 

As  a  member  of  ths  Appropriatione  Committee,  I  sought  to 
sxpand  ths  NEH  sponsors*)  program  by  incrsasing  ths  agency's 
funding  for  tsachsr  training.    Dsspits  ths  excellent  work  ths  NEH 
doss  in  its  seminar  programs  and  othsr  tsachsr  education  afforts, 
ths  agsncy  has  -  .ot  indicated  a  keen  interest  in  administering  a 
dramatically  expanded  seminar  program.    And  at  its  current  lsvsl 
of  funding,  NEH  can  reach  only  a  fraction  of  the  teachers  who 
would  benefit  from  the  seminars. 

For  the  last  several  Congresses  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  program  of  summer  seminars  in  the 
humanities  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  Ths 
bill  is  important  because  it  builds  on  the  successful  NEH  model 
and  because  it  opens  the  ssminars  to  ALL  teachers.    I  will  talk 
about  that  aspect  of  the  legislation  in  just  a  few  moments. 
Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Education  would  be  authorised  to 
maks  grants  to  colleges,  universitiss,  community  colleges,  and 
junior  colleges  to  conduct  summer  humanities  institutes  for 
slementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.    Ths  grants  to 
institutions  would  include  funds  for  tuition,  fees, 
administration,  living  expenses,  and  stipsnds  for  participants. 
The  institutes  would  be  restricted  to  topics  in  the  humanities, 
including  both  modern  and  classical  language,  literature,  history 
and  philosophy,  and  language  arts  and  social  sciences.    The  bill 
would  guarantee  that  each  state  would  have  at  least  one 
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institute.    The  sponsors  of  the  seminars  would  be  required  to 
involve  classroom  teachers  in  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
seminars* 

When  I  first  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  98th 
Congress,  only  humanities  teachers  were  allowed  to  participate  in 
~the  seminars.     I  thought  the  seminars  were  a  way  to  improve 
teachers'  mastery  of  their  subjects,  and  that  they  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  taught  the  subjects.    Since  then,  however,  I 
have  changed  its  focus  by  introducing  an  amended  version  to  open 
the  seminars  to  all  teachers,  not  just  teachers  of  the 
humanities.    I  believe  that  a  mathematics  teacher  and  his  or  her 
students  could  also  benefit  if  the  teacher  knows  something  about 
the  American  Revolution,  or  has  spent  a  summer  reading 
Shakespeare.    Ml  students  benefit  if  thoy  share  some  knowledge 
of  what  makes  us  human.    It's  also  important  to  remember  that 
it's  the  humanities  which  teach  us  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
communicate  with  others  clearly.    The  jobs  of  the  twenty-first 
century  will  require  strong  reading  and  writi£&  skills,  and 
downplaying  the  humanities  will  weaken  our  student's  aMlity  to 

compete.    In  a  memorandum  to  his  undergraduate  students  at 

i 

Harvard  University,  Professor  Robert  Reich  advised, 


The  intellectual  equipment  needed  for  the  job  of  the  future 
is  an  ability  to  define  problems,  quickly  assimilate 
relevant  data,  conceptualise  and  reorganize  the 
informatJon,  make  deductive  and  inductive  leaps  with  it, 
ask  hare*  questions  about  it,  discuss  findings  with 
colleagues,  work  collaboratively  to  find  solutions,  and 
then  convince  others.    To  the  extent  [these  sorts  of 
skills)  can  be  found  in  universities  at  all,  they're  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  subjects  such  as  history,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  anthropology  —  in  which  students  can 
witness  how  others  have  grappled  for  centuries  with  the 
challenge  of  living  good  and  productive  lives. 
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It's  also  important  to  recognise  the  vital  link  bttwnn 
learning  about  our  democracy  and  participating  in  it.    in  1986, 
only  19%  of  18-  to  20-year-olda  voted;  in  1988  about  36%  of  18- 
to  25-year-olds  voted.    Young  people  in  thie  country  are  cavalier 
about  the  privilege  of  voting  because  they  are  ignorant  of  our 
history  and  how  we  became  a  democracy.    Young  people  generally 
lack  insight  into  the  struggles  leading  up  to  the  Revolutionary 
War;  the  history  of  the  Civil  War;  the  sacrifices  of  their 
grandparents  during  the  Second  World  war;  or  the  struggles  — 
domestic  and  international  —  caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Samuel  Gammon  of  the  American  Historical  Association  has  said,  in 
commenting  on  the  state  of  history  teaching  in  this  country,  "Our 
citizens  are  in  danger  of  becoming  amnesiac*  if  you  maintain  that 
history  is  collective  memory."    II    r  that  young  Americans  are 
already  amnesiac  about  the  responsibilities  of  citisenship  —  the 
importance  of  each  man  and  woman  voting  whenever  he  or  she  has 
that  opportunity.    Thos*s  Jefferson,  in  justifying  the  inclusion 
of  the  study  of  history  in  his  plan  for  education,  said 

History,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past,  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  thorn  of  the  experience 
of  other  times  and  other  nations;  it  will  qualify  them  as 
judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  of  men;  it  will  enable 
them  to  know  ambition  under  every  disguise  it  mav  assume' 
and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views. 

Nothing  else  matters  —  not  rising  SAT  scores,  more  science 
majors,  or  even  increased  international  competitiveness  —  if  our 
young  people  cannot  carry  on  the  ideals  of  democracy. 
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I  feel  as  strongly  about  accountability  in  education  as  any 
of  my  colleagues.     I  will  confess,  hoover,  that  my  bill  will 
probably  be  criticized  because  it  Is  not  »ufficiently  targeted; 
because  it  won't  pay  off  in  the  short  term  to  train  a  math 
teacher  in  Shakespeare  or  a  science  teacher  in  how  the 
Constitution  was  written.     I  don't  think  tha  results  of  the 
seminars  I  propose  will  be  easily  quantifiable,  at  least  not  in 
the  short  run.    But  X  am  convinced  that  these  seminars  will  make 
an  immediate  difference  in  the  lives  of  teachers  and  will  finally 

make  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  education  of  American 

i 

students . 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1989  an  annual  poll  showed  that  among  high 
school  seniors,  the  10  most  admired  persons  in  America  were  Larry 
Bird,  Eddie  Murphy,  Oprah  Winfrey,  Michael  Jordan,  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,  Jesse  Jackson,  Bill  Cosby,  PatricX  Swayze,  Oliver 
worth,  and  Mike  Tyson^  I  don't  denigrate  any  of  those  people, 
but  I  must  say  I'm/dismayed  that  President  Bush,  the  Pope,  Mother 
*  Theresa,  Mom,  Pop  and  a  few  others  weren't  or  that  list.  I'm 

convinced  the  real  heroes  cf  the  nation  will  never  be  on  the  list 

unless  my  bill  or  something  akin  to  it  catches  fire.  Probably 

99%  more  youngsters  admire  Prince  than  Pavarotti,  Bruce 

Spi. Ir.g? tet?n  than  Izthak  Perlman.    Who  is  Madame  Butterfly?  Who 

cares? 

The  summer  seminar  programs  proposed  in  S.  1675  and  S.  1676 
are  more  ambitious  than  the  program  I  propose  and  could  be  seen 
as  doing  all  I  want  to  do  and  more.    But  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  focus  on  humanities  education  as  a  crucial  part  of 
teacher  seninars. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  for 
allowing  me  to  testify  here  today. 
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♦u^n£  Peu  ■  \  think  was  Geor&e  Santayana  who  said  once 
that  those  who  forget  the  lessons  of  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  them.  And  we  can  see  here  how  few  know  what  the  lessons 
ot  history  are.  I  believe  this  very  strongly. 

In  my  State  every  high  school  and  every  college  gets  a  little 
award  in  American  history  each  year.  I  think  that  that  has  had  a 
real  impact,  a  small  impact  but  an  impact,  one  that  I  commend  to 
you.  Senator  Cochran. 
Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 
I  think  we  have  heard  very  persuasive  testimony  this  morning 
from  Senator  Bumpers.  I  have  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him  talk  about  why  this  is  such  an  important  area  to  empha- 
size in  our  schoo  s.  And  I  hope  we  can  include  some  language 
either  in  these  bills  that  we  are  considering  or  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion, for  the  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  that  will  try  to  deal 
with  this  more  effectively  than  we  have  in  the  past 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  testify  before  the  committee. 
Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Simon 
Senator  Simon.  I  want  to  join  in  commendation.  I  think  these 
summer  institutes  can  be  very  helpful.  We  had  them,  interestingly, 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for  a  while  for  foreim 
language  teachers.  And  you  still  talk  to  these  foreign  language 
te?c^  W  y°u  know'  reallv  look  back  on  that  with  great  pride 
1  think  it  does  another  thing,  and  that  is  it  elevates  the  status  of 
being  a  teacher.  Frankly,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  teachers 
more^We  are  going  to  have  to  demand  higher  standards  of  teach- 
ers. We  are  going  to  have  to  do  both  things. 

In  Japan  teachers  are  paid  approximately  the  same  as  lawyers 
doctors,  engineers.  Teachers  are  in  the  top  10  percent  in  terms  of 
income.  Teachers  go  jitp  the  profession  for  a  lifetime.  The  average 
teacher  in  the  United  States  stays  in  the  teaching  field  six  and  a 
halt  years.  We  simply  have  to  do  much  better. 

Finally  one  other  point  just  ties  in  with  what  you  are  saying, 
Senator  Bumpers.  Harvard  did  a  study  recently  on  all  the  new 
audiovisual  equipment  in  foreign  language  study,  just  to  see  what 
kind  of  an  impact  that  would  have.  After  going  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent teste  and  everything,  they  came  to  this  conclusion:  If  you 
have  a  good  teacher,  you  are  going  to  learn  well;  if  you  do  not  have 
a  good  teacher,  you  are  not  going  to  learn  well. 
That  should  not  surprise  anybody. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Senator  Simon,  if  I  may  just  give  you  a  little 
personal  vignette  about  my  own  life,  having  grown  up  in  a  poor 
rural  area.  And,  incidentally,  people  who  do  not  think  that  money 

!^irVIl  ^Lthey  have  to  d0  is  So  to  the  affluent,  white 
schoo  districts  of  this  country,  not  just  white  but  the  affluent 
school  districts  and  see  And  go  to  the  inner  cities  and  see  what  is 
happening.  Money  is  absolutely  vital  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  You  can  talk  all  around  it. 

I  can  tell  you  that  one  good  teacher-I  hope  this  does  not  sound 
too  contradictory-one  good  teacher  can  make  more  difference 
than  all  the  money  in  the  world.  As  I  say,  having  grown  up  poor  in 

LSm  &leK  uy  Hh?/uW2S  veT  devoted  and  ambitious  folme,  I 
would  not  be  here  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  one  high  school 
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English  teacher.  One  day  when  I  was  reading  Beowulf,  when  I  fin- 
ished she  said:  you  have  a  fine  talent;  it  would  be  a  terrible  tragedy 
if  you  lost  that  and  did  not  use  it.  She  did  more  for  my  self-esteem 
in  ten  seconds  than  anybody  before  or  since.  A  lot  of  people  think 
she  overdid  it. 

I  am  just  saying  that  one  good  teacher  can  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  in  students'  lives.  I  think  that  this  kind  of  thing 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  gives  teachers  the  sensitivity  to  raise  peo- 
ple's self-esteem,  to  let  them  know  that  they  count. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  Jesse  Jackson  makes  in  this  coun- 
try is  when  he  tells  those  children  to  repeat  after  me,  I  am  some- 
body. If  I  were  going  to  summarize  the  Constitution  in  one  sen- 
tence, it  would  be  that  each  one  of  us  counts.  That  is  really  what 
this  is  all  about.  , 

Senator  Simon.  I  might  add  that  we  have  a  resident  in  Illinois 
who  is  a  former  teacher,  Dale  Bumpers,  and  he  is  very,  very  proud 
of  having  been  a  teacher. 

Senator  Bumpers.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Senator  Bumpers. 
Senator  Bumpers.  May  we  be  dismiss'.d,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Senator  Pell.  Absolutely.  I  will  turn  now  to  Senator  Boren. 
Dr.  Haynes  is  nice  enough  to  say  that  he  would  wait  for  the  Sen- 
ators. 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  I  welcome  you  here.  Incidentally,  in  the  field  of 
education,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  persuading  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  the  number  of  exchanges. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  BOREN  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you  on  that.  It  is  something  that  I 
hope  we  can  do  even  more  in  terms  of  encouraging  the  exchange 
program. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  part  of  Senator 
Bumpers'  testimony.  I  think  it  certainly  gave  us  a  challenge  and 
made  some  points  that  are  very  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  are  living  through  such  a  critical  decade  for  this  country.  I  am 
often  asked  as  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  what  is  the 
single  greatest  threat  poised  to  our  national  securrty  right  now? 
And  I  suppose  that  people  expect  me  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  against  this  country  or  the  threat  of  terrorism  or  the 
threat  of  espionage  aimed  against  this  country,  aimed  against  our 
commercial  secrets  as  well  as  our  military  secrets.  If  I  were  to  give 
an  honest  answer  to  that  question,  as  to  the  gravest  threat  to  our 
national  security  today,  it  would  be  that  we  are  not  fully  develops 
ing  the  human  talent  in  this  country,  that  we  are  wasting  our 
human  resources.  That  is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  this  country,  particularly  as  we  look  ahead  at  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

That  is  what  I  am  here  today,  to  talk  about  a  bill  that  I  have 
introduced,  S.  429,  the  National  Foundation  for  Excellence  Act. 
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We  have  to  realize  that,  if  we  deal  successfully  with  every  other 
major  poncy  area  faring  us  and  we  fail  to  rebuild  our  educational 
™-mTi?e  f  T^SPP®?  undermine  our  progress  in  all  other 
areas.  The  plain  truth  is  simply  that  a  Nation  that  allows  its  edu- 
cational system  to  become  second  or  third  rate  will  soon  find  itself 
a  second-  or  third-rate  Nation. 

We  will  find  that  our  economic  strength  and  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace  will  continue  to  erode,  and  a  Nation 
that  loses  its  economic  strength  will  soon  lose  its  political,  diplo- 
matic and  military  strength  as  well. 

So,  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  today. 
baM  I. kf/to.feb«»d,ne  educational  system,  as  has  just  been 
said,  is  the  attraction  of  qualified  young  people  into  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  retention  of  the  best  teachers  already  in  the 
classroom.  You  can  have  the  finest  physical  facilities  in  the  world, 
88  ^nato,r  Simon  just  said,  all  the  technical  capabilities  in  the 
world;  but  if  you  put  a  mediocre  teacher  in  a  classroom  that  might 
be  in  a  palace  of  a  building,  you  are  going  to  have  a  mediocre  edu- 
cational experience. 

It  is  the  quality  of  the  teacher  that  becomes  critically  important 

I  often  go  to  visit  our  State  universities,  as  I  am  sure  allof  you 
do.  Very  often  I  am  asked  to  address  the  honors  students,  the  presi- 
dent s  leadership  class,  or  the  group  of  those  students  who  have 
been  identified  as  student  leaders  at  the  college  or  university  level 
Over  the  past  several  years  I  do  not  know  how  many  groups  I  have 
spoken  to  of,  say,  150  or  200  of  the  top  students  at  each  of  our  State 
colleges  and  universities.  During  those  sessions  I  always  ask  them- 
How  many  of  you,  the  best  and  the  brightest/the  student  leaders," 
the  people  that  can  make  the  greatest  contribution,  how  many  of 
you  are  considering  going  into  teaching  as  a  career?  And  I  cannot 
tell  you  in  how  many  of  those  meetings  not  a  single  hand  goes  up. 

1  had  such  an  experience  just  about  3  weeks  ago.  This  time  I  was 
encouraged;  two  hands  went  up  out  of  about  175  of  those  best  and 
brightest  students  and  those  student  leaders.  Two  hands  went  up 
almost  ashamedly,  as  if  they  did  not  want  to  admit  to  the  others  of 
the  student  leaders  and  the  scholars  that  were  there  that  they 
might  consider  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Unfortunately,  that  experience  is  borne  out  by  national  studies 
Research  indicates  that  in  less  than  two  decades  we  have  gone 
from  having  about  20  percent  of  our  college  freshmen  consider 
teaching  as  a  profession  down  to  6  percent.  It  is  not  just  a  drop  in 
interest.  It  is  where  that  interest  has  dropped.  It  has  dropped  most 
significantly  among  our  best  and  brightest  students.  » 

Research  indicates  that  of  college  students  who  plan  to  enter 
teaching  that  are  in  college  right  now,  only  2  percent  are  in  the  top 
R  „  hn..claSS  academically,  only  2  percent,  and  more  than 
&U  pp. cent  of  those  who  plan  to  enter  teaching  as  a  profession  are 
in  the  bottom  one-fourth  of  their  college  class  academically 
•  r!L  nairnnan  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  know  the  deep 
interest  ot  all  of  those  here  this  morning  in  what  we  are  doing  with 
our  edu.  ational  system  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that,  if  we  popu- 
late our  classrooms  with  teachers  to  teach  the  next  generation  who 
predominately  come  from  the  bottom  fourth  of  their  classes  in 
terms  of  their  academic  strength,  we  are  headed  for  an  unmitigat- 
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ed  disaster  in  this  country  in  terms  of  the  education  of  the  next 
generation,  at  a  time  in  which  our  survival  as  a  world  leader  de- 
pends upon  having  the  best  possible  people  in  the  classroom  devel- 
oping the  talent  among  the  students  in  the  next  generation. 

So  what  I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning  is  not  how  do  we  get 
more  people  to  go  into  teaching.  We  will  always  be  able  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  mediocre  people  or  people  who  are  worse  than 
mediocre  into  the  classroom,  who  cannot  find  a  job  in  anything 
else.  How  do  we  attract  more  of  our  best  and  brightest  students 
into  teaching?  It  is  critical  important  in  terms  of  raising  the  capa- 
bility of  the  profession,  raising  the  prestige  of  the  profession,  that 
has  been  talked  about,  that  we  get  more  of  our  best  and  brightest 
interested  in  entering  into  teaching. 

It  is  also  key  to  changing  public  attitudes.  We  are  in  the  midst  ol 
a  debate  in  our  State  right  now  about  whether  we  want  to  invest 
more  money  in  education.  And  what  do  you  hear  so  often  when  you 
go  in  and  talk  to  the  general  public?  Too  many  of  the  teachers  are 
mediocre.  I  am  happy  to  pay  more  to  the  good  teachers,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  pay  more  just  for  mediocrity  or  worse. 

So  therefore  people  say,  we  are  not  going  to  invest  more,  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  more  taxes  because  the  quality  of  teaching  is  not 
as  high  as  it  should  be.  The  money  is  not  invested,  and  therefore 
the  starting  salaries  are  low,  and  therefore  you  cannot  attract  the 
best  and  brightest  back  into  the  profession. 

It  is  an  ongoing  cycle.  How  do  you  break  out  of  it?  How  do  you 
break  out  of  this  chicken  and  the  egg  cycle  and  move  out  into  ex- 
cellence? That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this  bill:  start 
with  a  program  that  targets  the  best  and  brightest  students  and 
gets  them  back  into  the  teaching  profession. 

You  can  say  to  the  taxpayers:  you  are  paying  for  quality;  we  can 
show  you  because  of  the  high  standards  required  to  participate  in 
this  program.  Here  is  what  I  am  proposing:  -hat  we  establish  a  na- 
tional foundation  for  excellence  that  would  be  funded  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  largely  by  the  Federal  Government,  $200 
million  a  year  for  the  next  5  years,  that  would  also  allow  for  States 
and  private  corporations  to  participate  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

Here  is  the  way  it  would  work.  The  funds  from  this  particular 
foundation  would  be  available  to  our  best  and  brightest  students, 
those  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  class,  those  who  have  scored  in 
the  top  10  percent  in  ACT  scores  and  SAT  scores.  We  are  not 
paying  for  mediocrity.  We  are  not  asking  the  taxpayers  to  simply 
pay  for  more  teachers.  We  are  talking  about  investing  in  the  besf 
and  brightest  and  getting  a  portion  of  them  back  into  the  profes- 

Sl°The  amount  of  financial  aid  would  depend  upon  the  students 
commitment  to  teaching  in  public  education  after  they  graduate.  A 
ceiling  of  $20,000  would  be  available  for  individuals  who  will  teach 
a  minimum  of  2  years;  $28,000  if  they  would  commit  to  teach  for  3 
years;  $36,000  for  4  years;  all  the  way  up  to  a  maximum  of  $70,000 
that  might  be  available  for  those  who  would  teach  a  minimum  of  b 
years  in  public  education  after  they  got  out  of  college. 

What  would  this  mean,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  would  mean  that  a  stu- 
dent could  afford  to  go  to  any  universit:  or  college  in  the  United 
States  under  this  program.  If  we  are  talking  about  attracting  the 
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best  and  brightest,  we  simply  cannot  give  them  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  only  enable  them  to  go  to  certain  educational  in- 
stitutions The  sky  has  to  be  the  limit.  They  have  to  be  able  to  go 
to  Harvard  or  to  Stanford  or  to  Yale  or  to  Duke  or  to  many  other 
institutions,  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  It  would  be  the  choice  of  that  student 

That  student  would  be  able  to  go  to  any  college  or  university  in 
the  country  and  have  the  ability  under  this  program  to  get  a  grant, 
a  grant  that  would  cover  the  full  cost  of  their  education,  wherever 
they  might  happen  to  go.  Some  institutions  are  simply  more  expen- 
sive than  others  So,  we  want  to  have  it  open  to  all  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  students. 

This  board,  for  example,  that  would  be  established,  as  I  say, 
partly  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  every  State  would  be  as- 
sured that  that  State  would  have  a  minimum;  the  goal  woulK  be  at 
least  a  hundred  students  from  that  State  each  year  able  to  get 
these  scholarships.  If  a  State  Government  wanted  to  participate— 
and  this  would  be  voluntary— or  if  a  corporation  within  a  State 
wanted  to  participate,  they  could  contribute  additional  funds 
toward  the  education  of  that  student. 

Let  us  say  that  the  State  of  Illinois  or  let  us  say  that  a  corpora- 
tion in  Rhode  Island  ur  the  State  of  Mississippi  or  a  business  in 
Mississippi  wanted  to  contribute  funds  to  this  National  Foundation 
tor  Excellence,  then  the  requirement  would  be  that,  whenever  that 
student  finished  their  education-they  might  go  out  of  the  home 
btate  to  go  to  college— whenever  they  finished  the  college  or  uni- 
versity experience,  the  requirement  would  be  that  they  would  go 
back  to  that  home  State  and  teach  in  that  home  State's  public 
schools  for  a  period  of  time  after  they  graduated,    f  »~.v 

This  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  take  the  Fesfc&seed  money 
and  encourage  States  and  private  corporations  find  others  to  in- 
volve themselves  into  adding  contributions,  voluntary  contributions 
to  it,  because  it  would  be  a  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  would  go  back  to  that  State  to  teach  in  public  education, 
these  best  ani  brightest  students,  after  they  graduate. 

I  have  looked  at  some  of  the  other  proposals  before  vou,  Mr 
Chairman  For  example,  I  know  that  you  have  before  you  another 
major  bill,  b.  Ifi75,  under  consideration  by  the  committee.  There 
are  central  differences  between  what  I  am  suggesting  and  that  bill, 
for  example.  Under  that  bill  there  are  no  defined  standards.  It 
"•mply  says  that  the  State  departtnents  of  education— being  a 
jrmer  governor,  I  have  certainly  nothing  against  State  depart- 
ment of  education— they  would  decide  to  give  scholarship  funds  to 
tn°s?  students  that  they  thought  had  promise  as  teachers 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  very,  very 
vague  standard.  States  are  always  seeking  money.  I  know  that  as  a 
governor.  They  are  not  going  to  turn  down  any  Federal  dollars.  If 
there  is  anyone  applying  from  their  State,  they  are  going  to  find 
that  they  have  promise  as  a  teacher  if  they  can  get  Federal  funds 
to  send  them  on  to  education. 

We  do  not  simply  need  to  send  more  people  on  to  train  them  as 
teachers,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  need  to  break  out  of  this  cycle.  We 
need  to  attract  more  of  the  best  and  brightest.  We  need  to  have 
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more  of  those  that  are  going  into  teaching  be  in  the  top  fourth  of 
their  class,  not  only  2  percent  of  them  in  the  top  fourth  of  their 
class  and  50  percent  in  the  bottom  fourth,  as  I  mentioned  a  while 
ago. 

So,  this  is  targeted.  This  is  a  way  of  getting  the  best  and  bright- 
est. It  does  set  a  standard,  but  there  is  nothing  magic  about  that 
standard  in  calling  for  the  top  10  percent  in  grades  or  in  SAT  or 
ACT  scores.  That  could  be  modified.  You  could  also  use  the  minori- 
ty achievement  test  of  the  College  Board,  for  example,  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  ethnic  bias  here  or  no  racial  bias  applied  to 
the  standard.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  a  spe- 
cific standard  set. 

We  do  not  have  enough  dollars  to  go  out  and  recruit  massive 
numbers  of  people  to  go  into  teaching  at  this  point.  As  I  say,  we 
have  enough  people  from  the  more  mediocre  capabilities  entering 
the  profession.  The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  of  our 
best  and  brightest.  Let  us  have  a  system  that  we  make  sure  our 
money  goes  to  get  some  of  these  top  students  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

The  other  thing  that  this  does  is,  it  involves  the  private  sector.  It 
involves  State  Government  in  terms  of  contributing  funds.  It  in- 
volves the  private  sector.  There  are  many  private  companies,  I 
think,  across  this  country  that,  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  a  National  Foundation  for  Excellence  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  more  of  those  students  came  back  to  the  States 
where  they  were  located,  they  would  make  those  voluntary  contri- 
butions. &>,  another  essential  difference  between  S.  429,  which  I 
have  introduced,  and  S.  1675,  which  is  before  the  committee,  is  that 
we  would  use  the  Federal  seed  money,  the  $200  million,  not  just  to 
be  a  fund  in  itself,  but  we  would  use  it  to  leverage  additional  con- 
tributions. 

They  would  not  be  mandatory.  States  would  still  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate if  there  were  no  additional  contributions.  But  we  would 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  attract  more  private  contributions. 

Let  us  not  close  out  the  private  sector.  The  business  ieadership  of 
this  country  now  understands  that  they  have  a  real  stake  in  educa- 
tion. Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  companies  in  this  coun- 
try spent  more  to  retrain  and  reeducate  their  own  workers,  mainly 
teaching  them  how  to  read,  than  we  as  taxpayers  spent  *n  12  years 
of  public  education  for  all  the  school  children  in  the  United  Sta;ss. 
The  private  sector  understands  that  the  cost  of  education,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  educational  system  is  a  real  important  part  of  the  cost  of 
production  for  them. 

I  think  if  we  have  something  that  allows  the  private  sector  to 
participate,  $200  million  of  Federal  seed  money  and  a  foundation, 
with  a  broad  based  national  board  representing  not  only  the  educa- 
tion community,  classroom  teachers,  but  also  some  of  the  business 
leaders  and  others  fror*  the  broader  community  on  that  board,  and 
they  select  those  students  on  the  basis  of  verifiable  standards  of  ex- 
cellence to  really  attract  the  best  and  brightest  into  teaching,  and 
we  encourage  them  to  participate  financially,  we  can  get  the  most 
/or  our  dollars  spent.  We  can  make  sure  we  are  investing  in  excel- 
lence. We  can  make  sure  that  we  involve  a  broader  amount  of 
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money,  in  terms  of  leveraging  it,  we  can  have  broader  participa- 
tion. I  think  that  that  is  vhat  is  needed. 

The  other  essential  difference  is  that  under  S.  1675  it  could  be 
spread  across— I  do  not  know,  if  you  just  have  to  have  promise  in 
teaching,  that  could  even  be  in  the  top  half  of  your  class,  it  could 
be  just  spmebody  that  makes  a  passing  -ade.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  excellent.  It  would  wt  c  down  your  money.  And 
the  way  the  bill  is  written  is,  you  can  on  give  $16,000  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  years  to  these  students.  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  do 
the  iob,  to  attract  some  of  these  best  and  brightest. 

We  have  a  $70,000  maximum  if  they  want  tc  ma^  a  6  year  com- 
mitment to  teach. 

In  talking  to  these  students,  I  tried  this  experiment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  I  say,  these  are  the  best  and  brightest.  These  a:e  students 
that  would  qualify  to  enter  any  college  or  university  In  the  United 
States,  whether  it  is  our  best  and  brightest  students  in  the  presi- 
dential leadership  class  at  tx  *  University  of  Oklahoma,  or  Oklaho- 
ma State,  whether  they  art  at  Brown  University  in  your  State, 
whether  they  are  at  Old  Miss,  whether  they  are  H  Northwestern, 
or  the  University  of  Illinois,  these  aAe  the  kinds  of  students  that 
could  go  anywhere  to  school.  I  asked  them,  after  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, how  many  of  you  want  to  be  teachers,  and  only  two  hands 
went  up  in  this  group,  the  last  group  I  sampled  of  175  honor  stu- 
dents, I  said  this  to  them.  What  if  we  had  a  program  in  place  based 
upon  a  requirement  that  you  tea^n  in  the  public  schools  a  certain 
time  after  you  graduate?  Not  loans,  not  loans  hanging  over  your 
head  when  you  get  out,  not  partial  grants  with  the  rest  made  up  in 
loan—and  that  is  what  you  would  have  if  you  only  gave  $16,000; 
you  would  still  have  big  loans  hanging  over  the  heads  of  these  stu- 
dents; I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 

But  I  said*  If  we  would  pay,  in  essence,  for  your  whole  education, 
you  in  the  ery  top  of  your  class  academically,  vou  who  are  the 
outstanding  students,  how  many  of  you  might  think  again  about 
being  a  teacher0  About  15  more  hands  went  up  in  that  group  of  the 
very  best  and  brightest. 

1  am  convinced,  Mr  Chairman,  that,  if  we  have  a  program— and 
we  are  working  clos-ly  together  with  Chairman  Kennedy's  staff 
and  others  to  try  to  give  our  suggestions  in  «,rns  of  the  legislation 
already  before  you— I  am  convinced  that  we  will  make  progress  if 
we  set  standards,  target  our  money  to  the  best  and  brightest,  that 
will  help  change  the  image  of  the  profession,  that  will  help  uplift 
the  profession,  will  heip  change  taxpayers'  attitude,  know  we  are 
paying  for  excellence,  have  standards,  have  a  national  commission, 
do  not  leave  it  down  to  the  State  departments  of  education.  I  say 
this  kindly  as  a  former  governor,  that  they  are  always  going  to 
want  every  Federal  dollar  they  can  get.  Have  a  national  board  of 
people  who  will  really  feel  a  responsibility  to  lead.  And  do  not  close 
out  the  private  sector  Make  them  voluntary  participants  and  part- 
ners in  this  kind  of  program  to  contribute  additional  funds,  and 
State  Governments  as  well.  And  I  think  wo  will  have  something 
that  will  really  help  break  this  cycle  and  get  that  2  percent  figure 
up  in  terms  of  how  many  of  those  nw  studying  to  be  teachers  are 
in  the  top  fourth  of  their  classes. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed 
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Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  inserted  into  the 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Boren  follows:] 
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Sonator  David  L.  Boron 

testimony  before 
The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
March  2,  1990 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  before  this  committee  of 
distinguished  colleagues  today,  especially  Senators  Pell,  Kennedy  and 
Kassebaum  who  have  done  so  much  to  champion  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  country.     I  am  here  to  testify  about  my  bill  429,  the  "National 
Foundation  for  Excellence  Act"  which  I  introduced  a  year  ago.  It 
seeks,,  as  does  Senator  Kennedy 1  s  proposed  bill,  to  restore  excellence 
to  our  public  education  system  by  encouraging  talented  prospective 
teachers  to  enter  the  field  of  education  with  a  program  of  incentive 
scholarships,     while  my  bill  shares  a  common  goal  with  the  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  it  does  differ  to  some  degree  by  providing  greater 
participation  from  the  business  sector. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  bill  I  introduced  deals  with  the 
single  most  important  challenge  facing  this  generation  of  Americans: 
the  critical  need  to  restore  excellence  to  our  system  of  public 
education . 

If  ve  deal  successfully  with  every  other  major  policy  area 
facing  us  and  fail  to  rebuild  our  educational  system,  we  will 
eventually  undermine  our  progress  ir  all  other  areas,     The  plain  ruth 
is  that  a  nation  witn  a  second  or  third  rate  educational  systen  vUl 
ultimately  be  m  the  second  or  third  rank  of  nations. 
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Our  public  education  system  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  strong 
and  vital  democratic  system.     The  poople  cannot  fully  participate  in  a 
society  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  educated  about  themselves,  their 
own  past,  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  they  confront. 

Excellence  in  public  education  is  fundamental  to  our 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportunity  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
economic  status      If  <*e  allow  two  standards  of  educational  opportunity 
to  develop,  excellence  in  private  schools  for  the  affluent  and 
mediocrity  in  public  schools  for  the  masses,  we  will  soon  find  that  we 
live  in  a  country  in  which  true  equality  of  opportunity  has  ceased  to 
exist 

We  will  also  find  that  our  economic  strength  and  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  v»orld  marketplace  will  continue  to  erode  and  a  nation 
that  loses  its  economic  strength  will  soon  lose  its  political, 
diplomatic,  and  military  strength  as  well. 

No  longer  can  we  pay  Americans  ten  or  twenty  dollars  an  hour 
tu  perform  tasxs  requir'ng  no  advanced  training  when  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  willing  to  do  the  same  tasks  using  the  same 
machinery  or  the  same  assembly  lines  for  far  less.     The  only  way  for 
the  United  States  to  retain  the  highest  star  lard  of  living  in  the  world 
in  a  century  in  which  human  resource  devel.pment  has  become  the  key 
element  is  to  have  the  best  educated  work  force  in  the  world. 

We  are  learning  that  the  failure  of  our  educational  system  to 
adequately  prepare  workers  can  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  private  sector  and  make  American  companies  less  competitive. 
Private  companies  are  now  close  to  spending  roughly  as  much  retraining 
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and  providing  remedial  education  for  their  workers  as  we  as  taxpayers 
spend  educating  all  of  the  children  in  the  nation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  key  to  rebuilding  our  educational  system  is  the 
attraction  of  qualified  young  people  into  the  teaching  profession  and 
retention  of  the  best  teachers  already  in  the  classroom.     Fine  physical 
facilities  will  only  produce  mediocre  educational  experiences  if  they 
are  stafted  wjth  mediocre  teachers. 

In  recent  decades,  we  have  seen  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  young  men  and  women  entering  the  teac*  mg 
profession.     As  the  field  of  career  options  available  to  our  yoi.-*q 
people  expands,  the  potential  teachers  of  the  last  generation  — 
especially  young  women  —  choose  more  lucrative  and  prestigious 
occupations.  Research  indicates  that  less  than  two  decades  ago,  more 
than  twenty  percent  of  college  freshmen  polled  planned  to  teach 
children  as  a  career.     Today  that  fiqure  has  dropped  by  more  than  half 
to  an  alarming  six  percent.     Even  more  disturbingly,  recent  studies 
show  that  of  college  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  only  2  percent  rank  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class 
academically,  whi.e  over  50  percent  come  from  the  bottom  quarter.  And 
College  Board  results  indicate  that  college-bound  high  school  seniors 
who  plan  to  major  in  education  score  well  below  the  national  norms  in 
Schoolastic  Aptitiude  Testing.     If  we  populate  our  classrooms  with 
teachers  for  the  next  generation  who  cannot  even  measure  up  to  the 
average  level  of  academic  performance,  we  are  headed  for  disaster. 
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There  is  no  single  solution  to  tho  problem  and  no  simple  way 
to  attract  a  fair  portion  of  the  best  and  brightest  in  our  society  to 
the  teaching  profession  and  keep  them  in  it.    Compensation  is  a  major 
part  of  the  problja  and  the  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
teaching  and  grant  it  the  caj«unity  status  wh~ch  it  deserves  is 
another. 

In  my  home  state,  through  the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for 
Excellence  which  I  chair,  we  have  started  an  annual  ceremony  carried  on 
statewice  television  in  which  the  business  and  political  leaders  of  the 
state  honor  4  outstanding  public  school  and  college  educators  each  year 
with  a  medal  of  excellence  and  a  $5000  prize.    Likewis^  100  high 
school  seniois  are  selected  as  academic  all-staters  and  receive  $1000 
prizes . 

Symbols  are  important.     Through  them  we  indicate  to  the  next 
generation  what  it  really  weans  to  be  successful.     For  far  too  long  our 
Actions,  as  opposed  to  our  words,  have  failed  to  convey  upon  teaching 
the  status  which  it  deserves. 

m-    do  we  break  the  cycle  of  taxpayers  who  are  unwilling  to 
raise  teachers  salaries  as  long  as  they  feel  that  we  are  bringing  too 
many  mediocre  people  into  the  profession?    How  do  we  reintegrate 
society's  leaders  into  a  system  they  believe  has  failed  their  children, 
their  community?    A  part  of  the  answer  is  to  ask  taxpayers  to  invest  in 
what  they  know  is  an  excellent  product.    We  also  need  to  invite 
Business  and  community  laaders  —  the  group  most  impacted  by  our 
educational  system" s  decline  —  into  the  proces: .    Giving  these 
leaders 
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an  active,  hands-on  role  in  education  s  future  will  mean  not  only  an 
important  new  source  of  revenue,  but  also  the  energy  and  insight  vital 
to  restoxing  the  strength  ot  our  public  education  system.    And  that  is 
what  my  oill  seeks  to  do      Not  only  does  it  encourage  an  influx  of 
superior  teachers  into  our  faltering  educational  system,     but  it  also 
provides  the  nation  s  business  and  comjTJunity_l„eaders.jflth__an_ immediate, 
tangible  stake  in  its  success      It  xs  not  a  total  solution  to  the 
problem.     It  does  not  deal  with  the  n  »ed  to  retain  good  teachers 
already  in  the  profession,  but  it  does  take  a  step  in  the  right 
directio:   of  brinqing  more  of  our  most  talented  people  —  educators  and 
private  sector  leadership        into  teaching. 

When  I  was  Governor,  we  had  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns.     We  developed  a  Rural  Medical  Scholarship 
Program  under  which  we  paid  the  full  educational  cost  of  medical 
students  who  promised  to  practice  in  these  under-served  areas  for  a 
least  5  years  after  graduation  or  be  forced  to  pay  back  all  of  the 
educations  costs  plus  a  large  pemlty  payment.     The  program  made  a 
major  reduction  '  n  the  shortage  of  rural  medical  manpower. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  a  major  scale  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  teaching  profession       on  a  national  scale.    My  bill  seeks  to  do 
exactly  that.     It  bears  the  title,,  "The  National  Foundation  for 
Excellence  Act".     It  establishes  a  national  foundation  ultimately 
funded  by  a  publir  and  private  partnership  to  fund  the  full  educational 
costs  for  our  very  best  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  in  public  schools  fo    up  to  six  years.     it  provides  for 
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governance  by  a  board  of  distinguished  citizens  and  is  patterned 
somewhi t  after  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  which  awards 
scholarships  to  students  interested  in  careers  in  public  service. 

A  student,  to  apply  for  the  educational  package,  would  have 
to  have  tested  in  the  top  10%  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  the 
American  College  T?st;  must  have  graduated  in  the  top  10%  from  high 
school;  must  maintain  a  3.2  grade  point  average  in  college;  and,  must 
cemmit  to  teaching  in  public  schools  after  graduation. 

The  amount  of  available  financial  aid  would  depend  on  the 
students  commitment  to  teaching  post-graduation.    A  ceiling  of  $20,000 
would  be  available  for  individuals  who  will  teach  for  a  minimum  of  2 
/ears:     $28,000  for  3  years,     $36,000  for  4  years,  $50,000  for  5  years, 
and  $70,000  for  6  years. 

A  penalty  for  failing  to  teach  in  public  schools  after 
graduation  would  be  the  principal  amount  of  the  scholarship  plus 
interest  equal  to  the  T-bill  rate  plus  20  percent. 

The  foundation  would  be  funded  by  a  permanent  endowment.  The 
funding  would  come  from  a  one  time  $200  million  appropriation  and  an 
additional  "200  million  available  for  matching  to  private  gifts,  for  a 
period  of  5  years.     Further,  $5  million  would  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  first  5  years  for  administrative  and  operating  costs  of  the 
board. 

I  would  envision  that  this  foundation  have  a  highly  visible 
and  energetic  Board  Chairman  and  membership,  whee  job  would  be  to 
actively  solicit  private  and  corporate  contributions  to  utilize  the 
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matching  funds  provisions  of  the  legislation.    This  is  an  important 
element  not  only  for  the  practical  need  of  private  funds,  but  for  the 
public  relations  value  in  having  such  an  effort  lead  on    a  federal 
level  with  support  of  the  White  House  and  Congress.     Incidentally,  such 
a  foundation  could  serve  as  a  host  committee  for  an  annual  meeting'  to 
recognize  outstanding  teachers  nationally.     This  was  a  campaign 
proposal  of  our  President  and  an  idea  of  great  merit  recently  discussed 
in  other  forums. 

The  go.,  is  to  have  at  le^st  100  students  per  state 
participating  in  the  program  and  states  could  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Foundation  to  help  pay  part  of  the  scholarship  in  return  for 
the  student" s  agreement  to  teach  in  that  state. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  15  members  including  an  executive 
Director  as  an  ex-officio,  non-voting  member. 

Eleven  members  would  be  appointed  by  *  he  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  President  -  6  of  which  must,  have  10  years 
experience  in  education.    Two  of  those  six  must  be  classroom  teachers. 
The  remaining  five  would  be  leaders  from  the  private  sector  and  the 
entire  community. 

Further,  2  would  be  appointed  by  the  House  (one  each  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Minority  Leader  and  2  appointed  by  the  Senate  (one  each 
by  the  Maionty  Leader  and  Minority  Leader).     One  of  the  eleven  woula 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 

If  we  fail  to  rebuild  public  education  by  attracting  well 
qualified  people  into  the  profession,  as  well  as  into  the  system,  our 
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genrration  will  justly  bo  hold  accountable  for  placing  the  future  of 
our  nation  in  peril.    My  bill  was  not  offered    as  a  complete  answer  to 
the  problem.     It  is  I  believe,  a  crucial  and  constructive  step  toward  a 
strong  system  of  public  education. 


distinguished  colleagues  share  my  concern  for  the  future  of  education 
in  this  nation.     I  am  equally  certain  that  only  rigorous,  decisive 
measures  can  Achieve  excellence  in  education.    We  are  not  looking  for 
teachers  who  were  fair  str.dents,  or  teachers  who  were  good  students. 
We  want  teachers  who  were  excellent  students i     the  best  and  the 
brightest  our  nation  has  to  offer.    We  have  the  human  resourses  waiting 
to  be  tapped  in  cur  schools,   in  our  educational  and  business 
communities;  to  neglect  their  potential  would  be  to  fail  t  em, 
ourselves  and  our  children.     My  staff  and  Senator  Kennedy's  have 
already  have  begun  meeting  to  form  a  synthesis  of  our  best  ideas  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  resulting  bill  will  be  an  important  move  toward 
excellence  in  education. 


I  am  most  certain       and  most  grateful  —  that  my 
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Senator  Pell.  You  mention  in  your  testimony  the  Oklahoma 
project.  Have  you  got  private  funds  going  into  that? 

Senator  Boren.  We  do  We  have  had  two  experiments  in  Oklaho- 
ma that  might  indicate  what  could  be  done  here.  One,  we  had  a 
program  when  I  was  governor  in  which  we  dealt  with  doctors  in 
this  situation.  We  had  a  great  shortage  of  medical  doctors  in  rural 
communities.  We  established  a  State  fund  in  which  we  said  to  med- 
ical students:  We  will  pay  your  way  through  medical  school,  free. 
At  that  time,  back  in  the  good  old  days,  that  was  about  $100,000;  I 
do  not  know  how  much  that  is  now.  It  is  more.  I  am  sure.  We  will 
pay  your  way  free.  The  only  commitment  you  have  to  make  is  that 
you  will  practice  medicine  in  an  untlerserved  rural  community  for 
at  least  5  years  when  you  get  out.  If  you  do  not,  you  have  to  pay  it 
all  back  with  a  penalty. 

Here  the  penalty  for  not  teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  these 
students  when  they  get  out  is  the  T  bill  rate  plus  20  percent,  a 
very,  very  hefty  interest  rate  penalty  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  have  gotten. 

W3  found  that  we  doubled  the  number  of  qualified  personnel, 
medical  personnel  going  into  the  rural  areas  under  this  program.  It 
really  worked.  And  a  percentage  of  those  who  went  became  a  part 
of  those  communities  and  felt  a  great  sense  of  reward,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them,  and  they  stayed.  I  think  we  will  find  that. 

If  we  can  do  something  to  get  the  best  and  brightest  and  not 
water  down  the  standards,  really  go  after  a  portion  of  these  best 
and  brightest,  get  them  back  into  the  teaching  profession— and  we 
have  to  work  creatively  on  the  next  step,  how  do  we  retain  these 
best  and  brightest— I  am  convinced  that  a  lot  of  them  will  stay. 

I  think  really  going  after  these  students  is  important.  We  are 
doing  something  in  Oklahoma  right  now  again  that  I  think  shows 
what  the  private  sector  will  do.  In  fact,  the  President  will  be  there 
on  May  4  in  Oklahoma  to  help  us  promote  th'j  idea.  Every  year  we 
pick  our  100  high  school  seniors  that  are  most  outstanding  and  we 
honor  them  as  academic  all-staters.  Some  of  these  we  are  now 
trying  to  raise  funds  to  offer  scholarships  to  them  if  they  will  go  on 
and  be  teachers,  along  the  lines  that  we  have  suggested  in  this  bill. 

We  also  honor  our  most  outstanding  teachers,  the  four:  elementa- 
ry, secondary,  college  and  an  administrator  each  vear.  We  give 
them  $5,000  awards;  the  students,  $1,000  awards.  \Ve  do  this  on 
statewide  television. 

And  then  we  have  gone  in  and  encouraged,  Mr.  Chairman, 
people  all  over  the  State  to  get  involved  at  the  local  level  in  raising 
private  funds,  setting  up  private  foundations,  solely  for  academic 
programs  in  their  public  schools.  We  now  have  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  in  hard  economic  times,  114  towns  that  have  formed 
private  foundations  to  help  the  academic  programs  of  their  local 
public  schools.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time,  but  let  me  give 
you  onp  example  of  this. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Woodward,  OK,  it  is  an  oil  and  gas 
town  that  hes  been  decimated.  They  have  lost  20  percent  of  their 
population  since  1980.  They  raised  $130,000  in  JO  days  to  launch 
their  local  private  foundation  for  their  public  school.  The  teachers 
in  that  public  school- they  will  give  the  interest  each  year;  they 
will  keep  adding  to  it— the  teachers  in  that  public  school  apply  for 
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grants.  They  add  new  courses  in  their  curriculum,  maybe  it  is  a 
new  microscope,  maybe  it  is  new  study  materials,  maybe  it  is  bring- 
ing in  guest  lecturers.  Maybe  it  is  the  principal  that  will  apply  to 
add  another  foreign  language  if  they  do  not  have  the  tax  dollars  to 
offer  in  that  school  system.  The  private  foundation  board  will  then 
grant  grants  back  to  these  teachers  or  administrators  who  apply  to 
them.  This  is  catching  on  all  over  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

We  a'  e  now  No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  this  effort.  But  it  shows,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  the  private  sector,  what  private  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  do. 

When  these  people  get  involved  in  towne  of  8,000  and  10,000,  the 
community  leaders  get  involved  in  making  voluntary  contribu- 
tions—not f*xes,  voluntary  contributions — to  help  their  public 
schools  raise  their  academic  standards,  they  really  get  interested. 
They  get  interested  in  performance  standards.  They  get  interested 
in  quality  programs.  They  became  a  whole  nucleus  of  people  in 
that  commurity  who  understand  the  importance  of  education. 

That  is  wTiy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying,  based  upon  our  experi- 
ence with  the  medical  programs,  based  upon  our  experience  in 
terms  of  getting  private  sector  involvement,  private  citizen  involve- 
ment now,  financial  involvement,  that  I  really  hope  that  you  will 
craft  a  program  like  this  that  sets  up  a  national  foundation  model 
that  with  Federal  seed  money,  voluntary  private  and  State  Govern- 
ment contributions,  will  stretch  your  money,  target  it  to  quality, 
target  it  to  excellence.  And  I  think  we  can  break  out  of  this  cycle 
in  our  country  in  which  a  growing  number  of  our  best  and  bright- 
est students  simply  rule  out  going  into  education  completely. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  thank  Senator 
Boren  for  hi?  being  here  today  and  sharing  with  us  his  ideas.  I 
think  his  suggestion  is  very  intriguing  and  that  we  ought  to  seri- 
ously consider  it  as  we  look  at  ways  to  improve  teaching  quality, 
learning  experiences  for  our  Nation's  students  and  teachers. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  and  talking  to  us,  Senator. 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you,  Senator  Cochran. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

I  also  think  we  are  going  to  hav*-  fo  mesh  some  things  around 
here,  frankly.  I,  with  the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues,  have  been 
able  to  get  a  modest  move  in  that  direction.  We  have  what  we  call 
Paul  Douglas  scholarships  that  are  available.  We  gave  out  5,000 
this  year  to  the  top  10  percent.  They  have  to  teach.  It  is  $5,000  a 
year.  They  have  to  teach  2  years. 

I  do  not  see  any  overlapping,  frankly. 

Senator  Boren.  No.  It  is  very  complementary,  I  think. 

Senator  Simon.  I  think  so. 

I  will  be  introducing  a  bill  Tuesday  that  also  addresses  another 
problem.  Ten  years  from  now  one-third  of  the  students  in  our 
schools,  elementary  and  secondary,  will  be  minority  students. 

Senator  Boren.  Right. 

Senator  Simon.  But  if  the  present  trends  continue,  only  5  percent 
of  the  teachers  will  be  minority  teachers.  Then  what  you  do  is,  you 
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deal  with  this  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  teaching,  which  I 
think  is  just  absolutely  essential. 

If  I  can  just  give  an  illustration  that  both  you  and  the  chairman 
can  understand,  we  get  all  these  invitations  to  speak.  Most  of  them 
we  have  to  turn  down  because  we  have  other  commitments.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  some  friend  will  approach  you  and  say:  Six 
months  from  now,  9  month  from  now,  can  you  speak  somewhere? 
And  because  he  is  a  good  friend,  why,  you  agree.  Well,  I  had  a 
friend  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scholl  College  of 
Podiatry.  He  said:  "Will  you  speak  at  the  commencement  6  months 
from  now?  So  I  agreed  to  speak  at  the  commencement.  All  of  a 
sudden,  it  is  one  week  away  and  I  have  got  to  speak  at  the  Scholl 
College  of  Podiatry.  I  had  never  been  to  a  foot  doctor  in  my  life.  I 
do  not  know?  anything  about  it.  I  started  reading  up  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  foot  doctor  and  everything  else.  I  found  out  some- 
thing, and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  in  Oklahoma  and  Rhode  Island, 
too.  I  discovered  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  our  standards  are 
much  higher  for  those  who  handle  our  feet  than  for  those  who 
handle  our  children. 

You  know,  it  really  says  something  about  our  priorities. 

One  other  problem  that  none  of  these  bills  really  deals  with— 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  deal  with  this.  I  talked  to  a  group  of 
school  administrators.  One  of  the  questions  I  ask  every  time  is: 
How  many  of  you,  if  you  could  make  the  same  money,  would  be 
teaching  rather  than  serving  as  administrators?  Half  the  hands  go 
up. 

The  only  way  a  teacher  can  move  ahead  economically  is  to  get 
out  of  the  field  of  teaching. 
Senator  Boren.  Right. 

Senator  Simon.  Something  is  wrong  there.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
deal  with  that. 

You  are  a  man  who  has  reflected  on  these  things.  Do  you  have 
any  idea? 

Senator  Boren.  I  thi^k  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  do,  one  of 
the  things  I  have  urged  m  our  State  that  has  not  been  done,  is  that 
this  also  encourages  a  continually  growing  sector  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministrative overhead.  You  do  not  have  a  way  of  rewarding  a  good 
teacher  with  salary,  so  what  do  you  do?  You  create  another  vice 
principal's  position,  another  assistant  superintendent's  position. 
And  before  we  know  it,  a  larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  budget  in 
education  is  going  into  administrative  overhead  and  not  into  direct 
classroom  instruction. 

So,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  can  do  is  to  slow  this  trend. 
I  have  urged  in  our  State  that  we  do  a  survey  of  administrative 
overhead  costs.  When  we  start  allocating  the  State  funds  to  dis- 
tricts, wc  reward  districts  with  lower  administrative  costs  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  budgets  going  into  classroom  instruc- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  encourage  more  of  the 
money  to  go  into  teachers'  salaries. 

Also  what  it  will  do,  it  will  encourage  less  differential  in  salaries 
between  those  people  really  in  the  classroom  and  those  people  per- 
forming administrative  tasks.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  for  your  finest 
teacher  in  the  classroom  to  be  receiving  maybe  a  fourth  of  the 
salary  in  a  year's  time  that  one  of  your  middle-range  administra- 
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live  people  in  f>e  sysrem  is  receiving.  So,  I  think  we  have  to  put 
some  incentives  in. 

I  would  urge  this.  I  go  back  to  these  students  that  we  are  think- 
ing about  in  terms  of  the  portion  of  the  best  and  brightest  into  the 
profession.  And  I  go  back;  we  have  enough  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents in  the  bottom  half  of  the  class  going  into  teaching.  What  we 
have  to  do  Is  get  interest  in  the  students  in  the  top  10  or  20  per- 
cent, or  the  top  fourth,  going  into  teaching. 

How  do  we  do  that?  Those  students— and  this  is  what  worries 
me,  as  you  look  at  the  bills  before  you,  this  is  the  reason  I  am  wor- 
ried about,  say,  only  giving  a  $16,000  max  grant  over  2  years. 
These  students  can  do  anything.  They  are  going  to  be  confronted 
the  day  they  graduate.  They  can  probably  go  out  and  go  into  pri- 
vate industry  and  earn  $10,000  a  year  more,  at  least  in  starting  sal- 
aries—these are  the  best  and  brightest  students— than  they  can 
going  int  o  teachirg. 

In  order  to  really  balance  that  off,  you  have  to  make  the  grant 
large  enough.  They  can  go  to  any  college  university,  in  essence, 
free.  That  becomes  a  very  strong  incentive.  Even  these  best  and 
brightest  students  who  can  go  out  and  have  high  starting  salaries, 
they  do  noc  like  to  go  out  with  all  the  debt  hanging  ove-  Jiem.  So, 
I  think  that  if  you  are  really  going  to  make  the  system  i*ork,  it  is 
going  to  heve  to  be  bold.  It  cannot  be  a  partial  step  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  that  is  still  going  to  leave  them  mainly  with  loans 
hanging  over  their  head.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  bold  enough  to  in 
essence  pick  the  best.  Say  that  we  are  going  to  send  you  free,  in 
essence,  to  any  college  or  university  in  the  country  where  you  want 
to  attend  and  can  get  in.  And  then  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  real 
requirement  of  teaching  and  giving  back  when  you  get  out.  That  is 
how  you  are  going  to  make  your  contribution  back. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  bold.  i  think  if  we  ju3t  do  it  halfway,  that 
is  not  going  to  be  enough  for  those  extra  15  hands,  in  my  example, 
to  go  up  among  the  best  and  brightest  students.  We  have  to  do  it  in 
a  wav  that  really  does  reach  those  students  who  have  alJ  of  these 
other  career  options.  So  I  would  urge  you  as  you  look  at  it,  do  not 
close  out  the  private  sector,  but  also  be  bold  enough  in  terms  of  tar- 
geting the  money,  large  sums  of  money  even,  in  order  to  give,  in 
essence,  free  higher  edacation  to  those  really  best  and  brightest 
students. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will  tip  the  scales  L  terms  of 
getting  a  significant  number  of  them  over  into  teaching  as  a 
career. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us,  Senator 
Boren. 

Senator  Boren.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Your  testimony  was  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Haynes,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience  and  willing- 
ness f  c  stand  aside  for  this  period  of  time.  We  are  very  glad  to  wel- 
come you  as  Assistant  Secretaiy  for  Posteecondary  Education.  I  am 
sorry  that  Secretary  Cavazos  could  not  be  here  beca,  of  other  ob- 
ligations. We  are  delighted  that  he  sent  you,  who  has  much  of  the 
responsibility  in  this  area,  in  his  place. 

We  welcome  your  testimony. 
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Finally,  a  very  special  welcome  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  Rhode  Island,  Troy  Earhart.  Dr.  Earhart  and  I  have  worked 
together  on  many  issues  and  I  look  forward  to  his  remarks  today. 

I  hope  you  will  introduce  your  colleagues. 

STATMKNTS  OF  DR.  LEONARD  L.  HAYNES,  III,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  JACK  MACDONALD,  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION,  AND  DR.  ELIZABETH  A.  ASHBURN,  SENIOR  RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATE  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  Haynes.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  my  colleagues  who  are  joining  im  here 
this  morning  First  we  have  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementa 
ry  and  Secondary  Education,  Dr  Jack  MacDonald. 

Senator  Pell.  Could  you  hold  the  mike  a  little  closer  to  you? 

Senator  Simon  I  think  we  hava  got  one  of  these  wavering  mikes 
like  you  had.  You  want  to  switch  mikes  there. 

Mr.  Haynes.  Also,  to  my  far  left  is  Dr.  Elizabeth  Ashburn,  who  is 
the  Senior  Research  Associate  in  the  Office  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  mike  really  is  not  working 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  on  and  off. 

Senator  Pell.  I  know  that  my  mikes  did  not  work  here. 
Mr.  Haynes.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Senator  Pell.  That  is  fine. 

Mr  Haynes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  S.  1675,  the  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Act,  and  S.  1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
my  remarks  and  submit  a  longer  statement  for  the  record. 

Senator  Pell.  That  will  be  excellent.  We  will  put  it  in  full  in  the 
recoru. 

Mr.  Haynes.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

To  begin,  I  must  convey  to  the  subcommittee  the  department 
opposition  to  both  of  these  bills  because  they  either  address  prob- 
lems we  do  not  agree  exist  or  they  fail  to  recognize  the  extensive 
and  pervasive  Federal  efforts  already  in  place  to  address  the  prob- 
lems that  do  exist. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Bush  and  the  governors  announced 
six  national  education  goals  that  will  improve  the  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  youth.  Reaching  these  goals  will  not  be  easy.  As  the 
President  and  the  governors  emphasized  in  their  statement,  funda- 
mental changes  must  occur,  including  reorienting  our  schools  to 
focus  on  results,  giving  teachers  and  principals  more  discretion  in 
decision  making,  and  providing  a  way  for  gifted  professionals  who 
want  to  teach  to  do  so  through  alternative  certification  avenues. 
With  talented  and  qualified  teachers  dedicated  to  excellehce,  there 
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is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  succeed  in  achieving  these  na- 
tional goals.  . 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cavazos  are  strongly  committed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  America's  schools.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  $400  million  is  his  fiscal  year  1991  budget,  an 
increase  of  38  percent  over  fiscal  year  1990,  for  Federal  programs 
that  support  teacher  training. 

Secretary  Cavazos  announced  last  week  that  he  will  be  appoint- 
ing a  special  advisor  for  teacher  education  whose  responsibilities 
will  be  to  serve  as  the  Secretary's  liaison  to  the  education  commu- 
nity on  teaching  issues  and  to  coordinate  teacher  education  activi- 
ties throughout  the  department. 

Let  me  also  stress  that  Secretary  Cavazos  is  reviewing  Title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  "Educator  Recruitment,  Retention,  and 
Development,"  so  that  he  can  offer  substantive  suggestions  to  the 
Congress  on  this  and  other  ke>  issues  during  the  upcoming  1991  re- 
authorization of  that  act.  We  believe  that  reauthorization  is  the  ap- 
propriate opportunity  to  consider  changes  in  Federal  support  for 
teacher  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  opposes  enactment  S.  1675  and 
S.  1676.  Our  opposition  to  these  bills  is  based  upon  the  following 
concerns. 

No.  1,  the  bills  seek  to  address  a  problem  that  we  do  not  believe 
exists,  i.e.,  a  general  shortage  of  teachers. 

No.  2.  they  duplicate  many  existing  Federal  programs. 

No.  3,  they  fail  to  take  account  of  a  number  of  efforts  currently 
being  pursued  across  the  country  by  States,  local  school  districts, 
universities,  the  business  community  and  others. 

No.  4,  they  authorize  a  host  of  already-tried,  retread  programs 
that  offer  no  coherent  vision  to  address  the  key  issues  of  the  profes- 
sional teacher  development. 

A  number  of  the  programs  that  would  be  authorized  by  these 
bills  are  premised  on  the  fear  that  our  Nation  is  facing  a  shortage 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  While  certain  short- 
ages may  occur  in  certain  States  or  local  areas  in  certain  fields  and 
an  underrepresentation  jf  minorities,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an 
overall  teacher  shortage  now,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  will 
likely  be  one  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  that  the  number 
of  teachers  needed  will  vary  during  the  1990s,  depending  on  grade 
levels,  but  that  no  overall  teacher  shortage  will  exist. 

Alternative  teacher  certification  programs  have  achieved  enor- 
mous success  in  attracting  highly  qualified  teachers  in  a  number  of 
States.  New  Jersey  turned  a  statewide  shortage  of  teachers  into  a 
surplus  in  just  5  years  through  alternative  certification.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  New  Jersey  program,  21  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants have  been  minorities,  a  significantly  higher  level  of  minority 
participation  than  among  the  general  teaching  pool. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  key  strategies  laid  out  in  each  of  these 
proposed  bills  is  to  attract  additional  teachers  by  awarding  grants 
and  providing  loan  forgiveness  in  return  for  a  teaching  commit- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  years  The  Department  opposes  this 
because  it  would  expose  the  Federal  Government  to  major  cost 
risks  without  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  draw  into 
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teaching  those  who  would  not  have  entered  the  profession  anvwaj 
Indeed,  States  have  reported  that  such  strategies  are  general! v  in- 
effective in  increasing  the  pool  of  teachers. 

Thus,  we  oppose  these  approaches  even  if  we  believed  a  general 
shortage  were  looming. 

The  other  major  premise  of  these  bills  is  the  need  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  teachers.  Currently  many  schools  operate  on 
an  industrial  model  of  schooling,  everybody  memorizes  the  correct 
answers  for  responses  to  multiple  choice  tests.  Many  teachers  have 
learned  this  way  throughout  their  own  K-12  and  postsecondary  ex- 
perience, and  they  often  teach  in  the  same  manner.  This  approach 
must  be  fundamentally  revamped.  These  bills,  however,  show  no 
indication  that  anything  more  than  business  as  usual  is  necessary 

We  believe  the  emphasis  of  these  bills  on  general  teacher  recruit- 
men4-  tends  to  obscure  and  shift  the  focus  from  more  immediate 
and  central  issues:  improving  the  quality  of  teaching,  increasing 
the  number  of  effective  minority  teachers  employed  in  our  schools, 
and  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  skills  of  teachers  in 
specific  areas,  such  as  rnath,  science,  special  education,  bilingual 
education,  and  teachers  for  urban  areas  especially  for  those  in  the 
inner  city. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  President  has  requested  $400  mil- 
ion  in  fiscal  year  1991  for  11  Department  of  Education  programs 
that  support  teacher  training.  Other  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Science  foundation  also  administer  programs  affecting  teachers. 
Ihese  bills  that  we  are  considering  today  would  authorize  a 
number  of  new  programs  that  would  duplicate  or  overlap  what  can 
already  been  carried  out  under  existing  law. 

The  department  currently  administers  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove teaching  in  mathematics  and  science,  special  education  and 
bilingual  education,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  teachers,  includ- 
ing minority  teachers,  in  those  fields.  I  have  attached  an  addendum 
to  my  testimony  outlining  the  programs,  Mr.  Chairman. 

State  _nd  lonl  governments,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  the  private  sector  have  also  been  working  on  ways  to  improve 
the  quality  of  teaching  and  to  attract  more  highly  qualified  minori- 
ty teachers  and  teachers  in  special  fields. 

At  present,  46  States  require  tebts  of  minimum  competency  for 
new  teachers,  but  only  three  have  applied  them  to  incumbent 
teachers,  and  the  tests  are  not  sufficiently  rigorous.  However 
states  and  universities  are  also  taking  steps  to  upgrade  the  cur- 
riculum in  our  colleges  of  education  and  improve  teacher  testing. 

We  are  also  seeing  a  number  of  impressive  efforts  that  will  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  attractive,  especially  the  movement 
toward  site-based  management.  There  are  also  under  way  a 
number  of  Federal,  State  and  local  programs  to  provide  the  inserv- 
lce  education  and  induction  assistance  needed  to  enhance  teacher 
performance  and  teacher  professionalism. 

A  diversity  of  site-based  efforts  now  under  way  hold  much  great- 
er promise  of  real  improvement  than  an  elaborate  nationwide 
system  of  academies  that  do  not  operate  at  the  school  le/el,  where 
change  must  occur. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  key 
recommendations  for  improving  the  quality  of  teacheis  that  Secre- 
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tary  Cavazos  outlined  in  a  speech  before  the  AACTE  last  week. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  the  Secretary's  speech  into  the  record. 

The  Secretary  made  the  following  key  points: 

One,  institutions  of  higher  education  should  participate  fully  in 
the  restructuring  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Two,  States  must  work  with  colleges  of  education  to  create  great- 
er flexibility  for  teacher  training  programs  to  permit  the  innova- 
tion demanded  by  restructuring  strategies.  Toward  this  end,  the  de- 
partment will  soon  host  a  conference  entitled  Flexibility  for  Pro- 
grams to  Educate  Teachers,  to  discuss  the  need  for  innovation  and 
alternative  certification  programs. 

And,  finally,  it  is  time  for  universities  to  make  'eacher  education 
a  priority,  to  recognize  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  not  just 
the  responsibility  of  schools  of  education  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
university  mission.  The  Department  of  Education  will  sponsor  a 
conference  on  Higher  Education's  Investment  in  the  Education  of 
Teachers—this  is  tentatively  set  for  September— to  develop  strate- 
gies for  improving  higher  education's  contribution  to  the  training 
of  first-rate  teachers  for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  our  vision  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  our  schools.  Our  schools  should  be  places  where  stu- 
dents come  to  know  how  to  think  carefully  about  issues  and  ideas. 
They  should  understand  history  and  literature  and  science  and 
math,  rather  than  just  memorize  names  and  dates  and  rules.  They 
should  love  to  learn.  And  our  teachers  should  be  thinkers  and  ques- 
tion askers  and  problem  solvers  and  creators  and  lovers  of  learn- 
ing. And  they  should  believe  that  all  children  can  learn. 

While  we  share  your  goals,  we  cannot  support  either  of  these 
bills.  We  believe  the  department's  current  authority  and  proposed 
activities  to  support  and  strengthen  the  teaching  profession,  as  well 
as  State-sponsored  activities  like  choice  and  site-based  manage- 
ment, provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  better  coordinated  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I  welcome  your  questions  and 
comments.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us,  Dr. 
Haynes. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Haynes  follows:] 
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Prepare,!  c^Htemeii*     f  l^.rmri       Havnes .  TII 
MR.  CHAIRMAN  rtND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  S.  1675,,  the  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Act,,  and  S.  1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989. 
However,  I  must  convey  to  the  Subcommittee  the  Department's 
opposition  to  both  of  these  bills  because  they  either  address 
problems  we  do  not  agree  exist,  or  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
extensive  and  pervasive  Federal  efforts  already  in  place  to  address 
the  problems  that  do  exist. 

Earlier  this  veek,  President  Bush  and  the  Governors  announced  six 
national  education  goals  that  will  improve  the  opportunities  for 
all  our  youth  --  from  pre-school  to  graduate  school.  Reaching 
these  goals  will  not  be  easy,  and  as  the  President  and  the 
Governors  emphasized  in  their  statement,  fundamental  changes  must 
occur,,  including  reorienting  our  schools  to  focus  on  results, 
giving  teachers  and  principals  more  discretion  in  decision  making,, 
and  providing  a  way  for  gifted  professionals  who  want  to  teach  to 
do  so  through  alternative  certification.  with  talented  and 
qualified  teachers  dedicated  to  excellence,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
ny  mind  that  we  will  succeed  in  achieving  these  national  goals. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  Cavazos  are  strongly  committed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching  in  America's  schools.  The 
President  has  requested  $400  million  in  his  FY  1991  budget,  an 
increase  of  38  percent  over  FY  1990,  for  the  11  Federal  programs 
that  support  teacher  training.     The  request  includes   funding  for 
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his  proposed  legislative  initiatives,  that  are  part  of  S.  695,  the 
"Educational  Excellence  Act,"  which  will  assist  States  in 
developing  alternative  teacher  and  principal  certification 
programs  and  recognize  excellence  in  teaching  by  providing  cash 
awards  to  outstanding  teachers.  The  President  is  also  requesting 
$25  million  for  a  new  initiative  to  improve  the  training  of  schooJ 
principals. 

In  Chicago  last  week  Secretary  Cavazos  announced,   in  a  speech  to 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  that 
he  will  be  appointing  a  Special  Advisor  for  Teacher  Education, 
whose  responsibilities  will  be  to  sewe  as  the  Secretary's  liaison 
to  the  education  community  on  teaching  issues  and  to  coordinate 
teacher     education     activities     throughout     the     Department  of 
Education.     These  activities  are  administered  not  only  by  my  own 
Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  but  also  by  the  Offices  of  ray 
colleagues     in     Elementary     and     Secondary     Education,  Special 
Education.  Bilingual  Education,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  and 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement.      Let  me  also  stress  that 
Secretary  Cavazos  is  reviewing  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
"Educator  Recruitment,   Retention,,   and  Development,"  so  that  the 
Department  can  offer  substantive  guidance  to  the  Congress  on  this 
and  other  key  issues  during  the  upcoming  1991  reauthorization  of 
that  Act.      We  believe   that   reauthorization   is  the  appropriate 
opportunity  to  consider  changes   in  Federal  support   for  teacher 
education. 
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The  Department  of  Education  opposes  enactment  of  S.   1675  and  S. 
1676.    As  a  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  significantly 
improve  the  current  Federal  effort  to  strengthen  the  teaching 
profession,  nor  would  they  improve  the  effectiveness  of  teaching 
in  our  schools.     Our  opposition  to  these  bills  i.  based  upon  the 
following  concerns:     (l)  The  bills  seek  to  address  a  problem  that 
we  do  not  believe  exists,  i.e.,  a  general  shortage  of  teachers; 
(2)   they  duplicate  many  existing  Federal  programs;   (3)   they  fail 
to  take  account  of  a  number  of  efforts  cur  .ntly  being  pursued 
across  the  country  by  States,  local  school  districts,  universities, 
the  business  community  and  others;,  and,   (4)  they  authorize  a  host 
of  already  tried,  retread  programs  that  offer  no  coherent  vision 
of     how    we    might    address    the    very    important     issue    of  tne 
professional  development  of  teachers. 

A  number  of  the  programs  that  would  be  authorized  by  these  bills 
are  premised  on  the  fear  that  our  nation  is  facing  a  shortage  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  We  believe  that  this 
premise,  *nd  consequently  the  bills'  emphasis  on  general  teacher 
recruitment,  is  unfounded.  While  shortage,  may  occur  in  certain 
States  or  local  areas  or  in  certain  fields,   ther.  U  no  »v>H«n.f 
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In  fact,  a  1988  survey  by  the  Association  for  School,  College  and 
University  Staffing,  Inc.,  found  that,  in  most  teaching  fields, 
supply  end  demand  are  in  balance.  While  shortages  exist  in  special 
education,  bilingual  education  and  math  and  science  education, 
these  problems  are  already  addressed  by  existing  federal  Programs. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts  that  the 
number  of  teachers  needed  will  vary  during  the  1990>s,  depending 
on  grade  levels,  but  that  no  overall  teacher  shortage  will  exist. 

Further  analysis  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Information 
(NCEI)  indicates  that  the  teacher  pool  is  broader  than  some  would 
lead  you  to  believe.  NCEI  surveyed  school  districts  about  their 
applicants  for  teaching  positions  for  the  fall  of  1988  and  found 
that  nearly  half  of  the  applicants  came  from  pools  other  than 
rocent  college  graduates  fully  certified  to  teach.  They  included 
former  teachers  seeking  full-time  teaching  positions,  midcareer 
changers  seeking  to  becoce  teachers,  and  retirees  sacking  teaching 
}obs.  A  survey  of  State  offices  responsible  for  issuing  teaching 
certificates  revealed  that  persons  from  among  these  non-traditional 
groups  were  increasingly  applying  for  certificates  to  teach. 

In  recent  years,  declining  elembntary  and  secondary  enrollments 
have   been   accompanied   by   increases    in  the   number   of  teachers, 
especially  at  the  elementary  school  level.     Moreover,   there  is  a 
growing    pool    of    college    students    interested    in    entering  the 
teaching  profession.      In  1987,    8.1   percent  of  college  freshman 
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expressed  an  interest  in  a  teaching  career,  up  from  a  20-year  low 
of  4.7  percent  in  1982. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Sibyl  Jacobson,  Vice-President  of  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  company  and  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Foundation,  a  witness  at  your  hearing  on  the  teaching  profession 
last  week,  cited  a  Harris  poll  of  teachers,  which  in  1989  indicated 
that  67  percent  of  America's  public  school  teachers  say  they  would 
advise  a  young  person  to  pursua  a  career  in  teaching,  compared  with 
only  45  percent  who  would  have  done  so  in  1984. 

We  are  also  especially  optimistic  about  the  ability  of  recent  State 
and  local  programs  to  attract  highly  qualified  teaching  candidates 
into  the  field  through  non-traditional  channels.  As  you  may  know, 
alternative  teacher  certification  programs  have  been  a  major 
success  in  a  number  of  states.  New  Jersey  turned  a  statewide 
shortage  of  teachers  into  a  surplus  in  just  five  years  through 
alternative  certification.  The  average  score  of  these  new 
candidates  on  the  National  Teachers  Examination  is  sicni f icantly 
higher  than  for  those  receiving  certification  via  the  usual  route. 
In  1988,  the  New  Jersey  Provisional  Teacher  Program  accounted  for 
29  percent  of  the  new  teachers  entering  the  State's  public  schools. 

Similarly,  that  program  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  attracting 
significantly  more  math,  science,  and  minority  teachers,  since  the 
inception  of  the  New  Jersey  program    21  percent  of  the  participants 
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have  been  minorities,  a  significantly  higher  level  of  minority 
participation  than  among  the  general  teaching  pool. 

Also,  evidence  of  the  high  motivation  of  these  teachers  is  found 
in  the  low  proportion  of  those  provisional  teachers  leaving  their 
)obs  in  the  first  y;ar  —  only  4  percent  in  1987-88,  compared  with 
16  percent  of  the  regularly  certified  first-yeir  teachers  in  the 
State.  Improving  retention  rates  will  also  increase  the  supply  of 
teachers . 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  key  strategies  laid  cut  in  these  proposed 
bills  is  to  attract  additional  teachers  by  awarding  grants  and 
providing  loan  forgiveness  in  return  for  a  teaching  commitment  for 
a  limited  number  of  years.  The  Department  opposes  this  because  it 
would  expose  the  Federal  Government  to  major  cost  risks  without  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  draw  into  teaching  those  who 
would  not  have  entered  the  profession  anyway.  Indeed,  States  have 
reported  that  such  strategies  are  genarally  ineffective  m 
increasing  the  pool  of  teachers.  Thus,  wo  would  oppose  these 
approaches  even  if  we  believed  a  general  shortage  were  looming. 

The  ether  ma:  or  premise  of  these  bills  is  the  need  for  the 
professional  development  of  teachers.  There  is  an  extraordinary 
need  for  improvement  in  this  area.  This  critical  need  emerges  from 
our  expectation  that  both  new  and  experienced  teacners  should 
foster  learning  for  students  from  diverse  cultures  and  to  educate 
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these  students  to  think.  These  are  new  expectations  for  our 
teachers  and  schools,  demanded  by  the  nation's  business  community 
and  by  general  economic  concerns  for  the  country. 

Currently,,  many  schools  operate  on  an  industrial  model  of 
schooling:  everybody  memorizes  the  "correct  answers"  for  responses 
to  multiple-choice  tests.  Many  teachers  have  learned  this  way 
throughout  their  own  K-12  and  postsecondary  experience,,  and  they 
are  typically  prepared  to  teach  in  this  same  manner.  This  approach 
to  education  must  be  fundamentally  re-vairped.  These  bills, 
however,  show  no  indication  that  anything  more  than  "business  as 
usual"  is  necessary. 

Critical  problems  exist  for  the  teaching  profession  and  for 
effective  teaching  in  our  schools.  But  these  problems  have  not 
been  we  11 -conceived  by  the  programs  in  these  bills.  We  have 
evidence  from  the  past  that  adding  programs  here  and  there  does  not 
solve  the  complex  problems  we  face  today. 

We  believe  the  emphasis  of  S.  1675  and  S.  1676  on  general  teacher 
recruitment  tends  to  obscure  and  shift  the  focus  from  more 
immediate  and  central  issues  —  improving  the  quality  of  teaching, 
increasing  the  number  of  effective  minority  teachers  employed  in 
our  schools,,  and  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  skills  of 
teachers  in  specific  areas,,  such  as  math,  science,  special 
education,   and  bilingual    education,    and   teachers   in   the  inner 
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cities.     These  issues  are  already  being  addressed,  both  through 
number  of  currently  funded  Federal  programs  and,  often  mnovatively 
and  creatively,  through  the  efforts  of  States,   school  districts,, 
and  the  private  secto^. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  President  has  requested  $400  million 
in  FY  1991  for  11  Department  of  Education  programs  that  support 
teacher  training,  and  I  have  added  an  addendum  to  my  testimony 
which  outlines  these  programs.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  also  administer  programs  affecting 
teachers.  S.  '675  and  S.  1676  would  authorize  a  number  of  new 
programs  that  would  duplicate  or  overlap  what  can  already  be 
carried  out  under  existing  law. 

The  Department  currently  administers  programs  designed  to  improve 
teaching  in  mathematics  and  science,  special  education,  and 
bilingual  education,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  teachers, 
including  minority  teachers,  in  those  fields.  We  administer 
student  financial  assistance  programs,  which  can  be  used  by 
potential  teachers,  and  various  scholarship  and  fellowship 
programs.  We  also  administer  programs  designed  to  improve  teaching 
in  general.  Let  me  mention  a  few  specific  examples  of  the  Federal 
programs  already  underway: 

o    The  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 
(FIRST)    was  created   by   Congress   less   than   two   years  ago  to 
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improve  educational  opportunities  for  elementary  and  socondary 
school  teachers  and  students  and  has  broad  authority  to  support 
activities  to  improve  teaching  and  increase  the  number  and 
quality  of  minority  teachers.  FIRST,  as  well  as  the  Fund  for 
Innovation  ln  Edu-ation,  also  established  two  years  ago,  could 
also  be  used  to  demonstrate  school-based  management  strategies 
and  the  effects  of  reducing  class  sizea.. 

Our  largest  teacher  training  program,  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Program,,  for  which  the 
President  has  requested  $230  million  in  FY  1991,  a  70  percent 
increase  over  FY  1990,  makes  financial  assistance  available  tc 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  v,nd  other  entities  to 
improve  the  skills  of  teachers  and  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  science.  School  districts  are  also 
encouraged  to  use  these  funds  to  recruit  or  retrain  minorities 
as  science  and  math  teachers. 

The  new  Mid-career  Teacher  Training  program  will  help 
universities  design  and  implement  flexible  programs  to  help 
those  with  baccalaureate  degrees  and  job  experience  in 
professions  ether  than  classroom  teaching  to  make  crreer  changes 
into  teaching. 

The  Christa  McAulitfe  Fellowships  finance  sabbaticals  for 
outstanding  teachers  to  pursue  projects  to  improve  teaching. 
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o  Other  programs  include  special  education  personnel  development 
($71  million  proposed  for  FY  1991),  bilingual  education  training 
grants  ($31.9  million),  and  the  Paul  Douglas  Teacher 
Scholarships  ft  14 . 9  million) . 

States  also  have  the  autnonty  to  use  Chapter  2  block  grants, 
vocational  education  State  grants,  adult  education  State  grants, 
and  drug-free  schools  State  grants  for  teacher  training  programs. 
The  Department  makes  assistance  available  for  teacher  training 
through  the  regional  education  laboratories,  and  we  support  an 
extensive  network  of  national  research  and  development  centers,  the 
clearinghouses  of  the  ERJC  system,  and  various  data  colle^ion 
activities,  all  designed  to  cast  light  on  important  teaching 
issues. 

My  point  in  reciting  all  of  these  programs,  Mr.  Chairman  is  that 
under  current  Federal  law,  we  can  now  undertake  almost  any  kind  of 
new  initiative  or  test  any  kind  of  theory  about  what  will  "attract 
and  train  potential  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession. «  The 
point  is,,  however,  that  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  direction 
that  must  be  taken.  We  need  to  target  our  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

States  and  local  government  lnrcitutions  of  higher  education,  and 
the  private  sector  have  also  been  working  to  improve  the  quality 
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of  teaching  and  to  attract  highly  qualified  minority  teachers  an£ 
teachers  in  special  fields. 

In  California,,  minority  participation  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  Districts'  Intern  Program  has  grown  to  35  percent.  Several 
schools  of  education  also  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  sponsor 
alternative  teacher  preparation  programs  of  their  own.  Glassboro 
State,  Memphis  State,,  and  Arkansas-Little  Rock,  among  others,  have 
created  high  quality  programs  for  "career-switchers"  and  mothers 
re-entering  the  work  force. 

At  present,,  46  States  require  tests  of  minimum  competency  for  new 
teachers,  but  only  three  have  applied  them  to  incumbent  teachers,, 
and  the  tests  are  not  sufficiently  rigorous.  However,  States  and 
universities  are  also  taking  steps  to  upgrade  the  curriculum  in  our 
colleges  of  education  and  improve  testing  of  teachers. 

Grambling  State  University  turned  around  its  teacher  education 
program  by  raising  admission  standards  and  by  requiring  education 
ma)ors  to  have  a  concentration  in  another  academic  field.  The 
school  also  developed  workshops  to  help  students  improve  math  and 
writing  skills,  and  revised  its  curriculum  to  ensure  coverage  of 
all  areas  tested  by  the  certification  exam.  While  the  size  of  each 
graduating  class  dropped  from  150  to  50,  three  times  as  many 
students  are  ready  to  enter  the  teaching  force  upon  graduation, 
because   virtually   all    of   them   now   pass    the   Louisiana  teacher 
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certification  exam,  compared  with  only  a  10  percent  success  rate 
for  Grambling  students  on  the  exam  in  the  late  1970' s. 

To  make  the  teacher  job  market  more  flexible  and  to  reach  the  best 
people,  seven  States  in  the  Northeast  have  just  agreed  to  implement 
a  regional  certificate,  which  would  facilitate  an  applicants1  move 
from  one  State  to  another  without  his  or  her  having  to  take  a 
battery  of  exams  to  be  recertified.  New  York  and  the  six  New 
England  States,  can  now  serve  largely  as  one  job  market.  The  Chief 
State  School  Officers  of  these  seven  states,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department-funded  regional  education  laboratory  and  the  private 
sector,  have  been  working  on  a  publication,  Thft  Northea&.^ojafflOJl 
Vflrket  Study,  which  is  designed  to  depict  both  the  State  and  the 
regional  supply  of  teachars  by  area  of  instructional  specialization 
for  each  New  England  State  and  New  York. 

An  additional  component  of  the  study  will  indicate  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  are  in  the  pre-serv*ce  pipeline  to 
replace  teachers  who  are  leaving  their  positions  for  retirement  or 
other  reasons  The  Department  would  like  to  see  more  certification 
reciprocity  among  States,  and  the  President's  proposed  alternative 
certification  program  includes  authority  for  States  to  use  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

We  are  also  seeing  a  number  of  impressive  efforts  that  will  make 
the  teaching  profession  nore  attr-.ctive,   especially  the  movement 
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toward  school-based  management.  Greatly  enhanced  responsibility 
of  teachers,  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  coupled  with  higher 
salary  scales,  will  help  attract  the  kind  of  top  professionals 
necessary  to  lead  our  education  recovery.  There  are  also  underway 
a  number  of  Federal,  State,,  and  Local  programs  to  provide  the 
mservice  education  and  induction  assistance  needed  to  enhance 
teacher  performance  and  teacher  professionalism.  In  addition  to 
activities  supported  with  existing  Federal  program  funds,  there  are 
a  variety  of  State  activities  underway  and  joint  efforts  between 
school  districts  and  higher  education. 

For  example,  there  are  Theodore  Sizer's  Coalition  of  Essential 
Schools,  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Comer  with  elementary  schools,  the 
Chelsea  Schools  partnerships  with  Boston  University,  and  now  the 
professional  development  schools  being  encouraged  by  the  Holmes 
Group,  at  AFT,,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  among  others.  We 
know  that  genuine  continuing  education  of  teachers  must  be  part  of 
the  regular  life  of  a  school.  A  diversity  of  school-based  efforts 
such  as  those  now  underway  hold  much  greater  promise  of  real 
improvement  than  an  elaborate  nationwide  system  of  academies  that 
do  not  operate  at  the  school-level  where  change  must  occur. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  five 
recommendations  for  improving  the  quality  of  teachers  that 
Secretary  Cavazos  outlined  before  the  AACTE  last  week,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  full  text  of 
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the  Secretary's  speech  into  the  record. 

o  First,  institutions  of  higher  education  should  participate  fully 
in  the  restructuring  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
With  truly  collaborative  efforts  they  can  provide  invaluable 
assistance  to  schools  and  districts  engaged  in  restructuring, 
which  will  certainly  strengthen  the  professional ism  of  teachers. 
At  the  same  time,  they  can  become  better  informed  about  the 
professional  development  needs  of  teachers. 

o  Second,  States  must  work  with  colleges  of  education  to  create 
greater  flexibility  for  teacher  training  programs.  What  we  need 
are  consistent  requirements  flexible  enough  to  permit  tne 
innovation  demanded  by  restructuring  strategies.  Toward  this 
end,  the  Department  of  Education  will  soon  h  t  a  conference  on 
Flexibility  for  Programs  to  Edueaf  Teachers,  to  which  we  will 
invite  Governors,  Chief  State  School  Officers,  and  key  players 
in  teacher  education  to  discuss  the  need  for  innovation  and  for 
alternative  certification  programs. 

o  Third,  faculty  members  in  education  and  in  liberal  arts  must 
provide  a  rigorous  curriculum  that  will  result  in  outstanding 
graduates.  Recent  findings  by  the  National  Center  for  Research 
on  Teacher  Education  show  that  teachers  need  to  know  not  only 
the  "what"  and  "how"  of  their  subjects,  but  also  how  to  deal 
with  the  "why"  questions  that  students  ask. 
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o  Fourth,  research-based  knowledge  must  be  incorporated 
efficiently  into  teacher  education  programs,  with  an  emphasis 
on  higher-order  thinking  skills  and  on  meeting  the  needs  of  at- 
risk  youth.  The  Department  will  continue  to  support  this  effort 
through  its  funding  of  national  research  centers. 

o  Finally,  it  is  time  for  universities  to  make  teacher  education 
a  priority,  to  recognize  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  not 
just  the  responsibility  of  schools  of  education,  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  university  mission.  The  Department  of  Education 
will  sponsor  a  conference  on  Higher  Education's  Investment  in 
the  Education  of  Teachers,  tentatively  set  for  September,  to 
develop  strategies  for  improving  higher  education's  contribution 
to  the  training  of  first-rate  teachers  for  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  our  vision  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  our  schools.  Our  schools  should  be  places  where 
students  come  to  know  how  to  think  carefully  about  issues  and 
ideas.  They  should  understand  history  and  literature  and  science 
and  math  —  rather  than  just  memorize  names  and  dates  and  rules. 
They  should  love  to  learn.  And  our  teachers  should  be  thinkers  and 
question-askers  and  problem-solvers  and  creators  and  lovers  of 
learning,  and  they  should  believe  that  aXL  children  can  learn.  I 
do  not  think  that  these  bills  will  achieve  this  vision. 
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I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
presentation.  We  share  the  same  worthy  goal  —  assuring  maximum 
opportunity  for  our  children,  America's  most  precious  resource. 
However,  while  we  share  your  goals,  we  cannot  support  either  of 
these  bills.  We  believe  the  Department's  current  authorized  and 
proposed  activities  to  support  and  strengthen  the  teaching 
profession,  as  well  as  Stata-sponsored  activities  like  choice  and 
school-based  management,  provide  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
coordinated  approach  to  addressing  the  needs  of  the  teaching 
profession.  My  colleagues  and  I  welcome  your  questions  and 
comments .     Thank  you. 
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The  greet  aajority  of  activities  provided  for  in  S    1675  end  S    1676  are 
alreedy  authorized  (and.  in  seny  cases,  ere  elreedy  being  carried  out)  under 
exietin^  Depertaenc  of  Education  prograae     A  prograa-by-prograa  listing 
follows 

Excellence  In 
Teaching  Act 
S.  1673 

Existing 
Proarans 

Title  I 

Teecher  Corps 
Senior  Teacher  Corps 

Student  Financial  Assistance 
Programs 

Christa  McAu~iffe  Fellowships 

Title  II 

Professional  Development 
Acedeaies 

LEAD,  F.isenhower  Mathematics 
end  Science  Education; 
Pro  f es z iona 1  Deve lopment 
Resource  Centers  (unfunded) 

Title  III 

Minority  Teecher  Recruitment 

Eisenhower  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education;  Douglas 
Teecher  Scholarships;  Harris 

CI  r  m  Ht  i  a  f  a    Paa  \  \  *tw*iV)  InT.    nraHns  ra 

wiaUUALa     r  V  4>                I  L  |/«*  f*    Vlif  UUatl 

Assistance  in  Areas  of 
National  Heed,  Bilingual 

FHn^ah  4  r\r\    Tl*a  (  n4  ntf  ^TAr^C 

LQUCiCion  icainiiig  *ji«r»<.>, 
FIRST;  Speciel  Educetion 
Personnel  Development 

Title  IV 

Bilingual  Teecher  Enhencement 

Bilingual  Education: 
Educetionel  Personnel  Devel* 

nnna nf  V    Tt" a  f  n(  no    ft  e*  \fai  1  nnn*nf 
UpOVnU  |^     *  a>  a  k  1 1  k  I  Ik  vCVOlUUiaCIl^ 

end  Improvement 

Title  V 

Eerly  Childhood  Developnent 
Enhancement 

HHS -administered  early 
childhood  education 
treining  programs 

Title  VI 

Teachere  of  Children  with 
Handle eps  Enhances*  nc 

ERA  Speciel  Purpose  Funds 

Title  VII 

Matheaatics  and  Science 
Teacher  Enhancement 

Eisenhower  Mathematics 
end  Science  Education 

Title  VIII  School • Based  Manageaent/Shered 
Decision-Making  Incentive 

FIE;>  FIRST 

Title  IX 

Teecher  Recognition 

Presidential  Awards  for 
Excellence  in  Education 
(proposed) 

o 
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The  Nat  ion* L 
Teacher  Act 

S.  1676  

Title  I      Loan  Forgiveness  for  Teachers 


Title  II    Class  Size  Research  end 
Demonstration  Project 

Title  III  Model  Programs  in  Teacher 
Preparation  end  Promising 
Practices 

Title  IV    New  Careers  for  Teachers 


Existing 
Programs 

No  comparable  prograit  In 
existence . 

FIRST,  FIE;  School  College 
and  University  Partnerships 

FIE;  FIRST;  FIPSE;  School. 
College,  and  University 
Partnerships 

Eisenhower  Hath  end  Science 
Education;  Hld*career  Teacher 
Training;  Alternative 
Certification  (proposed) 


Title  V     National  Teacher  Academies  and 
and        Congressional  District  Teacher 
Title  VI  Academes 


FIE,  FIRST 
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Senator  Pell.  I  am  disappointed  and  sorry  to  see  the  administra- 
tion taking  such  a  strong  position  against  this  legislation,  which 
has  general  support  from  the  congressional  end.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  might  be  able  to  work  with  the  education  President  to  develop  a 
set  of  initiatives  that  would  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
teachers.  But  I  must  report,  just  based  on  my  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lationship now  and  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  year,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
sit  down  and  work  with  our  people  on  the  staff  level.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  you,  Dr.  Haynes,  or  any  of  us  Senators.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  way  legislation  gets  accomplished  in  motion  as  it  goes  for- 
ward is  by  the  work  of  our  respective  staffs  working  together  in 
harmony. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  set  up  a  series  of  targets  and  talk  about 
an  education  President,  but  it  is  important  that  we  work  together 
in  specifics  and  remedy  the  situation  that  exists. 

For  example,  your  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  part 
of  your  department,  estimates  we  will  need  over  two  million  teach- 
ers between  1988  and  1995.  Yet,  the  supply  of  potential  new  en- 
trants is  about  135,000  each  year.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  estimates 
of  your  own  department  are  inaccurate?  What  is  the  answer  for 
this  discrepancy? 

Mr.  Haynes.  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  think  what  we  have  seen  occur  in  the  whole  issue  of  what  is 
available  is  a  primary  change  in  where  our  teachers  are  coming 
from.  For  example,  in  1986,  80  percent  of  the  new  teachers  that 
were  employed  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  came  not  from  prepar- 
ing institutions  but  came  from  what  is  called  the  reserve  pool.  That 
is  the  pool  of  teachers  that  are  out  there  who  are  certificated,  who 
are  available  to  teach. 

We  found  a  similar  statistic  in  New  York,  where  again  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  their  teachers,  new  to  the  profession,  came 
from,  again,  the  reserve  pool. 

This  reserve  pool  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  to  be  very  closely 
studied  in  terms  of  what  is  out  there,  and  what  is  out  there  by 
level  of  specialization.  But  I  think  that  that  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence. 

There  is  also  a  discrepancy  in  terms  of  the  percentage,  the 
annual  calculation  in  terms  of  attrition.  The  NCES  said  about  6 
percent  a  year.  The  Rand  study  said  about  9  percent  a  year.  But 
again,  the  numbers  of  teachers  coming  into  the  field  are  going  to 
be  seriously  impacted  by  the  numbers  that  are  currently  available 
in  that  reserve  pool. 

Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Haynes,  your  testimony  stated  that  adequate 
Federal  programs  already  exist  on  the  problem  of  a  lack  of  minori- 
ties in  the  teaching  profession.  But  the  statistics  that  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  would  show  that  we  have  far  too  few  minority  teachers. 
How  do  you  account  for  that  fact  that  everything  is  all  right  when 
the  statistics  go  the  other  way? 

Mr.  Haynes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  indicate  that  we  do  recognize 
there  is  a  shortage  of  minority  teachers,  in  my  statement.  And  I 
feel  that  we  do  have  programs  in  place  designed  to  address  that. 
For  example,  under  the  Eisenhower  mathematics  and  science  edu- 
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cation  State  grants,  there  is  a  specific  authorization  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  use  funds  available  for  elementary  and  secondary  pro- 
grams to  recruit  and  retain  minority  teachers  to  become  science 
and  math  teachers. 

An  estimated  $45  million  will  be  spent  in  1991  for  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  educational  handi- 
capped, special  education  personnel  development  program  is  also 
supported  as  a  priority  to  train  personnel  to  serve  minorities  and 
other  special  populations.  In  addition,  the  department  is  requesting 
an  additional  $64  million,  or  an  increase  of  almost  14  million-^I 
am  sorry—for  programs  to  encourage  minority  participation  in 
graduate  programs,  including  Douglas  teacher  scholarships,  some- 
thing that  Senator  Simon  made  reference  to  a  minute  ago.  And 
also  the  Harris  graduate  fellowships  and  minority  participation  in 
graduate  education  and  graduate  assistance  in  areas  of  national 
need. 

So,  as  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  programs  and  propos- 
als that  we  are  considering  and  are  implementing  that  do  address 
this  shortage.  We  know  that  the  shortage  exists,  and  we  are  very 
concerned,  and  we  have  got  to  address  this  matter. 

Senator  Pell.  I  will  turn  to  our  ranking  minority  member,  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Haynes,  excuse  me  for  my  voice.  I  apologize. 

You  say  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers,  and 
you  gave  some  reasons  why — that  there  is  this  reserve  pool,  and  so 
forth.  What  troubles  me  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  real  shortage  of 
talented  students  who  are  going  into  teaching. 

I  spoke  last  spring  at  Oklahoma  to  the  100  students  that  had 
been  selected  by  Senator  Boren  as  the  top  students  in  Oklahoma.  I 
asked  how  many  of  them  were  planning  on  going  into  teaching.  I 
believe  two  hands  out  of  the  hundred  went  up. 

Maybe  he  gave  that  example  when  he  was  speaking.  He  followed 
through  and  asked,  if  they  had  scholarships,  how  many  would  go 
into  teaching.  And  more  hands  went  up.  I  have  not  personally  be- 
lieved that  K  was  a  lack  of  scholarships,  because  there  are  many 
scholarships  available  and  programs  that  are  going,  in  some  in- 
stances, unused.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  gone  through  a  period 
where  we  are  not  attracting  the  best  and  the  brightest  into  teach- 
ing. Part  of  it  is,  I  think,  low  salaries.  Part  of  it  is  that  we  have,  I 
think,  expected  too  much  from  teachers  other  than  just  the  skill  of 
teaching. 

I  think,  third,  we  have  as  a  Nation  diminished  the  respect  for 
the  profession  of  teaching  that  is  so  needed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  giving  a  speecn.  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
points  that  you  made  in  your  comments.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am 
cosponsoring  both  of  the  bills,  Senator  Pell's  legislation  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's,  is  not  that  I  Lgree  with  all  parts,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  very  important  for  us  to  focus  on  what  I  believe  is  a  problem. 
There  are  many  facets  to  it. 

Would  you  not  agree  that  there  is  a  lack  of  talented  students 
coming  along  who  are  entering  the  teaching  profession? 

Mr.  Haynes.  Senator  Kassebaum  and  members  of  the  committee, 
as  you  know,  the  President  and  the  governors  just  agreed  on  a  set 
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of  national  goals  designed  to  increase  and  expand  the  number  of 
high  school  students  by  the  year  2000  and  also  to  raise  the  achieve- 
ment level.  One  of  the  problems  that  we  are  having,  as  you  know, 
based  upon  the  NAEP  reports  that  we  have  issued,  the  reading  and 
writing  levels,  the  problems  that  we  are  having  with  geography,  we 
are  not  graduating  enough  students  at  the  high  school  level  who 
have  the  competencies  and  the  abilities  to  do  a  number  of  things. 
So,  as  you  indicated,  it  is  multifaceted. 

We  would  have  more  talented  people  available  for  a  variety  of 
things  if  we  could  graduate  more  of  them  at  the  high  school  level. 

I  often  say  in  my  comments  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  universi- 
ties and  colleges  to  address  remedial  education  because  they  are 
not  structured  to  do  that  As  I  go  around  the  country,  they  tell  us 
that  that  is  one  of  their  fundamental  problems,  that  students  who 
come  out  of  high  school  are  not  properly  prepared  to  do  college 
le\el  work  That  is  one  of  the  issues  that  I  think  we  have  to  keep 
before  us  The  question  of  the  shortage  has  something  to  do  with 
what  we  are  putting  out.  And  that  we  have  to  do  something  about. 

I  think  the  President  and  the  governors  have  agreed  on  a  strate- 
gy, at  least  goals  have  been  set,  and  we  have  to  work  toward 
achieving  those  goals. 

Senator  Kassebaum  Did  you  mention  some  joint  efforts  between 
school  districts  and  higher  education  to  enhance  teacher  perform- 
ance? I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  on  that  Being  a  former 
school  board  member,  I  am  interested  in  that. 

Mr  Hay  nes  Senator  Kassebaum,  we  are  very  encouraged  by 
some  of  the  late  developments  that  have  been  happening  between 
higher  education  and  local  school  districts.  Boston  University,  for 
example,  is  now  involving  itself  in  the  school  district  there  in  Mas- 
sachusetts; Chelsea,  I  think  it  is. 

I  am  just  back  from  a  couple  of  speeches  and  meetings  in  which 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  has  established  a  rela- 
tionship with  three  junior  high  schools  in  Lexington.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Toledo  in  Ohio  has  established  relationships  with  schools. 

Increasingly,  I  think,  the  higher  education  community  recognizes 
that  it  has  to  get  involved  in  this  issue.  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
mu     more  of  that. 

I  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education  we 
are  supporting  some  demonstration  grants  for  school  college  part- 
nerships So,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  response  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  They  realize  that  they  have  got  to  get  involved 
if  their  talent  pool  is  going  to  improve. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
some  of  these  initiatives  and  recognize  some  of  the  risks  that  are 
being  taken  to  be  innovative  and  see  what  works  and  what  does 
not  work. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  this  in  closing.  I  really  do  not  know  that 
we  can  correct  some  of  the  problems  with  legislation  from  Wash- 
ington. Much  of  education  is  local  and  State,  as  I  think  it  should 
be  I  would  just  like  to  give  an  example  of  what  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  for  22  years  in  elementary  education  in  Wichita  said  to  .  ,e. 
She  offers  a  very  thoughtful  analysis  of  teaching. 

She  said  that  the  school  curriculum  extends  way  beyond  the 
basics  What  the  teachers  are  being  asked  to  do,  for  instance,  today 
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as  part  of  an  intended  six-hour  teacher-pupil  instructional  time  is: 
one,  Learn  Not  to  Burn  curriculum;  international  fair;  danger 
stranger  program;  police  liaison  program;  bike  safety;  AIDS  cur- 
riculum; science  fair;  art  fair;  happy  healthy  kids  program;  consti- 
tutional contest;  world  book  writing  contest;  red  ribbon  drug-free 
walk;  mathathon;  fire  prevention  assembly;  geography  bee  contest; 
eye  screen;  ear  screen;  dental  check;  drugs;  and  so  forth.  This  is  a 
burden  that  teachers  did  not  have  to  handle  when  I  was  going 
through  school. 

I  think  if  we  are  expecting  them  u  be  all  things  to  many  differ- 
ent people,  we  are  going  to  have  to  assist  them  in  many  ways 
above  and  beyond  loading  further  burdens  on  them. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
Senator  Simon. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Haynes,  1  do  not  mean  to  pick  on  you  because  you  are  the 
messenger  bearing  the  bad  news  here.  But  I  have  to  say  the  state- 
ment is,  I  find,  a  totally  unsatisfactory  statement.  When  you  say 
that  we  are  addressing  problems  that  do  not  exist,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem in  attracting  quality  young  people  into  teaching,  that  Senator 
Kassebaum  talked  about.  And  we  should  not  pretend  that  we  do 
not  have  that  problem.  Maybe  these  bills  need  to  be  modified,  but 
we  are  just  not  going  to  drift  and  ^et  there. 

You  talk  about  the  programs  that  are  trying  to  get  minorities 
into  teaching.  I  helped  to  create  some  of  these  programs. 

Even  with  what  we  have  right  now,  10  years  from  now  one  third 
of  the  students  are  going  to  be  minority  students,  and  5  percent  of 
the  teachers  are  going  to  be  minority  teachers.  Now,  we  just  cannot 
pretend  that  that  is  not  a  problem,  that  that  does  not  exist.  And  we 
cannot  pretend  that  the  present  programs  are  going  to  solve  that 
problem. 

When  you  say  that  these  bills  offer  no  coherent  vision,  real  can- 
didly, that  is  as  good  a  summation  as  I  can  give  you  of  where  the 
Bush  administration  is  in  the  field  of  education.  There  is  no  coher- 
ent vision.  We  have  a  summit  conference  with  the  governors.  I  do 
not  know  if  anybody  has  ever  thought,  maybe  we  ought  to  have  a 
summit  conference  right  here  in  Washington,  DC,  and  get  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  Senator  Pell  and  get  the  leaders  of  Congress  in  the 
field  of  education  sitting  down  with  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  And  let  us  have  a  dream  for  this  country.  And 
let  us  do  what  we  need  to  do. 

If  you  take  the  school  lunch  program  out  of  the  education  thing, 
2  percent  of  our  budget  goes  for  education.  Is  that  adequate  in  the 
kind  of  needs  that  we  have? 

The  President  gave  a  great  State  of  the  Union  message.  He 
talked  about  education.  But  the  budget  gave  a  different  message.  It 
did  not  even  keep  up  with  inflation,  in  education. 

Authorization  is  at  40  percent  funding.  We  are  at  9  percent  fund- 
ing today. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  much,  much  better  than  we  are  doing.  I 
hope  that  you  can  take  a  message  back  to  the  Secretary  and  to  our 
friends  at  OMB— -and  I  know  that  that  is  where  a  lot  of  these  mes- 
sages come  from — that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  better  in  this 
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Nation  than  we  are  doL*g  rignt  now.  If  they  want  to  modify  this  a 
little  bit,  fine;  but  otherwise,  if  the  administration  is  not  willing  to 
come  in  and  say,  these  are  constructive  alternatives  and  this  is  the 
way  we  can  go,  then  I  think  you  are  going  to  see  Congress  just  grab 
the  ball  and  run  with  it. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  administration  sit  down 
with  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  interested  in  this  field  of  edu- 
cation and  say:  let  us  work  out  a  bipartisan  program.  That  is, 
frankly,  what  is  happening  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  much 
more;  we  are  sitting  down  with  Jim  Baker,  with  the  administration 
leaders,  and  we  are  saying:  let  us  work  things  out. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  am  giving  you  a  lecture  instead  of  asking  questions,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  that  is  the  end  of  my— let  me  just  ask  a  question. 

What  do  you  think,  Dr.  Haynes,  of  the  idea  of  having  a  summit 
conference,  not  just  with  the  governors  but  with  the  actors  right 
here  in  Washington  on  the  field  of  education? 

Mr.  Haynes.  Senator  Simon,  we  have,  I  think,  finally  recognized 
in  this  country  that  education  is  indeed  a  priority.  It  took  the 
President,  of  course,  to  raise  that  issue  at  the  summit  back  in 
Charlottesville.  And  every  American  has  a  view  on  education.  That 
is  part  of  the  problem  we  have.  There  really  are  no  correct  views. 
We  all  know  that  we  need  to  improve  in  some  way,  a  meaningful 
way,  and  that  we  have  got  to  have  full  participation. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  A's  that  I  think  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about.  The  first  A  is  access.  The  second  A  is  achievement. 
And  the  third  A,  most  important,  is  accountability. 

And  so,  in  response  to  you,  anything  we  can  do  to  address  all 
three  of  those  concerns,  of  course,  I  am  for  that. 

Senator  Simon.  It  is  a  very  diplomatic  answer.  It  did  not  answer 
my  question. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  go  back  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
President  and  say:  What  about  a  summit  conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  eduction?  And  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  put  together  something  that  really  gives  this 
Nation  a  vision.  Your  words:  no  coherent  vision.  They  describe  pre- 
cisely where  we  are  right  now  at  the  national  level  on  education.  I 
want  to  change  that. 

I  want  to  work  with  the  administration  in  changing  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  would  yield  just  a  moment? 
Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  90  percent 
of  education  funding  does  come  from  the  States.  I  think  President 
Bush  probably  had  it  about  right  when  he  met  with  the  governors, 
because,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  governors  who  really  have  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  for  education  in  their  States. 

Senator  Simon.  I  am  not  opposed  to  meeting  with  the  governors. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  present  level  of  Federal  funding  indi- 
cates what  ought  to  be  happening.  Maybe  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas  and  I  might  differ  on  that.  But  I  think  the  dream  has  to 
come  from  the  national  level.  We  need  to  have  not  just  dreams;  we 
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need  to  do  concrete  things  to  achieve  those  dreams.  And  I  do  not 
see  them  happening,  candidly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  just  to  add  that  the  idea  of  a  summit  conference, 
even  if  we  only  contribute  10  percent  or  25  percent  or  whatever  the 
figure  is,  it  would  still  be  of  value.  I  regret,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
the  working  relationship  between  the  staff  people  on  the  Hill  and 
th  administration  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  im- 
proving. It  is,  if  anything,  deteriorating. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  work  together  more  in  this  legislation  and 
not  have  each  side  at  a  distance,  as  I  think  we  have  now. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  the  statistics,  4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  goes  into  education,  2  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budgot,  which  is  not  enough. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Haynes.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  We  now  come  to  the  next  panel:  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Val  Oveson,  of  Utah—we  are  very  honored  to  have  v^u 
here— Dr.  Troy  Earhart,  commissioner  of  the  Rhode  Island  Dep«. 
ment  of  Education,  from  Providence,  and  I  am  very,  very  glad  to 
see  him,  and  thank  him  for  his  cooperation;  Mr.  John  Cooke,  presi- 
dent of  the  Disney  Channel,  who  is  doing  a  truly  excellent  job  in 
that  connection  in  Burbank,  CA,  and  is  well  known  to  the  chair- 
man; and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  director  of  the  Bay  Area  Writi  6 
Project,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  tendency  of  Senators  to  talk  at  some 
length,  our  time  is  more  limited  than  we  would  have  hoped;  so,  I 
hope  you  will  help  us  in  that  regard.  We  have  another  panel  to 
follow. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  before 
all  the  testimony  is  over.  I  just  want  to  apologize  in  advance  to  the 
witnesses.  I  wish  I  could  stay  to  hear  all  of  you.  As  an  ex-lieuten- 
ant governor,  I  particularly  welcome  the  lieutenant  governor  here. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  I  am,  too,  and 
my  apologies.  In  the  next  panel  we  have  Dr.  Jerry  Bailey,  who  is 
Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Teacher  Studies  in  Teacher  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  also  say  that  Senator  Kennedy,  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  will  not  be  here  but  wants  to  submit  questions  for  the 
record.  We  will  leave  the  record  open  for  any  of  our  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  submit  questions. 

[Responses  of  Mi.  ?<iartin  to  questions  asked  by  Senator  Kennedy 
follow:] 
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Responses       Dallas  Mart>  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Kennedy 


As  you  and  your  committee  continue  to  consider  S.1675.  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act, 
and  S.  1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act,"  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a 
question  posed  by  your  naff.  The  question  raised  was:  Would  undergraduate  students 
generally  perceive  their  scholarship  benefits  offered  through  S.1675  differently  than  they 
would  the  "loan  forgiveness"  benefits  included  in  S.1676?  In  part,  I  am  certain  that  this 
question  was  raised  because  of  comments  I  make  on  February  22,  1990  before  Senator 
Peil't  Subcommittee  on  S.1675,  noting  that  research  shows  that  most  students  from  lower 
socioeconomic  families  do  not  perceive  student  loans  as  a  positive  means  of  helping  them 
to  pay  for  college.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  clarify  this  isjuc  and  respond  to  the  question 
raised. 

The  link  between  admissions  and  financial  aid  is  clear  in  that  students  often  make  their 
college  choice  on  the  basis  oi  the  financial  aid  offered  to  them  and  the  manner  in  which 
aid  administrators  present  aid  options.  Research  shows  that  financial  aid  is  an  important 
factor  in  college  choice  and  persistence,  particularly  when  the  student's  socioeconomic 
background  is  taken  into  consideration.  Not  surprisingly,  students  from  lower  economic 
backgrounds,  particularly  minority  students  within  this  category,  tend  to  be  more  concerned 
with  tuition  costs,  location  of  the  school,  and  other  practical  considerations  than  students 
from  more  affluent  economic  backgrounds.  From  the  standpoint  of  "college  persistence, " 
research  shows  that  "scholarship  or  grant"  recipients  arc  slightly  more  likely  to  persist 
towards  graduation  than  nonredpients.  A  study  by  A.  W.  Asdn  also  notes  that  scholarships 
and  grants  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  are  more  likely  to  increase  a  student's  persistence 
than  those  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  This  is  not  surprising  either,  since  most 
students  who  are  selected  for  merit  awards  generally  have  attained  a  higher  scholastic  record 
than  students  whose  awards  are  solely  based  on  need. 

The  impact  of  student  loans  upon  a  student's  persistence  is  less  dear.  One  study  found  that 
students  who  secure  loans  arc  more  likely  to  stay  in  school  than  those  who  do  not  Such  a 
finding  might  be  questioned,  however,  since  overall,  more  upper-class  students  borrow 
money  than  do  freshmen.  Astin's  study  found  that  dependency  upon  loans  adversely  affects 
the  persistence  rate  for  men,  particularly  if  the  student  was  forced  to  borrow  during  his 
freshman  year.  The  impact  upon  women  seems  to  vary  depending  upon  how  much  they 
had  to  borrow  and  how  much  their  parent  contributed  to  their  educational  expenses.  Small 
loans  to  undergraduate  women,  particularly  at  public  institutions,  seem  to  be  of  benefit  in 
promoting  retention,  but  large  loans  are  a  detriment  to  all  schools 
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Astin's  findings  also  seem  to  suggest  that  students  from  lower  income  families  (below 
$20,000)  are  far  more  likely  to  view  loans  as  a  negative  factor  associated  with  completing 
their  degrees  than  are  students  from  higher  Income  families.  A  student  s  after-college 
satisfaction  with  borrowing  also  seems  directly  related  to  whether  the  student  subsequently 
enters  a  profession  or  a  blue-collar  or  clerical  position.  A  1972  study  by  Tombaugh  and 
Troutman  found  that  National  Direct  Student  Loan  borrowers  who  borrowed  later  in  their 
college  careers  felt  more  positive  about  such  borrowing  than  students  who  borrowed  during 
their  freshman  ye**.  They  also  found  thai  continued  favorable  attitudes  about  borrowing 
were  more  prevalent  among  persons  who  entered  a  profession  after  graduation  than  those 
who  worked  in  factories,  or  in  construction,  or  in  clerical  jobs. 

These  students  may  not  tell  us  everything  that  we  would  like  to  know,  but  data  from  the 
research  that  has  been  done  clearly  suggest  that  the  type  and  mix  of  financial  aid  provided 
to  a  student  can  have  either  a  positive  or  negative  influence  upon  that  student,  depending 
upon  the  student's  circumstances  and  background. 

In  addition,  let  me  note  that  College  Work-Study  awards  and  student  employment  also 
contribute  positively  to  student  retention.  Astin's  study  notes  that  having  a  job  for  fewer 
than  twenty-five  hours  per  week  substantially  increases  a  student's  chances  of  finishing 
college.  In  fact,  his  study  indicates  that  a  student's  dropout  probabilities  are  reduced  by  as 
much  as  15  percent  by  such  employment  Astin  also  finds  that  on-campus  employment, 
either  in  academic  or  nonacademic  areas,  has  a  more  positive  impact  on  persistence  than 
off -campus  employment.  On-campus  employment  during  a  student's  freshman  year  in 
particular  seems  to  enhance  the  student's  chances  of  completing  school  Several  additional 
studies  show  that  student  employment  does  not  have  a  negative  impact  on  a  student's  grade 
point  average,  provided  that  such  work  does  not  exceed  twenty  hours  per  week.  It  is  not 
known  why  student  employment  correlates  so  significantly  with  persistence,  but  it  is 
believed  that  a  job  helps  to  develop  a  strong  sense  of  being  needed  and  of  belonging  to  the 
community  in  addition  to  providing  financial  support  I  only  mention  this  latter  point 
because  if  there  was  a  way  to  get  Teacher  Corps  recipients  involved  and  working  with 
mentor  teachers  and  students  earlier,  then  perhaps  such  an  approach  could  improve 
persistence  and  create  a  positive  linkrge  between  the  student's  educational  program  and  his 
or  her  entry  into  the  teaching  profession. 

With  this  background,  let  me  now  attempt  to  respond  to  the  question  that  was  raised. 
Clearly,  I  believe  that  most  students  would  perceive  a  scholarship,  as  proposed  in  S.167S,  as 
a  more  positive  inducement  for  them  to  complete  their  education  than  they  would  a  loan, 
even  with  forgiveness  provisions.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  amounts  of  the  scholarship 
and  the  loan  were  the  same,  and  that  both  required  five  years  of  service  in  a  defined  need 
area  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  each,  then  there  is  really  no  difference  to  the  student. 
However,  I  would  make  the  following  observations. 

Fust,  if  a  teacher  corp  recipient  does  not  fulfill  the  service  obligation,  then  the  recipient  has 
to  repay  the  pro-rata  amount  of  the  scholarship  at  the  highest  rate  applicable  to  loans  under 
Pan  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  accordance  with  a  repayment  schedule 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  This  would  mean  that  the  teacher  corps  scholarship  recipient 
would,  in  ill  likelihood,  be  paying  the  higher  interest  rate  normally  associated  with  an  SLS 
or  PLUS  loan  than  would  a  borrower  who  had  a  Stafford  Loan.  In  addition,  the  Stafford 
borrower  would  be  eligible  for  deferments  that  should  not  be  applicable  to  a  teacher  corps 
recipient  who  has  scholarship  repayment 
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Second,  counseling  of  recipients  under  either  biU  is  essential  if  we  want  the  students  to 
fully  understand  the  full  range  of  options  and  ?dvantages  available  to  them  as  weU  as  their 
obligations  if  they  do  not  "teach"  in  eligible  need  areas.  Students  who  receive  Stafford 
Loans  arc  fully  advised  that  it  is  a  loan  and  therefore  must  be  repaid  unless  the  person  is 
eligible  for  loan  forgiveness.  Students  who  receive  grants  or  scholarships,  on  the  other 
hand,  normally  perceive  these  awards  as  "free  monies"  without  any  service  or  repayment 
obligation.  Therefore,  if  Teacher  Corps  Scholarship  recipients  are  not  clearly  advised  of 
their  service  obligation,  they  will  more  likely  contend  that:  "they  did  not  know  it  would 
become  a  loan!"  This  may  not  be  a  problem  if  we  have  proper  disclosures  and  provide 
potential  recipients  with  all  of  the  information  outlining  their  rights,  responsibilities,  and 
choices,  but  it  should  be  considered  to  avoid  future  challenges  to  collection  efforts. 

-nurd,  1  would  observe  that  while  the  scholarship  will  probably  be  perceived  more  positively 
than  a  loan  with  forgiveness  features,  the  fact  that  toe  scholarship  is  not  available  to 
freshman  or  sophomores  still  does  not  preclude  the  likelihood  that  the  student  will  have  to 
borrow  dunng  their  first  two  years  of  college.  For  many  students  from  low-income 
^^"s  broach  will  not  address  their  more  immediate  up-front  concern  of  whether  or 
not  the  type  of  financial  aid  available  to  than  is  a  positive  inducement  to  encourage  them 
to  pursue  a  postsccondary  cducauon  at  aU.  Therefore,  1  believe  that  if  we  hope  to 
encourage  more  low-income  and  first  generation  minority  youth  to  enter  higher  education 
etouorL     10  SCn°USly  ItduCC  rcUanCC  upon  loans  durin«  to  fin5t  years  of  undergraduate 

If  1  can  assist  you  or  your  staff  further,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me.  Again,  thank  you 
for  your  continued  support  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  educational  system. 
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Senator  Pell.  Senator  Hatch  went  to  Utah  today  to  be  with  his 
mother,  who  has  not  been  well,  and  has  asked  to  be  excused  and 
gives  his  particular  regards  to  Governor  Oveson. 

We  will  start  out  with  Lieutenant  Governor  Oveson,  if  we  may. 

STATEMENTS  OF  W.  VAL  OVESON,  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR, 
STATE  OF  UTAH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT;  J.  TROY  EARHART,  COM- 
MISSIONER, RHODE  ISLAND  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 
PROVIDENCE,  RI;  JOHN  COOKE,  PRESIDENT,  THE  DISNEY 
CHANNEL,  BURBANK,  CA;  AND  MARY  ANN  SMITH,  DIRECTOR, 
BAY  AREA  WRITING  PROJECT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY,  CA 

Mr.  Oveson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  he.e  representing  what  I  consider  not  only  the 
State  of  Utah  but  the  West  and  rural  America,  the  West  particu- 
larly as  we  look  at  rural  issues.  That  will  be  mainly  what  I  will 
talk  about. 

We  certainly  agree,  Senators,  that  there  is  a  problem,  the  prob- 
lem that  we  need  to  address  in  this  country.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
need  to  go  through  the  statistics  and  all  of  the  issues  involved  with 
the  crisis  we  have  in  math  and  science  education  and  all  of  the 
other  areas.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  we  cannot  address  recruit- 
ment in  isolation.  We  need  to  look  at  the  whole  picture. 

Particularly  we  need  to  look  at  rural  America  as  well  as  the 
urban  issues.  There  are  some  differences,  and  yet  there  are  some 
similarities.  We  are  having  as  much  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining rural  school  teachers  and  training  them  as  you  are  in  the 
urban  areas.  So,  I  hope  that  you  would  not  forget  that  in  the  bill.  I 
know  you  have  been  responsive  to  that,  and  we  appreciate  it.  But 
we  do  need  you  to  be  cognizant  of  that. 

I  could  go  through  a  lot  of  demographic  statistics  about  Utah 
that  are  unique  to  the  Nation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ones 
probably  is  that  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  increased  our  school 
age  population  by  32  percent  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
declining  in  school  age  population. 

We  have  been  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  very  rapidly  be- 
cause of  this,  where  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by  and  large  is  dealing 
with  scaling  down  or  not  as  many  teachers.  This  is  creating  unique 
problems  for  us  that  we  are  addressing  at  the  State  level. 

What  we  would  ask  from  you  here  today  is  that  you  recognize 
that  there  are  differences— there  are  differences  among  the 
States— and  that  you  give  us  the  maximum  level  of  flexibility 
through  this  bill  and  others  that  you  would  pass  to  address  these 
very  critical  issues. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  one  of  our  favorite  subjects  in  the 
State  of  Utah  from  the  administration,  and  that  is  the  bottoms-up 
approach  to  managing  in  education  versus  the  top-down  approach 
We  have  had  the  courage,  the  governor  has  had  the  courage,  and  I 
am  fully  supportive  of  him  in  doing  that,  to  pass  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, where  we  are  passing  through  all  of  the  State  dollars  to  six 
districts  on  a  pilot  basis.  We  are  asking  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  us  in  that  in  cutting  the  strings  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  as  well  so  that  we  can  pass  the  entire  school  budget  down 
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to  a  local  district  and  let  them  decide  what  they  are  going  to  with 
that  money. 

I  respectfully  but  very  strongly  disagree  with  Senator  B^gaman 
earlier  today  when  he  said  what  we  need  is  stronger  controls  and 
stronger  requirements  at  the  Federal  level.  I  am  very  supportive  of 
the  governors,  the  President,  the  Congress,  in  setting  a  national 
vision,  a  national  standard,  and  then  having  testing  and  assess- 
ment that  judges  us  against  that  standard.  But  we  need  to  leave 
the  details  of  how  those  programs  are  structured  and  what  is  done 
to  the  local  teachers. 

We  have  even  challenged  the  local  district  boards  and  district  su- 
perintendents to  pass  the  money  on  to  the  school  in  keeping  with 
site-based  management  principles  that  we  think  are  the  salvation 
to  the  crisis  in  education.  The  best  run  companies  in  this  country, 
including  Disney,  have  learned  that  if  they  empower  their  employ- 
ees  at  the  lowest  possible  level  to  make  the  decision  that  they  can 
make,  to  buy  into  the  system,  that  is  where  we  will  get  the  innova- 
tion and  the  response  that  we  are  looking  for. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  this  country  is  to  get  our  patrons,  those 
that  have  students  in  the  schools,  and  I  have  four  of  them,  to  buy 
into  the  changes  that  need  to  be  made,  to  reduce  time  for  extracur- 
ricular activities,  to  reduce  the  time  for  sports  and  to  increase  time 
for  mathematics  and  science  education.  That  has  got  to  come  from 
the  parents,  and  the  parents  have  got  to  make  a  buy-in  to  that. 
That  cannot  be  legislated  from  Washington,  DC.  It  cannot  be  legis- 
lated from  Salt  Lake  City  It  has  got  to  be  done  in  every  little 
hamlet  and  village  in  this  country 

Setting  a  national  vision,  yes,  setting  a  national  standard,  the 
testing  is  critically  important,  but  we  would  very  strongly  ask  that 
you  consider  that  bottoms-up  kind  cf  management  and  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Governor  Ovebun. 
Without  objection,  your  written  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Lt  Governor  Oveson  follows.] 
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Testimony  of  W.  Val  Oveson 
Lt.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  this 
committee  on  a  subject  of  such  major  importance  as  teacher 
recruitment,  retention  and  training.    The  quality  of  our  teacher 
force  ±s  the  key  to  the  quality  of  education  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  addressing  problems  in  education 
is  that  no  single  issue,  such  as  teacher  recruitment,  can  be 
addressed  in  isolation.    One  of  Newton's  laws  of  physics  states 
that  for  each  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
This  also  appears  to  be  true  for  the  restructuring  of  education. 
As  one  issue  is  addressed,  a  domino  effect  occurs  which  affects 
many  other  areas  of  education.    Therefore  I  cannot  address  the 
area  of  recruitment  without  discussing  other  areas  as  well. 

in  Utah  we  are  taced  with  unique  population  demographics 
unlike  any  other  state.     For  example: 

Utah  has  had  an  increase  of  32  percent  in  students  in 
the  past  ten  years  due  to  both  natural  increase  and  in- 
migration.    The  nation  as  a  whole  has  experienced 
declining  enrollments. 

Utah  has  the  highest  proportion  of  school  age  children 
in  the  country. 
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Utah  taxpayers  must  support  50  percent  more  children 
per  taxpayer  than  the  average  of  other  states. 

Utah  has  hired  a  large  proportion  o£  new  teachers  in 
the  past  fivo  years  because  of  the  growing  school 
population  and  major  changes  in  the  retirement  system 
which  encouraged  early  retirement. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Money  Hanging,  was  listed  a8 

ranking  sixth  highest  in  personal  income  and  sales  tax. 

As  you  can  see  Utah  has  some  major  problems  facing  it  in 
education  because  our  tax  base  has  been  strained  to  the  limit  to 
support  our  increasing  school  population. 

Utah  also  has  some  major  variations  in  the  size  of  school 
districts,  both  in  population  and  geography.     Some  of  our  school 
districts  are  as  large  geographically  as  the  entire  state  of 
Rhode  island.     Others  are  very  small  urban  areas,  student 
enrollment  ranges  from  200  to  81,000.    The  problems  of  rural  and 
urban  districts  in  teacher  recruitment  are  decidedly  different. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  problems  in  urban  education  and  inner  city  schools.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  problems  which  exist  in  rural  areas 
in  this  country.    Utah  conducted  studies  on  the  educational 
attainment  of  students  in  urban  areas  contrasted  with  students  in 
rural  areas.     These  studies  indicate  that  students  in  rural  Utah 
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do  not  receive  a  comparable  education  to  students  in  urban  Utah. 
This  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  course 
offerings,  teachers  generally  are  less  experienced,  and  in  many 
cases  are  teaching  outside  of  their  areas  of  expertise,  and  often 
students  spend  long  periods  of  time  on  buses  before  and  after 
school.    This  problem  is  as  serious  in  terms  of  educational 
quality  as  the  problem  facing  inner  city  schools. 

-;ith  these  decidedly  different  circumstances,  it  is  crucial 
that  states  be  given  maximum  flexibility  and  autonomy  in  meeting 
local  needs  of  students,  teachers,  and  the  community.  Teachers 
in  rural  districts  are  often  required  to  teach  six  or  seven 
different  courses  during  the  school  day  which  means  that  they 
must  spend  a  lot  more  time  in  preparation  for  their  classes.  In 
addition  to  having  to  teach  many  different  courses  in  their 
assigned  subject  areas,  many  rural  teachers  must  often  teach 
classes  which  are  not  in  an  area  where  they  are  either  certified 
or  qualified      These  teachers  also  live  in  areas  which  are  very 
distant  from  institutions  of  higher  education,   so  that  they 
cannot  get  access  to  additional  training  in  their  assigned 
subject  areas.     They  can  often  only  gain  further  training  by 
leaving  their  homes  and  going  to  residential  programs  for  the 
summer . 

Many  of  our  smaller  school  districts  serve  as  training 
grounds  for  larger  school  districts.     Teachers  who  do  an 
excellent  job  in  the  rural  schools  are  likely  to  be  the  best 
candidates  for  good  job  opportunities  in  larger  urban  districts, 
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where  many  of  these  teacher*  will  go  so  they  can  have  the 
benefits  available  in  more  populated  areas.    Although  this  is  a 
benefxt  to  the  larger  school  districts,  it  creates  serious 
problems  in  terms  of  a  stable  school  environment  for  smaller 
rural  districts. 


One  avenue  for  increasing  stability  in  the  rural  teaching 
force  is  to  provide  for  alternative  certification  routes  and  to 
increase  the  availability  of  training  in  local  areas.     This  will 
enable  residents  in  rural  areas  to  gain  certification  anc 
entrance  into  the  teaching  profession.    Native  residents  are  more 
likely  to  ctay  in  the  sparsely  populated  areas  and  provide  a 
stable  workforce  of  people  committed  both  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  community. 

Another  problem  which  rural  areas  have  is  that  they 
generally  have  a  much  lower  tax  base,  which  means  that  revenues 
*rom  property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  local  income  taxes  generate 
less  revenue  per  student  than  in  urban  areas,  where  large 
businesses  and  corporations  add  significantly  to  the  tax  base. 
Although  state  finance  formulas  take  this  lower  tax  base  into 
account  when  distributing  state  funds,  there  is  still  not  enough 
monoy  to  make  up  for  all  of  the  revenue  shortfall.     Rural  areas 
often  cannot  hold  class  size  at  a  level  high  enough  to  be 
efficient.    This  means  that  it  costs  more  per  pupil  to  provide 
services.    These  two  factors  together  meun  that  teacher  salaries 
in  rural  areas  tend  to  be  much  lower  than  in  urban  or  subv  -ban 
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areas.    Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  attract  the  best  qualified 
teachers • 

Inservice  training  is  another  difficult  problem  which  rural 
districts  have.    Teachers  wanting  inservice  training  during  the 
year  are  often  prevented  from  getting  it  because  of  the  distance 
and  time  involved  in  accessing  institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  even  areas  where  a  number  of  people  can  congregate  without 
having  to  travel  long  distances.    Usually  inservice  training  can 
only  be  provided  by  having  people  from  urban  areas  fly  in  to 
offer  a  few  courses  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  teachers- 
For  teachers  not  familiar  with  the  subject  areas  they  are 
teaching,  the  lack  of  availability  of  inservice  training  is  a 
further  disincentive  to  continue  teaching  in  rural  areas. 

Utah  has  made  major  efforts  to  address  problems  in  rural 
areas  at  the  state  level.     Additional  state  funds  are  provided  to 
districts  which  must  run  small  schools  out  of  necessity. 
Optional  tax  levies  at  the  local  district  level  are  augmented  by 
state  funds  to  lessen  the  disparity  with  wealthier  districts. 
Grants  in  state  funds  often  have  a  guaranteed  base  so  that 
smaller  districts  can  be  assured  a  minimum  level  of  funding  in 
various  programs.     The  increasing  use  of  technology  has  also 
helped  to  provide  access  to  inservice  training.     In  addition  the 
state  has  made  major  strides  in  providing  flexibility  of  state 
fur.ds  and  regulations.     Under  a  pilot  block  gr-.nt  program, 
districts  in  the  state  have  agreed  to  accountability  requirements 
m  exchange  for  decreasing  state  regulations. 
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Any  prolans  which  entail  scholarships  or  forgiveness  of 
loans  need  to  be  open  for  regulations  outlined  by  each  state,  so 
the  state  can  recruit  teachers  in  those  academic  and  geographic 
areas  which  will  be  of  most  benefit.    These  programs  need  to  have 
maximum  flexibility  at  the  state  level  in  order  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  the  local  school  districts. 

I  encourage  you  to  remember  the  needs  of  rural  areas  as  you 
work  to  provide  programs  which  address  the  problems  of  teacher 
recruitment,  inservice  training  and  retention,     it  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  many  of  the  schools  in  rural  areas 
will  not  qualify  for  funds  from  Chapter  l  because  they  do  not 
have  high  concentrations  of  poverty.     Consequently,  I  strongly 
encourage  you  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  states  as 
you  finalize  this  legislation  and  prepare  it  for  passage. 

I  salute  efforts  which  have  been  made  within  these  bills  to 
allow  states  to  tailor  these  programs  to  their  individual  needs 
and  encourage  you  to  expand  this  effort  even  further. 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Earhart,  a  particularly  warm  welcome,  to  my 
fellow  Rhode  Islander.  We  will  probably  be  on  the  same  plane 
going  back  this  afternoon. 

Mr  Earhart.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  this  morning  to  testify  in  support  of 
legislation  introduced  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Kennedy 
that  wouid  significantly  improve  our  abilities  in  this  country  to  re- 
cruit, to  prepare  and  to  keep  good  teachers  in  our  classrooms. 

I  am  testifying  today  as  Rhode  Ifthnd's  Commission  of  blementa- 
ry  and  Secondary  Education  and  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  The  Council,  as  you  know,  is  a  Wash- 
ington based  national  organization  comprised  of  the  officials  who 
head  public  education  in  our  States,  territories  and  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  ,  „     _  ,   ri,.  , 

The  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  for  the  record  of  this  hear- 
ing contains  my  strong  personal  support  and  the  strong  support  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  for  the  National  Teacher 
Act  of  1989,  submitted  by  Senator  Pell,  and  the  Excellence  m 
Teaching  Act,  submitted  by  Senator  Kennedy.  Both  bills  represent 
solid  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  critical  issues  facing  us  in  the 
areas  of  recruiting  and  retaining  teachers,  particularly  minority 
teachers,  and  for  the  proper  preparation  of  all  teachers.  Both  bills 
rely  heavily  on  the  State  education  agencies  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams being  proposed.  This  very  strong  connection  with  these  fed- 
eral initiatives  and  the  States  across  this  country  will  insure  that 
these  programs  and  reforms  in  the  States  currently  under  way  are 
properly  integrated  for  the  maximum  effectiveness.  t 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk  about  what  we  think  is 
a  very  exciting  initiative  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  commissioners  of  the  New  bngland 
States  and  New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  the  federally  funded 
Regional  Laboratory,  began  having  some  discussions  about  common 
issues  and  possibly  setting  some  common  goals  for  our  region.  We 
were  concerned  at  the  time  about  actual  shortages  in  some  critical 
teaching  areas,  potential  shortages  in  others.  We  wanted  to  look  at 
how  we  could  work  in  the  region  to  improve  conditions  for  teach- 
ers, how  we  could  work  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our 
region,  and  the  quality  of  learning  for  our  children  The  result  ot 
these  discussions  is  what  is  known  now  as  the  Northeast  Common 
Market  Project. 

We  are  working,  as  I  said,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Regional 
Laboratory  in  a  number  of  areas,  but  I  want  to  concentrate  on  two 

this  morning.  ,  .  ,  - 

One  is  the  common  certificate  throughout  the  region,  and  the 
second  is  pension  portability.  As  of  April  1,  a  teacher  who  has  a 
certificate  in  one  of  the  New  England  States  or  New  York  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  regional  teaching  certificate  allowing  him  or  her  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  States  in  our  region.  This  will  be  permissible 
for  a  period  of  2  years  in  which  time  that  teacher  will  have  to  meet 
the  State's  specific  requirements. 

Also  beginning  April  1,  a  regional  clearinghouse  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Lab,  which  will  be  computer  based  and  which  will 
allow  us  to  track  information  throughout  the  region  about  teacher 
shortages,  teacher  openings  and  teacher  availability. 
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In  terms  of  next  steps  on  the  credential,  we  have  already  begun 
to  see  if  we  can  eliminate  all  of  the  requirements  throughout  the 
region  so  that  a  common  certificate  would  become  eventually  avail- 
able. We  are  also  looking  at  regional  certificates  for  administrators 
based  not  on  current  requirements  in  the  States  but  on  the  kind  of 
characteristics  we  believe  that  our  administrators  should  possess 

We  are  very  excited  about  these  developments  and  are  looking 
forward  to  providing  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  this 
area. 

With  respect  to  pension  portability,  this  is  one  of  the  areas  we 
identified  as  something  we  should  look  at  to  improve  conditions  for 
teachers  and  to  allow  them  the  opportunity  for  greater  mobility. 
I  he  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  last  year  passed  a  pension 
portability  bill  that  would  create  absolute  portability  with  any 
other  State  that  passes  the  same  measure.  Currently,  Massachu- 
setts has  pending  in  its  legislature  that  same  bill.  If  it  passes,  and 
we  hope  it  does,  then  teachers  and  other  educators  in  the  pension 
systems  of  those  two  States  would  have  complete  portab;!ity  of 
those  pensions. 

We  are  hoping  that  other  States  throughout  the  region  will 
follow  suit. 

By  improving  these  conditions,  these  types  of  conditions  for  our 
teachers,  we  believe  that  we  will  help  attract  more  and  better 
teachers  into  the  profession  and,  just  as  importantly,  to  keep  them 
there  for  lifelong  careers. 

The  Federal  initiatives  that  we  are  talking  about  here  today, 
along  with  State  reforms  under  way,  can  indeed  enhance  our  Na- 
tion s  first  line  of  defense,  our  classroom  teachers. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Dr.  Earhart. 
Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Earhart  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  *>f  J.  Troy  Ear  hart 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Office  .  (CCSSO)  and  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Department  of  Education  concerning  legislation  you  and  Senator  Kennedy  have  introduced 
to  enhance  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers  in  America.  Our  Council  commends  ycu  and 
your  colleagues  for  your  leadership  m  developing  and  urging  Congress  to  act  on  teacher 
recruitment  and  training  legislation  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

S.  1675,  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act  and  S.  1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act  are 
most  timely  and  well-targeted  to  our  national  teacher  training  needs.  They  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  restructuring  Amer.can  education.  They  provide  an  important  expansion  of 
the  federal  commitment  to  teacher  training,  a  commitment  which  has  impressive  precedents 
going  back  to  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958. 

We  commend  particularly  the  following  general  provisions  of  these  bills: 
u       Teacher  Corps  and  Sen.or  Teacher  Corps  programs  for  sta'e  education  agencies  to 
award  scholarships  to  recruit  highly  qualified  ind'viduals  for  teach r  6  in  geographic  or  skill 
areas  of  shortage,  and  enable  experienced  teachers  to  enhance  their  professional 
development; 

o  Student  loan  forgiveness  programs  for  teachers  who  serve  in  areas  of  high  poverty 
and  educational  disadvantage; 

o  Professional  Development  Academies  for  local  education  agencies  and  higher 
education  institutions  to  form  partnerships  and  receive  grants  from  state  education  agencies 
to  strengthen  in-service  staff  development; 

o  National  Teacher  Academies  for  professional  development  in  ten  high  priority  subject 
areas,  and    jngressional  District  Teacher  Academies  for  state  education  agencies  in 
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compete  to  operate  on-going,  year-round  inserace  training  programs  for  teachers;  and 
o       Model  Programs  in  Teacher  Preparation  and  Promising  Practice  and  other  programs 
of  support  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  for  research  and  demonstration  0f 
innovative  teaching  and  school  management  methods. 

Both  S  1675  and  1676  rely  significantly  on  state  education  participation  and 
administration  Tins  will  assure  efficiency  and  the  successful  integration  of  federal  initiatives 
with  state  recruitment  and  training  programs,  certification  practices  and  educational  reform 
efforts  underway.  This  administrative  structure  is  essential. 

We  command  especially  the  provisions  of  these  bills  to  support  the  recruitment  and 
traimng  of  talented  minorities  for  teaching.  Our  Council  is  one  of  nine  organizations  which 
form  the  Task  Force  on  Minority  Teachers.  We  have  advanced  recommendations  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  minorities  qualified  for  and  serving  in  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  These  recommendations,  which  I  submit  for  the  record  with  my  testimony,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Forum  for  Educational  Leadership  and  the  Higher  Education 
Seconal  The  action  of  all  these  higher  education  and  elementary  and  secondary 
education  organizations  is  an  unprecedented  effort  by  the  education  community  to  unite  in 
response  to  this  extraordinary  need 

Th-  general  provisions  of  S.  1675  and  1676  provide  a  special  focus  on  actions  to  meet 
the  critical  shortage  0f  minorities  in  teaching.  Il  addition,  Title  III  of  the  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Act  and  Title  IV  0f  the  National  Teacher  Act  are  directed  at  the  urgent  need  to 
recruit  minorities  for  teaching  and  provide  for  their  professional  development  need* 
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NORTHEAST  COMMON  MARKET  PROJECT: 

Within  the  next  decade,  over  one  million  teaching  positions  will  have  to  be  filled 
nationally  The  ability  of  ihe  nation  to  fill  these  positions  is  being  questioned  by  many 
researchers 

This  concern  at  the  national  level  is  also  reflected  in  the  Northeast.  Some  states  in 
the  region  are  experiencing  shortages  of  special  education,  bilingual,  and  vocational 
teachers,  as  well  as  librarians.  The  region  is  also  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the 
individuals  *ho  will  be  teaching  in  classrooms  and  administering  schools  of  the  future 

Most  states  within  the  region  have  increased  their  certification  requirements, 
implemented  teacher  testing  programs,  instituted  programs  to  bring  the  "best  and  the 
brightest"  mto  the  profession,  or  provided  support  to  beginning  teachers  or  administrators 
in  attempts  to  assure  the  supply  of  high  quality  educators  who  will  provide  high  quality 
education  fci  our  children. 

Recent  studies  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  region  suggest  that  the  Northeast  slates 
constitute  an  interdependent  or  interlocking  network  of  educators.  Realizing  that  pohcies 
implemented  by  one  state  may  impact  neighboring  states  the  chief  state  school  officers  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1987,  asked  the  Regional  Laboratory  for 
Educational  Improvement  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Islands  to  assist  them  in  responding  to 
this  regional  problem.  The  response  has  taken  the  form  of  a  two-year  effort  called  the 
Northeast  Common  Market  Project.  The  project's  primary  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality 
and  professional  status  of  educators  and  the  quality  of  education  for  all  of  the  region's 
children. 
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THE  GOALS  FOR  THE  PROJECT  ARE: 

o       A  more  highly  prepared  educator  labor  force; 

o       A  more  diverse  and  mobile  educator  labor  force;  and 

o  The  development  of  an  interactive,  regional  data  base  on  the  supply  and  demand  of 
educators  and  policy  simulation  software  that  will  aid  in  predicting  future  shortages 
and  excesses  in  time  for  regional  action. 

A  MORE  HIGHLY  PREPARED  EDUCATOR  LABOR  FORCE 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  a  more  highly  prepared  educator  labor  force,  three  initiatives 

have  been  proposed  by  the  Commissioners.  One  initiative  calls  for  the  development  of 

regional  mentor  teacher  training  materials  and  evaluation  designs.    Secondly,  the 

Commissioners  have  proposed  the  development  of  visionary,  regional  standards  for 

administrators.  These  standards  will: 

o       Allow  for  flexibility; 

o       Increase  access  to  the  field;  and 

o  Be  measured  not  just  by  courses,  but  by  peer  review  assessment,  portfolios,  and  /  or 
exhibitions. 

The  Commissioners  have  asked  their  staffs  and  the  staff  of  the  Lab  to  work  *ith 
representatives  from  higher  education  to  develop  standards  for  outcome-based  teacher 
preparation  programs  for  the  region.  These  initiatives  will  provide  a  continuum  of  learning 
for  educators  that  begins  with  preservice  education,  progresses  to  induction  programs,  and 
is  complemented  by  appropriate  staff  development  opportunities  for  all  educators 
throughout  their  careers. 
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A  MORE  DIVERSE  AND  MOBILE  EDUCATOR  LABOR  FORCE 

Two  activities  have  been  initiated  by  the  Commissioners  to  enhance  the  mobility  of 
educators  within  the  region.  A  Northeast  Regional  Credential  (NRC)  and  a  regional 
educator  clearinghouse  will  be  implemented  on  April  1,  1990.  In  order  to  implement  the 
Northeast  Regional  Credential,  the  states  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  each  other.  The 
Commissioners  or  their  designees  are  responsib'e  for  establishing  the  comparability  of  the 
authorization,  scope,  and  requirements  of  certificate/license  titles  across  the  seven  states 
and  determining  the  Northeast  Regional  Credentials. 

Effective  April  1,  1990,  the  Northeast  Regional  Credential,  available  upon  request 
to  any  educator  in  the  region  who  holds  a  valid  state  certificate  form  any  of  the  seven  (7) 
states  m  the  region,  will  enable  its  holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  other  six  (6)  states.  The 
credential  will  be  valid  up  to  two  (2)  years.  During  the  two  year  period,  the  individual  who 
holds  a  Northeast  Regional  Credential  would  have  to  qualify  for  certification  in  the  state 
in  which  he/she  is  employed.  Currently,  twenty-three  (23)  NRC  tides  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  states.  Effort*  are  underway  to  work  towards  the  development  of  a  "second 
generation"  Northeast  Regional  Credential  that  would  transcend  existing  certification 
regulations  bv  eliminating  the  need  for  s^te-speciflc  requirements.  This  "second  generation" 
NRC  would  be  grounded  in  a  common  set  of  standards  for  the  approval  of  teacher 
preparation  programs  and  requirements  for  the  certification  of  educators  within  the 
Northeast  region. 

On  April  1,  1990,  a  clearinghouse  will  be  established  at  the  Regional  Laboratory  to 
store  and  retrieve  information  relating  to  Northeast  Regional  Credentials.  A  major  function 
of  the  clearinghouse  will  be  to  track  regionally  credentialled  educators  and  study  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  regional  credentialing  process  as  it  relates  to  educator  mobility.  The 
clearinghouse  will  provide  a  one-stop  marketplace  for  local  superintendents  within  the 
region.  Superintendents  will  be  able  to  access  the  clearinghouse  data  bank  to  fill  needed 
positions  m  their  districts  with  qualified  NRC  holders,  including  recruiting  minority 
educators  and  educators  who  are  certified  in  specific  shortage  areas;  ie.  special  education, 
bilingual  education.  NRC  holders  will  be  able  to  determine  the  availability  of  teaching 
positions  within  the  region. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  pension  portability  within  each  state  in  the  region  nas  been 
encouraged  by  the  Commissioners  Last  year,  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  passed 
legislation  to  enable  the  state  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  any  other  state  to  make  pensions 
portable  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  enahle  educators  who  enter  the 
state  to  buy  into  its  pension  system  The  Massachusetts  legislature  is  considering  legislation 
that  would  allow  it  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  Rhode  Island. 
SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  OF  EDUCATORS 

By  September,  1990,  the  states  in  the  region  will  have  access  to  an  interactive, 
regional  data  base  on  the  supply  and  demand  of  educators  and  policy  simulation  software 
that  will  aid  in  predicting  future  shortages  and  excesses  in  time  for  regional  action.  Stall 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research  (MISER)  have  been 
working  with  the  Northeast  Regional  Lab  and  the  seven  (7)  states  to  create  the  data  base 
and  the  software.  MISER  will  prepare  individuals  in  each  state  to  maintain  and  utilize  the 
d?ta  bases  and  software  beyond  the  life  of  the  project. 

As  the  Northeast  Common  Market  continues  to  develop,  state-level  policy  makers, 
professional  associations,  and  other  interested  parties  will  be  asked  to  become  involved 
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Significant  outcomes  of  this  project  are  anticipated.  At  the  load  level,  the  Northeast 
Regional  Credential  and  the  clearinghouse  will  enhance  mobility,  offering  a  larger  array  of 
prospective  candidates  for  any  teaching  vacancy;  increase  competition;  and  improve  the 
quality  of  staff  in  schools.  At  the  regional  level,  both  activities  provide  a  foundation  for 
future  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the  Northeast  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Northeast  Common  Market  Project.  This  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education 
will  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of  visionary  regional  administrator  standards, 
regional  program  approval  standards  for  institutions  of  higher  education  and  mentor  teacher 
programs.  On  the  national  level,  the  Northeast  Regional  Credential  offers  a  model  for  the 
development  of  an  improved  certification  process  and  a  means  to  the  professionalization  of 
educators 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  regional  example  of  the  Northeast  Common  Market 
project  demonstrates  the  commitment  of  the  states  to  work  with  you  and  your  proposed 
legislation  to  improve  teaching  and  learning  throughout  this  nation.  Thank  you  for  listening 
to  my  views  today  on  these  critically  important  issues. 
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PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ACTION  TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  MINORITIES 
IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  TEACHING 


Statement  of  Need 

The  number  of  rnmorrty  teachers  m  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
declining,  as  is  the  proportion  of  minority  teachers.  The  decline  occurs  at  a  time  when 
the  proportion  of  minority  teachers  to  total  teachers  is  significantly  lower  than  that  ot 
the  minority  students  to  total  students  and  a  time  in  which  the  proportion  of  minority 
students,  especially  those  at  risk,  is  steadily  increasing 


Urgent  actions  are  needed  at  federal,  state,  and  local  government  levels  and  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  -ncrease  the  numbers  of  minorities  qualified  for  arc 
serving  m  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  for  the  following  reasons* 

1  To  assure  that  a  substantial  portion  of  talented  and 
qualified  persons  from  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are 
teachers; 

2  To  Increase  the  number  and  proportion  of  minority  role 
model  teachers  with  special  Impact  in  helping  minority 
students  to  succeed  In  education,  at  leest  through 
graduation  from  high  school,  end  to  pursue  higher  levels 
of  education;  end 

3.  To  increase  the  number  of  minority  teachers  so  that  all 
elementary  *nd  secondery  students  will  heve  experience 
with  these  role  models,  thereby  advancing  multicultural 
and  multiracial  understanding  end  appreciation. 


Proposed  Action 

National  leadership  is  essential.  Federal  resources  must  be  provided  m  partners-  j 
with  states,  localities,  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to  support  initiatives  over 
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least  a  ten -year  penod  The  proposed  action  includes  three  mayor  parts.  The  first 
p  ovides  incentive  awards  for  minorrty  candidates  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  study 
preparing  to  teach.  The  second  provides  support  of  programs  and  projects  which 
introduce  minority  students  m  grades  7  through  12  to  a  teaching  career.  The  third 
provides  support  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  conjunction  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  to  enable  minorities  to  use  career  ladders  combining  study  and 
employment  or  make  professional  changes  to  enter  teaching. 

These  provisions  are  not  the  .-'e  means  to  solve  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
numbers  of  minority  teachers,  no,  are  they  considered  to  be  the  only  steps  needed  to 
address  the  comprehensive  problems  of  qualified  teacher  supply  and  demand  in  the 
United  States.  They  are,  however,  the  highest  priority  actions  we  now  recommend 

A  summary  of  the  three  parts  of  the  proposal  follows 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ACTION 


L     Demonstration  Proems  to  increase  Minority  Candidates 
for  Teaching  In  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

Purpose*  To  increase  the  number  of  minorrty  candidates  m 
undergraduate  anH  graduate  programs  preparing  to  teacn 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Eligible  Recipients:  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (IHE)  compete  for  Federal 
demonstration  grants  administered  by  the  State  Education 
Agency  (SEA)  under  an  approved  State  Plan 

Description:  A  5-year  demonstration  program,  authorizing  $50  million 
federal  funds  annually,  to  be  matched  50750  by  nonfederal 
funds  and  administered  by  the  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  would  allocate  funds  to  states 
having  approved  plans  which  will  increase  the  numbers 
of  minority  candidates  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
Federal  funds  would  be  allocated  among  the  states  on  tne 
basis  of  the  proportH  i  of  minority  population  of  the  state 
to  the  total  minority  population  of  the  nation 
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Each  SEA  with  an  approved  plan  would  conduct  a 
competition  open  to  all  public  and  private  undergraduate 
and  graduate  IHEs,  including  community  colleges,  with 
approved  teacher  preparation  programs.  The  SEA  would 
select  the  most  promising  proposals  which  commit  the 
institution  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  candidates 
in  its  teacher  preparation  program.  Pnonty  would  be 
given  to  institutions  with  records  of  success  in  enrolling 
and  graduating  minority  students. 

Continuation  grants  would  be  subject  to  annual  reporting 
by  the  recipient  (HE  of  progress  made  in  achievement  of 
the  performance  standards  established  in  its  project. 

Grants  to  IHEs  would  provide  incentive  awards  to 
students  and  the  costs  of  administration  and  evaluation 
of  demonstration  projects  IHEs  would  make  incentive 
awards  to  eligible  students  with  a  total  value  of  $3500  a 
year  for  up  to  four  full-time  undergraduate  years  and 
$7000  for  one  full-time  year  of  graduate  study  Each 
incentive  award  would  be  used  either  as  a  "scholarship" 
or  a  "performance  payment"  or  combination  of  the  two  as 
determined  by  the  institution  and  student.  For  each 
student  the  part  of  the  award  used  to  support  the  cost  of 
college  attendance  would  be  considered  a  scholarship 
The  amount  could  range  from  $3500  to  zero  for 
undergraduate  students  and  $7000  to  zero  for  graduate 
students.  Students  using  the  award  for  scholarship  aid 
would  have  to  meet  the  need  cntena  for  eligibility  for 
Stafford  Loans  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

The  balance  of  the  incentive  award  for  each  year  would 
be  reserved  by  the  IHE  in  escrow  for  use  as  a 
performance  payments)  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  eacn 
year  of  elementary  and/or  secondary  teaching  completed 
for  which  the  candidate  ts  obliged  to  serve 

Performance  payments  would  be  non-taxable  if 
candidates  fail  to  complete  their  teaching  obligation,  their 
escrow  accounts  would  revert  to  the  program  and  oe 
available  for  other  candidates. 
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An  incentive  award  would  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
federal,  state,  or  institutional  student  aid  for  which  the 
student  is  otherwise  eligible  but  the  part  of  the  award 
used  as  scholarship  together  with  other  aid  received  m 
any  one  year  could  not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  m 
that  year  it  would  not  be  considered  "income"  for 
purposes  of  calculating  eligibility  for  student  aid  or  taxes 

Incentive  awards  would  be  limited  to  candidates  who  are 
m  good  academic  standing.who  demonstrate  their 
commitment  to  teaching  by  obligating  themselves  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  of  service  in  public  or 
nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary  school  for  each  year 
in  receipt  of  an  award  as  an  undergraduate  and  two  years 
of  teaching  for  one  year  as  a  graduate  student  recipient 
Award  recipients  who  decide  not  to  teach  must  repay  the 
awards  received  with  interest  in  lieu  of  teaching. 

In  any  year  the  total  potential  demonstration  grant  to  an 
IHE  would  be  based  on  the  proposed  number  of  minority 
candidates  to  be  increased  over  the  number  for  the  base 
year  (1988-89)  multiplied  by  $3500  per  undergraduate  or 
$7000  per  graduate  student  year  award.  IHEs  would  have 
discretion  as  to  the  number  of  students,  level  of  study  and 
distnbution  of  incentive  awards  among  eligible  students 

For  administration  of  the  State  Plan  and  for  evaluation  of 
the  Demonstration  projects,  the  state  education  agency 
wouW  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  5%  of  the  states 
allocation. 


introduction  to  Teaching 

Purpose:  To  identify  and  encourage  minority  students  m  the  7th 
through  12th  grades  to  aspire  to  and  prepare  for  careers 
in  elementary  and  secondary  school  teaching 

Eligible  Recipients     Local  Education  Agencies  (UEA)  through  State  Education 
Agencies  (SEA). 
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Description.  Federal  funds  would  support  projects  in  local  school 
districts  which  would  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
teaching  career  exploration  programs,  introduction  to 
teaching  partnerships  of  LEAs  and  teacher  training 
prog  rams,  work- study,  teaching  assistant  or  tutonal 
programs,  "future  teacher  clubs  or  activities  and  special 
projects  to  prepare  minority  students  for  entry  into 
teaching  preparation  programs 

Implementation  $25M  per  year  would  be  allocated  among  states  on  the 
basts  of  the  minority  population  percentage  in  each  state 
to  the  total  national  minority  population  with  no  state 
receiving  less  then  $50,000.  States  would  award  project 
funds  on  the  basis  of  competitive  applications  from  local 
education  agencies 


Support  Program*  for  Teaching  Career  Ladders 


Purpose*  To  attract  minority  candidates  to  careers  in  teaching 
elementary  and  secondary  school  who  are  in  school 
support  or  paraprofesswnal  positions,  attending 
community  colleges,  or  in  occupations  other  than  teaching 
and  seek  a  career  change  to  teaching 

Eligible  Recipients:    Institutions  of  Higher  Education  (IHE)  m  conjunction  *(th 
Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs). 

Description:  A  nationally  competitive  program  to  encourage  iHEs 
together  with  LEAs  to  design  and  implement  projects  to 
encourage  and  enable  minorities  without  preparation  and 
qualifications  to  teach  to  have  such  preparation  and  gam 
such  qualifications.  Projects  would  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  coordinated  efforts  of  iHEs  and  LEAs  for 
paraprofessionais  to  prepare  for  careers  as  licensed 
teachers  while  m  paraprofessional  practice,  teaching 
career  counseling  services,  public  information  recruitment 
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Senator  Pell.  Mr.  Cooke,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  Cooke.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  It  is  an  honor  to 
get  to  come  and  talk  about  our  program,  but  in  fact  we  would  not 
have  the  program,  which  I  am  going  to  outline  briefly  today,  were 
it  not  for  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  your  staffs. 

I  want  to  talk  just  briefly  about  the  Disney  program  and  then 
talk  about  our  motives,  which  you  will  find  are  not  altogether  com- 
pletely altruistic.  Our  views  about  education  are  fundamental  ana 
our  feelings  about  teachers  and  how  they  can  be  recognized  run 
very  deep. 

We  have  an  annual  national  program  to  honor  the  American 
teacher  which  we  started  last  year.  The  program  is  entitled  the 
Disney  Channel  Salutes  the  American  Teacher.  The  purpose  of  the 
program,  which  first  appeared  last  year  on  the  Disney  Channel  and 
covered  a  period  of  31  weeks,  is  to  foster  national  recognition  and 
respect  for  the  teaching  profession.  To  this  end,  the  program  did 
and  will  select  and  showcase  30  teachers  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  working  with  classes  representing  the  diversity  of 
Americans'  educational  institutions,  private  and  public. 

From  the  30  composed  of  three  teachers  each  from  ten  education- 
al disciplines,  one  teacher  will  be  chosen  to  symbolize  that  disci- 
pline in  which  she  performs  her  teaching  duties.  And  from  that  ten 
representing  each  discipline,  one  will  be  selected  as  the  teacher  to 
represent  the  idea  expressed  by  Henry  Brooks  Adams:  "A  teacher 
affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where  his  influence  stops." 

This  program  was  created  and  is  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
the  Center  for  Civic  Education  and  with  representatives  from  the 
Nation's  leading  educational  organizations.  If  I  could,  I  would  like 
to  list  them-  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
the  American  Federal  of  Teachers,  the  Council  for  American  Pri- 
vate Education,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the 
Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools,  the  National  Association  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  the  N  »"ional  Education  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Parent  Teachers  Association,  and  the  National  School  Boards 
Association. 

These  organizations  help  implement  this  program  by  having  rep- 
resentatives on  our  Educational  Steering  Committee,  which  select 
the  requirements  for  application,  determine  the  eligibility  of  candi- 
dates, and,  along  with  the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  organize  and 
administer  the  selection  process.  Furthermore,  this  program  has  re- 
ceived the  support  and  cooperation  of  various  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government,  many  of  whom  a.?  in  this  room. 

One  might  ask  what  Disney's  rationale  is  for  initiating  and  con- 
tinuing this  program.  I  have  to  say  unabashedly  that  we  are  in  the 
entertainment  business,  that  we  know  audiences  are  fascinated  by 
heroes,  and  we  know  they  are  fascinated  by  heroes  who  are  selfless, 
sacrificing,  and  giving  of  their  talents  and  skills.  We  believe  that 
good  teachers  are  heroes,  and  therefore  we  know  that  if  we  present 
them  in  a  dramatic  and  a  caring  way  that  audiences  will  find  these 
heroes  appealing. 

In  addition,  we  believe  there  remain  »  ->ousands  of  dedicated,  ef- 
fective teachers  who  labors  are  undera,  predated.  Often  teachers 
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could  excel  m  enterprises  far  more  lucrative,  but  their  love  of 
teaching  and  learning  keeps  them  in  the  classroom,  sometimes,  as 
we  know,  under  adverse  conditions.  They  are  the  bearers  of  the 
standard  of  the  best  of  American  society.  Teachers  Reserve  to  be 
more  widely  known  and  honored.  We  feel  that  as  entertainers  and 
communicators  we  can  help  provide  recognition,  praise,  and  pres- 
tige for  the  profession 

We  are  attempting  to  offer  a  partial  remedy  for  the  underappre- 
ciated teachers.  Through  the  process  by  which  we  have  chosen  to 
salute  teachers,  the  entire  profession  receives  a  much-warranted 
honor.  The  hope  is  that  this  tribute  will  help  audiences  understand 
that  good  teachers  make  good  schools  and  that  schools  are  the 
guardians  of  the  State. 

In  'The  Disney  Channel  Salutes  the  American  Teacher,"  we 
highlight  exceptional  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  repre- 
senting their  peers:  in  the  different  subject  fields  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, in  classes  representative  of  diverse  populations  of  today's 
society,  and  in  each  geographic  region  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  wc  expect  that  this  program  will  inform  the  audiences  and 
let  them  know  about  the  challenges  that  teachers  face  and  the  di- 
verse conditions  under  which  teachers  serve  the  public  good,  there- 
by enhancing  the  image  of  the  teaching  profession  and  the  schools 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

In  this  coming  year,  it  is  our  plan  to  expand  the  tribute.  What 
has  been  a  special  program  and  thirty  ten-minute  vignettes  on 
each  teacher  we  anticipate  to  expand  into  a  gala  event,  ^n  annual 
gala  event  along  the  lines  of  the  Oscar  ai^  the  Emmy  awards  cere- 
monies. We  want  to  honor  the  best  in  elementary  and  secondary 
teaching  in  the  way  that  the  entertainment  industry  honors  its 
best  If  we  can  achieve  our  goals,  if  the  program  will  become  a  na- 
tional landmark,  it  can  be  viewed  by  millions  every  year. 

If  our  proposed  gala  show  is  entertaining,  suspenseful,  and  excit- 
ing, we  will  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  large  audiences  to  help  en- 
force the  idea  that  teachers  light  dark  places. 

Our  hope  is  that  these  programs  will  cause  young  people,  as  well 
as  adults,  to  reflect  not  only  upon  the  accomplishments  of  these  ex- 
traordinary teachers  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being  honored,  but 
also  upon  the  many  teachers  that  they  represent.  For  as  H.  L. 
Mencken  said,  "A  teacher  is  one  who,  in  his  youth,  admired  teach- 
ers." 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr  Cooke,  for  being 
with  us  and  for  your  statement. 

Your  statement  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  at  this  point, 
without  objection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr  Cooke  follows:] 
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I  am  here  to  outline  Disney's  annual  national  program 
to  honor  the  American  teacher.     This  program  is  entitled 
"The  Disney  Channel  Salutes  the  American  Teacher." 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  wl.ich  first  appeared  this 
past  year  on  The  Disney  Channel  and  covered  a  period  of 
thirty-one  weeks,   is  to  foster  national  recognition  and 
respect  for  the  teaching  profession.     To  this  end,  the 
program  will  select  and  showcase  thirty  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  working  with  classes  representing  the 
diversity  of  America's  public  and  private  schools.     From  the 
thirty,  composed  of  three  teachers  each  from  ten  educational 
disciplines,  one  teacher  will  be  chosen  to  symbolize  the 
best  in  each  discipline,  and  from  that  ten,  one  will  be 
selected  as  the  one  teacher  to  represent  the  idea  expressed 
by  Henry  Brooks  Adams:  "A  teacher  affects  eternity;  he  can 
never  tell  where  his  influence  stops," 

This  program  was  created  and  is  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  Center  for  Civic  Education  and  with 
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representatives  from  the  nation's  leading  educational 
organizations: 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
Council  for  Americ-r.  Private  Education 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 

National  Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
National  Education  Association 
National  Parent  Teachers  Association 
National  School  Boards  Association 

These  organizations  help  implement  this  program  by 
having  representatives  on  our  Educational  Steering 
Committee,  which  sets  the  requirements  for  application, 
decermines  the  eligibility  of  candidates,  and,  along  with 
the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  organizes  and  administers 
the  selection  process.     Furthermore,  this  program  has 
received  the  support  and  cooperation  of  various 
representatives  of  the  federal  government. 

One  might  ask  what  Disney's  rationale  is  for  initiating 
and  continuing  MThe  Disney  Channel  Salutes  the  American 
Teacher"  program.     We  unabashedly  admit  that  we  are  in  the 
entertainment  business.     We  know  that  audiences  are 
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fascinated  by  iieroes  -  those  who  are  selfless,  sacrificing, 
and  giving  of  their  talents  and  skills.     We  believe  good 
teachers  are  heroes  and  therefore  are  appealing  to  audiences 
when  their  stories  are  presented  with  drama  and  care. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  there  remain  thousands  of 
dedicated,  effective  teachers  whose  labors  are  under- 
appreciated.    Often  teachers  could  excel  in  enterprises  far 
more  lucrative,  but  their  love  of  teaching  and  learning 
keeps  them  in  the  classroom,  sometimes  under  adverse 
conditions.     They  are  the  bearers  of  the  standard  of  the 
best  of  American  society.     Teachers  deserve  to  be  more 
widely  known  and  honored.     We  feel  that  as  entertaine  and 
communicators  we  can  help  provide  recognition,  praise,  and 
prestige  for  this  profession. 

We  are  attempting  to  offer  a  partial  remedy  for  the 
under-appreciation  of  teachers.     Throuc,n  the  process  by 
which  we  have  chosen  to  salute  these  teachers,  the  entire 
profession  receives  a  much-warranted  honor.     The  hope  is 
that  this  tribute  will  help  audiences  understand  that 
"...good  teachers  make  good  schools"  (Reverend  Raymond 
Fullam)  and  that  schools  are  the  guardians  of  the  state. 

In  "The  Disney  Channel  Salutes  the  American  Teacher," 
we  highlight  exceptional  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
representing  their  peers:     in  the  different  subject  fields 
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of  the  school  curriculum;  in  classes  representative  of  the 
diverse  populations  of  today's  schools;  and  in  each 
geographic  region  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  we  expect  that  this  program  will  inform  the 
audience  of  the  challenges  of  teaching  and  the  diverse 
conditions  under  which  teachers  serve  the  public  good, 
thereby  enhancing  the  image  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
the  school  in  the  eyes  of  our  nation's  citizens. 

In  this  coming  year,  it  is  our  plan  to  expand  the 
tribute  beyond  what  is  now  a  special  program  on  The  Disney 
Channel  and  the  30  ten-minute  vignettes  on  each  teacher.  We 
anticipate  that  the  presentation  in  the  fall  of  1990  will  be 
the  first  gala  annual  event  (along  the  lines  of  the  Oscar 
and  Emmy  awards  ceremonies)  to  honor  the  best  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teaching.     If  we  achieve  our  goals, 
this  program  will  become  a  national  landmark  event  viewed  by 
millions  every  year  on  television. 

If  our  proposed  gala  award  show  is  entertaining, 
suspenseful,  and  exciting,  we  will  be  able  to  attract  and 
hold  a  large  national  audience  to  help  enforce  the  idea  that 
teachers  light  up  dark  places. 

Our  hope  is  that  these  programs  will  cause  young 
people,  as  well  as  adults,  to  reflect  not  only  upon  the 
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accomplishments  of  these  extraordinary  teachers  and  the  fact 
they  are  being  honored,  but  also  upon  all  the  many  teachers 
whom  tney  represent.     For  as  H.  L.  Mencken  said,  HA  teacher 
is  one  who,  in  his  youth,  admired  teachers." 
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Senator  Pell.  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  classroom  teacher  and  that  I  am 
on  loan  from  the  Mt.  Diablo  Unified  School  District  in  Concord, 
California,  to  direct  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project,  which  is  the 
first  site  of  the  National  Writing  Project.  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
National  Writing  Project  today. 

The  National  Writing  Project  is  the  only  national  program  to 
tackle  the  problem  that  writing  in  America  is  an  endangered 
specie.  Our  goal  is  to  improve  student  writing  and  student  learning 
by  improving  the  teaching  of  writing  and  the  uses  of  writing  to 
learn  in  our  Nation's  classrooms.  Each  year  over  85,000  teachers 
voluntarily  participate  in  National  Writing  Project  programs,  over 
600,000  teachers  since  the  project  began  17  years  ago. 

They  hear  about  the  project  by  word  of  mouth,  and  what  they 
hear  is  that  in  the  Writing  Project  teachers  learn  to  teach  writing 
from  another  teacher.  They  hear,  too,  that  the  project  offers  ongo- 
ing staff  development,  and  this  also  makes  absolute  sense  to  them. 
In  this  day  especially,  with  our  rapidly  changing  student  body,  a 
teaching  credential  should  not  be  a  symbol  of  a  teacher's  last  day 
of  education. 

The  National  Writing  Project  has  a  very  simple  way  of  helping 
teachers  improve  their  teaching.  There  are  143  sites  at  universities 
in  44  States,  and  each  site  does  basically  the  same  thing.  First, 
they  find  the  most  gifted  teachers  of  writing  in  their  local  areas, 
kindergarten  through  university,  in  all  disciplines.  They  bring 
those  teachers  to  campus  for  a  five-week  summer  institute.  During 
the  institute  these  exemplary  teachers  demonstrate  an  approach  to 
teaching  writing  that  has  been  successful  with  their  students.  That 
way  every  teacher  learns  from  the  good  practice  of  every  other 
teacher,  and  every  teacher  learns  how  to  give  a  demonstration  to  a 
group  of  peers. 

They  also  read  widely  and  talk  about  what  they  read.  They  de- 
velop new  attitudes  toward  research  and  what  it  has  to  offer  them 

The  third  thing  they  do  is  write.  In  the  process  they  learn  how  to 
better  help  their  students  as  writers.  They  write  for  the  obvious 
reason.  We  would  not  ask  someone  to  teach  us  to  drive  who  does 
not  drive.  Our  students  should  not  be  taught  to  write  by  someone 
who  does  not  write,  especially  since  writing  is  so  important  and 
complicated. 

After  they  leave  the  institute,  these  teachers  go  back  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  their  students  and  also  prepared  for  another  crucial 
job,  the  job  of  teaching  their  fellow  teachers  how  to  teach  writing 
They  fan  out  in  their  schools  and  districts  to  conduct  staff  develop- 
ment workshops  during  the  school  year. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  bit  about  my  own  experience  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  Writing  Project.  When  I  was  invited  to  the  project  in  1974 
I  was  a  junior  high  school  English  teacher.  The  students  I  had 
would  be  called  at-risk  today;  at  that  time  they  were  called  disaf- 
fected. One  of  the  things  I  learned  in  the  Writing  Project  was  that 
writing  can  be  used  to  help  students  learn  and  think.  I  began  to 
ask  my  students  to  write  every  day  about  the  literature  we  were 
reading,  what  they  understood  about  it  from  their  own  experiences, 
what  they  thought  of  the  characters  and  the  way  the  characters 
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solved  their  problems,  would  my  students  solve  their  problems  m 
the  same  way. 

For  the  first  time,  my  students  were  able  to  analyze  and  evaluate 
and  understand  in  a  rich  and  personally  meaningful  manner. 

A  second  example:  I  had  my  students  interview  parents,  grand- 
parents, neighbors,  people  in  convalescent  or  retirement  homes, 
about  their  memories  of  the  Great  Depression  and  then  write  up 
these  interviews  into  lively  accounts  packed  with  information,  so 
lively,  so  real  that  several  of  my  students  asked  me  if  I  was  sure 
this  was  the  same  Great  Depression  they  were  studying  about  in 
their  history  classes. 

My  Writing  Project  experience  taught  me  how  to  help  my  stu- 
dents revise.  Imagine  how  difficult  it  is  for  14-year-olds  to  com- 
pletely rethink,  reshape  and  correct  something  they  have  written. 
But  if  they  are  taught  to,  they  most  certainly  can. 

Students  and  teacher  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  National 
Writing  Project.  Having  a  secure  source  of  funding  will  mean  that 
the  Project  can  go  on  and  that  it  can  expand  to  serve  students  and 
teachers  in  every  region  of  the  country. 

The  funding  v/e  request  will  be  the  seed  of  additional  private  and 
State  support  for  the  required  cost  sharing.  Right  now  twelve 
States  give  some  amount  of  State  funding  for  their  sites. 

The  National  Writing  Project  is  reforming  education  without 
waiting  for  large-scale,  expensive  reforms.  Teachers  cannot  afford 
to  wait.  They  do  not  want  to  lose  the  student  they  have  right  now. 
The  National  Writing  Project  sees  teachers  as  the  center  of  reform, 
and  what  they  do  to  improve  their  teaching  and  their  students 
learning  is  making  all  the  difference  in  education. 

The  National  Writing  Project  offers  us  a  national  network  for 
the  sharing  of  information,  and  as  such  it  is  less  costly,  more  pro- 
ductive, more  efficient  than  any  single  isolated  effort.  Our  former 
program  officer  at  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
John  Hale,  has  stated  that  the  National  Writing  Project  "has  been 
by  far  the  most  effective  and  cost-effective  project  in  the  history  of 
the  Endowment  support  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs.' 9 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mrs.  Smith,  for 
being  here. 

Your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  at  this 
point,  without  objection. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Smith  follows:] 
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Statement  by 
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Classroom  teacher  on  loan  from 
ML  Diablo  Unified  School  District  Concord,  California 
to  direct  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project 

March  2, 1990 


For  the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  all  been  hearing  that  American  students 
can  t  write  In  the  mid-70's,  the  crisis  in  writing  was  so  out  of  hand  that  at  schools 
like  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  University  of  Georgia,  remedial  writing 
courses  replaced  one  term  of  regular  freshman  English.  At  the  University  of 
California,  nearly  half  of  the  entering  freshmen,  students  who  came  from  the  top 
12%  of  high  school  graduating  classes,  were  forced  to  take  remedial  wnung  In  this 
decade,  we  are  told  that  75%  of  the  nations  largest  corporations  offer  some  kind  of 
basic  skills  training  Our  national  assessment  of  writing  skills  finds  that  fewer  than 
25%  of  America  s  high  school  eleventh  graders  can  write  an  adequate,  persuasive 
letter  and  most  of  those  are  filled  with  errors  Writing  in  America  is  an  endangered 
species,  a  skill  that  could  vanish  The  lack  of  writing  ability  is  a  key  ingredient  of 
our  nation  s  illiteracy  problem  and  a  personal  tragedy  for  our  26  million  illiterate 
adults 

Our  students  need  to  write  more  than  ever  if  they  are  to  go  on  to  college  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  work  place  When  I  say  "our  students,**  I  mean  all  our 
students,  including  the  growing  number  of  immigrant  children  in  this  country  and 
the  expanding  population  of  students  who  are  now  at  risk  because  of  their  limited 
proficiency  in  English 

The  National  Writing  Project  is  the  only  national  program  to  tackle 
America's  writing  problem   Our  goal  is  to  improve  student  writing  and  student 
learning  by  improving  the  teaching  of  writing  and  the  uses  of  writing  to  learn  in  the 
nation's  classrooms 

Each  year  over  85,000  American  teachers  participate  in  National  Writing 
Project  programs  -  over  600,000  teachers  since  the  project  began  seventeen  years  ago 
They  hear  about  the  project  by  word  of  mouth,  often  from  the  teacher  next  door 
who  is  dominating  the  conversations  in  the  faculty  room  with  talk  about  student 
writing  This  is  what  they  hear  They  hear  that  in  the  writing  project,  teachers  learr 
how  to  teach  writing  from  another  teacher  This  makes  sense  to  them   Most  ha . 
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tried  the  alternatives  one,  teaching  writing  without  any  training  at  all  and  then 
abandoning  writing  altogether  or  two,  being  trained  by  someone  from  on  high,  an 
outside  consultant  who  has  never  been  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  share  the 
frustrations  of  failure  and  the  peculiar  void  and  inexplicable  neglect  in  their 
University  education  They  were  taught  to  teach  reading  but  not  to  teach  writing 
They  know,  too,  that  teachers,  like  other  professionals,  should  have  regular  staff 
development  no  matter  what  In  this  day  especially,  with  our  rapidly  changing 
student  body,  teachers  shouldn't  be  left  to  guess  at  what  works.  A  teaching 
credential  should  not  be  a  symbol  of  a  teacher's  last  day  of  education 

The  National  Writing  Project  has  a  very  simple  way  of  helping  teachers 
improve  their  teaching  There  are  143  sites  at  universities  in  44  states  and  each  site 
does  basically  the  same  thing  First,  they  find  the  most  gifted  writing  teachers  in 
their  local  area,  teachers  from  kindergarten  through  University  from  all  disciplines 
They  invite  those  teachers  to  campus  for  a  five-week  summeT  institute   During  the 
institute,  these  exf  mplaiy  teachers  demonstrate  an  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
writing  that  has  been  tested  in  their  own  classrooms  and  proven  successful  with 
their  particular  students  Every  teacher,  then,  learns  from  the  good  practice  of  everv 
other  teacher  and  every  teacher  learns  how  to  give  a  demonstration  to  a  group  of 
peers  They  also  read  widely  and  talk  about  what  they  read  -  articles  and  books  about 
the  teaching  of  writing  -  some  of  them  written  b>  teacher  researchers  and  some 
written  by  university  researchers  They  catch  up  with  what  is  known  in  the  field 
and  with  resources  that  most  would  not  find  on  their  own.  They  develop  a  new 
attitude  toward  research  and  what  it  has  to  offer  them  The  third  thing  they  do  is 
write  They  write  everyday,  short  pieces,  long  pieces,  the  kind  of  writing  they  ask 
their  students  to  do,  and  in  tne  process,  they  discover  how  they  might  better  help 
their  students  as  writers  They  write  for  the  obvious  reason   We  wouldn't  ask 
someone  to  teach  us  to  drive  who  doesn  t  drive.  Our  students  shouldn  t  be  taught 
something  as  complicated  and  important  as  writing  from  -omeone  who  doesn  t 
write  By  asking  teachers  to  write,  we  also  establish  a  community  of  writers  and  th.it 
community  transfers  later  to  the  teachers  own  classrooms 

As  excellent  as  thev  were  to  begin  with,  these  teachers  leave  the  summer 
institute  be'ter  prepared  to  teach  then  students  and  prepared  for  another  ouaal  job 
the  job  of  teaching  their  fellow  teachers  how  to  teach  writing  They  fan  out  in  their 
schools  and  districts  »o  conduct  staff  development  workshops  during  the  school 
year  I  want  u,  unefly  describe  those  workshops  because  they,  too,  make  absolute 
sense  to  teachers  First,  they  are  always  a  series  of  workshops  that  take  place  over  a 
year  Too  oft  en  in  the  past,  staff  development  has  been  akin  to  an  inoculation  -  one 
shot  -  with  no  boosters,  no  chance  for  teachers  to  come  back  after  they've 
experimented  to  talk  about  what  happened,  to  learn  the  next  step  Each  workshop  is 
three  hours  long  -  long  enough  for  the  teachers  to  actually  try  out  the  approach 
being  demonstrated  so  they  are  confident  that  they  can  try  it  out  with  their  own 
students   Finally,  the  workshops  are  voluntary  Teachers  come  because  they  want 
to  Once  they  know  the\  are  not  going  to  be  tied  to  their  chairs,  they  come  in  great 
numbers,  with  openness  and  enthusiasm 
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I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher  m  the  wn  mg  pro^t 
When  I  was  invited  to  the  very  firs,  summer  insftute .n  1974  on  he  **eky 
campus.  1  was  a  junior  h,gh  school  English  teacher  The  smdent s  « h£ ^ " * 
called  'at  risk"  today;  at  that  time  they  were  called  disaffected    I  *as  asked  to  come 
to  the  pro^  bemuse  I  had  developed  techniques  for  teaching  writing  to  these 
students  who  had  street  skills  but  not  literacy  skills 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  in  the  writing  project  was  that  writing  can  be  used 
to  help  stodents  learn  and  think  I  began  to  ask  my  students  to  keep  logs  wh,  e  they 
ead  the  stones  and  books  we  were  studying  together  I  asked  them  to  write  a  »ut 
what  they  made  of  the  literature,  what  they  understood  about  «  from  their *n 

what  they  thought  of  the  characters  and  the  ways  they  solved  th  ,r 
prKs  Wou  d  the  students  solve  these  problems  .n  the  same  way?  P"  Ite  frt 
nmt  my  students  came  to  class  eager  to  talk  about  what  they  read  and  eager  to  read 
on  They  were  able  to  analyse  and  evaluate  and  understand  in  a  rich,  personal!) 
meaningful  mannei 

I  also  learned  from  other  teachers  III  the  writing  project  to  broaden  the  kinds 
of  wnt  ngTwas  asking  students  to  do  In  particular.  I  learned  to  take  the.r  writing 
out  m to  fhc  real  world   I  taught  my  students  how  to  conduct  an  interview  In 
ll^wuh  the  reading  we  were  doing  about  the  Depression  in  the  30 is  I  had 
then  interview  grandparents,  neighbors,  people  who  l.v-d  in  retirement  or 
"nt  hoL  a£,u«  their  memories  of  the  Depression    .  did  the  assignment 
with  them  and  interviewed  my  father  Then  1  taught  them  to  write  up  their 
mtlrviews  into  hvelv  pieces,  packed  w.th  information  about  a  time  in  history  hat  ,s 
Svelte  for  students',  Lifned  as  „  ,s  to  textbooks  and  leches    In  act  heir 
acTOuntt  were  so  lively,  so  real  that  several  of  my  students ^ked  me  if  1  *  «  sun 
this  was  the  same  Depression  they  were  siudying  in  their  history  classes 

My  writing  pro)ect  experience  taught  me  how  to  help  my  students  revise 
their  wrVunr Kalf writers  here   We  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  go  back 
m  o  something  we've  written  and  re.h.nk  .t.  reorgan.7*  it.  refine  and  correct  it 
imagine  how  hard  ,t  is  tor  a  14  year  old    But  .>  they  are  taught  to  revise. 
cert*  nlv  can  And  1  found  in  my  experience  as  a  writing  prcjeci  Teacher  Consultant 
™  workshops  for  other  teachers  that  teachers,  toe,  need  help  with  the  revision 

of  teaching  writing   It's  no,  something  that  most  teachers  ,us.  know  in  thcr 
bones  how  to  do 

Students  and  teachers  are  the  direct  benef.ciar.es  of  the  National  Writing 
Project   Having  a  secure  source  of  funding  for  the  project  will  mean  that  .  can  go 
on  and  that  it  can  expand  to  serve  students  and  teachers  in  every  region  of  the 
co\X  The  funding  we  request  will  be  the  seed  of  additional  private -supper  and 
state  si i  pport  for  the  required  cost  sharing,  a  minimum  of  dollar  for  dollar  match 
Right  now  12  su.es  provde  some  amount  of  state  fundmg  for  their  networks  of 
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sites  California,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Hawaii,  Alaska 
Xentucky,  Connecticut,  Nevada,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania 

The  National  Writing  Project  has  beon  called  the  "quiet"  project  because  we 
are  reforming  teaching  without  a  lot  of  hoopla  and  without  waiting  for 
restructuring  of  schools  or  reduced  class  size  or  any  other  large  scale,  expensivt 
refon    We  can  t  afford  to  wait  Teachers  can't  afford  to  wait  They  are  in 
classrooms  right  now,  teaching  the  students  they've  been  given  and  they  Hon't  want 
to  lose  these  students  on  the  way  to  seemingly  bigger  reforms  In  fact,  teachers  are 
the  center  of  reform  and  what  they  do  to  improve  their  teaching  and  their  students 
learning  makes  all  the  difference  in  education 

The  National  Writing  Project  is  a  university/school  collaborative  model  that 
works  In  education  where  programs  come  and  go,  this  one  has  lasted  It's  a 
positive,  upbeat  program  that  celebrates  good  teaching  and  the  results  that  come 
from  good  teaching 

The  National  Writing  Project  gives  us  a  national  network  for  the  sharing  of 
information  •  information  from  both  research  and  exceptional  practice   As  such  it 
i*.  less  costly,  more  productive  and  more  efficient  than  any  single  or  uolated  effort 
Our  former  program  officer  at  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  .ohn 
Hale,  has  stated  that  the  National  Writing  Project  "has  been  by  far  the  most  effective 
and  cost-effective  project  in  the  history  of  the  Endowment  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  " 
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Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  ask  Governor  Oveson  this  Do  you 
have  any  specific  suggestions  on  changes  we  should  make  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  your  own  people  in  Utah? 

Mr  Oveson.  We  feel  that  you  have  been  responsive  to  the  local 
flexibility  that  I  made  in  my  remarks.  We  feel  that  that  still  could 
be  looked  at 

We  are  supportive  of  the  program,  but  we  would  ask  for  the  max- 
imum level  of  local  flexibility  and  control.  One  issue  is  the  chapter 
one  concentration.  In  rural  Utah  there  are  many  rural  areas  you 
will  not  have  the  large  concentration  of  chapter  one  funds,  but  the 
needs  are  the  same  in  terms  of  retention  and  recruitment  of  teach- 
ers and  training  of  teachers. 

So,  that  would  be  our  major  request. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Commissioner  Earhart  this,  and  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  down  from  Rhode  Island  for  this  hearing.  Is  there  any 
mechanism  in  our  New  England  States  under  the  new  regional  cer- 
tification program  that  links  teachers  looking  for  jobs  or  schools 
with  schools  that  are  looking  for  teachers?  Do  we  have  a  means  of 
getting  them  both  together?  . 

Mr.  Earhart.  There  will  be,  Senator.  I  mentioned  very  briefly 
the  clearinghouse  that  is  being  established  at  ti.e  Regional  Labora- 
tory in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Now,  that  clearinghouse  will  be 
fully  automated  and  will  eventually  keep  track  of  openings 
throughout  the  region.  Also,  it  will  keep  track  of  those  who  possess 
the  regional  certificates  and  will  provide  information  to  teachers 
looking  for  positions  as  well  as  school  districts  looking  for  ^achers. 

In  addition,  and  I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  mention  this,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  software  capability,  a  programming  capability  that 
will  project  the  effects  of  certain  policy  decisions  made,  either  in  a 
particular  State  or  throughout  the  region.  For  example,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teacher  shortages,  we  are  considering  in  Rhode  Island  a 
statewide  policy  that  would  limit  these  numbers  of  students  in  the 
early  grades,  at  least  up  through  grade  three,  to  fifteen  per  class. 

Now,  if  that  becomes  a  reality,  that  is  going  to  create  a  signifi- 
cant need  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  Rhode  Island.  I  his 
software  capability  in  the  regional  clearinghouse  has  the  ability  to 
predict  the  impact  of  policy  decisions  like  that. 

We  are  hoping  that  because  of  the  capability  and  with  increased 
utilization  of  the  regional  certificate,  that  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  shortages  that  we  currently  have  in  some  critical  areas. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  this  taking  into  account  the  latest  State  budget 
that  is  being  put  forward  by  the  State  authorities  in  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  Earhart.  In  what  way,  Senator?  r„ 
Senator  Pell.  Well,  in  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  to  tit- 
teen,  the  student  to  teacher  ratio  of  fifteen  to  one. 

Mr.  Earhart.  Well,  we  do  have  on  the  books  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram similar  to  what  the  lieutenant  governor  mentioned  in  Utah. 
It  is  not  tied  to  the  regulatory  process,  but  it  does  encourage  dis- 
tricts to  reduce  their  class  sizes  in  the  early  grades. 

We  also  have  an  earmarked  portion  of  the  State  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  school  districts  for  literacy  programs  in  the  early 
grades.  And  one  of  the  eligible  uses  of  that  money  is  to  reduce  class 
size. 
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So,  we  do  have  some  mechanisms  in  place  to  try  to  help  districts 
accomp ish  that.  Clearly,  if  the  fiscal  situation  does  not  improve 
there,  it  is  going  to  be  a  problem. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  correct.  I  think,  just  as  a  matter  of  record, 
Vu  situation  or  the  budget  is  carried  out  as  proposed 

now,  that  will  not  be  achieved,  that  fifteen  to  one  ratio 

Mr.  Earhart.  Not  in  the  foreseeable  future 

Senator  Pell.  Right. 

Mr.  Earhart.  We  are  always  optimistic,  as  you  know,  Senator 
Senator  Pell.  Time  changes  many  things  ^naior. 
I  would  be  very  interested,  Commissioner  Earhart,  in  your  ideas 
tor  integrating  some  of  the  different  subject  areas  such  as  history 
and  English  or  math  and  science. 

Mr  Earhart.  By  the  way,  I  was  extremely  pleused  to  see  that 
one  ot  the  national  academies  deals  with  literacy  in  substance 

Our  literacy  program  in  the  early  grades,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  re- 
quires  that  the  subject  areas  be  integrated,  that  teachers  do  incor- 
porate science  concepts  as  tney  are  working  on  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  social  studies  concepts  as  well.  We  want  them,  and  they 
want  to,  and  we  want  to  help  them  get  away  from  the  notion  of 
teaching  30  minutes  of  reading  and  then  30  minutes  of  science  as  if 
the  two  never  meet. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cooke  this.  What  do  vou  believe  can  be 
done  to  promote  other  private  organizations  like  yours  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  the  public  schools?  You  are  doing  a  superb  job  How 
can  we  get  other  private  groups  to  do  the  same? 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  feel,  Senator,  as  you  and  I  talked  before-,  I  feel  that 
corporations-and  as  the  lieutenant  governor  mentioned-corpora- 
tions  really  are  going  to  have  to  play  a  role  here  They  are  going  to 
have  to  take  an  interest.  If  they  do  not,  then  we  suffer  when  we 
hire  people  that  they  are  not  as  talented  and  as  gifted  as  they  can 
be;  and  we  do  not  have  the  human  resources  we  need 

Our  interest  is  really  to  stimulate  a  belief  in  teaching  and  educa 
tion.  We  employ  over  30,000  people  in  the  United  Stalls  And  it  is 
in  our  best  interests  that  those  people  are  well  educated  and 
trained  and  have  a  broad  sense  of  the  world. 

As  you  know,  we  have  interests  beyond  the  United  States,  where 
we  hire  Americans  abroad.  So,  it  serves  our  interests,  and  other 
companies  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  that  same  perspechve:  that 
their  interests  are  better  served  by  stepping  in  early  as  opposed  to 
waiting  till  people  come  knocking  on  the  door  for  employment 
Senator  Pell.  Tnank  you  very  much. 
I  will  now  tu-  .  to  Senator  Cochrar 
Senator  Cochran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaii  man. 
Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel  for  being  here  today  and  provid- 
ing us  with  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  that  they  have  given  us  I 
know  Senator  Hatch  was  particularly  disappointed  that  he  was  not 
able  to  be  here  to  welcome  the  governor.  He  has  asked  me  to  re- 
q.UeiLUIlanLlm0US  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his  statement  be  in- 
cluded at  the  appropriate  place  in  the  record  of  the  hearing. 
rerordat°r  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  into  the 

[The  nrepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatch  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Hatch 

Senator  Hatch.  I  welcome  .he  opportunity  to  discuss  the  need 
for  quality  teachers  in  the  educational  system.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Utah's  Lt.  Governor  Val  Oveson  is  here  today.  He  has 
long  experience  in  state  government,  having  served  as  lt.  governor 
for  5  years  and  as  state  auditor  before  that.  He  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Utah  in  education  and 
teacher  recruitment.  I  think  you  will  Find  that  his  discussion  about 
the  concerns  of  Utah  and  many  other  states  is  a  helpful  perspec- 
tive in  developing  an  expanded  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
rural  areas  face  in  recruiting  and  retaining  qualified  teachers. 

I  hope  that  our  discussion  today  will  center  on  ways  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  work  with  State  and  local  government  as 
well  as  the  private  sector  to  increase  the  supply  of  capable  and 
dedicated  teachers  who  enter  our  classrooms.  Achieving  this  goal 
requires  Federal  leadership  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
State  and  local  entities,  which  are  properly  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  setting  local  education  policies.  These  entities  are  account- 
able to  parents  and  local  taxpayers  in  the  first  instance,  and  they 
should  retain  control  over  these  basic  policies  and  decisions.  Local 
discretion  and  flexibility  is  the  strength  of  this  country  s  diverse 
and  open  public  education  system.  This  diversity  and  local  control 
is  something  which  every  action  at  the  Federal  level  should  sup- 
port, not  undermine. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  are  aware  of  the  emphasis  that  my 
State  places  on  education.  The  citizens  in  Utah  have  one  of  the 
highest  levels  of  education  in  the  country.  This  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion results  in  many  more  of  our  students  going  on  for  higher  edu- 
cation than  in  the  nation  at  large.  Our  challenge  as  a  State  is  to 
encourage  many  of  these  students  who  go  on  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation to  enter  the  field  of  teaching.  I  hope  that  our  discussions 
today  and  the  legislation  which  will  eventually  result  will  help  the 
State  of  Utah  and  other  states  achieve  this  objective. 

Senator  Cochran.  Mr.  Chainnan,  let  me  call  attention  to  one 
very  important  aspect  of  this  testimony  that  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in.  Mrs.  Smith  is  here  from  the  Bay  Area,  where  she  is 
director  of  the  Writing  Project  there  in  her  area. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Kassebaum  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  joining  me  in  introducing 
the  National  Student  Writing  and  Teacher  Act.  This  is  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  funding  for  the  National  Writing  Project  that  was 
so  eloquently  described  by  Mrs.  Smith  in  her  testimony.  It  is  really 
a  network  throughout  the  Nation  of  teacher  training  programs  af- 
filiated with  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  purpose  is  to  :"  .prove  the  quality  of  teaching  of  writing  and 
the  quality  of  student  writing  in  the  Nation's  classrooms.  This  is  a 
project  that  has  proven  that  it  works.  There  are  143  sites  in  44 
States.  What  the  legislation  that  we  have  introduced  will  do  would 
be  to  add  to  the  programs  at  these  sites  and  to  develop  new  sites  on 
a  dollar  for  dollar  matching  basis. 

I  am  glad  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  seen  a  lot  of 
enthusiastic  support  here  in  the  Senate  for  this  legislation.  As  of 
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today  we  have  25  senators  who  have  signed  on  and  are  cosponsor- 
mg  this  legislation. 
I  am  hoping  that,  because  of  what  we  have  learned  through  the 

X  Lfebl  nhe.£fpar?umentu0f  Eduction,  about  the  problem 
with  writing  skills  today  throughout  the  country,  as  reflected  in 
the  writing  report  card,  and  the  fact  that  we  do  have  in  place  in  a 
lot  of  our  States  now  a  program  that  is  really  working  to  turn  this 
around,  that  we  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  we  have 
this  year  and  include  this  legislation,  this  program  in  the  teacher 
bill  that  is  going  to  be  reported  out  of  our  subcommittee 

1  am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to  review  very  carefully  the 
statement  that  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Smith  because  it  talks  about 
the  honors  and  the  recognition  that  have  been  received  over  the 
P8f!    n£e£?rS  y  the  Natl0nal  Writing  Project. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  also  want  to  recognize  and  give  credit  to  others 
who  are  here  with  us  today  for  helping  develop  this  legislation  and 
to  help  me  understand  it  better.  Dr.  James  Gray  is  here.  He  is  di- 
T^1"  °//r  h?  National  Writing  Project.  Sandra  Burkitt  is  director 
of  the  Mississippi  Writing  and  Thinking  Institute  at  Mississippi 

S?^9UTUVeu lty"  1  WOuld  h£e  to  introdu<*  them.  Would  you  please 
stand?  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here 

Senator  Cochran.  Mrs.  Smith,  let  me  ask  you  this.  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  teacher  the  other  day,  and  I  meant  to  bring  it  to  the  hear- 
ing, it  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  comments  that  I  have  every  re- 
ceived from  a  teacher  about  a  program.  It  was  describing  her  per- 
sonal experience,  as  you  have  described  it  to  us  today,  with  this 
program  and  the  excitement  that  she  has  derived  from  seeing  the 
changes  in  her  classrooms.  seeing  me 

Is  this  unusual,  or  is  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  you  have  found 
from  others  who  have  participated  in  this  project?  Are  we  just 
hearing  about  the  extraordinary  examples,  or  is  this  something 
that  is  fairly  commonplace  in  terms  of  the  success  of  the  program? 

Mrs.  smith,  .t  is  so  commonplace  that  some  teachers  describe  it 
Z<*  vff  experience,  although  we  really  do  not  like  them  to 
describe  it  that  way.  But  they  feel  so  transformed.  There  are  teach- 
ers who  may  consider  dropping  out  of  teaching  when  they  come  to 
the  Project  and  they  are  so  inspired  by  their  colleagues  and  about 
what  they  learn  that  they  have  never  thought  of  doing  before!  and 
the  reaction  of  their  students  when  they  go  back,  and  the  confi- 
toTchingat      y        '        the  SkU1S  th6y  ^aV6'        "hey  stay  in 

A  lot  of  teachers  have  told  us  that  they  have  stayed  in  teaching 
because  of  the  Writing  Project  experience* It  is  transforming  * 

Senator  Cochran.  I  was  impressed  with  the  Senators  who  were 
hhJfrtf^ecrrMr-  Chairman>  as  I  know  you  were,  in  talking  about 
their  hopes  for  improving  the  skills  level  in  the  classroom,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  students  but  the  teachers  as  well  in  trying  to 
attract,  you  know,  the  best  students  into  teaching.  What  occurs  to 
me  is  that  here  is  a  program  that  retains  the  best  teachers  in  the 
profession,  and  that  is  equally  important,  in  my  view 

1  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  program  that  has  proven  its  impor- 
tance as  an  innovative  way  to  get  at  a  problem  that  we  all  agree 
needs  solving.  We  ought  not  to  wait  any  longer.  Let  us  expand  thi! 
program,  provide  some  authority  for  funding  directly  from  the  Fed- 
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eral  level  to  these  sites.  And  I  think  we  will  see  a  tremendous 
change  for  the  better. 

I  thank  Mrs.  Smith  for  being  here  and  for  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  her  experiences  and  knowledge  about  the  program.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  ,   _  _  , 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Cochran. 

Thank  you,  Governor  Oveson,  Dr.  Earhart,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  for  being  with  us  today.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

We  now  come  to  our  third  panel.  Dr.  Margaret  Branson  is  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Services  in  Bakersfield, 
CA  Mr  Russ  Aiuto  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion and  Enhancement,  National  Science  Foundation  here  in  Wash- 
ington Dr  Jerry  Bailey  is  associate  dean,  Undergraduate  btudies 
and  Teacher  Education,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Kansas, 
in  Lawrence.  KS.  Welcome.  Let  us  start  out  with  Dr.  Branson. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR  MARGARET  S.  BRANSON,  ADMINISTRATOR, 
DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES,  OFFICE  OF  KERN 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BAKERSFIELD,  CA; 
RUSS  AIUTO,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  PREPARATION 
AND  ENHANCEMENT.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  WASH- 
INGTON DC  AND  JERRY  BAILEY,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  UNDER- 
GRADUATE  STUDIES  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  UNI  /ERSITY  OF  KANSAS,  LAWRENCE,  KS 
Ms.  Branson.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  invitation 
to  testify  today  about  two  important  pieces  of  proposed  legislation, 
S.  1676  and  S.  1675. 

Your  comments  and  those  of  the  people  who  preceded  us  today 
have  made  one  very  important  point,  and  that  is  that  education 
cannot  survive,  much  less  flourish,  without  excellence  in  teaching. 
Teachers  are  the  essential  ingredient  in  quality  education,  and  that 
is  why  your  concern  with  the  professional  training  and  continuing 
education  of  teachers  is  of  such  great  importance  to  us. 

I  believe  that  both  S.  1676  and  1675  provide  some  answers  to  the 
critical  questions  which  are  plaguing  education  today.  In  the  limit- 
ed time  available  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  speak  primarily  to 
the  need  for  the  continuing  education  or  inservice  education  of 
teac  hers 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  four  salient 
points  First,  the  need  for  staff  development  is  urgent.  A  growing 
body  of  empirical  research  documents  the  shortcomings  of  inservice 
education.  At  present,  the  inservice  education  of  teachers  is  infre- 
quent and  idiosyncratic.  It  is  lacking  in  depth;  it  gives  insufficient 
attention  to  content  or  subject  matter,  and  it  fails  to  distinguish  e- 
tween  the  needs  of  beginning  and  experienced  teachers. 

Second,  compared  to  the  expenditures  which  employers  are 
making  for  the  continuing  education  of  their  employees,  the  tax- 
payers7 investment  in  the  professional  development  of  their  teach- 
ers can  only  be  described  as  inadequate.  .  . 

Third,  the  essential  components  of  successful  inservice  training 
have  been  identified  through  numerous  research  studies.  Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  see  that  those  components  are  incorporated  into  appro- 
priate programs  for  continuing  education. 
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Finally,  staff  development  is  a  sound  investment  in  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  Nation's  classrooms  The  con- 
tinuing education  of  teachers,  therefore,  should  be  seen  as  an  in- 
strument of  Federal  policy  to  assure  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
American  education. 

Let  me  expand  very  briefly  on  each  of  those  points.  First,  the  in- 
service  of  education  for  teachers  as  presently  offered  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  neophyte  and  career  teachers. 

In  contrast  to  certain  other  occupations,  including  teaching  at 
the  university  level,  in  which  full  membership  in  the  profession  is 
achieved  in  well-marked  stages,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teaching  has  been  relatively  careerless.  Little  distinction  is  made 
between  newcomers  and  others  in  the  responsibilities  they  assume 
and  the  opiortunities  and  rewards  available  to  them. 

The  abrupt  entry  of  neophytes  into  teaching  conveys  a  very  false 
notion  that  teaching  can  be  mastered  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  by  people  of  good  will  and  sufficient  stamina.  Researchers 
who  have  looked  for  organized  programs  of  support  and  assistance 
to  new  teachers  during  their  induction  period  in  the  United  States 
have  been  disappointed.  Our  practices  stand  in  contrast  to  the 
more  systematic  induction  activities  practiced  in  Britain,  Australia 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  In  the  United  States,  inserv- 
ice  assistance  is  measured  in  days  and  hours  instead  of  weeks  and 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  over  the  past  20  years  researchers 
have  found  that  sustained  multiyear  efforts  are  required  if  mean- 
ingful results  are  to  improve. 

Analysis  of  the  content  of  recent  staff  development  efforts  re- 
yea  s  other  inadequacies.  Eighty  to  90  percent  of  the  inservice  ac- 
tivities conducted  between  I960  and  the  present  time  show  that 
their  focus  has  been  on  relatively  simple  teaching  acts  and  behav- 
iors. Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  more  complex  and 
consequential  matters  such  as  the  cultivation  of  a  repertoire  of  ef- 
fective teaching  strategies,  curriculum  development,  evaluation 
and  course  content.  The  lack  of  attention  to  course  content  is  par- 
ticularly lamentable  because  studies  show  that  teachers  who  are 
assigned  often  are  assigned  outside  of  the  areas  in  which  their  aca- 
demic preparation  is  adequate. 

The  Senate  bills  proposed  would  speak  to  this  inadequacy  in  con- 
tent, preparation,  and  in  the  matter  of  seeing  that  people  are  kept 
abreast  of  new  scholarship  in  their  area.  It  would  provide,  as  the 
Writing  Project  has,  a  series  of  national  academies  and  congres- 
sional district  academies  which  would  provide  for  us  a  series  of 
people  who  are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
service  and  the  future  education  of  their  colleagues 

For  the  reasons  that  I  have  just  outlined  to  you,  I  believe  that 
both  of  these  bills  are  of  great  consequence.  I  have  documented  in 
more  detail  some  of  the  research  undergirding  the  remarks  that  I 
record"  W       appreciate  their  being  incorporated  in  the 

Senator  Pell.  That  will,  without  objection,  be  done.  I  thank  you 
for  your  testimony,  Dr.  Branson.  y 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Branson  follows:] 
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Testimony  Presented  to  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Regarding  Senate  Bill  1676,  the 
National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  and  Senate  Bill  1675,  the  Excellence  In 

Teaching  Act 

by  Dr    Margaret  S   Branson,  Administrator  of  the  Division 
of  'instructional  Services,  Office  of  the  Kern  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bakersfield,  California 

March  a,  1990 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify  before 
you  about  two  important  pieces  of  proposed  legislation,  Senate  Bill  '675,  the 
National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  ano  Senate  Bill  I67&.  the  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Act.    I  am  Dr   Margaret  S.  Branson,  Administrator  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Services  of  the  Kern  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Office, 
Bakersfield,  California.    Our  Office  serves  48  school  districts  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  143,000  students     :he  Division  of  Instructional 
Services  has  responsibility  for  curriculum,  staff  development,  migrant 
education,  substance  abuse  prevention  education,  media  resources,  textbooks 
and  an  educational  television  station. 

In  the  past  decade  we  Americans  have  seen  one  report  on  the  status 
of  education  follow  another.    Almost  without  exception,  these  reports  have 
decried  the  inadequacies  of  our  schools.    They  have  pointed  to  disappointing 
results  of  tests  of  our  students'  skills  in  arithmetic,  writing,  reading  and 
foreign  languages  and  to  gaps  in  our  students'  knowledge  of  history, 
geography,  science,  mathematics,  government,  literature,  the  arts  and 
economics     Almost  without  exception  the  reports  have  called  for  reform  and/or 
restructuring  of  the  nation's  schools     It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  not  one  blue  ribbon  committee    -  not  a  single  critic  --  has  suggested 
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that  education  can  survive,  much  Jess  flourish  without  excellence  in 
teaching.    Teachers  are  an  essential  ingredient  -  some  say  THE  essential 
ingredient       in  quality  education.    That  is  why  your  concern  with  the 
professional  training  and  the  continuing  education  of  teachers  is  of  such 
great  importance     We  need  to  find  answers  to  some  critical  questions: 

I      How  do  we  provide  a  supply  of  competent  teachers 
adequate  to  meet  our  increasing  and  changing  needs? 


How  can  we  retain  competent,  experienced  teachers, 
thereby  enhancing  the  initial  and  very  considerable 
investment  in  the  teachers  of  America  which  the 
nation's  taxpayers  already  have  made? 


3.     How  do  we  insure  the  professional  growth  of  our 
teachers  and  ,  .ministrators  so  that  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  nation's  classroom  will  be  more 
effective? 

I  believe  t>at  both  Senate  Bill  1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act  of 
1989  and  Senate  Bill  1675,  the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act  can  provide  some 
answers  to  these  questions.    In  the  limited  time  available  for  this  testimony 
I  would  like  to  speak  primarily  to  need  for  the  continuing  education  or 
inservice  needs  of  teachers.    That  education  aM  those  needs  also  are  referred 
to  as  staff  development  or  professional  development,  so  all  four  of  these 
terms      continuing  education,  inservice  education,  staff  and  professional 
development  ~  will  be  used  interchangeably.    All  of  them  are  taken  to  mean 
any  activity  that  is  intended  partly  or  primarily  to  prepare  paid  staff 
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members  for  improved  performance  in  present  or  future  roles  in  a  school 
district.  The  term  "staff  member  is  limited  in  scope  to  certificated 
personnel  and  teachers'  aides. 

I  would  like  to  draw  th?  Committee's  attention  to  four  salient 

points* 

1  The  need  for  staff  development  is  urgent.    A  growing 
body  of  empirical  research  -  international,  national 
and  state-specific-documents  the  shortcomings  of 
inservice  education.    At  present,  the  continuing 
education  of  teachers  is  infrequent,  and 
idiosyncratic.    It  is  lacking  in  depth,*  .t  gives 
insufficient  attention  to  consent  or  subject  matter, 
and  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  needs  of 
beginning  and  experienced  teachers. 

2  Compared  to  the  expenditures  which  employers  are 
making  for  the  continuing  education  of  their 
employees,  the  taxpayers'  investment  in  the 
professional  developnent  of  their  teachers  can  only 
be  described  as  inadequate. 

3  The  essential  components  of  successful  inservice 
training  have  been  identified  through  numerous 
research  studies.    Our  challenge  is  to  see  that  those 
components  are  incorporated  into  programs  for 
continuing  education 
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4.     Staff  development  1s  a  sound  Investment  in  the 

improvement  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  nation's 
classrooms.    The  continuing  education  of  teachers, 
therefore,,  should  be  seen  as  an  instrument  of  federal 
policy  to  enhance  the  quality  of  American  education. 

SHORTCONINGS  OF  PRESENT  DAY  INSERVICE  EDUCATION 


Let  me  expand  briefly  on  each  of  those  points.    First,  let  us 
examine  the  present  shortcomings  of  inservice  education. 

Inservice  education  for  teachers  as  presently  offered  is  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  both  neophytes  and  career  teachers.    In  contrast  to  certain 
other  occupations,  including  teaching  at  the  university  level,  in  which  full 
membership  in  the  profession  is  achieved  in  well-marked  stages,  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching,  as  Judith  Lanier  of  Michigan  State  University 
points  out,  has  been  relatively  "careerless".    Little  distinction  is  made 
between  newcomers  and  others  in  the  responsibilities  they  assume  and  the 
opportunities  and  rewards  available  to  them.    Novice  teachers  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  their  more  experienced  colleagues.    The  abrupt  entry  of 
neophytes  into  teaching  conveys  the  false  notion  that  teaching  can  be  mastered 
in  a  relatively  short  time  by  persons  acting  independently  with  good  sense  and 
sufficient  stamina.    That  abrupt  entry  into  the  profession,  coupled  with  the 
isolated  circumstances  under  which  most  teachers  work,  has  resulted  in 
learning  alone  and  learning  through  trial  and  error.    Such  learning  is 
noneducative  at  best  and  miseducative  at  worst.    Researchers  who  have  looked 
for  organized  programs  of  support  and  assistance  for  new  teachers  during  their 
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induction  period  in  the  United  States  have  been  disappointed     Our  practices 
stand  in  contrast  tc  the  more  systematic  induction  activities  practiced  in 
Britain,  Australia  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.    In  the  United  States, 
organized  inservice  assistance  is  measured  in  days  and  hours  instead  of  weeks 
and  months,  despite  the  fact  that  researchers  over  the  past  20  years  have 
found  that  sustained  multi-year  efforts  are  required  if  meaningful  school 
improvement  is  to  result. 

All  too  often  staff  development  activities  are  mounted  response  to 
needs  or  fads  of  the  moment     One  researcher,  M  I.  Cogan,  has  described  these 
cyclical  efforts  as  "Boom  and  Bust  Sequences."    He  says  they  "tend  to  reduce 
teachers  to  a  cynicism  that  saps  their  commitment  to  professional 
improvement".    What  teachers  -  both  novice  and  veteran  -  need  are  prqqrams  of 
appropriate  inservice  education  rather  than  "quick  fixes"  or  "vaccination" 
approves.    Their  needs  cannot  be  met  by  an  occasional  university  course  nor 
can  they  be  met  by  occasional  after  school  meetings  covering  a  variety  of 
topics     Professional  growth  requires  a  sustained,  carefully  planned  focus  on 
a  few  preeminent  goals. 

Analysis  of  the  content  of  recent  staff  development  efforts  reveals 
other  inadequacies.    Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  studies  of  inservice 
activities  conducted  between  1960  and  the  present  time  show  that  their  focus 
has  been  on  relatively  simple  teaching  skills  and  behaviors  such  as 
questioning  and  giving  feedback  to  students.    Insufficient  attention  has  been 
given  to  more  complex  and  more  consequential  matters  such  as  the  cultivation 
of  a  repertoire  of  effective  teaching  strategies,  curriculum  development, 
evaluation,  ano  course  content.    The  lack  of  attention  to  course  content  or 
subject  matter  &er  se  is  lamentable     Studies  show  that  rrany  teachers  are 
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assigned  classes  for  which  their  academic  preparation  is  inadequate.  Even 
those  whose  initial  command  of  subject  matter  is  commendable  need  to  be 
brought  abreast  of  new  knowledge  and  recent  scholarship,  particularly  teachers 
of  the  natural,  physical  anc"  social  sciences. 

Another  inadequacy  in  staff  development  stems  from  our  cwn  view  of 
it     Should  continuing  education  for  teachers  be  seen  as  a  compulsory  duty  or 
a  right'    Should  the  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  inservice 
activities  rest,  as  it  usually  does  now,  with  the  teacher  alone?    The  National 
Staff  Development  Council  reports  that  40  of  the  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  American  Samoa  now  require  some  kind  of  professional  development 
for  some  teachers.    Requirements  vary  from  state  to  state,  and  none  are  very 
specific  or  rigorous.    Teachers'  decisions  are  idiosyncratic  they  depend  upon 
the  individual's  personal  convenience,  financial  resources  and  professional 
circumstances     Choices  about  what  course  of  professional  development  to 
pursue,  how  much  to  pursue  and  even  whether  to  pursue  any  at  all  remain 
matters  of  personal  prerogative.    Oescnptive  inventories  of  teachers' 
professional  growth  activities  illustrate  dramatic  deferences  among  teachers 
of  comparable  experience  and  teaching  assignments     One  researcher  (Arends, 
1983)  reported  that  a  beginning  high  school  biology  teacher,  who  was  described 
as  an  avid  learner/participant,  logged  over  1600  hours  in  additional  course 
work,  independent  research,  selected  conferences  and  workshops  over  a  throe 
year  period     Another  biology  teacher  logged  only  29  hours  of  continuing 
education  in  the  same  three-year  period 
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PUBLIC  V.  PRIVATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CGNT1NUIN6  EDUCATION 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  shortcomings  of  staff  development 
from  a  school  and  teacher  vantage  point.    But,  there  is  another  neasure  of 
adequacy  and  that  is  expenditure.    How  does  the  public  expenditure  for 
inservice  education  compare  to  that  of  private  industry?   A  faU 
journal  special  report  on  education  for  February  9,  1990  puts  the  annual 
public  and  private  spending  on  all  elementary  and  secondary  education  at  189 
billion  dollars.    The  a.n-al  spending  by  employers  on  formal  and  informal 
training  of  employees  is  210  billion  dollars.    In  other  words,  not  only  are 
employers  currently  outspending  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  a  year,  their  expenditures  are  exclusively  for  the 
continuing  education  of  their  employees.    On  any  given  day,  International 
Business  Machines  (IBM)  is  training  22,000  of  its  employees  somewhere  in  the 
world.    That  amounts  to  more  than  7  million  student  days  a  year,  the 
equivalent  of  a  major  university  schedule.    The  annual  cost  of  this  training 
to  IBM  is  1.5  billion  dollars,  not  counting  the  participants'  time.    IBM  is 
not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  upgrade  the  competence  of  its  workers.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  Fortune  500  companies  surveyed  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
they  planned  to  spend  more  on  education  and  training  of  their  employees  this 
year,  because  rapid  changes  have  "upskilled"  most  job  categories     As  Paul  A. 
Henn,  manager  of  academic  and  technical  tra  ning  at  Chrysler  Corporation  put 
it,  "fou  either  stay  up  with  the  competition  or  become  inundated.    It's  not  a 
matter  of  choice  but  of  survival" 

There  are  no  firm  figures,  in  fact,  there  are  not  even  any  reliable 
estimates  of  how  much  money  is  expended  on  the  continuing  education  of 
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teachers  in  the  United  States.    Wc  do  have  some  California  figures,  however, 
and  they  help  us  realize  what  a  relatively  small  portion  of  taxpayers  dollars 
go  into  the  continuing  education  of  teachers  and  administrators 

In  1988,  the  State  of  Calif^nia  released  results  of  a  year-long 
study  of  staff  development.    That  policy  study  was  a  joint  project  of  the  Far 
West  Laboratory  for  Education  Research  and  Development  and  PACE,  Policy 
Analysis  for  California  Education.    The  results  of  that  study  not  only  are 
instructive,  but  they  speak  to  concerns  addressed  in  both  Senate  Bill  1675  and 
Senate  Bill  1676. 

California's  experience  with  staff  development  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  size  of  the  state's  school  system  and  because  of  the  diversity 
of  its  student  bodies.    Categorical  staff  development  programs  for 
California's  teachers  and  administrators  consume  approximately  2  percent  of 
the  total  educational  funding  in  a  one-year  period  or  approximately  35  million 
dollars.    Public  monies  go  first  to  support  the  salaries  of  district 
specialists  who  plan  and  lead  staff  development  activities  and  second  to  pay 
for  substitute  teachers  who  take  responsibilities  for  classrooms  when  regular 
teaches  are  away.    At  the  local  level,  costs  in  1987  amounted  to  about  »16  51 
per  hour  of  staff  develo>aent. 

The  larger  California  taxpayer  investment  in  staff  development, 
however,  stems  from  salary  advances  that  teachers  accrue  as  a  result  of  salary 
credits  awarded  by  districts  to  teachers  who  pursue  advanced  university 
coursework  or  who  engage  in  staff  development  activities  for  which  salary 
credit  is  granted.    When  future  salary  increments  are  taken  into  account,  the 
investment  slightly  exceeds  4  percent  of  total  educational  funding  in 
California.    That  now  amounts  to  about  one  billion  dollars  yearly.    It  shoul-j 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  school  districts  generally  do  not  award  salary 
credit  if  staff  development  takes  place  during  regular  school  hours  and/or  if 
the  costs  are  borne  by  the  school  district. 

The  state,  however,  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  prime  contributor  to 
continuing  education.    The  contribution  which  teachers  and  administrators  make 
to  improving  their  own  knowledge  and  practice  is  noteworthy     Their  commitment 
is  significant.    The  California  study  which  has  just  been  cited  revealed  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  by  districts  and  schools  directly  on  formal  staff 
development  activities  individual  teachers  contributed  60  cents  in  volunteer 
time  with  no  present  or  future  compensation.    Why  are  these  teachers  and 
administrators  willing  to  make  this  personal  commitment  despite  the  absence  of 
clear  incentives  or  rewards  for  participation?    They  say  that  "access  to  new 
ideas"  1 s  their  number  one  motivation.    They  also  say  that  they  want  and  need 
more,  not  less,  staff  development. 

COMPONEKTS  OF  SUCCFSSFUL  INSERVICE  TRAINING 

Detailed  discussion  of  the  essential  components  of  successful 
inservice  training  programs  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  commentary  It 
is  important  to  point  out,  however,  that  although  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
effective  inservice  and  effective  school  improvement,  we  can  be  guided  by  what 
has  been  learned  from  both  international  and  American  studies. 

Between  1975  and  1981  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  through  its  Centre  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation 
(CtRI)  conducted  an  on-going  program  of  research  into  the  inservice  education 
and  training  of  teachers.    Ten  national  monographs  were  produced  as  a  result. 
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These  national  case  studies  have  not  been  as  widely  disseminated  as  they 
should  be,  but  the  Final  Report  wrUfn  by  Ray  Bolam  of  the  University  of 
Bristol  fs  instructive.    The  Report  warns  that  "Desirable  as  speedy  and 
inexpensive  changes  undoubtedly  are  fro      political  ind  economic  viewpoint, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  easily  attain,   and  strategies  for  change  which 
assume  otherwise  are  not  likely  to  prove  cost  effective  i„  the  long-run". 
Research  m  all  of  the  nations  involved  on  both  adult  learning  ind  school 
improvement  point  to  a  common  difficulty  -  that  of  .chieviny  sustained  and 
continuing  cho.,ge.    The  evidence  from  stud.es  of  Innovations  for  Individuals, 
groups  and  organizations  is  that  they  all  require  extremely  careful  planning, 
appropriate  resources  and  i  well  thought-tnrough  implementation  strategy  over 
a  lengthy  period  of  time.    National  educational  policies,  the  Report  advises, 
should  foster  more  content-specific  .pproaches  to  inservlce  education,  theory 
'hould  be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  practice,  and  the  continuing  education 
needs  of  both  beginning  'eachers  and  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  experience 
scale  should  be  met.    "Every  te?  :,er  must  see  himself  and  be  seen  as  a  career- 
long  student... .The  internal  dynamism  of  the  teaching  profession  must  be 
maintained  by  all  possible  m»ans." 

A  National  Study  of  Outstanding  Staff  Development  Programs  in  the  50 
states  of  the  United  States  conducted  in  1*84  confirmed  the  widely  held  view 
that  staff  improvement  and  leadership  renewal  can  ha.e  significant  positive 
impact  on  teaching  and  administrative  skills  and,  subsequently,  on  student 
achievement.    That  study  found  that  "Effective  staff  development  programs  were 
composed  of  a  fra,.,ework  of  parts  operating  in  unison: 

a  comprehensive  assessment  of  needs, 
staff  input  for  planning, 
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participation  of  personnel  in  conducting  activities, 
delivery  systems  compatible  with  adult  learning 
theories, 

support  and  reinforcement  of  teachers  following  staff 
development  activities,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  and  teacher  competencies 
following  implementation. " 
University  coursework  was  seen  as  very  important  by  only  one-third 


of  those  surveyed  in  the  National  Study  which  included  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  sup    intendents,  principals  and  teachers.    Even  though  almost  half 
of  the  respondents  said  that  university  courses  still  were  utilized  for  staff 
development  purposes,  they  did  not  feel  that  traditional  university  classes 
met  their  needs.    Their  observations  ccnoort  with  findings  from  other  studies 
which  show  that  where  information-only  training  is  used  -  and  thU  is  the  case 
in  most  university  classes     the  average  effec*  on  knowledge  acquisition  is 
modest,  about  .7.    But  when  presentations,  demonstrations  and  opportunities 
for  practice  and  feedback  ire  combined,  the  effect  on  measures  of  knowledge 
averages  about  3.00. 


Another  nation-wide  study,  a  meta-analysis  of  nearly  200  research 


studies  and  a  review  of  the  literature  on  staff  development,  was  completed  in 
1987.    It  also  is  helpful  in  identifying  the  attributes  of  successful 
inservice  programs.    Among  the  more  important  findings  of  that  study  were 
these* 


Almost  all  teachers  can  take  useful  information  back 


to  their  classrooms  when  training  includes  four 


parts:  (1)  presentation  of  theory,  (2)  demonstration 
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of  the  new  strategy,  (3)  initial  practice  in  the 
workshop,  and  (4)  prompt  feedback  about  their 
efforts. 

Teachers  are  likely  to  keep  and  use  new  strategies 
and  concepts  if  they  receive  coacning  (either  expert 
or  peer)  while  they  are  trying  the  new  ideas  in  their 
classrooms. 

Competent  teachers  with  high  self-esteem  usually 
benefit  more  from  training  than  their  less  competent, 
less  confident  colleagues. 

Individual  teaching  styles  and  value  orientations  do 
not  often  affect  teachers'  abilities  to  learn  from 
staff  development. 

Initial  enthusiasm  for  training  is  reassuring  to  the 
organizers  but  has  relatively  little  influence  upon 
1  earning. 

The  effects  of  training  do  not  depend  on  whether 
teachers  organize  and  direct  the  program,  although 
social  cohesion  and  shared  understandings  do 
facilitate  teachers'  willingness  to  try  out  new 
ideas . 
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THE  VALUE  OF  NATIONAL  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  ACADEMIES 

The  Federal  Government  does  indeed  have  a  leadership  role  to  play  in 
the  area  of  teach***  training  and  the  continuing  education  of  teachers.  A 
public  commitment  by  this  Congress  to  the  support  of  teachers  and  teacher 
training  through  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  targeted  but  critical 
initiatives  would  constitute  an  important  step  toward  the  strengthening  of  the 
profession  and  the  effectiveness  of  teaching/learning  in  the  nation's 
classrooms. 

Titles  V  and  VI  of  Senate  81 11  1676  offer  opportunities  to  do  Just 
that  by  establishing  National  and  Congressional  District  teacher  academies  in 
each  of  the  subject  areas  commonly  taught  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 
mathematics 

English,  reading  and  language  arts 

civics  and  government 

oasic  skills  and  literacy  instruction 

the  arts  including  art,  music  and  the  performing  arts 

history  and  geography 

economics 

life  sciences 

physical  sciences 

foreign  languages 
In  the  National  Academies  teachers  would  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
time  (70  percont)  studying  basic  course  content  relevant  to  the  particular 
subject  field  under  the  tutelage  of  the  most  accomplished  and  prominent 
scholars  in  those  fields.    The  remainder  of  the  time  (30  percent)  is  to  be 
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devoted  to  methods  of  instruction  which  research  has  demonstrated  to  be  most 
efficacious  and  to  the  planning  of  inservice  training  programs  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Congressional  Oistrict  Academies  which  would  be  established  under 


and  they  are  renewable.    That  time  frame  allows  for  the  kind  of  continuity  and 
sustained  effort  that  is  needed,  if  significant  numbers  of  teachers  are  to  be 
trained  and  significant  impact  is  to  be  realized. 

Another  noteworthy  provision  of  this  legislation  is  that  it  is 
designed  to  train  leadership  teams  who,  in  turn,  will  provide  inservice 
training  for  teachers  in  the  Congressional  Oi strict  Academie  .    The  result 
will  be  tht  establishment  of  a  national  leadership  network  of  ndmduals 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  designing  and  implementation  of  exemplary  teacher 
education  throughout  the  nation. 

These  National  and  Congressional  Oi strict  Academies  will  address 
some  of  the  important  problems  which  now  plague  the  teaching  profession  and 
which  have  been  described  earlier  in  this  testirony.    The  Academies  will 
provide  a  means  for  teachers  to  strengthen  their  owr.  knowledge  base  and  to  be 
brought  abreast  of  new  scholarship  in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  The 
Academies  w'll  capitalize  on  the  most  recent  applied  research  findinjs 
concerning  education  and  the  classroom  by  acquainting  large  numbers  of  teacher 
leaders  with  that  research  and  by  showing  them  how  to  use  it.    The  Academies 
will  offer  a  viable,  sustained,  systematic  plan  for  continuing  education  as 
opposed  to  present  fragmented,  infrequent,  and  unfocused  efforts.  Finally, 
the  National  and  Congressional  District  Academies  would  provide  a  means  of 
utilizing  the  talents  and  sharing  the  expertise  of  America's  most  talented  and 
successful  teachers. 


Title  VI.    The  National  Academies  are  to  operate  for  a  period  of  five  years 
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Because  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  protect  the  very  considerable 
investment  which  the  nation's  taxpayers  already  have  made  in  the  preparation 
and  training  of  teachers,  and 

Because  there  is  a  need  to  enhance  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the 
nation's  teachers,  and 

Because  we  know  Tom  both  international  and  national  studies  that 
more  knowledgeable  and  effective  teachers  mean  more  effective  learning  on  the 
part  of  students. 

I  urge  you  to  act  on  Senate  Bills  1676  and  1675. 
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Senator  Pell.  Now  we  turn  to  Mr.  Aiuto. 

Mr.  Aiuto.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  describe  to  the  committee  the  program  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  address  a  number  of  the  issues  for  the  im- 
provement of  subject  matter  competence  of  teachers. 

My  specific  role  at  NSF  is  to  administer  the  Division  of  Teacher 
Preparation  and  Enhancement  This  division  has  four  primary  pro- 
gram areas.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  briefly  describe  them  for 
you  in  order  to  construct  a  context  within  which  the  largest  of  the 
programs,  teacher  enhancement,  and  its  relevance  to  your  delibera- 
tions can  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  this  oral  presentation,  I  appended  our  five-year 
strategic  plan  for  your  reference 

The  smallest  of  the  division  s  programs  in  terms  of  funding  is  the 
program  entitled  Presidential  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Science 
an  i  Mathematics  Teaching  As  you  can  well  appreciate,  its  visibili 
ty  and  its  importance  to  the  overall  effort  to  improve  science  and 
mathematics  education  is  considerable.  For  the  past  6  years,  two 
teachers,  one  in  science  and  one  in  mathematics,  at  the  secondary 
level  from  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  State  Department  Schools,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  De- 
pendents Schools  have  been  recognized  with  a  $7,500  grant,  a  week 
of  idea  sharing  and  education  in  Washington,  and  a  great  deal  of 
recognition  by  his  or  her  home  State. 

This  year,  1990,  awards  for  elementary  school  teachers  will  be 
added. 

One  cannot  help  but  mention  that  a  previous  awardeo  :s  now  the 
Chief  State  School  Officer  for  the  State  of  Arizona.  Mo?,  hearten- 
ing of  all  of  this  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  presidential  awardees 
have  been  participants  in  NSF-supported  Teacher  Enhancement 
projects  at  some  time  during  their  car  >r. 

The  second  program  that  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  is  the 
program  of  Teacher  Preparation.  This  activity  involves  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that  have  teacher  education  pro- 
grams for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics. 
Currently,  NSF  supports  41  teacher  preparation  projects  at  colleges 
and  universities  in  24  States 

The  importance  of  this  effort  can  be  recognized  by  the  following 
data: 

While  two-thirds  of  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  feel  quali- 
fied to  teach  mathematics,  less  than  a  quarter  of  them  feel  quali- 
fied to  teach  science. 

I  might  add  that  94  percent  of  elementary  teachers  teaching  at 
the  K  through  3  level  are  white  females. 

This  confidence  notwithstanding,  a  second  point  to  note,  is  that 
the  typical  elementary  teacher  has  had  one,  a  single,  course  in  col- 
lege-level mathematics. 

And  finally,  over  half  of  the  teachers  of  either  mathematics  or 
science,  at  all  levels  of  K  through  12  education,  feel  unprepared  to 
use  computers  as  instructional  tools. 

These  data  and  other  similar  findings  are  relevant  to  inservice 
programs  as  well.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  much  of  this  re- 
search, so  I  will  not  go  into  further  detail  at  this  time. 
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A  third  activity  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and  En- 
hancement is  the  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Networks 
Program.  This  program  supports  a  variety  of  activities,  including 
such  projects  as  teacher  science  educator  scientist  conferences,  elec- 
tronic and  computer  networks  linking  together  those  involved  in 
science  and  mathematics  education,  and  teacher  enhancement 
projects  that  involve  partnerships  between  school  districts,  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  mathematicians  from  the  private  sector.  This 
latter  activity  involves  some  50  projects  across  the  Nation  and  uti- 
lizes the  intellectual  resources  represented  by  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  practice  their  profession  in  industry  and  governm.  it. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  professional  scientists  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  private  sector,  not  in  universities  and  colleges. 

The  largest  program  in  my  division  of  NSF,  and  the  one  that  has 
many  of  the  objectives  in  the  proposed  legislation,  is  the  NSF  pro- 
gram in  Teacher  Enhancement.  Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  aware 
of  the  success  of  the  Teacher  Institutes  supported  by  NSF  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s.  As  a  matter  of  record,  I  am  an  alumnus  of  one  of 
those  programs  of  30  years  ago.  Our  present  effort  in  providing  in- 
service  support  for  teachers  is  somewhat  different  than  those  years 
in  that  Teacher  Enhancement  programs  of  the  past  6  years  or  so 
have  built-in  followup  components,  so  that  the  experience,  usually 
in  the  summer,  is  enhanced  further  by  academic  year  workshops, 
classroom  visits,  and  so  on.  During  the  summer  of  1989,  NSF  sup- 
ported 260  college  and  university  sites  at  which  some  12,000  teach- 
ers were  participants. 

Characteristics  of  these  Teacher  Enhancement  projects  were  that 
they  usually  consisted  of  20  to  40  teachers;  these  grants  are  usually 
three-year  projects,  so  that  over  the  lifetime  of  a  grant,  60  to  120 
teachers  can  be  served;  typically  they  are  three  to  5  weeks  in  dura- 
tion, with  three  to  five  academic-year  followup  meetings;  they  are 
content  centered,  concerned  with  hands-on  activities;  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors  participate  in  the  planning,  along  with 
the  scientists  and  mathematicians  from  the  universities  who  are 
the  primary  instructional  staff;  the  average  funding  from  NSF  is 
about  $150,000  a  year,  with  an  average  cost  sharing  by  the  univ  »- 
sity  of  approximately  30  percent;  aM  we  do  provide  stipends  for 
the  teacher-participants:  $60  per  day,  or  $300  per  week. 

As  significant  and  as  successful  as  these  Teacher  Enhancement 
programs  are,  it  is  important  to  note  that  our  efforts  of  improving 
the  subject  matter  competence  of  12,000  teachers  each  summer  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  have  some  responsibility  for  science  and  mathematics  teach- 
ing. 

In  fiscal  year  1989  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and  En- 
hancement effort  was  $63.6  million;  in  fiscal  year  1990,  $81  million; 
and  our  request  for  fiscal  year  1991  is  $89.6  million.  So,  progress  is 
being  made. 

It  is  my  belief,  in  summing  up  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  that 
the  success  of  the  programs  under  my  direction  can  be  attributed 
to  three  very  important  factors. 

One,  NSF  is  an  organization  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  sci- 
entific jommunity,  with  research  scientists,  and  as  such  avoids  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  contributing  to  two  cultures:  those  who 
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practice  science  and  those  who  teach  and  learn  science.  They  must 
be  a  single  culture.  Our  position  is  that  the  process  of  science  is 
discovery,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  have  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians involved  in  education. 

Second,  NSF  programs  are  competitive.  They  are  based  on  merit. 
They  depend  on  the  judgments  of  peers.  Therefore,  we  make  every 
effort  to  encourage  the  very  best  projects  for  inservice  opportuni- 
ties for  teachers. 

Three,  the  success  of  NSF  programs  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
the  flexibility  provided  by  Congress  in  the  authorizing  legislation 
for  our  programs,  in  which  NSF  has  been  able  to  implement  the 
goals  of  Congress  by  designing  and  administering  broad  programs 
that  meet  national  needs. 

We  certainly  welcome  increased  efforts  by  Congress  in  this  very 
critical  rea  of  improving  the  ability  of  the  Nation's  teachers  to 
provide  the  very  best  instruction,  and  we  will  continue  as  a  Federal 
agency  to  provide  exemplary  inservice  programs,  relying  on  NSF's 
distinctive  strengths. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Without  objection,  your  written  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Aiuto  with  an  attachment 
follow.] 
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Statement  of  Russell  Aluto 
National  Science  Foundation 

March  2,  1990 


Mr.  Chairman,   I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
describe  to  this  Committee  program  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  ( NSF )  that  address  a  number  of  the  Issues  for 
the  Improvement  of  subject-matter  competence  of  teachers. 

My  specific  role  at  NSF  Is  to  administer  the  Division  of 
Teacher  Preparation  and  Enhancement.     This  Division  has  four 
primary  program  areas,  and  ,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will 
describe  them  briefly  for  the  Committee,   in  order  to  construct  a 
context  wit Win  which  the  largest  of  the  programs,  Teacher 
Enhancement and  Its  relevance  to  your  deliberations,  can  be 
considered. 

In  addition  to  this  oral  presentation,   I  am  appending  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Strategic  Plan  for  FY'  1990  -  FY' 
1994,  that  descriDe  the  Di\isionfs  proposed  goals  and  activities. 
I  hope  that  these  detailed  statements  will  be  helpful,  and  X  draw 
your  attention  in  particular  to  pages  13  to  17. 

The  smallest  of  the  Division's  programs  in  terms  of  funding 
is  the  program  entitled  PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  TEACHING.     As  you  can  well  appreciate,, 
its  visibility  and  its  importance  to  the  overall  effort  to 
improve  science  and  mathematics  education  is  considerable.  For 
the  past  six  years,  two  teachers  (one  in  science  and  one  in 
mathematics)  at  the  secondary  level  from  each  state,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  State  Department  Schools,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Dependents  Schools  have  been  recognized 
with  a  $7,500  grant,  a  week  of  idea-sharing  and  education  in 
Washington,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  recognition  by  his  or 
her  home  state.    This  year,  1990,  awards  for  elementary  school 
teachers  will  be  added.    By  the  end  of  October,   1990,  some  eight 
hundred  individuals  will  have  ^een  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  teaching,  and  many  will  serve  as  mentors  for 
colleagues,  on  NSF  review  panels,  and  as  leaders  in  curriculum 
reforms  being  carried  out  by  various  national  organizations,  ouch 
as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  The 
Nations.  Science  Teachers  Association,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Teac  ero  o*  Mathematics.     One  cannot  help  but  mention  that  a 
previous  Awardee  is  now  the  Chief  State  School  Officer  for  the 
Str.te  of  Arizona.    Most  heartening  of  all  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Presidential  Awardees  have  been  participants  in  NSF- 
supported  Teacher  Enhancement  projects. 

The  second  program  that  I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  is 
the  program  in  TEACHER  PKEPARATI0N.     This  activity  involves 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  that  have  teacher 
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education  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  science  and 
mathematics.     Currently,  NSF  supports  41  teacher  preparation 
projects  at  colleges  and  universities  in  24  states.    The  primary 
focus  is  the  revision  of  the  science  and/or  mathematics 
components  of  the  curricula  for  these  pre-service  teachers.  A 
number  of  these  grants  have  been  for  elementary  and  middle  school 
teacher  preparation  programs.     The  importance  of  this  effort  can 
be  recognized  by  the  following  data: 

o    While  two-thirds  r,f  elementary  teachers  feel 
qualified  to  teach  mathematics,   less  than  a 
quarter  feel  qualified  to  teach  science? 

o    This  confidence  notwithstanding,   the  typical 

elementary  teacher  has  had  one           a  single  - 

college-level  mathematics  course; 

o    Over  half  of  all  teachers  of  either 

mathematics  or  science           at  all  ievelc  of  K 

through  li  education           feel  unprepared  to 

use  computers  as  instructional  tools. 

These  data,  and  other  similar  findings,  are  relevant  to  in- 
service  programs  as  well.     You  are  doubtlessly  familiar  with  such 
research,,  so  I  won't  go  into  further  detail  at  this  time. 

A  third  activity  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and 
Enhancement  is  the  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION  NETWORKS 
PROGRAM.     This  program  supports  a  variety  of  activities, 
including  such  projects  as  teacher  science  educator  scientist 
conferences,,  electronic  and  computer  networks  linking  togeU  ar 
those  involved  in  science  ari  mathematics  education,  and  teacher 
enhancement  projects  thac  involve  partnerships  between  school 
districts,  universities  or  other  educational  institutions,  and 
scientists,  engineers,  and  mathematicians  from  the  private 
sector.     This  latter  activity,  involving  some  fifty  projects 
throughout  the  nation,  utilizes  the  intellectual  resourcos 
represented  by  scientists  and  engineers  who  practice  their 
profession  in  industry  and  government. 

The  largest  program  in  my  division  of  NSF,  and  the  one  that 
has  many  of  the  <  bject  ves  in  proposed  legislation  in  Congress  i-, 
the  NSF  program  i i  TEACHER  ENHANCEMENT.     Many  of  you,    I  *m  sure, 
are  aware  of  the  success  of  the  "Teacher  Institutes"  supported  by 
NSF  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.     As  a  matter  of  record,  I  am  an 
alumnus  of  one  of  those  programs  of  thirty  years  ago.  Our 
present  effort  in  providing  in-service  support  for  teachers  is 
somewh&t  different,  in  that  Teachar  Enhancement  programs  of  the 
past  six  years  or  so  have  built-i  l  follow-up  components,  so  that 
the  experience,  usually  in  the  simmer,   is  enhanced  further  by 
academic  workshops,,  classroom  visLts,,  and  so  on.     During  the 
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summer  of  1989,  NSF  supported  260  college  and  university  sites  at 
which  some  12,000  teachers  were  participants.  Characteristics  of 
these  Teacher  Enhancement  projects  are  as  follows. 

o    They  are  usually  three-year  grants,,  serving 
20  to  40  teachers  per  year; 

o  Typically,  they  are  three  to  five  weeks  in 
duration,  with  three  to  five  academic-year 
follow-up  meetings; 

o    They  are  content-centered,  concerned  with 
hands-on  activities; 

o    Teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors 

participate  in  the  planning,  along  with  the 
scientists  and  mathematicians  from  the 
universities  who  the  primary  instructional 
staff; 

o    The  average  funding  from  NSF  is  about 
$150,000  per  year,  with  an  average  cost- 
sharing  by  the  university  of  about  30% ;, 

o    Stipends  are  provided  to  the  teacher- 
participants:    $60  per  day,,  or  $300  per  week. 

As  significant  and  successful  as  these  Teacher  Enhancement 
programs  are,  it  is  important  to  note  that  our  efforts  of 
improving  the  subject  matter  competence  of  12,000  teachers  each 
summer  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  teachers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  some  responsibility  for  science  and  mathematics 
teaching.     In  FY  *  1989,  the  Division  of  Teacher  Preparation  and 
Enhancement  effort  was  $63.6  million;  in  FY'  1990,  $81,0  million;, 
and  our  request  for  FY '  1991  is  $89.6  million,,  so  we  are  making 
pi  ogress. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  success  of  programs  under  my  direction 
can  be  attributed  to  three  very  important  factors: 

o    NSF  is  an  organ  zation  engaged  in  the 

activities  of  t  e  sc.antific  community,  with 
research  scient. sts,  and  as  such  avoids  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  contributing  to  two 
cultures:     those  who  practice  science  and 
those  who  teach  and  learn  science.  Our 
position  is  thav  the  process  of  science  is 
discovery,   and  th&<   it  is  essential  to  have 
scientists  and  math^.^ticians  involved  in 
education; 
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o    NSF  programs  are  competitive;  they  are  based 
on  merit;  they  depend  on  the  judgments  of 
peers.    Thus,  we  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  very  best  projects; 

o    The  success  of  NSF  programs  has  been  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  flexibility  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
our  programs,   in  which  NSF  has  been  able  to 
implement  the  goals  of  Congress  by  designing 
and  administering  broad  programs  that  meet 
national  needs. 

We  certainly  welcome  increased  efforts  by  the  federal  government 
in  this  very  critical  area  of  improving  the  ability  of  the 
nation's  teachers  to  provide  the  very  best  instruction,  and  we 
will  continue  to  provide  exemplary  in-service  programs,  relvinq 
on  NSF's  distinctive  strengths. 
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Preface 

This  document  comprises  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  "five-year  strategic  plan  for  science  and 
engineering  education,"  required  (20  U.S.C.  $3917)  "to  be 
up-dcted  on  an  annual  basis,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate ,  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  November  30  of  each  year." 

The  sections  of  this  Plan  pertaining  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  with  education  at  the 
graduate  level  and  beyond,  deal  exclusively  with  programs 
of  the  Directorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education 
(SEE).  The  section  on  undergraduate  education  provides 
descriptive  information  for  SEE's  programs  at  that  level 
and  for  those  elements  cf  the  Foundation's  educational 
activities  that  are  distributed  over  the  several  research 
directorates  but  coordinated  by  SEE. 

Public  Law  98-371  required  that  the  Foundation  fund, 
from  the  FY1985  appropriation  for  SEE,  "a  contract  to 
develop  a  science  education  plan  and  management  structure 
for  the  Foundation."  That  mandate  was  corried  out  through 
the  award  of  two  contracts.  Research  Triangle  Institute 
studied  middle  school  scionce  education  programs;  its 
report  ( RTI/3460-01FR)  issued  in  December  1986.  SRI 
International  covered  all  precollege  science  and  mathe- 
matics education,  kindergarten  through  grade  12;  ivS 
report  (SRI  Project  No.  1809  under  NSF  Contract  No.  SPA- 
8651540)  was  issued  in  two  parts  in  May  1987  and  April 
1988.  This  Plan  embodies  major  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  both  these  seminal  studies. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the  Congress 
published,  in  June  1988,  an  advisory  report  entitled 
" Educating  Scientists  and  Engineers,  Grade  School  to  Grad 
School,"  ( 0TA-SET-377 ) ,  The  findings  and  recc nmendations 
in  that  OTA  report  also  are  reflected  in  this  >  lan. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A  Strategic  Plan  is,  by  design,  a  plan  for  the  long  range. 
This  document  sots  forth  the  qcals  and  objectives  of  Nations. 
Science  Foundation  education  programming.  But,  ahead  of  those  goals 
and  objectives  lies  a  vision  of  a  state  of  science,  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  technology  education  in  the  United  States  --  a 
state  that,  when  achieved,  will  serve  individual  as  well  as  national 
needs.  The  premise  of  this  Plan  is  that  such  education  involves  a 
chain  of  links  from  pre-school,  through  K-12,  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study.  All  the  links  must  be  strong.  The  educational 
process  must  be  designed  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  all  students 
--  indeed  of  all  citizens  —  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  nation  will 
have  the  scientists  l  .d  engineers  it  needs  in  the  years  ahead  and 
the  scientifically  literate  citizenry  that  our  democracy  will 
require  as  we  enter  the  21st  Century. 

1 .      gnr^F_TItE_^10NAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  IN  EDUCATION 

In  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  Sec, 
3  662  as  amended)  Congre.  s  authorizes  and  directs  the  Foundation  to 
initiate  and  support  .  .  .  science  education  programs  at  all  levels 
in  the  mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological,  social  and 
other  sciences  .  .  .  and  engineering  education  programs  at  ail 
levels  in  the  various  fields  cf  engineering." 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has  the  background,  capability 
and  mandate  to  provide  vigorous  leadership  anj  strong  support  to  the 
nation's  efforts  to  strengthen  its  science,  mathematics,  and  engin- 
eering education  at  every  level. 

Overall  the  goals  of  NSF's  education  activities  are  to  stimu- 
late and  lead  nationwiie  efforts  that  will  strengthen  and  accelerate 
ihe  transmission,  adaptation,  and  utilization  of  knowledge  from  the 
engineering,  mathematical,  and  scientific  disciplines;  that  will 
attract  talented  youth  to  careers  in  those  fields  and  prepare  them 
for  sustained  creative  endeavor;  and  that  will  provide  to  students 
of  every  age,  whether  not  of  scientific  turn  of  mind,  such 
background  in  the  disciplines  .  will  sustain  their  understanding 
anci  use  of  mathematics  and  science.  Those  goals  encompass  all 
levels  of  education  and  all  stages  of  human  resources  develop  lent . 

An  Education  Agenda  for  N'SF 

The  President  and  the  nation's  Governors  (September,  1989 >  have 
issued  "a  Jeffersonian  compact"  to  develop  national  education  goals, 
forqe  strong  federal-state  partnerships,  and  commit  the  partners  to 
more  effective  deployment  of  resources  through  significant  steps  to 
restructure  education  in  all  states.  The  NSF's  education  agenda 
for  FY1990-FY1994  mirrors  that  compact  and  translates  its  Droaa 
provisions  into  focused  actions  to  strengthen  education  in  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering. 
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The  National  Science  Foundation  will: 

°       Suction  develofment  of  innovative  and  rigorous  programs  of 
chflrt  "   *cience    ™*   mathematics   to   ensure   that  every 

o       Stimulate  and  support  educational  activities  that  win  o^h*™^ 

°       ti£icrtnrt  ?ndhsuPP°rt  the  development  of  the  Nation's  sclen- 
#.,11       h     technological  human  resources  -  so  that  there  is  a 

t?cians  aSndBafy  ftream  °£  hi9hly  edu"ted  scientists!  mathema! 
»„S  1-1*  r?  e"9ineers  to  participate  in  the  Nation';  research 
and  production  activities.  s  researcn 

Strategic  efforts  will  be  aimed  at: 

°        tSS^JTt^l^ I50'*™*'    mathemati«'    and  engineering 
hl^Sc^E  o^enrfndS^s°t^^  ^c^V." 


ed^ation^gra^s;    C°"Sid"ati°"    by    those    who  admi^r 

^h»ade^i"94.  the    imPact-    accelerating   the  pace,    and  increasina 

technoloov  ZT^  °£  *n   science  mathematics9 

tecnnoiogy  and  engineering  education; 

supervisors'--  xnlartTv^V^3^"'   £aCUlt*  members' 
and  „P    1  by  extending  the  application,  adoption, 

£  pro%etiral1neir0n:entrChn0l09ieS;    *"  "rt  «* 

invlrvem^ntr"^'    SUStained   Parental    •»<>   business  community 

Developing  means  to  increase  the  numbers  of  female  minoritv 
levelt3    ana  'to"!"'8  Wh0  StUdY  Science  and  ^aU^t  all 
,e0cVhniSc'aiacnadreerS;nCrea,,e    th<!ir    intBreSt    in   »clentific  and 
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o  Expanding  the  familiarity  of  both  youth  and  adults  with 
science,  mathematics,  and  technology  through  formal  and 
informal  contact;  and 

o  Increasing  the  number  of  research  scientists  who  give  attention 
and  effort  to  the  improvement  of  science,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  education. 

NSF's  Strategy  for  Change 

The  National  Science  Foundation  at  all  times  must  have  an 
education  agenda  and  its  leadership  of  educational  improvement  and 
reform  must  be  proactive. 

SRI  International  completed  in  1987  a  Congressional ly- 
mandated  study  of  alternatives  available  tz  the  Foundation  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  its  educational  mission  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  levels.  In  the  SRI  report,  "Opportunities  for 
Strategic  Investment  in  K-12  Science  Education,"  NSF's  present 
education  programming  wai  portrayed  in  terms  of  two  contrasting 
strategies,  with  the  note  that  the  best  strategy  for  the  Foundation 
might  be  some  combination  of  the  two: 

o  An  incremental  improvement  strategy  --  which  emphasizes 
stimulating  and  supporting  a  variety  of  incremental  changes  in 
educational  systems  (e.g.  relatively  short-term  ventures  to 
improve  course  materials,  provide  inservice  retraining  to 
teacners,  and  share  the  costs  of  new  instructional 
instrumentation);  and 

o  A  fundamental  change  strategy  --  which  seeks  to  support  changes 
that  can  improve  education  basically  and  in  the  long  term  (e.y. 
exploration  of  advanced  technologies;  research  in  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning;  reform  of  preservice  teacher 
education;  and  statewide  changes  in  education-related  policy 
and  programs ) . 

Since  1987,  this  Strategic  Plan  has  been  based  on  the 
conclusion  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  should  employ  a 
composite  strategy  in  its  education  programming  addressing 
simultaneously  short-term  objectives  and  long-term  goals.  A 
composite  strategy  can  yield  incremental  changes  to  benefit  persons 
already  in  the  formal  education  stream  while  fundamental  changes  are 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  all  students  --  present  and  future. 
Incremental  changes  may  also  serve  usefully  as  experimental  steps 
toward  the  design  of  more  widespread  fundamental  changes. 

Another  Aspect  of  NSF's  Strategy 

For  too  long,  the  nation  has  deferred  necessary  improvement  of 
its  educational  systems;  it  has  neglected  the  continuing  efforts 
reguired  to  improve  curricula;    it  has   failed  to   install   the  best 
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technology  and  keep  it  up  to   date;    it   h»a   not-   h^n  <,,< 

S  ^"e  to  seen  in  technical  graduates  feww  .nd  i.ss  weU 
?ecnnoloov^2nrCe88arr;  8  citi™**  **>rlV  literate  i"n  sconce  and 
na«ons?9y'  economlc  competitiveness  lagging  that  of  the  leaSer 

leadershin3^1.0""^  Scle"ce  Foundation  will  continue  to  provide 
mttZl 1 f« P  addressing    this    complex    predicament    in  s-ience 

"so^ve     C.8'   e"?lneeri"9.   and  technology  education      m  wooing  ?o 
solve  the  problems"  of  education,  NSF  will  seek  out  ths  v«™  h..t 

assTs?  the  I'm  f^f"'  them 'to  gft^hSg,  and 

?n  H  *  implementation  of  their  findings.  NSF  will  be  flexible 
in  the  face  of  changing  condition;,    continuing  the  attack  « 

?ounHGS?  n?6d  Shl£tS  fr°m  one  area  to  anothe™  Ve  National  Science 
Foundation's  strategy  in  fulfilling  its  educational  mission  „fi  i 
one  o£  continuous  investment  -  and  the  Foundation  will  work  with 
coordin^J ?  S \  a9encles  and  with  the  states  to  stimulate  and 
oualitv  !nd  ee^^P<r°9ramS  °J  c°ntlnu°"a  investment  to  improve  the 
»n3  lty  an?  a££ectiveness  of  education  nationwide.     NSF  will  exoand 

and'  t^^^  «»  <**~  o^uSSE 

-"t^Va^^^ 

sugport  experimentation,  generate  change,  and  assist  Element  .Son . 

2-     THE  DIRECTORATE  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

Thf  Dlrectorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education  (SEE)  is 
ScienPceimaorundf?ion  £or rtad"""°"  P^amming  'ithin^the  Nationa! 
aDoront-J^^      ^-f"d   15   funded  by  Congress   through   a  separate 
;.eh  n/th  °Ml    activities   that   impact   education  are 
f  re -u^ 

siudenrm9at^nrsmSanrme?h9odrmaUy  ^""^-"S"^. 

Materffl^Devei1^^0^™0"6*  PreParatl°n  and  Enhancement  and  of 
Materials  Development,   Researci,    and  Informal  Science  Education  am 

e?s       Prilf?^168/4  the  ela'»a"tary  and  secondarV  school 
eer!ng'  JZTJ£L%<  *\  "vl*lon  of  Undergraduate  Science,  Engin- 
in  universitie f  ^ ?*Af"  Educati°n  deal  with  undergraduate  education 
1 sities  and  in  two-year  and  four-year  colleges;  the  Division 

doctorates  -.n-"-0*1  actlvltles  <™PP°rted  'by  'the  wESSh 

airectorates   and  manages  undergraduate   education  programs   of  its 

aT'thf  a/.*^Sl0n  ,°f  Research  Careor  Development  manages  programs 
desianpd^n  3  eKand,  P°Std0Ct0ral  levels-  as  well  as  programs 
schoo?8  ^he  r0faflcBSCnrCcV1,ntereSted  8tudan^  in  middle  and  9h"gh 
scnools.   The  Office  of  studies  and  Program  Assessment  serves  all 
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units  engaged  in  educational  programming  by  supporting  data  col- 
lection, and  analytic  and  evaluative  studies  of  science,  mathe- 
matics, technology,  and  engineering  education  at  all  levels. 

NSF  education  programs  have  supported  many  projects  Jesigned  to 
improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  mathematics, 
engineering  and  the  sciences.  Capable  educators  have  been  helped  to 
sharpen  their  professional  skills,  and  individuals  of  high  potential 
have  been  attracted  to  teaching  in  these  fields.  Materials  develop- 
ment projects  have  provided  exemplary  tools  and  techniques  that, 
after  being  adapted  to  local  conditions,  have  been  adopted  widely  in 
this  country  and  abroad;  and  Foundation-sponsored  research  has  led 
to  deeper  understanding  of  the  processes  of  teaching  and  learning, 
in  all  of  these  areas,  the  involvement  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  become  a  hallmark  of  excellence  that  attracts  private 
sector  and  local  public  support. 

This  Strategic  Plan  details  the  activities  of  the  Na  .on*l 
Science  Foundation  that  are  sited  in  or  coordinated  and  managed  by 
the  Directorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education.  At  each 
level,  efforts  focus  on  poinrs  of  strategic  entry  where  NSF  can  help 
develop  long-term  national  capabilities.  The  strategy  is  designed 
to  mobilize  the  skills  of  scientists  and  educators  at  all  levels, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Foundation's  unique  access  to  the  science 
research  and  education  communities.  As  appropriate,  NSF  coordinates 
its  activities  with  the  Department  of  Education  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies  having  education  functions. 

3.     GOALS  OF  THE  DIRECTORATE  FOR  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

The  pervasiveness  of  science  and  mathematics  in  contemporary 
life  and  society  are  all  the  justification  needed  for  concern  about 
the  accessibility,  quality,  and  effectiveness  ot  education  in  these 
fields.  Science  is  central  to  today's  civilization  and  mathematics 
is  central  to  science;  they  afford  us  an  expanding  understanding  of 
nature  and  the  forces  that  affect  cur  lives.  Our  intellectual 
capabilities  are  enriched  by  the  quantitative  thinking  anu  problem 
solving  that  characterize  mathematics  and  the  ?clence?«  ^ientific 
experimentation  and  thinking  contribute  to  rational  t]l0u^^^P®i 
ignorance,  eradicate  superstition,,  and  build  the  foundations  of 
knowledge. 

Less  abstractly,  there  is  a  substantial  and  growing  need  for 
well  educated  scientists,  mathematicians,  engineers  and  technol- 
ogists to  do  the  technical  work  of  society.  There  is  increasing 
need  for  sophisticated  science  literacy  in  the  American  work  force 
as  a  whole.  And,  the  proper  and  informed  exercise  of  contemporary 
democratic  citizenship  is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
basic  science  literacy  of  all  the  peoplo. 
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The  educational  dimensions  of  these  needs  are  indicated  in  the 
figure  below.  The  "High  School  and  Beyond"  Surveys  [U.S.  D«P^ent 
of  Education;  1980.  19821  show  that  by  their  sophomore  high  school 

year,  fewer  than  20  percent  of 
American  youth  are  interested  in 
any  kind  of  career  in  natural 
science  or  engineering.  Seven 
years  later,  rawer  than  5  percent 
will  have  baccalaureate  degrees 
in  those  fields,  and,  after  eight 
more  years  0.24  percent  will  have 
doctorates.  The  national  well' 
being  demands  that  these  per- 
centages be  increased,  and  ef- 
forts to  that  end  are  an  impor- 
tant NSF  mission.  But  it  would 
be  a  national  disaster  if  the 
comprehension  of  science  and  the 
mathematics  literacy  (sometimes 
called  "numeracy" )  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  were  to 
receive  less  attention.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  a 
twin  mission  with  regard  to 
education  --  a  mission  of  excel- 
lence to  the  persons  represented 
by  both  the  shaded  and  unshaded 
portions  of  the  figure. 

The  Directorate  for  Science  and  Enginsering  Education  has  five 
major  long-range  goals.    Each  of  these  goals  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  objectives   for  the  Directorate's  education  activities;    and,  in 
turn,    each  of  the  Directorate's  programs  addresses  one  or  more  of 
these  goals  through  subsets  of  those  objectiver. 

GOAL  I:      To  help  ensure  that  a  high-quality  education  in  science  is 

  available  to  every  child  in  the  United  States,  sufficient 

*-o  enable  those  who  are  interested  and  talented  to  pursue 
technical  careers  at  all  levels,  especially  in  science  and 
engineering,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  base  for  under- 
standing by  all  citizens. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  plays  a  critical  leadership 
role  in  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  problems  are  too 
diverse  and  their  scope  and  complexity  too  great  to  expect  that 
effective  solutions  will  emerge  spontaneously  from  uncoordinated 
local  or  state  activities. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels,  NSF  support  will 
be  targeted  on: 
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°       teache-s?  subJect-matter  competence  of  present  and  future 

°       d2vf?«nfn2  VVS™?1  °n  ^he  °*  teaching  and  learning; 

bet^Pl«^  ^at°r8  °f  student  and  teacher  achievement,  and 
education.,  ;l8tru?ent8'  »nd  acquiring  reliable  information  on 
?nd^  Pr°9resS    nationwide   and   in  other 

°  frTfn^r9  ucla88room  materials  that:  reflect  the  state  of 
Si?  JiflC  knowled98  ™d  its  applications;  are  grounded  in  the 
*?nn  r*8ftarch  on,  teaching  and  learning;  will  support  the  crea- 
tion of  several  new,  consistent,  and  coherent  patterns  of 
?S  /r^VX?  3,nd  mathematics  education;  and  are  well  adapted 
to  the  differing  needs  of  major  segments  of  the  student 
population; 

°  iU«r^finf  the  effectiveness  and  breadth  of  applications  of 
advanced  technologies  to  science  and  mathematics  education;  and 

°  cufr^i^ln9  ^W  re8earch-based  science  and  mathematics 
thl  *ilJt  ^  Z<*      S^h001  steins,  and  extending  and  networking 

cS«fiuiT«iti^an(l*exChan90  °f  lnf ormatlon  ^out  successful 
curricula  and  instructional  techniques. 

G0AL  11 :     T<?   *elp   ensure   that   the   educational   pipelines  carrying 
fn«f«n    ,    t0  ,carJeers    ln    science,    mathematics,  and 
!U2i    e-erl,n9   yl6ld   sufficient   numbers   of  well-educated 
individuals  to  meet  the  technological  needs  of  the  U  s 
work  force. 

maticlan^  ? n \°n ' S  Pr°9rammin9  'or  the  scientists,  mathe- 
TkI  if? SJ  f?d  en9ineers  of  tomorrow  -  those  who  will  emerge  from 
science  ff^   P^elines    -    begins   with   pre-school  informa? 

«ehS?e  \du.cation  activities,  continues  "from  grade  school  to  grad 
school  ,  and  extends  through  advanced  postdoctoral  studies. 

careers  ^n^i^n?*8?  V16  "umber  of  students  who  are  attracted  to 
emphasize:     technical    fieldS'    the   Directorate's   programming  will 

°  ?6)Vt,Y^:n9'  thr°u9h  support  of  activities  ranging  from 
telwisicn  programs  to  traveling  museum  exhibits,  a  variety  of 
scienceMT     opportunltles   for   Y<>ung   People    to   "see   and  do 

o  encouraging  and  supporting  the  development  of  new  educational 
rcSn'^matCrialS/  and  experiences  that  will  retain  and 
sustain  the  en.husiasm  for  science  and  mathematics  shown  by 
most  elementary  school  students; 
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o  enhancing  educational  programs  that  stimulate  the  interest  of 
women,  minorities,  and  disabled  persons  in  preparing  for 
careers  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering; 

o  expanding  the  opportunities  for  talented  secondary  school 
students  and  undergraduates  to  be  involved  directly  in  research 
and  in  other  science-enriched  environments; 

GOAL  III:  To  help  ensure  that  those  who  select  scientific  and 
engineering  careers  have  available  the  best  possible 
professional  education  in  their  discipline. 

SEE  will  concentrate  on  the  teachers,  subject  matter  content, 
and  classroom  materials  that  are  part  of  the  teaching  and 
learning  processes  at  every  level.  Other  NSF  Directorates  will 
continue  to  emphasize  research  as  a  tool  for  educating  the  next 
generation  of  scientists,,  mathematicians,  and  enqineers. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  direct  programming  for  the 
scientists,  mathematicians,  and  engineers  of  tomorrow  —  those  in 
the   disciplinary   pipelines  begins    in    the    secondary  schools, 

continues  through  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  years,  and  extends 
through  advanced  postdoctoral  study  to  support  of  the  pre-tenure 
research  activities  of  young  college  and  university  faculty  members. 

The  undergraduate  and  research  career  development  activities  ol 
■^SF  during  the  period  FY1990-FY1994  will  be  targeted  on: 

o  providing  modern  equipment  for  undergraduate  science  and 
engineering  instruction,  especially  as  part  of  laboratory 
development  efforts; 

o  stimulating  continuous  upgrading  of  science  mathematics  and 
engineering  curricula  (especially  projects  that  apply  new 
instructional  technologies,  employ  the  results  of  learning 
research,  and  emphasize  emerging  or  interdisciplinary  fields 
and  articulation  with  secondary  schools); 

o  supporting  a  variety  of  instructor-oriented  programs  to  update 
disciplinary  knowledge,  sharpen  instructional  skills,  and  build 
confidence  1    teaching  new  curricula; 

o  encouraging  comprehensive  intra-institutional  and  consortial 
efforts  to  improve  undergraduate  instruction; 

o  supporting  programs  of  data  collection,  analysis,  and  dissemi- 
nation to  assist  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering 
education  planning  at  all  levels; 

o  providing  direct  support  for  the  best  graduate  students  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  engineering;  and  attracting  top  young 
investigators  into  academic  faculty  careers. 
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GOAL_iy:  To  help  ensure  that  opportunities  are  available  at  the 
college  level  for  interested  nonspecialists  to  broaden 
their  science  backgj ounds. 

^rs^ctivT^?  °nf„  studenHts  need  a  special  kind  of  technical 
insiohA  Vn^8    .  un°erstanding    to   give    them  sophisticated 

!<int°  and  acquaintance  with  the  principles,  practices 
applications  and  limits  of  science.  p  ' 

rlcu^*^-0*  m8th«"«t1C8  and  the  sciences  is  required  in  many  cur- 
More  often  ?h^arnn,StUdtn!,S  f°r  "technical,  non-science  cheers, 
rnnrco/        1        not'    students  in   these  curricula   take   the  same 

fraction  of  ^  ^   "nd  8Cienc9   maJ°rs-      An   even*  greyer 

fn3?  college  students  --  those  whose  courses  of  study  do  not 

^unitv  toathemaHiCt'  eCienC6'  °r  technology  -  have  little  oppSr- 
wi?h  these  fieTds         knowled9e  the*  9ainad        school-based  con?!ct 

All    college    students    should    be    able    to   take   coursec  <■>..<. 
andV1technOPhlSt^ated  ac*"a^ance  withthe  principled °  pr.ctic-S 
and  techniques  of  science,   insights  into  its  scope  and  limitation*' 
and  similar  familiarity  with  mathematics  and  technology.  ' 

FY1994Urih!  FohnHP<e<ri°dJCOvered  by  this  Strategic  Plan.  Fyi990- 
FY1994.  the  Foundation  will  initiate  activities  targeted  on: 

°  tVfli°<PJn9  Jl°"  mathematics.  science,  and  technology  course 
tpeclalfstsi r  Pr°Vlde    effective    instruction   to  non- 

°        a^ode^olnrse^SSaenr,tin9  ^  -terms 

°  aonroarh^9  suPP°ytin3  the  development  of  new  instructional 
mlt^t  »  3Pd  materials  to  overcome  the  science  and  mathe- 
matics aversion  of  nonspecialist  undergraduate  students. 

oub^ic^fntlr'0?3!  SCienSe  education  Programs  to  maintain 
P^k„  ,  interast    in-  awareness   of.    scientific  and 

technological  developments. 

is   acco^lf^rt   <leaor'n?,  ,b°KUt  'Jt;ience-  mathematics,  and  technology 
m!Lt     *  Pl  informally   by  both  children  and  adults.  indeed 

arias  Vfter  th'ev  ,  ^  °"ly  /"formal  contact  with  these  crmcai 
mitted  o  .fforK  V  SCh°01  °w  colle9e-  The  Foundation  is  com- 
™tll  d  to  e«°fts  to  assure  a  balanced  and  rich  environment  that 
tnterest9,65  lnforMJ  sciance  kerning  across  a  broad  range*  If 
crlnt  «nJ f'h^96'  V  sophistication.  These  efforts  will  utilize 
print  and  broadcast  media,  museums,   zoos,  aquaria,  science  clubs  and 

0tnfidIn?U!„;.rI«:y1Wn1"|be  d,Si9ned  t0  etimulate'and^aintainle8^ 
largfedenrge\n%"u^tinon.CienCe'-  m°™«™^  and  technology  in  their 
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The  informal  science  education  activities  of  NSF  during  the 
period  FY1990-FY1994  will  be  targeted  on: 

o  developing,  through  radio,  televijion,  museums  and  science 
clubs,  a  ri;h  and  motivating  environment  for  informal  science 
learning;  and 

o  bringing  science  museum  and  other  community-based  services  to 
previously  unserved  audiences;  and  extending  the  reach  and 
impact,  and  improving  the  quality  and  cost-effectiveness  of  all 
programming . 
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STRATEGIES       AND       PRor.  »»mc 
FOR       THE  FUTURE 


statement,  and  fact,  e.g.:  the  r£ult.  nf  <?pp  .  thought,  comment, 
science,  mathematics  Vnd  -n^?-  *  SEE-supported  studies  of 
projections;    rJSE^itiSE  p^bVihS'E  a^awVes0^^'^0^?^^ 

abTt  eta^on  ^S^Vl^es  ^««— 

«»„,.  -to ..» ,„  o„  to  .«„  ln  «„:  ;;:!ri:  fot 

that    °5ad!!  "S  SChoolS  have  not  taught  much  about  the  science 

11%       hnalth  and  bette°  ^sSnTssrsis 
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We  can  build  excellent  science  and  mathsmatics  education 
programs  on  tooics  such  as  advances  in  the  nutritional 
sciences  (which  are  not  yet  in  the  curriculum,  or  in  service), 
and  human  biology  and  individual  development.  The  Foundatio. 
will  encourage  the  inclusion  of  an  appropriate  mathematics  and 
science-based  "good  health  dimension"  in  projects  intended  to 
*-*ach  students  or  teachers,,  K-16. 

3    THE  ENVIRONMENT.  The    issues    presented    by    the  environment 

offer  multiple  and  integrated  ways  to  teach  science  and 
mathematics.  A  specific  focus  on  the  ecology  of  the  planet 
provides  opportunities  to  introduce  principles  of  chemistry, 
biology  physics,  earth  science,  and  engineering.  The 
Foundation  will  encourage  the  inclusion  of  an  appropriate 
environmental/ecological  dimension  in  the  curriculum-related 
projects  it  supports. 

Additionally  during  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994,  the  Founda- 
tion's education  programs  at  all  levels  will  reflect  the  following 
special  concerns: 

For  the  preparation  of  instructors  --  NSF  will  expand  pre- 
serve mrt  inservice  programs  for  college  and  universJ  v 
faeult"  .numbers  as  well  as  for  teachers  in  the  schools. 

B  For  non- instructor  educators  --  the  Foundation  will  work  to 
strengthen  the  participation  of,  e.g.,  counselors,  principals, 
governing  board  members  and  civic  leaders  in  efforts  to  improve 
and  extend  science  and  mathematics  education. 

For  Unproved  delivery  systems  --  NSF  will  emphasize  the 
effective  and  widespread  use  of  advanced  technologies  in  future 
education  delivery  systems  --  uses  in  which  instructors  enslave 
the  technology,  not  the  technology  the  instructors. 

D.  For  the  teaching-learning  environment  —  the  Foundation  will 
emphasize~han'is-on  science"  at  every  level;  questions-will- 
te-answered  approaches  to  instruction;  and  greater  interaction 
between  formf.l  instruction  and  informal  science  education 
activities. 

E  For  widespread  implementation  of  effective  methc  is  —  NSF  will 
work  at  every  level  of  organization  but  especially  with  the 
States  to  accelerate  the  adoption  and  utilization  of  excellent 
new  curriculum  materials  and  instructional  methods  for  science 
and  mathematics  education. 

In  the  following  sections,  NSF's  Strategic  Plan  for  science  and 
engineering  education  is  described  by  educational  level  in  terms 
that  reflect  SEE's  internal  organization. 
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 ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  srHQQL  LEVELS 

SEE's  Programs  at  the  elementary  and  aacondarv  school  i**..!. 
are  concentrate*  in  the  Division  of  Teacher £ecaraY<™ 
Enhancement;  the  Division  of  Materials  Develop*™ ^  Research  and 
informal  science  Education;  and  the  Office  of  studies anS  Pr'oaran 
Assessment.  One  program  at  this  level,  the  Young  Schol-'s  Pro^rir 
is  administered  in  the  Division  of  Research  career  Development^ 

TEACHER  PREPARATION  AND  ENHANCEMENT 

comDrislsDthoS1fon,,of(nTC\Cher  PrePa"tion  and  Enhancement  (DTPE) 
comprises  the  following  Programs  at  the  level  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools:  Teacher  Enhancement  (for  active  teachers? 
Teacher  Preparation  (for  those  preparing  to  enter  the  profession  ' 
Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Networks  ( amSng  act!ve  ?eachers  ' 
^"achi'ng      "         AWardS  Excellenca  in  Science  anTwe^^s 

A.      Program  Activities 
1  •       Teacher  Enhancement- 

prole?^7^6^!^,?6^  Pr°gram  wil1  provide  s"PP°rt  *°del 
li3  * j  inservice    improvement    of    the   qualifications  and 

effectiveness  of  mathematics  and  science  teachers 

.  „In  addition  to  expanding  its  program  of  general  teacher 
enhancement  activities.,  the  Teacher  Enhancement  Program  "li: 

°  reachprr0^05^5  f°,r  proJects  that  f°<="*>  the  attention  of 
teachers  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  levels  on 
techniques  for  increasing  classroom  effectiveness  through  the 
use  of  advanced  educational  technology;,  9  tne 

o  support  projects  thot  con  *ntrate  on  one  or  more  of  the  special 
E~froTentiC   """^   "  Mathema^"-    Good  He.ith\  .nST^ 


ItiZmii  relationships  between  scientists  working  in  the 
*ZtZ  fLJ%lt0'  a",d  scn°o1-  college,  and  university  projects 
that  improve  precollege  science  and  mathematics  education;  and 

pr°jects  *hat  wil1  develop  sound  ways  to  improve  the 
capability  of  secondary  school  teachers  to  teach  combinations 
of    related   subjects    (e.g...    chemistry    and    earth  sciences 
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physics   and  mathemotics,    or  chemistry  and  physics).  Other 
projects  will  address  other  problems  of  small  schools. 

To  assure  the  widest  possible  utilization  of  the  products  of 
the  Nation's  investment  in  teacher  enhancement  activities,  the 
Program  will  support  continuing  evaluation  of  its  completed  teacher 
enhancement  projects,  expansion  of  mechanisms  for  disseminating 
information  about  them,  and  acceleration  of  implementation. 

2.      Teacher  Preparation 

The  Teacher  Preparation  Program  will  provide  support  for  in- 
novative projects  in  the  preservice  education  of  future  ^achers  of 
mathematics  and  science  that  address  expert-identified  shortfalls 
in  the  content  of  teacher  education  and  the  intense  problems  in  the 
profession  that  will  arise  because  of  current  demographic  trends. 

in  addition  to  maintaining  its  program  of  support  tor  the 
development  of  innovative  and  effective  curricula  to  prepare 
teachers  to  be  truly  expert  in  mathematics  or  individual  science 
fields,  the  Teacher  Preparation  Program  will: 

o  Invest  in  model  programs  for  preparing  secondary  school 
physical  science  teachers  to  be  competent  in  more  than  one 
discipline; 

o  Seek  projects  that  will  develop  interdisciplinary  und  multi- 
disciplinary  college  science  offerings  for  the  preparation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers; 

o  Support  model  projects  designed  to:  (l)  strengthen  and  sustain 
tne  interest  that  minority,  female,  and  disabled  students  have 
in  s^ence,  mathematics,  and  technology  when  in  elementary  and 
mid  school,  and  attract  these  students  to  further  study  of 
th<  ubjects   in   high   school;    (2)    bring   more   rapidly  into 

exi-t  curricula  the  results  of  research  on  the  processes  of 
teaching  and  learning;  and  (3)  use  advanced  technologies  to 
increase  teacher  effectiveness. 

3 .       Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Networks 

The  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  Networks  Program  supports 
groups  organized  at  any  level  (local,  regional-  state,  national)  to 
share  information,  resources,  and/or  talent  in  service  of  a  general 
or  specific  educational  objective  -  often,  the  improvement  of  some 
ssoect  of  *he  delivery  of  educational  service.  The  Foundation  is 
especially  interested  in  fostering  use  of  the  intellectual  capital 
of  business  and  industry  and  other  private  sector  entities ;  to 
address  needs  in  K-12  education  in  partnership  with  large >  urban 
schools  school  districts,  regional  consortia,  and  whole  states  (and 
with  other  educational  and  professional  entities,  as  appropriate). 
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States  le*fnin9  of  science  and  mathematics  in  the  United 

The    "Statewide    Initiatives-    will    conafn-nf.  a 
thaT-rSF^h^r 1988  St8tement  °f  theC°Nationa^  SolenVe90Bro°aUrd 

Many  studies  now  available   criticize  the  enrran*  «  * 

cf  partoi10enotSndarPer°Vidle  ^ationl^/or  its'  bette^en?^"^".^ 

ZlJK  J      f  exploring  every  aspect  of  the  present  educational 

sssrs      b,"nn"" *> •»~5  «•  U«™.'°s 

5  years,  depending  on  the  action  timetable  for  each  state. 

Each  statewide    Initiatives    project    will    address   »  fam<i„ 
o^ecutiVe*  tl7iZ\e?i  «V  "  tfrrgSh%%afrTnie1rysh!p 

-  a  ffiU^^tW  mirgni'  mbClSuderSS'  ^ 

°  techn"og!esr  ^  ClaSSr°°m  level  of  ne«-  Powerful  educational 
°       m!5hrn<  °f    the    state's    attendance    policies    and  support 

°       andrsupport?VOlVem°nt  °f  P8rentS  in  educa"°n=l  decision-making 

o       Adoption    of    better   methods    and    new    standards    for  the 

SSSR«ati0n-  8n!-    C8rti  fication    °*    teachers,    and    for  ? 
conditions  of  their  employment; 
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The  participation  of  NSF  in  these  partnerships  is  critical  to 
the  improvements  needed  in  mathematics  and  science  instruction; 
other  partners  will  work  with  NSF  and  Stata  leadership  to  assure 
that  all  areas  of  instruction  are  benefited  and  enhanced. 

In  addition  to  supporting  Statewide  Initiatives  and  a  program 
of  meritorious  unsolicited  proposals,  the  Networks  Program  will: 

o  Invite  projects  designed  for  consensus  building,  coordination 
and  collaboration,  or  the  exchange  of  ideas  related  to  future 
directions  tnr  the  improvement  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  education; 

o  Issue  further  solicitations  for  support  of  Private  Sector 
Partnerships  (PSP),  extending  the  series  begun  in  FY1987; 

o  Support  several  projects  designed  to  disseminate  exemplary 
models,  instructional  materials,  assessment  information  and 
research  findings  —  especially  the  output  of  successful 
projects  supported  by  the  Foundation;  and 

o  Organize  conferences  to  explore  ways  and  means  by  which 
research  scientists  can  be  attracted  to  participate  in  school- 
focused  activities  to  improve  science  and  mathematics 
education  —  especially  by  bringing  to  it  their  expertise  in 
Mathematics,  Good  Health,  and  The  Environment. 

[The  Career  Access  Opportunities  in  Science  and  Technology  for 
Women,  Minorities,  and  the  Disabled  (CAO)  Program  includes  projects 
with  substantial  components  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels.     See  section  II. B. 5,  below,  p.  28.] 

4.      Presidential  Awards  in  Science  and  Mathematics  Teaching 

This  program  is  designed  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  good 
teaching  by  explicitly  recognizing  and  rewarding  each  year  the 
excellence  achieved  by  some  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  The 
Presidential  Awards  honor  the  teachers  selected  in  gratifying  and 
highly  visible  ways.  Each  awardee  is  provided  with  modest  resources 
for  future  use,  and  the  interactions  of  the  Awards  Week  result  .In 
immediate  and  continuing  sharing  of  ideas  that  extends  well  beyond 
each  teacher's  personal  professional  environment. 

During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994: 

o  The  Presidential  Awards  program  will  make  awards  to  o^er  five 
hundred  elementary  school  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics 
in  addition  to  the  similar  awards  to  secondary  school  teachers; 


o       Efforts  will  be  made  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  interactions 
of  the  Presidential  Awardees  with  their  colleague  teachers. 
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Impact  in  FY1S>4 


By  FY1994: 

o  Teacher  Enhancement  projects  will  reach  directly  several 
thousand  leader  teachers  each  year  —  and  each  of  them  will 
assist  the  improvement  of  the  qualifications  of  5  to  50 
additional  teachers  each  year. 

o  Teacher  Preparation  projects  (each  involving  one  or  more 
colleges  and  universities,  and  about  half  engaging  a  school 
district  as  well)  will  be  accomplishing  a  variety  of  research 
and  demonstration  objectives  in  teacher  preparation;  some  of 
the  projects  in  each  area  will  be  supporting  evaluation, 
dissemination,  and  implementation  activities. 

o  Projects  of  the  Networks  Program,  especially  those  under  the 
States  Initiative,  will  have  broad  and  diverse  impacts  on  the 
nationwide  effort  to  raisa  and  maintain  the  quality  of  science 
and  mathematics  education  in  its  schools;  its  large  Private 
Sector  Partnerships  component  will  engage  many  industrial  and 
business  firms  in  such  projects. 

o  There  will  be  almost  1800  Presidential  Award  winners.  Each  one 
will  have  continuing  direct  influence  on  several  other  teachers 
and  beneficial  indirect  influence  on  many  more. 


MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT,   RESEARCH,  AND  INFORMAL  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  Division  of  Materials  Development,  Research,  and  informal 
Science  Education  (MDRISE)  comprises  the  following  Programs: 
Instructional  Materials  Development,  Applications  of  Advanced 
Technologies,  Research  in  Teaching  and  Learning,  and  Informal 
Science  Education. 


1 •     Instructional  Materials  Development  Program  ( IMD ) 

The  great  need  for  better  curriculum  and  instructional  mate- 
rials is  widely  recognized;  but,  actual  utilization  of  new  products 
is  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  steps  that  includes,  usually,  con- 
ceptualization, authoring,  trial  use,  correction,  publication,  pro- 
motion, dissemination,  marketing,  evaluation,  adoption,  selection, 
distribution,  familiarization,  and  implementation.  Detailed 
information  generally  is  lacking  on  the  numerous  constituencies 
whose  roles  and  interactions  affect  the  ultimate  outcome  of  use. 

The  approach  employed  currently  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  the  curriculum  development  area  is  to  support  experi- 
mentation,   improvement,    and  change;    to   emphasize   excellence  in 
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content  and  pedagogy;  and  to  address  practical  concerns  such  as 
instructional  effectiveness  for  all  students,  utility  to  contem- 
porary teachers  in  real-world  school  settings,  and  effective 
marketing  and  implementation  to  achieve  widespread  Impact.  The 
current  strategy  exploits  a  greatly  sharpened  focus  on  impact;  the 
use  of  formative  evaluation  in  all  projects;  and  a  pattern  of 
consistent  and  focused  impact  assessment. 

During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994,  the  highest  priority  of  the 
Program  will  to  be  the  development  of  model  curricula  in  mathematics 
and  science  that  promote  the  mathematics  and  science  literacy  of 
students  at  all  grade  levels,  and  build  a  sound  background  for 
disciplinary  learning  in  both  high  school  and  college.  The  special 
programmatic  strands  (Mathematics,  Good  Health;  The  Environment) 
will  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  these  curricula,  which  will  deal 
with  all  three  basic  elements  of  literacy:  knowledge,  intellectual 
skills,  and  attitudes  or  dispositions.  Particular  emphases  will  be 
placed  on:  impacting  female,  minority,  and  disabled  students; 
introducing  science  early;  preventing  science/math  aversion;  using 
scientific  and  pedagogical  research  results;  and  catalyzing 
adoption  of  excellent  new  curriculum  materials. 

o  Through  a  series  of  solicitations  in  science  and  in  mathe- 
matics, the  Foundation  will  invite  proposals  for  comprehensive, 
integrated  curriculum  projects  spanning  the  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school  years;  the  focus  will  be  shifted  gradually  from 
the  elementary  toward  the  seco  dary  schools. 

o  A  vigorous  program  of  support  for  materials  development  will 
include  generation  of  single-  and  multi-discipline  course 
materials  and  teacher  support  materials  for  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  at  all  grade  levels. 

0  Projects  will  be  sought  to  develop  alternative,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  more  demanding  K-12  mathematics  curricula,  with 
instruction  directed  toward  ouantitative  skills  and  insights 
that  contribute  to  a  problem-so' ving  orientatic*. 

The  Foundation  will  continue  t« »  press  for  a  combination  of 
private  publisher  and  public  investment  in  major  projects,  and 
substantial  academic  participation  to  assure  quality  of  content  and 
pedagogy.      NSF   also  will   undertake  widespread   coordination  with 

1  tate  md  local  planners  and  school  systems  to  assure  responsiveness 
to  their  needs  and,  later,  a  receptive  environment. 

2.    Applications  of  Advanced  Technologies  (AAT) 

The  Applications  of  Advanced  Technologies  Program  is  respon- 
sible for  supporting  research,  development,  and  demonstration  in  the 
use  of  state-of-the  art  computer  and  telecommunications  technologies 
in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  education.  The  Program 
seeks  projects  that  will  lay  the  research  and  conceptual  foundation 
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for  technologies  that  will  be  available  in  five  to  ten  years;  high- 
est priority  is  placed  on  developments  promising  order-of -magnitude 
increases  in  efficiency  and  breadth  of  application. 

o  The  Program  will  continue  its  coordinated  research  efforts  on 
"intelligent  tutors"  and  knowledge-based  systems,  with  special 
emphasis  on  proof -of -concept  experiments  with  intelligent 
tutors  in  calculus,  algebra,  pre-algebra,  and  algorithmic 
problem  solving.  The  combination  of  artificial  intelligence, 
cognitive  science,  and  advanced  technology  hold  the  promise  of 
providing  a  significant  advance  in  student  performance. 

o  The  Program  will  support  programming  projects  to  develop 
powerful  new  computational  tools  and  symbol  manipulation 
systems  for  problem  solving;  these  new  tools  and  systems  are 
expected  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  all  students  to  cope  with 
problems  of  steadily  increasing  complexity. 

3.       Research  in  Teaching  and  Learning 

Expansion  of  basic  knowledge  about  the  processes  of  teaching 
and  learning  mathematics,  technology,  and  the  sciences,  and  about 
the  factors  that  affect  success  in  these  fields,  is  the  responsi- 
bility primarily  of  the  Research  in  Teaching  and  Learning  Program 
(RTL)  in  the  Directorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 

Recent  research  suggests  that  the  ways  students  learn  are 
discipline-specific.  Thus,  both  the  teaching  of  topical  material 
and  of  learning  strategies  must  reflect  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  before  the  student.  Research  also  suggests  that  the  early 
development  of  cognitive  competence  follows  a  sequence  of  steps  that 
is  largely  culture-independent. 

During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994.  the  Program  will: 

o  Support  research  on  teaching  and  learning  in  specific  knowledge 
domains  (chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  biology,  computer 
science,  etc.)  at  both  the  school  and  college  levels,  placing 
strong  emphasis  on  establishing  the  content  and  sequence  of 
learning  that  can  be  most  effective  in  developing  science  and 
mathe  latics  literacy  and  problem-solving  skills. 

o  Seek  research  projects  on  the  effects  and  significance  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  laboratory  experiences  at  all  levels. 

o  Invite  proposals  foi  projects  to  explore  factors  that  may 
influence:  student  interest,  participation,  and  achievement  in 
science  and  mathematics;  development  of  motivation  and  curi- 
osity; and  the  making  of  curricular  and  career  choices  (and 
persistence  in  them)  at  various  student  ages  and  educational 
levels,  and  with  special  emphasis  on  factors  that  influence 
underrepresented  groups  in  their  choices  of  courses  of  study. 
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To  the  extent  that  teaching  is  something  beyond  creating  and 
maintaining  an  environment  for  student  leading,  a  critical  factor 
in  determining  what  the  student  will  learn  is  what  the  teacher  knows 
and  believes. 

o  Proposals  will  be  invited  for  projects  that  will:  (1)  address 
the  content  and  teaching  of  the  curriculum  for  students  as 
influenced  by  the  preservice  preparation  of  teachers;  and  (2) 
carry  out  the  conceptual/analytical  work  needed  to  define  the 
content  of  professional  competence  examinations  as  they  relate 
to  science  and  mathematics  teaching  at  the  middle  and  high 
school  levels,  the  corresponding  development  of  the  test 
instruments,  and  the  research  needed  to  validate  them. 

4.       Informal  Science  Education  Program  (ISE) 

The  Informal  Science  Education  Program  utilizes  broadcasting, 
museums,  science  clubs  and  other  community-centered  activities  to 
assure  a  balanced  and  rich  environment  that  encourages  informal 
learning  across  a  broad  range.  All  aspects  of  the  ISE  program  are 
designed  to  stimulate  and  maintain  self-confident  interest  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  technology. 

o  NSF/ISE's  broadcasting  projects  will  emphasize  audience  exten- 
sion and  will  seek  to  improve  the  quality  and  variety  of 
established  television  programs  and  series;  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  mathematics,  good  health,  and  the  environment 
as  program  foci.  ISE  will  support  projects  that:  consolidate 
and  extend  the  impact  of  core  program  series;  maintain  a 
continued  but  modest  flow  of  new  materials;  explore  the 
potential  use  and  impact  of  new  formats  and  media;  develop 
alternative  formats;  and  encourage  formation  of  linkages  to 
museums  and  science  clubs. 

o  ISE's  support  of  science  museums  will  encourage  cooperation  and 
the  exchange  of  resources.  The  Program  will  invite  proposals 
for  projects  that  develop  new  strategies  to:  bring  museum  ser- 
vices to  persons  resident  outside  major  population  centers; 
extend  audiences  and  services  through  cooperative  development, 
multiple  copies,  and  traveling  exhibits;  and  broaden  the  role 
of  museums  as  centers  for  clubs,,  hobbies  and  community  interest 
in  science.  LSE  will  endeavor  to  widen  the  participant  spec- 
trum by  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  zoos,  natural  history 
museums,  and  aquaria,  and  by  encouraging  the  involvement  of 
newer  and  smaller  museums  in  its  programs. 

o  ISE's  programming  in  the  community  activities  area  will  in- 
crease support  for  clubs,  groups,  and  organizations  seeking  to 
expand  and  improve  the  science  content  of  recreational  learning 
for  young  people.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to:  strengthen 
after-school  activities  targeted  on  the  6-14  age  gtoup;  support 
projects   that    focus   on   those   who    are   underrepresented  in 
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science  and  technology  (women,  minorities,  and  disabled); 
experiment  with  family-centered  science  learning;  provide 
advanced  science  enrichment  for  "high  interest"  children;  and 
explore  new  ways  of  identifying,  supporting,  and  developing 
talent. 

o  The  Informal  Science  Education  Program  will  explore  a  variety 
of  new  and  emerging  alternatives  to  present  delivery  methods; 
for  example:  tradebooks  and  other  home  learning  resources,  home 
and  library  videotapes,  and  home  or  school -based  adult  educa- 
tion projects. 

5.      Curriculum  Utilization 

NSF  is  developing  plans  to  establish  a  curriculum  utilization 
program  that  will  combine  the  outcomes  of  the  Materials  Development 
and  Advanced  Technologies  programs  in  substantial  two-year  imple- 
mentation projects  sited  in  school  systems  of  various  sizes. 

o  Proposals  will  be  invited  first  from  large  minority- dominant 
systems,  each  project  comprising  a  sequence  of  activities  such 
as  curriculum  examination  and  evaluation,  curriculum  improve- 
ment, and  application  of  new  materials  to  teacher  enhancement. 
In  the  second  or  third  year,,  proposals  will  be  invited  from 
small  and  medium-sized  school  systems. 

B.        Impact  in  FY1994 

By  FY1994: 

o  Materials  Development  and  Applications  of  Advanced  Technologies 
demonstration  projects  will  involve  each  year  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  students.  The  demonstration 
projects,,  if  successful,  will  assure  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
teachers  and  millions  of  students  are  reached  each  year  by  the 
varied  products  of  these  Foundation-sponsored  activities. 

o  The  results  of  Research  in  Teaching  and  Learning  Program 
projects  will  guide  the  development  of  new  curricula  and  may 
affect  the  ways  in  which  science  and  mathematics  are  caught  to 
all  students. 

o  Projects  of  the  inf  >rmal  Science  Education  Program  will 
continue  to  reach  millisns  of  persons  annually  at  modest  cost. 


STUDIES  AND  PR OCR AM  ASSESSMENT 

Continuous  efforts  are  required  to  guide  educational  program 
development  in  the  Foundation.  Within  the  Directorate  for  Science 
and  Engineering  Education,  the  Office  of  Studies  and  Program  Assess- 
ment   is    responsible    for    information    acquisition    and    support  of 
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related  policy  studies.  The  Office  collaborates  in  these  efforts 
with  other  NSF  units  and  with  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Education 
and  Labor,  other  Federal  and  state  agencies,,  private  foundations, 
and  colleges  and  universities  as  appropriate. 


1.     Studies  and  Analyses  Program 

The  Studies  and  Analysis  Program  is  responsible  for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  data  on  science  and  engineering 
education  issues,  the  support  of  related  policy  studies,,  and  policy 
development. 

The  Program  is  currently  sponsoring  several  research  projects 
to  develop  "indicators'*  of  the  status  of  science  and  mathematics 
education.  An  indicator  is  a  statistic  that  conveys  a  general 
impression  of  the  nature  of  the  system  being  examined,  e.g.,  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  who  have  taken  a  year-long 
course  in  physics  (20%  in  1987),  or  the  percentage  of  middle  school 
mathematics  teachers  meeting  certain  (here  those  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics)  recommended  course-taking 
standards  (only  10%).  State,  national,  and  international  assess- 
ments of  student  achievement  in  mathematics,  science  and  computer 
science  also  are  being  supported. 

During  t>e  period  FY1990  -  FY1994,  the  Program  will: 

o  Improve  the  validity  of  the  indicators  of  student  achievement, 
student  learning  behaviors  (e.g.,  enrollment  in  science 
courses),  teaching  quality,  curriculum  quality,  and  financial 
and  leadership  support  for  science  education,  and  assess  the 
extent  to  which  an  indicator  monitoring  system  can  produce 
useful  information  for  policy  makers. 

o  Improve  science  and  mathematics  assessment  procedures  so  that 
valid  state,  national  and  international  studies  will  be  imple- 
mented, and  ensure  that  timely  assessments  will  be  conducted. 

o  Direct  effort  toward  understanding  the  reasons  for  the 
relatively  poor  performance  of  U.S.  students  on  international 
assessments  and  support  analyses  of  the  results  of  the  first 
state-by-st.  e  assessment  in  s  lence  and  mathematics  ( to  be 
impT  Jmented  in  1990  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics). 

o  Support  data  gathering,  trend  analyses,  and  policy  studies  in 
several  areas  strongly  rejat^d  to  nationwide  education  im- 
provement efforts:  supply  and  training  of  scientists,  mathe- 
maticians, and  engineers;  teacher  training,  qualification, 
supply,  and  demand;  content  of  instruction;  state,  urban,  and 
rural    educational    reform  movements;    development  of  testing 
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procedures  to  measure  higher-order  thinking  skills;  and 
undergraduate  engineering    science,  and  mathematics  education. 

2.      Program  Assessment 

Program  assessment  studies  are  designed  to  provide  information 
to  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  governments  at  all  levels 
vo  help  in  planning  efforts,  and  to  assist  the  Foundation  in 
improving  its  own  education  activities. 

In  the  next  five  years,   this  component  of  the  Program  will: 

o  Place  emphasis  on  identifying  characteristics  of  high  leverage 
programs  and  assessing  the  impact  of  specific  NSF  education 
activities  or  programs;; 

o  Direct  efforts  toward  improvement  of  the  process  of  program 
evaluation  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering  education; 

o  Assist  states  and  local  school  districts  to  develop  procedures 
for  effective  student  and  teacher  assessment; 

o  invite  proposals  to  establish  one  or  two  Centers  for  Evaluation 
and  Dissemination  of  information  derived  from  NSF-funded 
education  programs;  and 

o  Conduct  intergovernmental  networks  and  conferences  to  assist  in 
policy  development  and  coordination,  and  to  share  information 
among  states  and  other  sectors. 

B_.  Impact  in  FY1994 

Projects  supported  by  the  Studies  and  Analyses  Program  and  its 
Assessment  Studies  component  are  designed  to  acquire  information  and 
assist  the  development  of  policy  to  guide  action.  Their  impact, 
though  necessarily  indirect,  is  potentially  relevant  to  all 
*  ^chnical  education  and  its  contributions  to  National  well-being. 

YOUNG  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 

Th*  Young    Scholars    Program    for   talen*  ed    secondary  school 

students  (initiated  m  FY1988  and  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Research  Career  Development)  focuses  directly  on  students  (espe- 
cially members  of  underrepresented  groups),  stimulating  their  inter- 
est in  mathematics,,  science,  and  engineering,  and  helping  them 
maintain  options.  Over  4500  young  men  and  women  participate 
annually  .In  Young  Scholars  projects. 

During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994,  the  Young  Scholars  Program 
will  be  expanded  moderately.  The  impact  of  the  program  should  be 
seen  in  greater  persistence  by  its  participants  in  their  preparation 
for  careers  in  science  and  engineering. 
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XX. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


PROGRAMS 


NSF's  undergraduate  program  is  an  agency-wide  effort  involving 
the  Directorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education  (SEE)  and  t*.e 
Foundation '8  research  directorates.  Instruction-related  programs 
are  concentrated  in  SEE,  research-related  programs  in  the  research 
directorates.  The  Division  of  Undergraduate  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Mathematics  Education  (USEME)  within  SEE  serves  as  the  focal 
point  for  undergraduate  activities.    USEME  is  responsible  for: 

o  Managing  undergraduate  program  activities  budgeted  within  the 
SEE  Directorate; 

o  Coordinating  the  NSF  mission  in  undergraduate  education  across 
the  Foundation;  and 

o  Stimulating  the  involvement  of  academic  scientists,  their 
institutions,  States,  the  private  sector,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  efforts  to  improve  undergraduate  education  in 
mathematics,  engineering,  and  the  sciences. 

Charged  to  administer  some  programs  and  to  coordinate  and 
manage  others,  USEME' s  task,  broadly,  is  to  bring  the  resources  of 
all  of  the  NSF  Directorates  effectively  to  bear  on  improving  under- 
graduate education  in  all  fields  of  concern  to  the  Foundation. 
Policy  guidance  for  the  Division  is  provided  by  a  committee  comp^cou 
of  the  Assistant  Directors  of  SEE,  STIA,  MPS,  GEO,  ENG,  CISE,  and 
BBS,  convened  by  the  Senior  Science  Adviser. 

Many  kinds  of  institutions  provide  undergraduate  education: 
two-year  and  community  colleges,  four-year  colleges,  and  compre- 
hensive and  research  universities.  The  NSF  strategic  plan  for 
undergraduate  education  addresses  the  critical  needs  found  in  all 
kinds  of  colleges  and  universities,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Science  Board's  Report  --  "undergraduate 
Science,  Mathematics,  and  Engineering  Education,"  ( NSB  86-100).  The 
plan  comprises  two  major  elements: 

A.  Leadership  Activities  to  stimulate  interest  In  and  active 
support  of  undergraduate  education  by  other  sectors,  i.e., 
scientists,  academic  institutions,  the  States  ,  the  private 
sector,  and  other  Federal  agencies;  and 

B.  Leveraged  Program  Support  to  provide  incentives  for 
improvement,  encourage  high  standards,  generate  models  of 
excellence,  and  leverage  local  and  State  resources. 


Among  the  leadership  activities  to  be  pursued  during  the  period 
FY1990  -  FY1994  are  these: 


A. 


Leadership  Activities 
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o        Preparing  short-  and  long-range  program  plans  for  NSF  support 
of    undergraduate   science,    mathematics,    and  engineering 
education  —  in  consultation  with  the  other  NSF  Directorates 
professional  groups,  the  academic  communities,  and  persons  from 
the  private  sector; 

o  Expanding  participation  of  undergraduate  students  and  teachinq 
faculty  in    esearch;  * 

o  Developing  programs  to  attract  senior  research  faculty  to 
activities  that  will  improve  lower  division  undergraduate 
instruction;  * 

o  Encouraging  cooperation  and  sharing  of  resources  among  colleges 
and  universities  to  help  control  the  costs  of  undergraduate 
instruction;  and 

o  Supporting  networks  among  the  States  and  local  higher  education 
decision  makers  to  disseminate  information,  share  ideas  and 
develop  cooperative  strategies  to  improve  the  health  of  higher 
education  in  the  sciences. 

o  Conducting  workshops  and  conferences  on  issues  important  to  the 
character,  quality,  and  effectiveness  of  undergraduate 
education  —  e.g.  undergraduate  science  education  in  institu- 
tions of  different  types;  the  curriculum  and  articulation-  and 
dissemination  of  innovations  from  the  source  institution  to 
othei  campuses. 

Workshops  and  conferences  on  undergraduate  education,  conducted 
by    USEME   in   conjunction   with   NSF's   research    directorates  are 
productive  elements  of  the  long-range  program  planning  process.'  The 
participants  are  distinguished  academic   and  industrial  scientists 
engineers,  and  administrators.  ' 

m  *.v,  Thl /irSt  three  worksh°PS,  in  1986,  dealt  with  broad  issues  in 
Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  the  Sciences,  respectively  and 
yielded  important  counsel  in  regard  to  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  NSB  Undergraduate  Education  Report  (NSB  86-100)  A  1988  set 
of  workshops  focused  on  specific  disciplines  —  Biology  Chemistry 
Computer  Science,  Engineering,  the  Geosciences,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics;  and  a  special  workshop  concentrating  entirely  on  the 
Nation's  two-year  and  community  colleges  was  held  in  October  1188 
The  findings  and  recommendations  of  those  workshops  were  collected 
in  u  single  report  (NSF  89-3). 

These  workshops  enabled  the  Foundation:  to  obtain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  present  condition  of  undergraduate  education- 
to  identify  targets  and  predicaments  of  the  highest  priority;  and 
to  receive  specific  recommendations  for  programmatic  action  from  the 
national  disciplinary  communities.  The  plans  for  leveraged  program 
activities   that   follow   are   based   in   significant  measure  on  the 
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advice  and  counsel  from  the  1986  and  1988  workshops. 

B.      Leveraged  Program  Activities 

During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994,  The  National  Science 
Foundation  will  expand  or  develop  undergraduate  programs  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  critical  concern:  (1)  Instrumentation  and 
laboratory  improvement;  (2)  Faculty-oriented  programs;  (3) 
Materials,  curricula  and  technologies;  (4)  Institutional 
development ;  ( 5 )  Career  access  improvement;  ( 6 )  Engineering 
education  coalitions;  (7)  Research  undergraduate  students;  and 
(8)  Planning  and  evaluation. 

1 .  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Improvement 

NSF's  program  for  undergraduate  instructional  instrumentation 
and  laboratory  improvement  is  designed  to  discover  and  implement  new 
approaches  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  laboratory 
instruction,  especially  through  use  of  modern  instrumentation. 

o  A  substantial  effort  will  be  mounted  to  generate  more  effective 
and  efficient  approaches  to  laboratory  instruction;  the  im- 
provement of  large-enrollment  introductory  laboratories  is  a 
special  target.  This  effort  comprises  the  College  Science 
Instrumentation  Program  (CSIP)  in  SEE  and  Doctoral  Universities 
Instrumentation  (DUI)  in  the  research  directorates  [but  in  SEE 
beginning  with  FY1991].  This  activity  will  strongly  involve 
the  research  community,  and  will  continue,  as  appropriate,  the 
present  requirement  of  CSIP  for  substantial  cost  sharing. 
Projects  in  two  broad  categories  will  be  supported: 

Instrumentation :  Model  and  standard  setting  projects  to  im- 
prove laboratory  instruction  through  creative  use  of  modern 
instrumentation  and  advanced  technologies;  and 

Laboratory  Improvement:  The  conception,  design,  and  testing  of 
new  approaches  that  are  cost  effective,  powerfully  stimulative 
of  learning,  and  that  reflect  actual  science  and  engineering 
practice. 

2.  Faculty-Oriented  Programs 

There  is  demonstrated  need  for  opportunities  and  stimuli  to 
assure  that  the  nation's  two-  and  four-year  college  and  university 
teaching  faculties  remain  vigorous  and  current  in  their  disciplines. 
The  Foundation's  faculty-oriented  undergraduate  activities  will 
stimulate  new  ways  (and  share  in  the  support  of  the  best  traditional 
ways)  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  college  and  university 
faculty  through  continuing  education  or  research  activities. 

o  NSF  will  mount  new  programs  such  as:  a  teacher-scholar  program 
to  recognize  and  stimulate  outstanding  undergraduate  teaching; 
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support  for  experienced  faculty  to  pursue  advanced  studies, 
instructional  development  projects,  or/and  research;  matching 
grants  to  accomplished  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  engin- 
eers to  devote  time  to  improving  teaching  ( special  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  introductory  courses,  and  an  industrial  funds 
challenge  will  be  included);  and  a  program  to  foster  improved 
interaction  between  research  scientists  and  college-level 
instructors  by  supporting  workshops,  seminars,  educational 
proje  ts,  etc.,   for  faculty  at  all  levels. 

3.      Materials,  Curricula,  and  Technologies 

There  is  need  for  a  variety  of  projects,  large  and  small,  to 
stimulate  faculty  efforts  that  will  yield  new  undergraduate  courses 
and  curricula.  In  this  area,  the  Foundation  will  emphasize;  in- 
volvement of  research-oriented  faculty;  timely  applications  of  new 
knowledge  and  technologies;  re-thinking  professional  and  preprofes- 
sional  curricula;  courses  for  nonscientists;  and  the  critical 
articulations  —  high  school  with  college,  and  two-year  institutions 
with  foui-year. 

During  FY1990-FY1994,  in  partnership  with  the  research 
directorates,  SEE  will  develop  activities  such  as: 

o  Support  for  major  curriculum  development  efforts  (like  those 
initiated  in  FY1988  on  the  undergraduate  engineering  curriculum 
and  on  tha  calculus); 

o  Study  of  the  najor  beginning  courses  to  generate  new 
approaches,  including  courses  offered  to  satisfy  the  curriculum 
requirements  of  nonscience  majors; 

o  A  program  to  provide  incentives  for  scientists,  mathematicians, 
and  engineers  to  work  creatively  on  course  and  materials 
development  projects,  create  new  software,  and  design  new 
approaches  to  undergraduate  instruction;  and 

o  One  or  more  centers  for  undergraduate  instruction,  each  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  provide  a  viable  nucleus  of  talant  to  work  on 
educational  problems  at  that  level.  (Inquiries  from  the  higher 
education  community  indicate  interest  in  foci  such  as  the 
individual  scientific  disciplines,  various  multidisciplinary 
combinations,  and  several  emerging  interdisciplinary  areas.) 

4.      Institutional  Development 

As  interactions  within  an  institution  of  a  number  of  high 
quality  programs  are  synergistic,  so  are  consortial  interactions 
among  institutions.    Hence,  the  USEME  Division  plans  to: 

o  Initiate  a  program  of  challenge  grants  to  colleges,  universi- 
ties,   and  consortia  to  support  correlated  and  integrated  sets 
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of  projects  designed  to  improve  undergraduate  instructional 
programs  (with  emphases  on  cost-sharing,  and  on  encouragement 
of  partnerships  with  private  sector  organizations  --  including 
*-!»e  science  and  engineering  professional  societies). 

A  major  subprogram  will  provide  incentives  for  forming  consor- 
tia each  involving  a  lead  university  (or  4-year  college)  and  a 
group  of  2-year  colleges  to  work  on  articulation  between  these 
types  of  institutions  and  to  develop  coordinated  projects  for 
improving  lower  division  instruction  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  pre-engineering  technology. 

5.      Career  Access  Improvement 

Programs  for  studwnts  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
age  groups  that  stimulate,  motivate,  challenge,  and  in  other  ways 
develop  and  build  the  interest  in  science  and  mathematics  of 
minorities,  women,  and  disabled  persons,  and  help  attract  them  to 
technical  careers  as  well  as  prepare  them  for  effective  citizenship. 
Strong  col  1 ege - level  programs  following  successful  precollege 
programs  of  this  type  can  contribute  to  the  sophisticated  science 
and  technology  literacy  of  all  students  and  counter  the  strong  drift 
toward  nontechnical  careers  between  high  school  and  college  that, 
among  other  causes,  results  in  the  present  severe  underrepresen- 
tation  of  women,  minorities  and  disabled  persons  in  careers  in 
. -ience,  mathematics,  and  engineering.  The  Career  Access  Oppor- 
tunities in  Science  and  Technology  for  Women,  Minorities  and  the 
Disable~d  Program  Tn  SEE '  s  Division  of  Undergraduate  Science , 
Engineering  and  Mathematics  Education  addresses  these  objectives 
through  a  set  of  related  sub-programs. 

A.  NSF  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  for  Minorities 

The  Foundation  supports  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion of  major  regional  centers  dedicated  to  systematic  approaches 
that  will  increase  the  minority  presence  in  science  and  engineering. 
Projects  are  located  in  regions  of  high  minority  population  and  are 
conducted  by  partnerships  among  colleges  and  universities,  school 
systems,  state  and  local  governments,  professional  organizations, 
community  groups,,  and  business  ^nd  industry.  The  Comprehensive 
Regional  Centers  supported  under  this  program  are  an  important 
component  of  the  Foundation's  diversified  efforts  to  improve  mathe- 
matics and  science  education  in  major  urban  areas. 

Centers  are  comprehensive  in  their  coverage  of  science,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering;  in  their  spanning  of  educational  levels 
(from  elementary  school  through  the  baccalaureate);  and  in  their 
emphasis  on  interaction  among  cooperating  organizations  and  groups. 
Each  Center  is  a  major  operation  with  NSF  support  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Sl-million  annually  for  five  years. 
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Center  activities  include  students  and  teachers  at  all 
precollega  levels  and  undergraduate  students  and  faculty.  There  is 
basic  stress  on  motivating  and  challenging  within  the  context  of 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering  experiences.  m  the  early 
school  years  the  potential  and  possibility  of  careers  in  technical 
fields  are  emphasized.  With  more  advanced  students,  special 
attention  is  given  to  improving  retention  all  along  the  pipeline 
especially  by  providing  assistance  at  the  key  decision  points: 
between  high  school  and  college  or  university;  between  a  two-year 
college  and  a  four-year  institution;  and  during  the  extended  and 
complex  transition  from  undergraduate  to  graduate  school. 

Center  programs  are  designed  to  include  community  groups  as 
active  participants.  The  involvement  of  business  and  industry  is 
of  critical  importance  since  it  is  from  those  arenas  that  students 
can  gain  a  better  understanding  of  career  opportunities  and  the  wide 
range  of  job  activities  available  in  science  and  technology.  Each 
Center  has  a  National  Advisory  Committee,  jointly  approved  by  the 
sponsor  and  NSF,  to  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Center  and 
to  report  to  NSF  on  progress;  industrial  representation  on  the 
Committee  is  required.  Each  Center  is  establishing  a  data-base 
system  to  monitor  and  record  current  participation  in  Center 
activities,  and  to  "track"  the  future  progress  and  eventual  career 
choices  of  everv  Center  participant. 

Eight  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  for  Minorities  have  been 
established:  at  Clark  College-Atlanta  University  (Atlanta);  City 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York;  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  (San  Juan);  California  state  University  -  Los  Angeles;  Florida 
A  &  M  University  (Tallahassee,  FL) ;  University  of  Missouri- 
St. Louis;  university  of  Texas  -  El  Paso;  and  at  PATHS /PRISM  (Phila- 
delphia Alliance  for  Teaching  Humanities/Philadelphia  Renaissance  in 
Science  and  Mathematics). 

The  activities  of  the  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  for 
Minorities  complement  those  of  the  u.tits  established  under  NSF's 
Minority  Research  Centers  of  Excellence  (MKCE)  Program.  At  three 
sites  —  the  University  of  Texas  -  El  Paso,  tne  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  CUNY  -  City  College  --  the  host  institution  provided 
competed  successfully  to  establish  both  kinds  cf  Centers.  Effective 
cooperative  relationships  have  been  established  between  the  two 
underlying  programs  at  each  of  the  thrt*  sites  and  within  the  NSF 


During  the  period  covered  by  this  Strategic  Plan,   FY1990  -  FY1994: 

o  The  number  of  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  for  Minorities 
will  be  doubled  to  sixteen.  At  least  twelve  of  these  Centers 
will  target  school  systems  that  are  among  the  twenty-five 
largest  in  the  nation  with  an  enrolled  majority  of  minorities. 
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o  All  such  Centers  for  Minorities  will  be  supported  in 
localities  of  high  minority  population;  their  programming  will 
allow  local  institutions  and  agencies  to  work  jointly, 
coherently,  and  systematically  toward  increasing  the  entry  and 
success  of  minorities  in  the  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  pipelines. 

B .  Participation  Projects  for  Young  Women  in  Science,,  and 
for  Disabled  Persons  in  Science. 

As  groups,  women,  minorities,  and  disabled  persons  are  all 
underrepresented  in  science  and  engineering.  Alleviation  of  under- 
representation  requires  approaches  that  are  tailor-made  to  the 
different  needs  of  each  underrepresented  group. 

Beginning  in  FY1991,  the  Foundation,  within  the  CAO  Program, 
will  support  the  establishment  and  initial  operation  of  a 
substantial  number  of  Participation  Projects  for  young  women  and 
for  disabled  persons  in  science  designed  to  explore  and  Implement 
systematic  approaches  that  will  increase  the  presence  of  women  and 
of  disabled  persons  in  science  and  engineering.  Participation 
Projects  will  range  in  scope  from  the  stimulation  of  interest  and 
prevention  of  aversion  at  the  precollege  level  to  special  support 
and  retention  activities  for  undergraduates. 

Participation  Projects  will  be  located  at  institutions  with 
acknowledged  expertise  in  the  higher  education  of  women  and/or  of 
disabled  students.  The  host  institutions  may  be  the  sole  sponsors; 
or,  as  with  the  Centers  for  Min^i ties,  the  sponsoring  entities  may 
be  partnerships  among  colleges  and  universities,  school  systems, 
state  and  local  governments,  professional  organizations,  community 
groups,  and  business  and  industry. 

In  aggregate,  these  two  families  of  Participation  Projects 
will  be  comprehensive  in  their  coverage  of  science,  mathematics  and 
engineering;  in  their  spanning  of  educational  levels  (from 
elementary  school  through  the  baccalaureate);  and  in  their  emphasis 
on  interaction  among  cooperating  organizations  and  groups.  They 
will  Include  students  and  teachers  at  all  precollege  levels  and 
undergraduate  students  and  faculty.  There  will  be  basic  stress  on 
mo  lvatlng  and  challenging  within  the  context  of  science, 
ma  hema:lcs,  and  engineering  experiences.  In  the  early  school  years 
thi  potential  and  possibility  of  cax~eezs  in  technical  fields  are 
emphasized.  With  more  advanced  students,  special  attention  is  given 
to  improving  retention  all  along  the  pipeline,  especiallv  by 
providing  assistance  at  the  key  decision  points:  between  high  school 
and  college  or  university;  between  a  two-year  college  and  a  four- 
year  institution;  and  during  the  extended  and  complex  transition 
from  undergraduate  to  graduate  school. 
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During  the  period  FY1990  -FY1994: 

0  At  least  fifty  Participation  Projects  for  young  women  and  at 
least  twenty  for  disabled  students  will  be  Initiated.  At  least 
four  of  each  kind  will  be  large,  comprehensive,  "conter-likeH 
projects,  and  at  least  two  of  them  of  each  kind  will  target 
school  systems  that  are  among  the  twenty-five  largest  In  the 
Nation.  Programming  In  these  largest  projects  will  allow  local 
Institutions  and  agencies  to  work  jointly,  coherently,  and 
systematically  toward  Increasing  the  entry  and  success  of  women 
and  disabled  persons  i.i  the  science,,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  pipelines. 

C.  Model  projects  for  Women,  Minorities  and  the  Disabled 

Model  Projects  for  Women,  Minorities  and  the  Disabled  support 
special  instructional  and  outreach  activities  that  are  innovative 
and  experimental;  they  are  intended  to  be  models  with  high  potential 
for  dissemination  and  expended  impact.  Model  Projects  are  funded 
modestly  and  for  brief  terms  (up  to  $100,000  per  year  for  two  years) 

Model  Projects  complement  Regional  Centers  by  providing  a 
mechanism  for  focused  and  limited  testing  of  new  ideas *for  dealing 
with  underrepresentation  in  technical  careers.  Projects  designed  to 
study  the  issues  involved  in  various  kinds  of  underrepresentation 
are  encouraged,  as  are  activities  (e.g.,  regional  workshops, 
national  conferences)  that  will  disseminate  findings  on  status  and 
trends  in  the  participation  of  women,  minorities,  and  disabled 
persons  in  careers  in  science  and  technology. 

Twelve  Model  Projects  have  been  supported  over  the  past  two 
years;   six  are  focused  on  women  and  minorities,    five  on  minorities 

1  two  on  Native  Amer leans and  one  on  disabled  students. 

During  the  period  ="¥1990  -  FY1994: 

o  yodel  and  demonstration  projects  (particularly  at  the  high 
school-college  and  two-year/four-year  college  interfaces)  will 
be  supported  that  strengthen  the  capability  of  institutions  to 
attract  the  underrepresented  to  study  in  NSF's  fields. 

6 .      Engine* ring  Education  Coalitions 

Recent  studies  of  U.S.  engineering  education  aid  its  output 
have  concluded  that:  a  major  shortfall  of  engineers  at  all  levels 
is  projected  by  the  year  2000;,  undergraduate  engineering  education 
is  in  need  of  comprehensive  restructuring;  and  the  engineering 
education  system  needs  more  integration  and  coordination.  To  meet 
these  challenges,  the  Directorate  for  Engineering  and  the  Director- 
ate for  Science  and  Engineering  Education  will  initiate  in  FY1990  a 
program  of  multi-year  support  for  a  small  number  of  major  coalitions 
of  U.S.  institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of  future  engineers. 
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The  Engineering  Education  Coalitions  program   (EEC)   will  help 
the  collaborating  institutions  to: 

o  increase  dramatically  the  quality  of  U.S.  undergraduate 
engineering  education  as  well  as  the  number  of  engineering 
baccalaureate  degrees  awarded,  especially  to  women  and 
underrepresented  minor' ties; 

o  design  implement,  evaluate,,  and  disseminate  new  structures  and 
fresh  'approaches  affecting  all  aspects  of  U.S.  undergraduate 
engineering  education,  including  both  curriculum  content  and 
significant  new  instructional  delivery  systems;  and 

o  create  significant  intellectual  exchange  and  substantive 
resource  linkages  among  major  U.S.  engineering  baccalaureate- 
producing  institutions  and  other  major  and  smaller  institu- 
tions. 

In  order  to  be  considered  competitive  for  Foundation  support,  a 
proposed  coalition  of  institutions: 

o  should  corrpnse  primarily  baccalaureate-producing  institutions 
that  exhibit  a  broad  perspective  of  the  engineering  education 
system;, 

o  chould  have  awarded  collectively  at  least  2,000  undergraduate 
engineering  degrees  annually  to  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent 
residents  including  300  degrees  to  minorities  who  are  under- 
represented  in  engineering  and  600  degrees  to  women,  based  on  a 
yearly  average  for  the  three  calendar  years  1987-1989; 

o  should  have  a  clear  vision  and  well-formulated  plans  for  com- 
prehensive restructuring  and  reshaping  of  the  undergraduate 
engineering  learning  experience  involving  the  breadth  of  engin- 
eering and  all  levels  of  undergraduate  engineering  education; 

o  should  be  an  agent  o*  active  inter-institutional  collaboration 
with  significant  intellectual  and  resources  linkages;, 

o  should  have  well-developed  plans  for  integrating  the  proposed 
activities  intc  the  academic  programs  of  its  member  institu- 
tions within  th*  per-od  of  the  award;  and 

o  should  contribute  significant  and  tangible  resources  that 
reflect  the  urique  interests  and  capabilities  cf  the 
institutions. 

The  Foundation  anticipates  funding  as  rrany  as  three  coalitions, 
with  each  one  supported  at  the  level  of  $2-3  million  per  year  for  up 
to  five  years. 
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7'      Research  for  Undergraduate  Students 

nromJo!  h< ?£?J°h  ,  ?XF  erl*nces    for   Undergraduates    Program  (REU) 
promotes  direct  collaborative  participation  in   academic  or  indus- 
lunnn^o  Promising  undergraduate  students.     The  REU  Program 

lite* '  fZlllJ^***/? i°n  a?d  °Per*tion  of  undergraduate  research 
!^  ,o\n  esta^\isned  industrial  and  academic  research  laboratories, 
^r  Jnf  n?p  access   to   research   experiences   by  incrementing 

oronnh£  ?L  r*searcn  award*  so  that  undergraduate  students  can  be 
orought  onto  the  research  team. 

°       Imoh!X?anSf°n  and  ev?lution  of  the  REU  program  will  continue  to 
emphasize  involvement  of  students  from  underrepresented  groups, 
k,«  enrolled  ln  colleges  that  do  not  have  substantial 

established  research  programs;  and 

o  A  complementary  program  will  be  instituted  that  supports 
student  research  projects  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member  (complementing  REU,  which  supports  students  to  work  on 
faculty  research  projects). 

o  special  programs  will  be  mounted  to  expose  undergraduates  to 
rne  geosciences,  and  computer  and  information  sciences; 
hJn?^?H  iW  .  k  KStarted  on  new  aPP^aches  to  introductory 
Capers  for  if  Ji^°^  science  courses;  and  the  Research 
Careers  for  Minority  scholars  program  will  be  expanded. 

8-       Planning  and  Evaluation 

Fn«^™}mP°rta!lt  funCtio?  of  the  Division  of  Undergraduate  Science 
eSii«r^'  Matnema*ics  Education  ( USEME )  will  be  to  manage  the 

collection  and  dissemination  of  information  related  to  NSF's 
undergraduate  mission,     m  the  next  fivo  years,  USEME  will: 

°  XSl  WAth0SEE'3  °ffiCe  °f  ^dies  and  Program  Assessment,  NSF's 
science  Resources  studies  group,  and  the  Department  of 
Education  to  develop  a  data  base  activity  for  undergraduate 
science,  engineering,  and  mathematics  education  similar  to  that 
now  operating  at  the  precollege  level,  so  as  to  provide  contin- 
uing information  on  faculty,  students,  curriculum  change 
makersran^         exPendi  ures-  etc.,   for  planners  and  decision 

o  Design  and  implement  information  dissemination  mechanisms  to 
assist  continuing  improvement  of  undergraduate  science,  mathe- 
matics,, and  engineering  education. 
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C.       Impact  in  FV1994 

By  FY1994: 

o  The  Instrumentation  and  Laboratory  Development  program  will  be 
supporting  projects  in  every  part  of  the  country  in  every  NSF 
dincipline.  Redevelopment  of  large  enrollment  laboratories 
will  be  well  underway  as  will  experimentation  with  computer 
control  and  simulation  of  various  laboratory  activities. 

o  Faculty  members  from  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
nation  will  be  attending  refresher  and  enhancement  sessions  at 
regional  sites,  while  additional  faculty  will  participate  in 
programs  for  individuals . 

o  Major  changes  in  the  Calculus  and  Engineering  curricula  will 
have  been  made  at  numerous  colleges  and  universities.  Many 
research-active  faculty  members  will  be  involved  in  materials 
and  curriculum  development  activities  (especially  in  applying 
advanced  technologies). 

o  The  impacts  of  challenge  grants  will  reach  past  the  awardee 
college,  university,  or  consortium,  to  influence  similar  ana 
neighboring  institutions  through  a  ripple  effact. 

o  Sixteen  NSF  Comprehensive  Regional  Centers  will  be  located  in 
the  nation's  major  centers  of  minority  population;  numerous 
Participation  Projects  for  women  and  disabled  persons  in 
science  will  be  operating.  A  major  goal  will  be  to  achieve 
measurable  success  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain 
minorities  disabled,  and  women  students  in  studies  that  lead 
to  graduate  degree  programs  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
enqineering.  Career  access  improvement  activities  and  outreach 
projects  will  have  substantial  impact  on  the  institutions 
involved  and  on  the  special  communities  they  serve;  there  will 
be  lively  demand  for  exportation  of  these  model  projects. 

o  Pending  availability  of  funds,  at  least  ten  Engineering 
Education  Coalitions  w.Ml  be  established  and  engaged  in 
restructuring  and  reshaping  undergraduate  engineering  education 
in  the  collaborating  institutions. 

o  Research  Experiences  for  Undergraduates  and  a  complementary 
program  will  be  reaching  many  college  and  university  students 
interested  in  science,  mathematics,  and  engineering.  Both 
programs  will  have  the  same  kind  of  substantial  and  favorable 
indirect  impact  as  the  Graduate  Fellowship  Programs. 

o  Planning  and  evaluation  activities  will  result  in  ^proved 
development  and  management  of  the  Foundation's  undergraduate 
education  programs. 
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1  1   1   :  GRADUATE      LEVEL       AND  BEYOND 

rr-.H..!^  Divfs*°n  °f  ^search  Career  Development  ( RCD )  manages  the 
Graduate  and  Minority  Graduate  Fellowships  Programs,  NATO  Post- 
doctoral fellowships  in  Science  Program,  Advanced  Institute  Travel 
Awards  Program,  Presidential  Young  Investigator  Awards  Program,  and 
the  Young  Scholars  Program  (see  page  23,  above). 

A.        Program  Activities  and  Impacts  in  FY1994 

r>arnr?f°2jan<3<  °/  the  RCD  Division  focus  on  (1)  the  predoctoral 
period  of  final  preparation  for  a  research  career,  and  (2)  the 
post doctoral /young  faculty  period  during  which  new  investigators 
establish  the  pattern  of  their  research  activities. 

1 .      Graduate/Predoctoral  Programs 

SEE's  principal  research  career  development  activities  are  the 
Graduate  Fellowship  Program  and  the  Minority  Graduate  Fellowship 
Program  Through  this  prestigious  pair  or  programs,  a  core  group  of 
outstanding  graduate  students  is  identified  and  provided  extended 
support  for  advanced  education. 

A  new  Women  in  Engineering  component  of  80  Graduate  Fellowships 
per  year  was  initiated  in  FY1989  to  address  the  most  serious 
deficiency  in  the  generally  broadening  opportunities  for  women  in 
science  and  engineering.  This  component  is  funded  jointly  by  the 
Directorate  for  Science  and  Engineering  Education  and  the 
Directorate  for  Engineering;  it  will  be  phased  in  fully  in  FY1991. 

FY1990  is  the  second  year  of  a  three-year  administrative 
transition  to  different  timing  of  the  obligation  of  funds  for  the 
whole  Fellowship  program.  NSF  is  moving  from  obligation  of  funds  in 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  fellowship  commitments  are  made  to  obliga- 
tion of  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  tenure  is  primarily 
exercised  (Adjusted  Schedule).  The  transition  will  encumber  a  one- 
time catchup  increment  of  approximately  $21  million  in  funding  for 
the  Fellowships  Program  in  FY  1992.  The  planned  transition  is 
detailed  in  the  following  table: 


New  Awards  (SEE) 
Fellows  on  Tenure  (Est.) 
Cost  (Millions  of  dollars) 
Adjusted  Schedule 


'  1989 

1990 

1<>91 

1992 

1993 

860 

960 

1060 

1060 

1060 

1865 

2280 

2560 

2750 

2850 

$24.0 

$29.9 

$35.9 

$56.6 

$61.8 
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During  the  period  FY1990  -  FY1994: 

o  The  number  of  new  starts  in  the  Graduate  and  Minority  Graduate 
Fellowship  Programs  will  be  increased  to  1060  per  year  in 
FY1991,  almost  double  the  number  in  FY1987. 

The  Graduate  Fellowship  programs  are  effective  instruments  for 
encouraging  the  most  highly  talented  young  scientists,  mathema- 
ticians, and  engineers  to  undertake  the  rigors  of  graduate  study. 

2.      Postdoctoral/Young  Faculty  Programs 

The  postdoctoral  component  of  NSF's  educational  activities  is 
th3  NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in  Science  Program,  through  which 
outstanding  recent  doctoral  recipients  are  enabled  to  st idy  ft  over- 
seas research  sites.  The  program  is  administered  by  NS*  but  funded 
directly  by  NATO;  it  is  likely  to  remain  at  its  present  size. 

The  Presidential  Young  Investigators  Program  is  the  young 
faculty  component  of  NSF's  education  and  research  support  activi- 
ties Through  it  outstanding  young  scientists,  mathematicians,  and 
engineers  are  helped  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  research  activi- 
ties that  are  expected  of  those  in  tenure-track  faculty  positions. 
Programmatic  funds  are  provided  by  the  various  research  director- 
ates; total  funding  and  the  allocations  of  awards  to  the  various 
disciplinary  fields  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  and  adjusted 
annually. 

These  two  programs  constitute  major  efforts  by  the  Foundation 
to  make  academic  research  careers  attractive  to  the  brightest  young 
scientists,  mathematicians,  and  engineers  produced  by  the  Nation  s 
graduate  schools,  and  to  provide  many  of  them  with  experience  over- 
seas to  fit  them  for  tomorrow's  international  research  environment 
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Senator  Pell.  Dr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 

aTJI  ffiJ^/5&S*.  wit,h  regard  to  Excellence  in  Education 
Act  (b.  1675)  and  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  (S.  1676). 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  you  for  your  initiative  in  develop- 
ing these  two  proposals.  They  are  significant  in  their  focus,  design 
and  level  of  support,  and  I  hope  that  they  can  be  combined  in  such 
a  way  to  not  lose  their  potential  impact  upon  schools  and  teacher 
education  programs.  Both  are  comprehensive  in  their  scope  and 
promise  a  new  level  of  partnership. 

There  are  only  about  three  points  that  I  would  like  to  make,  Sen- 
ator Pel  .  They  are  in  my  written  comments,  so  if  they  could  be  a 
part  of  the  record,  I  will  

Senator  Pell.  They  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thank  you. 

One  of  those  points  leals  with  the  need  for  real  university  and 
pub  ic  school  partnerships.  That  is  something  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly lacking,  particularly  from  universities  in  years  past 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  need  to  recruit  minority  stu- 
dents into  education  and  to  make  sure  that  all  people  who  teach  in 
classrooms  have  not  only  content  specialties  but  an  understanding 
of  the  culture  of  the  schools,  understand  the  kids  that  they  are 
dealing  with,  and  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  them 

Finally  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  am  very  impressed  with 
the  loan  forgiveness  provisions  of  both  programs. 

If  I  could  deviate  from  those  remarks  just  very  briefly,  one  of  the 
advantages  of  being  last  on  the  program  is  that  you  get  to  learn 
from  the  people  who  precede  you.  If  I  could  make  a  comment  about 
Senator  Boren  s,  S.  429,  about  teacher  quality,  I  would  just  like  to 
suggest  to  the  committee  that  describing  teacher  education  in  uni- 
versal terms  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  There  are  a  thousand 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  country  that  give  varying 
degrees  of  quality  preparation  to  their  students  and  in  fact  have 
various  numbers  of  students  in  them. 

I  am  certain  that  Ted  Sizer  in  his  work  at  Brown  would  not  find 
his  students  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  his  class,  of  their  high  school 
classes.  Ninety  percent  of  our  kids  are  in  the  top  half  of  their  class- 
es, and  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  the  t  jp  quarter 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  reserve  pool  that  the  representative 
ot  the  administration  referred  to  earlier  is  one  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  look  strongly  and  carefully  at  There  are 
reasons  why  those  folks  do  not  have  jobs.  It  is  not  simply  that 
there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

There  is  no  question  about  shortages.  In  the  next  few  years  the 
entire  teacher  education  preparation  population  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  could  be  dropped  into  the  City  of  Houston,  and  there  would 
still  be  a  need  for  new  teachers  next  year. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  to  Senator  Cochran,  if  he  were 
still  here,  that  we  do  have  one  of  the  branches  of  the  National 
Writing  Proiect.  We  would  urge  your  consideration  on  that  legisla- 
tion. We  also  have  had  support  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; we  appreciate  that. 
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If  T  could  just  complete  with  the  written  portion  of  my  remarks, 
if  I  c&n 

Finally,  my  spouse  and  I— incidentally,  Barbara  has  two  degrees 
from  URL  My  spouse  and  I  have  a  6-year-old  son. 
Senator  Pell.  Is  she  here? 
Mr.  Bailey.  No.  She  is  working. 

We  have  a  6-year-old  son.  Andrew  was  born  white,  male,  healthy 
and  as  comfortable  as  two  Kansas  public-service  salaries  can  make 
him  He  is  at  least  average  in  ability  and  was  born  into  an  educa- 
tionally enriched  community.  His  condition  is  abnormal.  When  his- 
torians of  education  write  about  the  1990s,  they  will  evaluate  us  on 
how  we  dealt  with  the  decade's  big  problems:  The  education  of  the 
Nation's  tons  of  millions  of  very  young  children  ana  urban  at-risk 
children  and  youth. 

As  policy  makers,  educators  and  citizens,  we  face  m^or  crises  in 
these  areas.  I  and  my  colleagues  thank  you  for  having  the  fortitude 
to  acknowledge  these  problems  and  the  foresight  to  address  them. 

Thank  you.  . 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

Without  objection,  your  written  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bailey  follows:J 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Bailey 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  thismorning  with  regard  to  the  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  Act  tS  1075  and  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  (S  1676) 

Let  me  begin  bv  commending  you  for  your  initiative  in  developing  these  two  pro- 
posals. Thev  are  significant  in  their  focus,  design  and  level  of  support  and  I  hope 
that  thev  can  be  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  not  lose  their  potential  impact  upon 
schools  and  teacher  education  programs  Both  are  comprehensive  in  their  scope  and 
promise  a  new  level  of  partnership  between  the  federal  government,  states,  and  uni- 
versities and  the  schools  ...  .  U      m»«»»*  tUoi 

First  the  legislation  that  is  enacted  should  be  written  in  such  a  manner  that 
makes  it  attractive  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  become  involved  m  a  truly 
meaningful  way  with  IocjI  education  agencies  And.  local  districts  should  find  it 
worthwhile  to  work  with  universities  on  issues  of  common  concern  Schools  of  edu- 
cation have  been  the  point  at  which  these  two  institutions  have  come  together  in 
the  past  But.  both  must  understand  that  the  initial  and  continuing  education  of 
teachers  is  a  universitv-wide  as  well  as  district  responsibility  , 

Problems  facing  education  over  the  next  decade  demand  everyone  s  attention 
Schools  of  education  as  well  as  local  districts  have  talented  people  We  must  utilize 
all  of  our  talent  in  staff  development  and  renewal  activities  I  support  strongly  the 
language  in  Senator  Kennedy's  Title  II-Professional  Development  Academics-that 
mandates  partnerships  between  schools  and  universities 

Second  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  lack  of  significant  numbers  of  students 
of  Volor  entering  teacher  education  programs  The  fact,  are  that  majority  teachers 
will  te.'i  !.  .noct  minority  young  people  for  at  least  the  next  decade  More  minority 
applicants  must  be  recruited-and  retained  But.  majority  teachers  must  also  learn 
to  teach  students  different  from  themselves  nrtnnPtl,n,t,^ 

<ai  Let  us  be  sure  that  preparation  programs  give  all  teachers  real  opportunities 
for  success.  Nothing  smacks  so  much  of  insensitive  behavior  the  placing  o,  a 
person  in  a  position  where  he  or  she  is  destined  to  fail  All  tc  r  preparation  pro- 
grams should  help  their  participants  understand  the  culture  u.  ^e  schools  master 
content  specialty,  understand  students,  and  translate  the  content  into  meaningful 
learning  experiences  for  students  I  fear  that  "quick  fix    programs  cannot  deliver 

^mVu^v  sPup^ortethe  Kennedy  provision  for  TRIO  programs  for  future  teachers 
We  should  also  support  the  efforts  of  organizations  such  as  the  Association  of  Teach- 
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er  Educators  and  its  Future  Educators  of  America  clubs  as  well  as  local  distnct- 
sponsored  "grow  your  own  programs  " 

Owl"!-**?'  injP'-^ed  with  the  loan  forgiveness  titles  in  both  pieces  of  leg.slation. 

IVo  years  of  support  may  not  be  adequate  for  some  students  in  the  proposed  Teach- 
t  Jf'?^ua*>e  >"  fell  bill  is  to  be  applauded  for  ffiE  of  s£ 
t.  the  Kenn^  J'0*™™    nhe  ^P01!""*'!68  J"       renewal  for  sen.or  teachers 

L  ?  n  r  ^y,b  V8  ef.P^181^  attractive-is  the  authorization  adequate?  Assum- 
ing ful  funding  (12.1  million),  about  800  teachers  per  year  could  be  supported 

hlllh  y,nmy  "T!.ai},d  1  h8ve  8  6"year  old  son'  Andrew  was  b01""  white,  male, 
tea  th  and  as  comfortable  as  two  Kansas  public-service  salaries  car.  make  h  m  He 
•  at  least  average  in  ability  and  was  born  into  an  educationally  enriched  communi 
L„  •iC,0ndlV°n.1S  abnoTal  When  hlstorians  of  education  write  about  the  1990s, 
they  will  evaluate  us  on  how  we  dealt  with  the  decade's  big  problems-the "educa- 
tion of  the  nation  s  tens  of  millions  of  very  young  children  and  urban  at-risk  chil- 
?£2»  t  j  POhS?'  makers'  educators  and  citizens  we  face  major  crises  in 
these  areas  I,  and  my  colleagues,  thank  you  for  having  the  fortitude  to  acknowledee 
these  problems  and  the  foresight  to  address  them  IO™lu°e  to  acknowledge 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you,  Dr.  Bailey.  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
Kassebaum  will  be  interested  in  your  testimony,  as  she  said 

I  thank  each  of  you  for  being  with  us.  Because  of  time  pressures, 
1  am  going  to  have  to  adjourn  the  hearing;  but  we  may  well  submit 
some  written  questions  to  you  and  make  it  part  of  the  record,  if 
that  would  be  agreeable  with  you  to  respond  in  writing 

senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  It  is  excellent  testi- 
mony. I  appreciate  the  approach  each  of  you  had. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  Gray  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gray  and  additional  statements 
and  material  submitted  for  the  record  follow:! 


P„'nA  P"me  P™1?11""  for  students  ,„  our  teacher  education  urogram  m  that  they  cannot  secure 
Pell  money  for  the.r  fifth  year  as  they  complete  the  BSE  d££e  „,  the  end  of  e«ht 
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ABSTRACT 

S2039  will  focus  the  nation's  attention  on  the  vital  importance  of  improving 
writing  and  the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  classrooms  of  America   Writing  is 
fundamental  to  student  learning   It  is  key  to  educational  advancement  and 
retention,  and,  increasingly,  it  is  key  to  job  performance  and  advancement  ir  tJ-e 
workplace.  The  funding  provided  by  S2039  will  support  the  work  of  the  National 
Writing  Project  and  its  nationwide  network  of  sites  to: 

•  improve  the  writing  and  extend  the  range  of  writing  asked  of  all 
students,  kindergarten  through  university,  in  the  nation's  schools, 

•  improve  the  teaching  of  writing  at  all  levels  of  instruct  on  and  extend  the 
uses  of  writing  as  fundamental  to  learning  in  the  disciplines,  including 
mathematics,  science,  history  and  social  studies,  as  well  as  English, 

•  extend  nationwide  research  on  the  teaching  of  writing— including  research 
conducted  by  classroom  teachers,  and 

•  expand  the  network  of  the  National  Writing  Project  into  ail  states  to  Serve 
classroom  teachers  in  all  regions  oi'  the  country 

BENEFITS  TO  THE  NATION 

The  nation  s  teacher  corps  in  all  regions  of  the  country  and  at  all  levels  of 
instruction  will  be  better  trained  to  teach  writing 

Students— ail  students— will  improve  their  writing  performance  and  will  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  or  the  nation's  workforce 
They  will  be  better  able  to  express  themselves  and  to  put  their  ideas  into  words 
They  will  improve  their  sense  of  self-esteem 
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A  national  dissemination  network  for  informing  teachers  of  developments  in 
research  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  writing  and  thinking  will  be  expanded 

A  nationwide  effective  model  of  university-school  collaboration  will  be  further 
developed,  which  can  continue  to  serve  as  a  model  of  staff  development  suitable  for 
teachers  in  all  disciplines 

The  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  good  teachers  throughout  the  nation  will 
receive  long  overdue  recognition   Teacher  morale  will  be  improved 

BACKGROUND:  THF  ClFNffijtAL  PROBIIflyf 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  United  States  has  faced  a  crisis  in  English  writing  in 
schools  and  in  the  workplace.  By  the  mid-70's,  the  nation's  press  was  reporting  that 
universities  across  the  nation  were  deeply  concerned  over  the  growing  number  of 
entering  freshmen  who  were  unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal  to  the  demands  of 
college  work.  American  businesses  and  corporations  were  concerned  over  the 
limited  writing  skills  of  entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing  number  of  middle-level 
managers  were  reporting  that  further  advancement  was  denied  to  them  because  of 
inadequate  writing  abilities  The  writing  problem  has  been  further  magnified  by  the 
rapidly  changing  student  populations  in  American  schools  and  the  growing  number 
of  students  who  are  now  'at  risk'  because  of  their  limited  proficiency  in  English 

BACKGROUND  THE  SPHCTFIC  problems  ANp  flOUT^N 

"w       ?r,°?ram  *°  addreSS  the  writinS  Problem  'n  th*  "lion's 
schools  has  been  the  National  Writing  Project  (NWP),  a  growing  network  of 

collaborative  university-school  programs  modeled  upon  the  Bay  Area  Wntinc 
Project  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  * 

The  writing  project  was  established  in  1973-1974  to  address  a  number  of  serious 
problems-local  problems  that  were  echoed  across  the  country: 

•  In  1973  close  to  50%  of  UC  Berkeley  >  entering  freshmen  class-bright 
students  who  had  graduated  in  the  top  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  their 
classes— were  required  to  enroll  m  the  university's  remedial  course  in 
writing 

•  In  1973,  most  teachers  in  the  schools— elementary  and  secondary— had 
not  been  trained  to  teach  wnting.  Writing-the  second  R-had  been 
histoncally  neglected  Teachers  in  university  teacher  training  programs 
were  tiained  to  teach  reading  but  not  writing.  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  the  professional  organization  for  English  teachers 
could  noi  ate  one  university  in  the  nation  that  offered  prospective 
teachers  a  course  on  the  teaching  of  writing 
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•  Throughout  the  1970  s  there  was  little  writing  asked  of  students,  either 
during  school  hours  or  at  home.  A  major  study  on  Writing  in  the 
Secondary  School  (Appleby,  1981)  found  that  while  students  were  engaged 
in  writing-related  activities  41%  during  the  typical  school  day,  they  were 
asked  to  write  at  more-than-sentence  length  only  3%  of  the  time. 

•  Traditionally,  there  has  been  little  use  of  writing,  a  proven  and  powerful 
tool  to  promote  learning  and  thinking,  either  in  English  classes  or  in  other 
classes  across  the  curriculum 

•  Before  the  development  of  the  nationwide  network  of  the  National 
Writing  Project,  there  was  no  active  dissemination  network  to  inform  and 
teach  teachers  of  developments  in  the  field  of  written  composition. 

•  Before  the  beginnings  of  the  writing  project,  neither  the  universities  nor 
the  schools  offered  systematic  programs  for  the  continuing  education  of 
classroom  teachers,  and  the  rare  workshops  that  were  offered  to  teachers 
seldom  addressed  subject  matter  issues  and  problems,  e.g.,  the  teaching  of 
writing 

THE  NATIONAL  WRITING  PROIECT  MODEL 

The  National  Writing  Project  has  addressed  all  of  the  above  problems  through  the 
development  of  a  model  and  program  design  based  on  the  following  basic 
assumptions: 

1.  The  university  and  the  schools  must  work  together  as  partners  The  "top- 
down"  tradition  of  past  university-school  programs  is  no  longer  acceptable  as 
a  staff  development  model. 

2.  Successful  teachers  of  writing  can  be  identified,  brought  together  during 
university  Summer  Institutes  and  trained  to  teach  other  teachers  in  follow- 
up  programs  in  the  schools.  Such  teachers  exist  in  every  region  of  the  nation, 
teachers  who  have  learned  how  to  teach  writing  successfully  since,  they  began 
teaching  and  are  currently  teaching  in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  schools  to 
the  entire  range  of  students  now  attending  our  nation's  schools. 

3.  Teachers  are  the  best  teachers  of  other  teachers;  successful  practicing  teachers 
have  a  credibility  no  outside  consultant  can  match. 

4.  Summer  Institutes  must  involve  teachers  from  all  levels  of  instruction, 
elementary  school  through  university;  student  writing  needs  constant 
attention  and  repetition  from  the  early  primary  grades  on  through  the 
university  years 
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Summer  Institutes  must  involve  teachers  from  across  the  disciplines; 
writing  is  as  fundamental  to  learning  in  science,  in  mathematics  and  in 
history,  as  it  is  in  English  and  the  language  arts 

Teachers  of  writing  must  also  write  Teachers  must  experience  what  they  are 
asking  of  their  students  when  they  have  students  write;  the  process  of 
writing  can  be  understood  best  by  engaging  in  that  process  firsthand. 

Real  change  in  classroom  practice  happens  over  time;  effective  staff 
development  programs  are  ongoing  and  systematic,  bringing  teachers 
together  regularly  throughout  their  careers  to  test  and  evaluate  the  best 
practices  of  other  teachers  and  the  continuing  developments  ir  the  field. 

What  is  known  about  the  teaching  of  wribng  comes  not  only  from  research 
but  from  the  practice  of  those  who  teach  writing. 

The  National  Writing  Project,  by  promoting  no  single  "right"  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  writing,  is  now  and  will  always  be  open  to  whatever  is  known 
about  writing  from  whatever  source. 

Reform  in  education  takes  place  in  the  classroom  The  National  Writing 
Project  believes  that  the  key  agent  in  educational  change  is  the  classroom 
teacher  who  stands  at  the  center  of  successful  reform  efforts  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  nation's  students 

THE  NWP.  WHAT  TT  DOFft 

Each  year  at  all  NWP  sites,  successful  teachers  of  writing  K-Uruversity,  are  invited 
to  university  campuses  for  intensive  five-week  Summer  Institutes.  The  aims  of  the 
institute  are  simple-  to  provide  teachers  a  setting  in  which  they  can  demonstrate 
their  own  best  practices  and  share  classroom  successes;  to  help  teachers  broaden  and 
make  more  conscious  the  grounds  of  their  teaching  through  an  examination  of 
writing  theory  and  research,  to  give  teachers  of  writing  an  opportunity  to  commit 
themselves  intensely  and  reflectively  to  the  process  of  writing  ly  writing 
themselves  *nrf  by  reviewing  each  others'  written  pieces  in  small  editing  response 
groups;  and  finally,  to  identify  and  train  a  corps  of  writing  teachers  who  can 
effectively  teach  the  approaches  and  processes  of  teaching  writing  to  other  teachers 

After  the  summer  institutes  and  during  the  following  school  year,  the  teachers 
trained  in  the  institutes  join  with  other  NWP  Teacher  Consultants  who  have 
participated  in  previous  institutes  to  plan  and  conduct  year-long  staff  development 
workshops  on  the  teaching  of  writing  in  project-sponsored  programs  in  the  schools 
By  policy,  these  professional  development  workshops  are  volunt?xy  They  are 
typically  scheduled  after  school  hours  for  10  three-hour  sessions  spaced  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year   Districts  and  schools  in  the  writing  project  s  service  area 
frequently  continue  this  workshop  series  year  after  year. 
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The  National  Writing  Project  teachers-teaching  teachers  reform  program  identifies 
a-  •  promotes  what  is  working  in  the  classrooms  of  the  nation's  best  teachers  I»  is  a 
positive  program  that  celebrates  good  teaching  practice  and  good  teachers  and- 
through  its  work  in  the  schools-steadily  increases  the  nation's  corps  of  successful 
classroom  teachers. 

IMPACT  OF  THF  NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT 

Numbers  of  Teachers  Trained:  Classroom  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  have 
responded  to  the  teaching  of  fellow  teachers  in  ever  increasing  numbers  Currently, 
approximately  85,000  teachers  each  year  voluntarily  seek  training  in  National 
Writing  Project  summer  and'schoot-year  programs.  And  over  600,000  teachers, 
administrators  and  others  have  participated  in  National  Writing  Project  summer 
and  school  year  programs  since  the  project  began  in  1974! 

Nationwide  Replication  of  the  Writing  Project  Model:  The  acceptance  of  the 
National  Writing  Project  model  by  classroom  teachers  and  university  faculty 
nationwide  is  also  evident  in  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  project  oyer  the 
oast  seventeen  years.  Since  1973,  the  National  Writing  Project  has  grown  into  a 
national/international  network  that  currently  numbers  143  sites  in  44  states  The 
National  Writing  Project  also  has  14  sites  outside  of  the  United  States  that  serve 
American  teachers  overseas  who  teach  in  Department  of  Defense  Dependent 
Schools  and  in  US.  Independent  Schools 

Replication  of  the  NWP  Model  by  Subject  Matter  Projects  in  Other  Disciplines:  The 
National  Writing  Project  model  has  been  the  prototype  for  the  American 
Mathematics  Project.  In  California,  the  California  Writing  Project  serves  as  the 
model  for  the  statewide  subject  matter  projects  in  mathematics,  science,  literature, 
arts,  and  foreign  i  mguages.  In  Nebraska,  the  writing  project  h«  a.sc™n 
model  for  the  Nebraska  literature  Project  and  in  Massachusetts  for  the  NEH/Boston 
Humanities  Project. 

National  Dissemination  Network:  The  National  Writing  Project  serves  as  the 
dissemination  arm  of  the  federally-funded  Center  for  the  Study  of  Writing  located  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  As  such,  the  project  ensures  that  the  Ce  iter  s 
research  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  expert  teachers  and  that  teachers,  in  turn,  arc 
aware  of  new  findings  and  theories  that  support  the  best  classroom  practices 

FVAUJATION  OF  THE  NATION  AT  WRITING  PROIECT 

Carnegie  Evaluation:  In  1976,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  funded  a 
three-year  outside  evaluation  of  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project/National  Writing 
Project.  This  evaluation  resulted  in  the  publication  of  24  Technical  Reports  In  his 
Executive  Summary,  the  Director  of  this  Carnegie  Evaluation,  Professor  Michael 
Scriven-at  that  time  Director,  Evaluation  Institute,  University  of  San  Francisco- 
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stated  that  the  writing  project  "appears  to  be  the  best  large-scale  effort  to  improve 
composition  instruction  now  m  operation  in  this  country,  and  certainly  is  the  best 
on  which  substantia!  data  are  available." 

NWP  Evaluation  Portfolio:  In  1983,  the  National  Writing  Project  published  the 
NWP Evaluation  Portfolio,  a  collection  of  32  evaluation  studies  conducted  at  sites  of 
he  Nauonal  Writing  Project.  These  studies  are  grouped  under  three  categories-. 
Impact  on  Student  Writing,  Impact  of  NWP  Training  on  Teachers,  and  Other 
Measures  of  Impact  and  Effectiveness. 

IMPACT  ON  Sin  rpENT  WRfTlNC 

Note  The  most  important  goal  of  all  National  Writing  Project  programs  is  to 
improve  student  writing  skills,  and  the  most  important  evaluation  task  of  the  NWP 
is  to  measure  the  impact  of  NWP  training  on  participants'  students.  The  Questions 
and  Answers  below  were  written  by  the  team  of  evaJuators  who  compiled  the  NWP 
bvaluation  Portfolio  based  on  present  "state  of  the  art"  evaluation  designs. 

1  CQ)     Has  the  mode!  proved  to  be  effective  in  its  most  intense  form  (the 

summer  institute)  as  well  as  its  less  intense  form  of  training  (the 
school  year  in&ervice)? 

(A)     Studies  of  student  impact  have  found  statistically  and  educationally 
significant  gains  m  the  skills  of  teachers  trained  in  the  summer 
institute  as  well  as  in  the  school  year  inservice. 

2  (Q)     Has  the  model  proved  to  be  effective  in  different  geographical  contexts' 

(A)  Statistically  and  educationally  significant  gains  in  writing  skills  have 
been  observed  in  rural  suburban,  and  urban  students  throughout  the 
United  States 

3.       (Q)     Has  the  model  proved  to  be  effective  with  students  at  different  crade 
levels  and  at  different  skill  levels? 

(A)     Elementary,  secondary,  and  college  students  possessing  a  range  of  skills 
(remedial  to  superior)  have  demonstrated  statistically  and 
educationally  significant  gains  m  writing  skills 

4        (Q)     Has  the  model  proved  effective  with  teachers  of  students  from  a 
variety  of  racial-ethnic  backgrounds  and  socio-economic  levels? 
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(A)    Studies  of  student  impact  that  record  statistically  and  educationally 
significant  gains  have  included  students  from  minority  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  as  well  as  students  from  a  variety  of  socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

5.      (Q)     Have  the  effects  proved  stable  over  time? 

(A)     In  at  least  two  studio  which  lasted  two  or  three  years  the  students  of 
project  teachers  demonstrated  statistically  and  educationally  significant 
gains  in  skills  In  addition,  the  studies  reported  here  have  been 
conducted  over  a  five  year  period,  suggesting  that  the  model  continues 
to  be  effective. 

6       (Q)     Have  particular  methods  and  approaches  promoted  by  the  NWP 
received  validation  in  practice  studies? 

(A)     A  number  of  the  particular  practices  presented  at  the  different  writing 
project  sites  have  been  validated  in  evaluation  studies 

IMPACT      NWp  TRAINING  ON  TEACHERS 

Note:  Even  when  the  mos'.  conservative  interpretations  are  made,  the  findings  of 
teacher-impact  studio?  remain  highly  consistent   In  the  evaluation  studies 
conducted  to  date,  teachers  almost  unanimously  report  positive  changes  as  a  result 
of  their  training  In  the  few  cases  where  comparison  d?ta  have  been  collected,  the 
NWP  participants  view  their  Writing  Project  training  as  more  positive  than  any 
other  training  they  have  received. 

1  (Q)     How  does  the  BAWP/NWP  model  compare  with  other  models  in 

teachers'  perceptions  of  effectiveness  and  m  their  reports  of  changes  in 
practices? 

(A)     Compared  to  other  training  models,  the  existing  data  suggest  that  Ihe 
NWP  model  produces  greater  changes  in  practices  and  attitudes  and  is 
perceived  as  more  useful  to  participants  as  teachers  of  composition  and 
as  professional  consultants  than  do  other  training  models 

2  (Q)     Are  there  differences  in  impact  on  participants  observed  for  the  more 

intense  form  of  training,  the  summer  institute,  compared  to  the  less 
intense  form,  the  school-year  inservice? 

(A)     Teachers  in  both  types  of  training  report  changes  in  approach 

consistent  with  the  NWP  composition  model.  These  include  adopting 
a  process  approach  to  teaching  writing  (including  instruction  and 
practice  in  prewntmg  and  revising),  increasing  the  types  of  writing 
students  do,  increasing  the  amount  of  writing  and  the  number  of  real 
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audiences  for  whom  the  students  write.  Teachers  in  both  types  of 
training  also  report  similar  artitudinal  changes:  increased  enthusiasm 
for  teaching  writing,  more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  teach  writing 
and  a  resulting  improvement  in  their  students'  attitudes  and  skills. 
Teachers  in  both  groups  also  report  a  more  positive  view  of 
themselves  as  professionals.  However,  increases  in  leadership  roles 
such  as  working  with  peers  to  effect  changes  in  curriculum  and  testing 
policies  are  more  frequently  reported  by  summer  institute  participants. 

(Q)     How  effective  is  the  BAWP/NWP  training  model  with  teachers  at 
different  grade  levels  and  with  students  of  different  skill  levels? 

(A)    Teachers  from  elementary  through  college  grade  levels  working  with 
remedial,  average,  and  advanced  students  appear  to  be  equally 
enthusiastic  about  their  training  experience. 

(Q)     How  effective  is  the  BAWP/NWP  training  model  with  teachers 
working  in  subject  areas  other  than  English,  including  science, 
mathematics,  art,  design,  and  the  social  sciences? 

(A)     Teachers  working  across  the  curriculum  report  that  their  NWP 
training  increases  their  effectiveness  in  teaching  their  subjects. 

(Q)     How  effectively  does  the  BAWP/NWP  model  relate  composition 
theory  to  composition  practice? 

(A)     Data  suggest  that  the  model  successfully  avoids  a  "recipes  approach"  to 
training  and  assists  participants  in  relating  theory  to  classroom  practice. 

(Q)     Are  reported  training  effects  sustained  over  longer  periods  of  time,  up 
to  at  least  five  years? 

(A)     Longitudinal  data  suggests  that  teachers*  perceptions  of  project  impact 
persist  at  a  high  level  over  long  periods  of  time  after  their  training  (the 
longest  measured  being  five  years). 

(Q)     How  consistently  has  the  quality  of  training  been  maintained  at 
individual  sites  over  several  years? 

(A)     Data  collected  from  different  participants  in  successive  years  at  the 

same  sites  suggest  that  training  impact  remains  consistency  high  year 
after  year. 
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OTHER  MEASJ  [RES  OF  IMPArr  ANn  EFFECTIVENESS 

Note  In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  NWP  impact  on  students  and  teachers,  a  few 
other  types  of  impact  and  effectiveness  have  been  examined.  A  sampling  of 
findings  from  a  number  of  these  studies  is  reported  below: 

1.       (Q)     How  consistently  is  the  BAWP-NWP  training  model  replicated  at  sites 
across  the  country?  What  are  permissible  local  adaptations? 

(A)     A  survey  of  NWP  site  directors  suggests  that  the  basic  features  of  the 
model  are  consistently  incorporated  at  each  site,  with  adaptations 
occurring  in  some  operational  features  of  the  programs. 

2  (Q)     What  other  types  of  impact  occur  at  the  level  of  the  school,  the  district, 

the  university,  and  the  state? 

(A)     NWP  programs  appear  to  be  contributing  to  changes  in  curriculum, 
course  offerings,  and  educational  policy  at  school  districts,  university,, 
and  state  levels. 

3  (Q)     How  cost-effective  is  the  BAWP-NWP  model?  How  does  its 

development  and  operational  costs  compare  with  those  of  other 
professional  development  and  curriculum  projects? 

(A)     A  study  of  the  cost  of  the  traimng  model  in  comparison  to  other 

training  and  curriculum  development  projects  suggests  that  the  model 
is  highly  cost  ei.thti"e 

A  Sampling  of  Recent  Local  Site  Evaluation  Studies: 

1        Bay  Area  Writing  Project.  Teachers  at  Bret  Harte  Junior  High  School  in 
Oakland,  California,  in  collaboration  with  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project, 
conducted  a  pre-post  school  wide  (grades  7,  8  and  9)  writing  assessment  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  their  teaching  after  over  100  hours  of  Bay  Area  Writing 
Project  inservice.  Approximately  70%  of  the  students  improved  overall 
relative  to  their  performances  on  the  pretest.  On  the  specific  dimensions, 
65%  improved  in  fluency,  56%  improved  in  sentence  development,  62% 
improved  in  specificity,  66%  improved  in  organization,  and  61%  improved  in 
providing  illustrations  and/or  examples.  Overall,  83%  of  the  English  as 
Second  Language  (ESL)  students  improved.  In  addition,  more  students 
improved  in  the  second  year  of  the  pre-post  assessment  than  in  the  first 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  students  improved  in  1988;  70%  improved  in  1989 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  Bret  Harte  students  are  minority. 
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New  York  City  Writing  Projf  ft  The  Writing  Teachers'  Consortium,  (W  T.C  ) 
is  a  staff  development  and  support  program  designed  by  the  New  York  City 
Writing  Project  in  cooperation  with  Lehman  College.  The  W.T.C  program 
has  been  a  joint  project  of  Lehman  College  and  the  Board  of  Education  since 
1984-85.  The  Office  of  Research,  Evaluation  and  Assessment  (OREA) 
conducted  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  1987-88  W.T.C  program, 
collecting  both  quantitative  data  on  students  and  qualitative  data  about 
teachers  and  program  implementation  at  all  participating  eleven  high 
schools. 

Findings  show  that  teachers  clearly  increased  their  use  of  a  range  of  writing 
techniques.  Student  outcomes  were  positive  as  well.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
Core  students  but  only  72%  of  control  group  students  received  passing  scores 
on  the  composition  section  of  an  unsecured  version  of  the  Regents 
Competency  Test  (RCT)  in  Writing  (t=3.42,  p<.001)  and  students  in  the 
1986-87  Core  program  (87%)  passed  the  writing  RCT.  at  a  significantly  higher 
rate  than  control  group  students  (80%)  (chi  square  =  13.92,  p<.0002).  There 
was  a  trend  toward  higher  attendance  in  Core  group  students  although 
reading  scores  did  not  differ  between  Core  and  control  group  students  Core 
group  students*  attitudes  toward  school  were  high  and  remained  so 
throughout  the  program. 

Mississippi  Writing/Th inking  Institute  In  1987,  the  Mississippi  State 
Department  of  Education  asked  the  Mississippi  Writing/Thinking  Institute 
(Mississippi's  network  of  National  Writing  Project  sites)  to  develop  a 
remedial  reading  and  mathematics  curriculum  and  accompanying  staff 
development  for  teachers  The  curriculum  was  developed  with  a  clear 
understanding  that  wrihng-to-learn  and  writing  process  would  be  the 
primary  approaches  to  learning  and  that  skills  would  be  taught  in  a 
meaningful  context,  not  in  isolation   The  eight-week  pilot  program  involved 
1,500  high  school  or  drop-out  students  A  gain  of  four  months  in  each  subject 
area  was  expected  The  actual  gain  in  reading  averaged  1  year,  7  months,  the 
mathematics  gain  averaged  1  yeaj,  9  months 

The  Mississippi  Writing /Thinking  Institute  has  since  developed  a  school- 
year  remedial  curriculum  consisting  of  a  reading  course,  a  math  course,  and  a 
writing  course  along  with  intensive  staff  development  for  teachers  The 
program  is  in  use  in  Mississippi  high  schools  with  students  who  have  failed 
or  who  are  at  risk  of  failing  the  Functional  Literacy  Examination,  a 
requirement  for  graduation  in  Mississippi  Teachers  report  that  students 
benefit  in  academic  achievement  and  attitudes  about  school  and  that  teachers 
experience  renewed  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  a  result  of  the  staff 
development  accompanying  the  program 
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4       Cap  rock  Writing  Project  In  the  Lubbock,  Texas  area,  the  performance  of 
Morton  Independent  School  District  fifth  graders  serves  as  a  dramatic 
example  of  project  impact.  In  1985,  four  months  before  the  Caprock  Area 
Wnting  Project  began,  345%  of  these  students,  62%  of  whom  were  Hispanic, 
failed  the  state  writing  exam.  By  1988,  their  teacher,  a  first-year  Caprock 
participant,  had  changed  the  failure  rate  to  3%  and  the  pass  rate  to  97%.  Based 
on  this  exceptional  leap  in  achievement,  the  Exemplary  Programs  Division  of 
the  Texas  Education  Agency  recognized  both  the  district  and  the  Caprock  Area 
Writing  Project  as  centers  of  excellence. 

5.       Boston  Writing  Project.  The  Boston  Writing  Project  works  closely  with  the 
racially  and  linguistically  diverse  schools  of  the  Greater  Boston  Area,  and  has 
on  file  evaluation  findings  which  demonstrate  that  multicultural  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  writing  improve  teacher  effectiveness  and  morale  and  can 
dramatically  improve  students  motivation  and  writing  skill.  An 
outstanding  case  in  point  occurred  last  year  when  Boston  Writing  Project 
Teacher  Consultant  Judith  Baker,  an  English  teacher  at  Boston's  Madison 
Fark  High  School,  turned  a  group  of  students  which  included  many  reluctant 
writers  and  non-wnters  into  a  highly  motivated  staff  of  reporters  and  writers 
for  a  special  anti-drug  issue  of  the  school  newspaper  The  students  produced 
well- written  news  stories,  interviews,  op  ed  essays  and  poems  around  the 
theme  "Cocaine:  A  New  Slavery."  The  resulting  publication  was  so 
successful  that  thousands  uf  copies  of  the  paper  have  been  reprinted  and  arc 
being  used  as  curriculum  material  in  Boston  classrooms 

HONORS  AND  RECOGNITIONS 

In  *978,  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  Bay  Area  Writing  Project 
received  the  annual  Western  Electric  Award  in  Education  "in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  in  meeting  today's  educational  needs  " 

In  1984,  at  the  culminating  event  of  the  American  Association  for  Higher 
Educations  Annual  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  the  National  Writing  Project 
was  honored  "as  an  outstanding  and  nationally  significant  example  of  how  schools 
and  colleges  can  collaborate  to  improve  American  education." 

In  1987,  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Annual  Convention,  the  National  Writing  Projea  was  honored  and  recognized  as 
'an  exemplary  national  resource" 

In  1988,  in  the  final  report  of  the  two-year  evaluation  of  staff  development 
programs  in  California  funded  by  the  California  Legislature  and  conducted  by  the 
Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development  and  by  Policy 
Analysis  of  California  Education  (PACE),  the  California  Writing  Project  was 
recognized  as  'one  model  that  deserves  attention  for  university-based  staff 
development,"  and  as  a  project  "which  has  earned  the  admiration  of  teachers  and 
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administrators  throughout  the  state,"  and  as  a  project  that  'has  served  as  a  model 
for  other  university -sponsored  staff  development  programs " 

In  1989,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (NCTE)  granted  the 
profession's  annual  premiere  recognition  of  achievement,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  to  the  National  Writing  Project  Director. 


"As  for  the  character  of  the  work,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  National 
Writing  Projrrt  has  been  by  far  the  most  effective  and  'cost-effective'  project  in  the 
history  of  the  Endowment's  support  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs." 

-John  Hale,  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

"The  model  staff  development  program  you  have  developed,  that  has  universities 
working  together  with  schools  at  all  levels,  merits  the  sup^rt  of  those  who  value 
excellence  in  education  Your  project  gives  some  of  the  nu*.  dedicated  and  capable 
teachers  the  vital  nounshment  they  need," 

-William  Bennett,  Secretary  of  Education 

"The  National  Wnting  Project  has  done  more  than  anything  else  in  this  country  for 
the  teaching  of  writing." 

-Peter  Greer,  Deputy  Undersecretary,  Department  of 
Education 

"[BAWPJ  has  stirred  up  English  teachers  to  an  except  th<^  1  have  seldom  if  ever  seen 
I  was  closely  involved  m  the  work  of  some  of  the  research  a*d  envelopment  centers 
established  by  Project  English,  but  none  of  them  siarted  whai  one  would  call  a 
movement '  I  now  beiieve  that  the  Bay  Area  Writing  Project  really  has  started  a 
movement  that  is  sweeping  the  country..    With  all  my  bias  in  favor  of  hard  data,  I 
am  already  pretty  sure  that  this  is  one  of  those  ideas  that  will  last— like  Langdell's 
invention  of  the  case  method  of  teaching  law  about  1870." 

-Paul  Dietrich,  Educational  Testing  Service 

'There  would  be  a  terrible  void  in  Amencan  education  had  there  been  no  National 
Writing  Project " 

-Roger  Rosenblatt,  Time  Magazine 

"If  I  were  an  administrator,  I'd  want  to  get  every  teacher  in  my  school  out  to  the 
Writing  Project,  I  wouldn't  consider  hiring  any  unless  they  had  been  trained  by  it " 
-James  Squire,  Former  Executive  Director,  NCTE 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  th<  Writing  Project  is  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  to  our  region  and  our  state  in  my  twelve  years  of  teaching.  This 
year  alone,  I  have  worked  with  over  200  teachers,  this  in  a  rural  and  mountainous 
area  where  schools  are  isolated  and  distant  from  our  campus  Through  the  Project, 
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teachers  have  been  able  to  meet  and  learn  about  writing  ^r.d  more,  and  their  lives 
have  been  changed   That  sounds,  perhaps,  melodramatic,  but  it  s  the  truth  " 

-Charles  Whitaker,  Director,,  Eastern  Kentucky  Writing 
Project 

Finally,  the  project  continues  to  be  ated  by  the  local  and  national  press  for  its  major 
role  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the  country  with  prominent  stories  m 
the  New  York  Times,  Washir.$ton  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsweek,,  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,  and  Phi  DeUx  Kappan,  as  well  as  in  popular  family  publications 
and  on  national  television  networks.  An  education  reporter  for  the  Sacramento 
Union  once  referred  to  the  project  as  "the  one  educauon  program  in  California  that 
only  has  friends." 

THF  NFFD  FOP  FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

(1)     The  National  Writing  Project  seeks  federal  support  to  provide  fcr  the 

continued  development  of  the  project  and  regular  support  for  all  su*s  within 
all  states  and  regions  of  the  nation. 

The  basic  goal  of  the  National  Writing  Project  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  student 
writing  and  the  teaching  of  writing  in  all  regions  of  the  country  To  do  this,  the 
NWP  must  develop  an  expanded  network  of  at  least  250  sites  nationwide 
Currently  the  national  project  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  approximate!,  five  new  sites 
each  year,  this  rate  of  development  will  increase  with  federal  support 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  develop  and  expand  the  NWr  network  of  sites  is  the  need 
to  provide  on-going  support  for  siies  within  the  national  network  through  a 
combination  of  federal,  state,  and  local  support   At  present  the  funding  levels  of 
local  NWP  sites  vanes  considerably,  no  sites  within  the  network  are  adequately 
supported,  although  some  are  more  financial^  stable  than  others   Currently,  only 
twelve  states  provide  some  degree  of  state  finding  for  their  networks  of  sites 
(California,  Vi  ginia.  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Kentucky, 
Connecticut,  Nevada,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania)    Federal  support  in 
the  form  of  matching  funds  will  hasten  the  development  of  state-supported 
networks  of  NWP  sites  as  well  as  provide  neede  »  stability  for  the  National  Writing 
Project  network 

(2,1      The  National  Writing  Project  seeks  federal  sup  >  rt  to  provide  the  funding 
needed  to  support  NWP  networking  activities  and  NWP  administration. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  provide  iundiiig  for  the  lead  agency  of  tht  National 
Writing  Project    While  io:al  NWP  sites  and  the  statewide  networks  of  NWP  sites 
receive  support  from  their  sponsoring  universities,  from  surrounding  school 
districts,  and— in  the  twelve  states  listed— from  direct  state  funding,  there  is  no 
comparable  tunding  for  the  National  Writing  Project  itself   The  national  project  - 
which  provides  matching  funds  to  all  new  sites,  which  conducts,  supports,  and 
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maintains  all  of  the  networking,  quality  control  and  dissemination  activities  that  tit 
the  local  sites  into  a  coherent  nationwide  program,  and  which  handles  all  national 
administration— has  no  national  support  The  NWP  has  had  to  rely  primarily 
upon  extramural  funding  from  private  foundations   Yet  private  foundations  are 
unwilling  to  maintain  programs  over  rime— no  matter  how  successful  those 
Programs  faye  been!  The  many  rounds  of  grants  the  project  has  received  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  other  foundations  have  finally  come  to  a  close.  The  Andrew  W,  Mellon 
Foundation,  which  currently  supports  new  site  development,  has  given  the  NWP  a 
third  grant  To  help  make  the  project  more  self-supporting,  the  NWP  established  in 
1987  a  national  sponsorship  campaign  that  generates  support  from  the  institutions 
and  classroom  teachers  who  participate  in  the  National  Writing  Project  This 
campaign  now  pays  for  itself  and  does  provide  some  level  of  administrative 
support,  but  such  a  teacher-centered  fundraising  effort  will  never  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  national  need 
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(3)  Previous  Support  (Extramural  funding)  for  NWP. 


Year 

National  Endowment 
Outright 

for  the  Humanities 
Gifts/Matching 

Carnegie 

Mellon 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

535,997 

1,018300 

216,950 

1977-78 

1978-79 

1979-80 

96,309 

350,000 

61,133 

1980-5! 

134,449 

180,000 

65,145 

1981-82 

264,641 

130,000 

69,994 

1982-83 

100,000 

150,000 

137,000 

1983-84 

78,000 
 — 

300,000 

1984-85 

200,000 

1985-86 

200,000 

1986-87 

200,000 

350,000 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-92 

350,000 
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NWP  Externum,  funding  cont  d 


r 

Year 

NIE 

Western 
Flectnc 

S 

c 

& 

E 

M 
c 

Walters 
Johnson 

Atlanhc 
Richfield 

Exxon 

Hiiton 

Mervyn's 

Skaggs 

*->7>?« 

1974-75 

197S70 

19/6-77 

1977-78 

5.000 

,1978-79 

i 

|1979«80 

146.33S 

[1980-S1 

194.856 

1 1981-62 

j 1982-83 

1983-84 

69.000 

150.000 

3C.000 

50.000 

,1984-85 
l  

60.500 

10,000 

!  1985-86 

1 

50.000 

10,600 

!  1986-87 

20.000 

! 

,1987-88 

20.000 
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(4)     Local  Site  Support.   Total  Financial  Support  for  the  1987-88  Academic  Year. 


From  NWP  lead  agency 

From  local  host  universities  and  colleges 

From  local  schools,  districts,  .location  agencies 

From  states  and  state  agencies 

From  extramural  grants 

From  NWP  Sponsorship  Campaign 

Other 

Total  Annual  Support 


$  63,190 
$2,195,439 
$2,208,343 
$1,816,357 
$  713,298 
$  53,938 
$  215.980 

$7,266,545 


i5)     NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT  NETWORK  OF  SITES 

(157  Sites:    143  sites  in  44  states,  plus  14  sites  outside  the  U.S.) 


ALABAMA 

Jacksonville  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Jacksonville 
State  University,  Jacksonville) 


The  Sun  Belt  Writing  Project 
(Auburn  University,  Auburn) 


Wiregrass  Writing  Project 
(Troy  State  University.  Troy) 


Sanrford  University  Writing  Project 
(Samford  University.  Birmingham) 


Lisa  Williams,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Jacksonville  State  University 
Jacksonville.  Alabama  36265 
(205)  231-5781  xt.  4861 

Richard  Graves.  Director 

Isabel  Thompson  and  Peggy  Swogcr, 

Co-Directors 

Auburn  University 

Auburn,  Alabama  36849 

(205)  844-6889 

Betsy  Dismukes,  Director 
Ruth  M-  Hooks,  Assoc.  Director 
207  McCartha  Hall 
Troy  State  University 
Troy,  Alabama  36082 
(205)  566-3000,  ext.  494 

David  Roberts,  Director 
University  Writing  Program 
English  Department 
Samford  University 
Birmingham,  AL  35229 
(20:>)  870-2964 
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ALASKA 

Alaska  State  Writing 
Consortium  (Alaska  School 
Districts  in  cooperation  with 
Alaska  Dept.  of  Educ.  and 
University  of  Alaska,  statewide 
system) 


Annie  Calkins,  Director  . 
Alaska  Department  of  Educanon 
State  Office  Building 
Pouch  F 

Juneau.  Alaska  99811-0500 
(907)465-2841 


ARIZONA 

Greater  Phoenix  Area  Writing 
Project  (Arizona  State  University, 
Ternpe) 


Northern  Arizona  Writing  Project 
(Northern  Arizona  University, 
Flagstaff) 


Robert  Shafer,  G.  Lynn  Nelson, 
Marybeth  Mason,  Co- Directors 
Department  of  English 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona  85287 
(602)  965-3105 

Suzanne  Bratcher,  Director 

Vaughn  Delp,  Beth  Stroble,  Co-Director 

English  Department,  Box  6032 

Northern  Arizona  University 

Flagstaff,  Arizona  86011 

(602)  523-6279 


Southern  Arizona  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson) 


Dennis  Evans,  Director 
Modern  Language  Building 
Room  286 

University  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona  85721 
(602)  621-7409  or  5423 


CALIFORNIA 

California  Writing  Project 
Network  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley) 


Redwood  Writing  Project 
(Humboldt  State  University. 
Areata) 


James  Gray,  Director 
School  of  Educauon 
5627  Tolman  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 
(415)  642-0963 

Tom  Gage,  Director 
Susan  Bennett,  Co-Director 
Anne  Coffer,  Coordinator 
English  Department 
Humboldt  State  Universiry 
Areata,  CA  95521 
(707)  826-3161 
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Kern/Eastern  Sierra  Writing 
Project  (CSU-Bakersfield; 


Bay  Area  Writing  Project 
(University  of  California  at 
Berkeley) 


Northern  California  Writing 
Project  (CSU-Chico) 


Area  3  Writing  Project 
(University  of  California,  Davis) 


San  Joaquin  Vallev  Writing 
Project  (CSU-Frcsno) 


UCI  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Califor^'a,  lmne) 


Ernest  Page,  Director 
Beverly  Banks,  Bob  Laramee, 
Co  Directors 
School  of  Education 
California  Stole  University 
9001  Stockdalc  Highway 
Bakersficld,  CA  93311-1099 
(805)  664-2379 

Mary  Ann  Smith,  Director 
Laury  Fischer,  Carol  Tateishi, 
ODirtctors 
School  of  Education 
5627  Tolman  Hall 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 
(415)  642-0963 

Tom  Fox  and  Louise  Jensen,  Directors 
Darryl  Eisele,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
California  Stole  Univcrsoy 
Chico,  CA  95929 
(916)  895-5840 

Laura  Stokes,  Director 
University-School  Programs 
University  of  California 
Davis,  CA  97616 
(916)  752-8394 

James  Frey,  Co-Director 
H  Ray  McKnight,  Co-Director 
Pauline  Sahakian,  Assoc.  Dir 
Department  of  English 
California  State  University 
Fresno,  CA  93740 
(209)  294-2588  (Frey) 
(209)  294-4923  (McKnight) 

Carol  Booth  Olson,  Co- Director 
Owen  Thomas,  Co-Director 
Office  of  Teacher  Education 
University  of  California 
lrvmc.CA  92717 
(714)856-5922 


Cal-State  Long  Beach  Writing 
Project  (CSU-Long  Beach) 


James  Day,  Director 
Don  Hohl,  Co-Director 
Ron  Strahl,  Co-Director 
California  State  University 
1250  Bcllflowcr  Blvd 
Long  Beach,  CA  90840 
(213)985-7929 
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UCLA/California  Writing 
Project  (University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles) 


USC/California  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Southern  California) 


G<*eat  Valley  Writing  Project 
(Stanislaus  County  Dcpartnent  of 
Education.  Modesto) 


Northridge  Writing  Project 
(CSU-Northndge) 


Inland  Area  Writing  Project 
(Univ.  of  California,  Riverside  and 
CSU-San  Bernardino) 


S*n  Diego  Area  Writing  Project 
(University  of  California,  San  Diego) 


Rae  Jeane  Wilbams,  and 
Faye  Peitzman,  Co-Directors 
Giyley  Center,  Suite  304 
Uruver$ity*of  California 
I  ,c*  Angeles,  CA  90024 
(213)  825-2531 

Betty  Bamberg,  Acting  Director 
Peggy  Just  and  Bill  Saunders 
Co- Directors 

Freshman  Comp.  Pro$.,  HSS  200 
Univ.  of  Southern  California 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-0062 
(213)743-4942 

Sharon  Shanahan,  Co- Director 
Ken  Williams,  Co-Director 
Stanislaus  County  Department 
of  Education 

801  County  Center  #3  Court 
Modesto,  CA  95355 
(209)  525-6605 

Richard  Lid,  Co- Director 
Bonnie  Encson,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
California  State  University 
Sierra  Tower  702 
18111  Nordhoff 
Northndge,  CA  91330 
(818)885-3893 

Sue  Teele,  Director 
University  Extension 
H-101  Bannockburn 
University  of  California 
Riverside,  CA  92521 
(714) 787-4361 

Robert  Infant] no,  Co-Director 
Charles  Cooper,  Co-Director 
Anne  von  der  Me'nden,  Co-Dir 
D-009-D 

Univ.  of  California,  San  Diego 
LaJolla.CA  92093  0509 
(619)534-2576 
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San  Jose  Area  Writing  Project 
(CSU-San  Jose) 


Central  Coast  Writing  Project 
(Cal  Poly,  San  Luis  Obispo) 


South  Coast  Writing  Project 
(Univ.  of  Calif ,  Santa  Barbara) 


Centra!  California  Writing  Project 
(Univ  of  Calif.,  Santa  Crur) 


Jonathan  Lovell,  Co-Director 
Charleen  Delfino.  Co-Director 
English  Department 
San  Jose  State  University 
San  Jose.  CA  95192 
(408)  924-4437 

Carl  Brown.  Director 
CeCe  Skala,  Co-Director 
English  Department 
CaUfornia  Polytechnical 
State  University 
San  Luis  Obispo.  CA  93407 
(805)  756-2400 

Sheridan  Blau,  Director 

Angus  Dunstan.  Stephen  Marcus.  Co-Directors 
Graduate  School  of  Education 
University  of  California 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93106 
(805)  961-4422 

Donald  Rothman,  Director 
Harry  Card,  Co-Director 
Oakes  College 
University  of  California 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95064 
(408)  459-4047 


COLORADO 

Colorado  Writing  Project 
(Colorado  Dcpt  of  Education  and 
*  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder) 


Judith  Gilbert,  Director 
Colorado  Dept  of  Education 
201  E.  Colfax 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 
(303)  866-6761 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Writing  Project 
(Univ.  of  Connccucut.  Storrs) 


Mary  Mackley,  Director 
Kimbcrly  Jackson,  Assoc.  Dir. 
Department  of  English  (U-25A) 
337  Mansfield  Road,  Room  345 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  06269-1025 
(203)  486-2328  or  5772 
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FLORIDA 


Connecticut  Writing  Project/ 
Fairfield  County 
Faye  Gage,  Director 
Library  Bldg„  Room  B20 
Schofieldtown  Road 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06903 
(203)968-2213 


Florida  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Florida. 
Gainesville) 


North  Florida  Writing  Project 
(Florida  State  University  and 
Leon  County  Schools) 


Margaret  Early,  Director 
Stephanie  McGraw,  Co-Director 
258  Norman  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  32611 
(904)  392-9191 

J  Carol  Sanfilippo,  Director 
John  Simmons.  Co-Director 
205N  Stone  Building 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee.  Florida  32306 
(904)  644-6553 


GEORGIA 


Georgia  Mountains  Writing 
Project  (North  Georgia  College. 
Dahloncga) 


Southwest  Georgia  Writing 
Project  (Georgia  Southwestern 
College) 


Mary  Ruth  Miller,  Director 
NeU  Hallford.  Co- Director 
English  Department 
North  Georgia  College 
Dahbnega,GA  30597 
(404)  864-3391,  ext,  293 

Ondee  Ravan.  Director 
Pat  Turner,  Co-Director 
Georgia  Southwestern  College 
Amencus.GA  31709 
(912)  928-1248 


HAWAII 


Hawaii  Writing  Project 
(Umv  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu 


Joy  Marsella.  Director 
Ann  Bayer.  Co- Director 
Department  of  English 
6l7Kuykendall  Hall 
1733  Donaghho  Road 
University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu.  HI  96822 
(808)948-6660 
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IDAHO 

Northwest  Inland  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Washington  State  Univ., 
Pullman) 


Idaho  Writing  Project 
(Idaho  State  Univ.,  Pocatello) 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Area  Writing 
Project  (National  College 
of  Education,  E  anston) 


Illinois  Writing  Project 
(Roosevelt  University,  Chicago) 


Mississippi  Valley  Writing 
Project  (Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville) 


Elinor  Michel,  Co-Director 
Tom  Barton,  Co-Director 
Sherry  Vaughan,  Assoc.  Director 
College  of  Education 
Division  of  Teacher  Education 
University  of  Idaho 
Moscow,  Idaho  83843 
(802)  885-6586 

Kathleen  King,  Director 
John  Kijinski,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English  &  Philosophy 
Box  8286 

Idaho  State  University 
Pocatello,  Idaho  83209 
(208)  236-2470 


Betty  Jane  Wagner,  Director 
Manlyn  Hoilman,  Charlotte  Willour, 
Co- Directors 

National  College  of  Education 
English  Department 
2840  Sheridan  Road 
Evanston,IL  60201-1796 
(312)  256-5150,  ext.  2577 

Steven  Zemelman,  Harvey  Daniels, 
Co-Directors 

College  of  Continuing  Education 
Roosevelt  University 
430  S,  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)341-3860 

Lela  Detoye,  Director 
George  Shea,  Co- Director 
Department  of  Curriculum  &  lnstrucuon 
Box  1122 

Southern  Illinois  University 
Edwardsville,  IL  62026 


INDIANA 

Indiana  Writing  Project 
(Bali  State  University,  Muncie) 


Paul  Ranien,  Forrest  Hou!*!te, 
Co- Directors 
Department  of  English 
Ball  State  University 
Muncie,  Indiana  47306 
(317)  285-8413 
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KENTUCKY 

Bluegrass  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Kentucky) 


Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Writing  Project  (Eastern 
Kentucky  Univ.,  Richmond) 


Louisville  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Louisville) 


Mcrehead  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Morehead  * 
State  University) 


Northern  Kentucky  Writing 
Project  (Northern  Kentucky 
University.  Highland  Heights) 


Purchase  Area  Writing 
Project  (Murray  State  Umv  ) 


Western  Kentucky  Universitt 
Writing  Project  (Western 
Kentucky  University) 


George  Newell,  Director 
Phyllis  Macadam,  Co- Director 
Dept.  of  Curriculum  &  Instruction 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 
(606)  257-3158 

Charles  Whitakcr,  Director 
Alan  Hunt,  Shirley  Byrne, 
Co-Directors 
Wallace  217 

Eastern  Kentucky  University 
Richmond,  Kentucky  40475 
(606)  622-2093 

Marjone  M.  Kaiser,  Director 
Carol  Hali,  Assoc.  Directors 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Louisville 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40292 
(502)588-6591 

Gene  Young  and  Jo>  Gooding,  Directors 
Morehead  State  University 
UP0  931 

Morehead,  Kentucky  40351 
(606)783-2201 

David  Bishop,  Patricia  Murray, 

Co-Directors 

Education  Department 

276  B.E  P.  Center 

Northern  Kentucky  Universr.y 

Highland  Heights,  Kentucky  41076 

(606)  572-5624 

Fred  Cornelius,  Dons  Cella, 
Co-Directors 
English  Department 
Murray  State  University 
Murray,  Kentucky  42071 
(502)  762-4718 

Gretchen  Niva,  John  Hagaman, 
Co-Directors 
English  Department 
Cherry  Hall 

Western  Kentucky  University 
Bowling  Green,  Kentuckv  42101 
(502)745-3043 
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LOUISIANA 

Greater  New  Orleans  Writing 
Project  (University  of  New 
Orleans- Lake  front) 


Louisiana  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Louisiana 
State  University.  Baton  Rouge) 


USL/Lafayette  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana) 


James  Knudscn,  and  Joanna  Leake. 

Co-Directors 

Department  of  English 

University  of  New  Orleans,  Uikcfront 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70148 

(504)  286-7248 

David  A  England,  Director 
Fayc  Hutchinson,  Evelyn  Alford, 
Bill  Salmi.  Co-Directors 
223  Peabody  Hall 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
(504)  388-2448 

Ann  B.  Dobic,  Director 

Carolyn  Levy,  Co-Director 

Department  of  English 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 

Lafayette,  LA  70504-469 

(318)  231-5460 


MAINE 

Southern  Maine  Writing 
Project  (Un*vcrsiiy  of 
Southed  Maine,  Gorham) 


George  Lyons,  Director 

Phillip  Rutherford,  Co-Director 

305  Bailey  Hall 

University  of  Southern  Maine 

Gorham,  Maine  04038 

(207)780-5326 


MARYLAND 

Mai  -viand  Writing  Project 
Oow'bon  State  University 
Baltimore) 


C  Keith  MartinJ-ibby  Bratton, 
and  Elysc  Eidman-Aadahl,  Directors 
Hawkins  Hall,  Room  301 
Towson  State  University 
Towson,  Maryland  21204 
(301)  830-243X0593 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston) 


Joseph  Check,  Demsc  Burden, 
Peter  Golden,  Co- Directors 
Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching 
University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 
Dorchester,  MA  02125 
(617)929-8564 
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MICHIGAN 

Eastern  Michigan  University 
Writing  Project  (Eastern 
Michigan  University  and  the  Ann 
Arbor  Public  Schools,  Ypsilanti) 


Michigan  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Michigan  ' 
State  University,  East  Lansing) 


National  Writing  Project: 
Metro-Detroit  (Wayne  State 
University  and  the  Deuoit 
Public  Schools) 


The  Oakland  Writing  Project 
(Oakland  Schools  in  cooperation 
with  Oakland  University,  Pontiac) 


Russell  R.  Larson,  Director 
Nancy  Vogt,  Co- Director 
Department  of  English 
Eastern  Michigan  University 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197 
(313)487-0153 

Stephen  Tchudi,  Director 

MomliHaU 

Department  of  English 

Michigan  State  University 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824*1036 

(517)  353-6657 

Ronald  Kar,  Director 

Freddie  Carter,  Joann  L,  Elliott, 

Phoebe  Mainster,  Co-Durctors 

Room  922  Schools  Center  Building 

5057  Woodward  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

(313)494-1603 

Aaron  Slander,  Director 
2800  Pontiac  Lake  Road 
Pontiac,  Michigan  48054 
(31 3) 858-1989 


MINNESOTA 

Great  River  Writing  project 
(Winona  State  University, 
Winona,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
LaCrossc) 


Northern  Minnesota  Area 
Writing  Project  (St  Olaf 
College,  Nonhficld) 


Sandra  Bennett,  Sonja  Schrag, 
Co-Directors 
English  Department 
Winona  State  University 
Winona,  Minnesota  55987 
(507)457-5445 

Linda  Hunter,  Director 

Kathy  Dodge,  Susan  Hawkinson, 

Co-Directors 

Academic  Sr  ^port  Center 

P.O  Box  1465 

St  Olaf  College 

Northfield,  Minnesota  55057 

(507)663-3288 
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MISSISSIPi 

Alcorn  State  l>ni\ersity  Writing 
Project  (Alcorn  State  University) 


Delta  Area  Writing  Project 
(Delta  State  University. 
Cleveland) 


Jackson  State  University  Writing 
Project  (Jackson  State  University) 


Mississippi  State  University 
Voting/Thinking  Project 
(Mississippi  State  University) 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Mississippi  Valley  State 
University) 


South  Mississippi  Writing 
Project  (Univcmty  of  South 
Mississippi) 


University  of  Mississippi 
Writing  Project  (University 
of  Mississippi-Oxford  Campus) 


Michael  WiHey,  Director 
Shirley  Cruel.  Co-Director 
Harmon  Hall  103 
Alcorn  State  University 
Lorman,  MS  39096 
(601)877-6403 

Daniel  McQuaggc.  Director 
Barbara  McCormick,  Co-Director 
English  Department 
Delta  State  University 
Cleveland,  Mississippi  38733 
(601)846-4075 

B  Mane  O'Banner-Jackson,  Director 

Anne  J  Gstrunk.  Mary  Reeves.  Co-Directors 

Department  of  English  and  Modem  Foreign 

Languages 
Jackson  State  University 
Jackson,  MS  392 1 7 
(601)968-2354 

Sandra  Burkctt,  Director 
Mississippi  State  University 
Mississippi  State,  Mississippi  39762 
(601)^25-7777 

Maria  L  Cowic.  Director 

W  Patrick  Riley,  Admin  Directoi 

English  Department 

Mississippi  Valley  Stale  University 

IttaBena.MS  38941 

(601)254-0041  xt  6336 

Jeanne  Ezell.  Director 
Department  of  English 
Southern  Station  Box  10021 
University  of  South  Mississippi 
Hattiesburg.  MS  39406-10021 
(601)266-5066 

Ben  McClelland,  Director 
English  Department 
University  of  Mississippi 
University.  Mississippi  38677 
(601)232-7679 
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MISSOURI 

Gateway  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Missouri, 

St.  Louis,  Harris-Stowe  State 

College) 


Greater  Kansas  City  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  CityAndepcndcncc  Public 
Schools) 


Missouri  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Missouri.  Columb  a) 


Southeast  Missouri  Writing  Project 
(Southeast  Mi  soun  State  University) 


Southwest  Missouri  Writing 
Project  (Southwestern  Missouri 
State  University) 


The  Writing  Project  at 

St,  Joseph  (Missouri  Western 

State  College) 


Jane  Zeni,  Director 

Michael  Lo  wen  stein,  Co- Director 

English  Department 

University  of  Missouri  •  St.  Louis 

St  Louis,  Missouri  63121 

(314)  553-5541 

Nancy  Myers,  Richard  Lucken, 
Directors 

English  Department 

106  Cookefair  Hall 

University  of  Missouri 

Kansas  City.  Missouri  64110-2499 

(816)  276-2557 

Ben  Nclms,  Director 
216  Education  Building 
Urn  .  ersity  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri  6521 1 
(314)  882-4768 

Dale  Haskell,  Director 
Christine  Warren,  Co- Director 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University 
1  University  Plaza 
Cape  Girardeau,  MO  63701 
(314)  651-2629 

Anita  Guynn,  Director 
Carolyn  Hembree,  Co-Director 
Southwestern  Missouri  State 
University 
901  S  National 
Springfield,  Missouri  65804 
(417)836-4891 

Karen  Fulton,  ^rector 
Tom  PankiewKz,  Co- Direct  or 
Missouri  Western  State  College 
4525  Down  Drive 

Saint  Joseph.  M'iS'ioun  64507-2294 
(816)  271-4316 


MONTANA 


Montana  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Montana. 
Missoula) 


Dick  Adlcr.  Beverly  Chin 
Co-Directors 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  Montana  59812 
(406)  243-5231 
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NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Writing  Project- 
Chadron  (Chadron  State  College. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln) 


Nebraska  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln 
and  the  Nebraska  State  Dcpt  of 
Education) 


Robert  Doxtater,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Chadron  State  College 
Chadron,  Nebraska  69337 
(308)432-6308 

Gerry  Brookes,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Andrews  Hall 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln.  Nebraska  68588-0333 
(402)472-1816 


NEVADA 

Northern  Ne\ada  Writing 
Project  (Washoe  County 
Washoe  County  School  District, 
Reno) 


Southern  Nevada  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Nevada. 
Las  Vegas) 


Dcnise  Gallues,  Director 
Tamara  Durbin,  Co-Director 
c/o  Edward  C.  Reed  High  School 
1350  Baring  Blvd 
Sparks.  Nevada  89434 
(702)  359-7600  xt  259 

Leon  Cobum,  Director 

Sandra  Mullaly,  Susan  Mitchell.  Co-Directors 

Department  of  English 

University  of  Nevada 

4505  S  Maryland  Parkway 

I  as  Vegas,  Nevada  89154 

(702)739-3165 


NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Writing  Project 
(Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick) 


Janet  Emig,  Director 

Linda  Waitkus  Kalstcad.  Co- Director 

Graduate  School  of  Educauon 

Seminary  Place 

Rutgers  University 

New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey  0880^ 

(201)932-7937 


NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  State  Writing 
Project  (New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces) 


Bill  Bridges,  Director 
Chns  Burnham.  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
Box  3-E 

New  Mcuco  State  University 
Las  Crutes,  New  Mexico  88003 
(805*646  Wl 
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NEW  YORK 

Capital  District  Writing 
Project  (State  University 
of  New  York,  Albany,  Albany- 
Schoharie-Schenectady  Board 
of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services) 

Long  Island  Writing  Project 
(Board  cf  Cooperative  Educational 
Services/Suffolk  Oakdale) 


New  York  City  Writing 
Project  (Lehman  College, 
CUNY-Bronx) 


New  York/Bay  Area  Writing 
Project  (Board  of  Cooperative 
Educational  Services/Pace 
Collf£-  Yorktown  Heights) 


Western  New  York  Writing 
Project  (Canisius  College, 
Buffalo) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  Writing 
Project  State  Network 


Lil  Brannon,  Director 

Dons  M  Quick,  Co-Director 

Department  of  English 

SUNY-Albany 

.400  Washington  Avenue 

Albany,  New  York  12222 

(518)  442-4061 

Miriam  Baker,  Director 
English  Department 
Dowling  College 
Oakdale,  New  York  11769 
(516)589-6100x1.  246 

Carla  Ashe/  and 
Richard  Sterling,  Directors 
Lehman  College  -  CUNY 
Bedford  Park  Blvd. 
Bronx,  New  York  *0468 
(2I2)9oO-8758 

William  Grogan,  Director 
BOCES 

Putnam/Northern  Westchester 
Education  Center 

Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  10598 
(914)245-2700 

David  Laucrman,  Director 
Delia  McAulifTe,  Co- Director 
Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Assoc  Director 
Canisius  College 
2001  Main  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York  J4208 
(716)  888-2267 


Joseph  Milncr,  Director 
Department  of  Education 
PO.  Box  7266 
Wake  Forest  University 
Winston  Salem,  NC  27109 
(919) 761-5342 
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Appalachian  Writing  Project 
(Appalachian  State  University, 
State  Department  of  Education. 
Boone) 


Cape  Fear  Writing  Project 
(University  of  North  Carolina, 
Wilmington) 


Capital  Area  Writing  Project 
(North  Carolina  State  University. 
Raleigh) 


Coastal  Plains  Writing 
Project  (Atlantic  Christian 
College.  East  Carolina  Univ  . 
Greenville) 


Mountain  Area  Writing 
Project  (Western  Carolina  University. 
University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville.  Cullowhee) 


North  Carolina  Writing 
Project-Wake  Forest 
(Wake  Forest  State  Univ  , 
Winston-SaJem  State 
University) 

Pembroke  State  University 
Writing  Project  (Pembroke 
State  University.  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Education) 

UNC/Charlotte  Writing 
Project  (University  of 
North  Carolina,  Charlotte) 


Emory  Maiden,  Betty  McFarland 
Co-Directors 
Department  of  English 
Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  NC  28608 
(704)  262-2320 

Christopher  Gould, 

Agnes  McDonald,  Directors 

Ellen  Huntley-Johnston,  Co-Direcior 

Department  of  English 

UNC-Wilmington 

601  South  College  Road 

Wilmington,  NC  28403 

(919)  395-3324 

Ruic  Pntchard,  Sally  Buckncr, 

Co-Directors 

Box  7801 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27695-7801 
(919)737-3221 

Patrick  Bizzaro,  JcAnna  Mink,  Co-Directors 

Department  of  English 

East  Carolina  University 

Greenville.  NC  27858 

(919)757-6575 

James  NichoII.  Deborah  James.  Co-Directors 
Department  of  English 
Western  Carolina  University 
Cullowhee,  NC  28723 
(704)  227-7264 

James  Dervin.  Director 
Winston-Salem  University 
PO  Box  13158 
Winston  Salem,  NC  27110 
(919)750-2300 

K  Sullivan,  B  Stewart. 
Co- Directors 
Box  50 

Pembroke.  NC  28372 

Leon  Gatlin,  Director 
Department  of  English 
213  Gannger 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Charlotte.  NC  28223 
(704)547-2296 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 


Northern  Plains  Writing 
Project  (Minot  State 
University,  Minot) 


OHIO 


Ohio  Writing  Project 
(Miami  University.  Oxford) 


Toledo  Area  Writing  Project 
(The  University  of  Toledo) 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman, 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Education.  Oklahoma  City) 


OREGON 

Oregon  Writing  Project  at 
Southern  Oregon  State  College 
(SOSC.  Ashland) 


Oregon  Writing  Project  at 
the  Universit)  of  Oregon 
(University  of  Oregon.  Eugene) 


Harold  Nelson.  Director 
English  Department.  Box  7 1 
Minot  State  University 
Minot.  North  Dakota  58701 
(701)  857-3183 


Max  Morcnburgv  Mary  Fuller. 

Co-Directors 

Department  of  English 

261  Bachelor  Hall 

Miami  University 

Oxford,  Ohio  45056 

(513)  529-1393 

Mary  Jo  Henning.  Director 
Carol  Doherty.  Co-Director 
College  of  Education  and 
Allied  Professions 
The  University  of  Toledo 
Toledo.  Ohio  43606 
(4I9J  537-2471 


Michael  Angelom.  Director 
Claudette  Goss.  A*st  Director 
Instructional  Leadership 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman.  Oklahoma  73019 
(405)  325-1538 


Pat  Wixon.  Director 
Grant  Pine,  Vera  Mahanay, 
Co-Directors 
126  Church  Street 
Ashland,  Oregon  97520 
(503)  482-8771 

Nathaniel  Teich,  Director 
Vince  Wixon,  Co- Director 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 
(503)  686-3911 
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Oregon  Writing  Project  at 
Lewis  and  Clark  College) 
(Lewis  and  Clark  College- 
Portland) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Capital  Area  Writing  Project 
(Pennsylvania  State  University 
ai  Hamsburg,  Middletown) 


Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
Writing  Project  (King's  College 
and  Wilkes  College) 


Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Writing  Project  (Gannon 
University,  Ene) 


Pennsylvania  Writing  Project 
(West  Chester  University.  West 
Chester) 


Philadelphia  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelohia) 


Western  PennsyUania  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pmsbu.gh) 


Kim  Stafford,  Director 
Northwest  Writing  Institute 
Campus  Box  100 
Lewis  and  Clark  College 
Portland,  Oregon  97219 
(503)  293-2757 


Donald  Wolff,  Director 
Humanities  Division 
Penn  State  Hamsburg 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania  17057 
(717)948-62191 

Patricia  Hcaman,  Director 

John  Ennis,  Mary  Hart.  Thomas  Smith. 

Co-Directors 

Wilkes  College 

Wilkes-Barrc  PA  18766 

(717)  824-4651  ext.  4538 

Sally  LeVan,  Director 
Michael  Tkach,  Co-Director 
Gannon  University 
Ene,  Pennsylvania  16541 
(814)  871-7748 

Robert  Weiss,  Director 

Jolene  Borgese,  Co-Director 

210  Philips  Building 

West  Chester  University 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania  19383 

(215)436-2281 

Susan  Lytic,  Director 
Graduate  Schooi  of  Educauon 
3700  Walnut  Street 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 
(215)  898-8398 

Nick  Coles,  Director 
Linda  Jordan,  Co- Director 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
526  Catbederal  of  Learning 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15260 
(412)624-6557 
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Lehigh  Valley  Writing  Project 

(Pen"  State,  Allcntown  Campus,  Fogelwille) 


Dr  Margaret  M  Cote,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Penn  State,  Allentown  Campus 
Fogelsville,  PA  18051 
(215)  285-4?!* 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Consortium 
on  Writing  (Rhode  Island 
College,  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  Brown  University,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Dept  of  friuc  ) 


Mary  McGann,  Director 
English  Department 
Rhode  Island  College 
Providence.  Rhode  Island  02908 
(401)  456-8141 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


South  Carolina  Writing 
Project  State  Network 


Charleston  Area  Writing 
Project  (Charleston  County 
Schools,  The  College  of 
Charleston) 


Clemson  Writing  Project 
(Clemson  University,  Clemson) 


Coastal  Area  Writing  Project 
(University  of  South  Carolina. 
Coastal  Carolina  College. 
Horry  County  Commission 
of  Higher  Education) 

CYLUC-Winthrup  Writing 
Project  (Winthrop  College, 
Winthrop) 


Kemble  Oliver,  Director 
Slate  Department  of  Education 
808  Rutledge  Building 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29?Ol 
(803)  734-8355 

Beverly  Vamado,  Kathy  Haney,  Co- Directors 
Charleston  County  School  District 
Division  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
3  Chisolm  Street 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401 
(803;  722-8461 

Donna  Winchell,  Director 

Kathy  Neal,  Co-Director 

Department  of  English 

Clemson  University 

Clemson,  South  Carolina  29634-1503 

(803)656-5390/3151 

Jacqueline  Gmuca,  Director 
Coastal  Carolina  College 
PO  Box  1954 

Conwav,  South  Carolina  2952c, 
(803)  448-1481  Ext  2418 

Jove  Berman,  Nell  Braswell 
Co^  Directors 

Pennv  Coppedge,  Sandra  Mannon. 

Assistant  Directors 

Winthrop  College 

School  of  Education 

Withers  Building 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  29733 

(803)  323-2171 
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Lander  Writing  Project 
(Lander  College,  Greenwood) 


Midlands  Writing  Project 
(University  of  South  Carolina, 
Lexington,  Two  District  Education 
Center,  Richland  School  District 
One,  Columbia) 


Santee-Wateree  Writing 
(USC-Sumter) 


Spartanburg  Writing  Project 
(Spartanburg  County  School 
District  1-V11,  University  of 
South  Carolina  •  Spartanburg, 
Spartanburg  County  Foundation) 


Michael  Ward  Director 
Lander  College 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29646 
(803)  229-8265 

Beverly  Busching,  Director 
Linda  Kirszenbaum,  Curt  Elliot, 
Harriet  Williams,  Co-Directors 
College  of  Education 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 
(803)777-6232 

Rachel  Bickley,  Lee  Craig, 
Suzanne  Wales,  Co-Directors 
Sumter  District  Two 
1345  Wilson  Hal!  Road 
Sumter,  South  Carolina  29150 
(803)775-6341 

Judy  Prince,  Director 

Lynn  Harrill,  Ed  Epps,  Dons  Hughcy, 

Brenda  Davenport,  Dwight  Lambert, 

Co- Directors 

USC  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29303 
(803)  439-6326 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Dakota  Writing  Project 

(Unw  of  Sourh  Dakota,  Vermillion) 


Nancy  Zu  ere  her  Director 
Department  of  English 
University  of  South  Dakota 
414  E.  Clark 
Vermillion,  SD  57069 
(605)  677-5229 


TENNESSEE 

Greater  Memphis  Writing 
Project  (Memphis  State 
University) 


William  Deboach,  Director 
Kenneth  Raincy,  Co-Director 
Department  of  English 
Memphis  State  University 
Memphis,  Ten;  *ssce  38152 
(901)454-2652 
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TEXAS 

Alamo  Area  Writing  Project 
(Tnmty  University,  San  Antonio) 


Caprock  Area  Writing  Project 
(Texas  Tech  Umvcrsitv) 


East  Texas  Writing  Project 
(East  Texas  State  University 
Tcxarkana) 


Greater  Houston  Area  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Houston- 
Clear  Lake) 


Keystone  Writing  Project 
(Fort  Worth  Independent 

School  District) 


Northeast  Texas  Writing 
Project  (East  Texas  State 
University,  Commerce) 


West  Texas  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso) 


Victoria  Aarons,  Director 

Trinity  University 

715  Stadium  Dnvc 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78284 

(512)736-7574 

Shirley  Kocller,  Director 

Jean  Wills,  Virginia  Yarbrough, 

Jane  Buchanan,  Co-Directors 

College  of  Education,  P.O  Box  4560 

Texas  Tech  University 

Lubbock,  Texas  79409 

(806)  742-2368 

Dons  Davis,  Director 

Dot  Camuchacl,  Karen  Hundley, 

Co-Directors 

English  Department 

P.O  Box  5518 

East  Texas  State  University 

Texarkana,  Texas  75501 

(214)  838-6514 

Dons  Prater,  Director 

Barbara  Samuels,  Suzanne  Sutherland. 

Co- Directors 

University  of  Houston  -  Clear  Lake 
2700  Bay  Area  Boulevard 
PO  Box  324 
Houston,  TX  77058 
(713)488-9160 

Sally  Hampton,  Director 
3320  West  Cantey 
Alice  Carlson  BIdg 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76109 
(817)921-0153 

Manlyn  Flinn,  Director 

Region  10  Education  Service  Center 

PO  Box  831300 

Richardson,  Texas  75083-1300 

(214)231-6301  xt  410 

G  Douglas  Meyers,  Director 
Patricia  Withers,  Co- Director 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
El  Paso,  Texas  79968-0526 
(915)  747-5647/5731 
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UTAH 


Utah  Writing  Project 
(Utah  State  University,  Logan) 


VIRGINIA 

Capital  Writing  Project 

(Virginia  Commonwealth  University. 
Richmond) 


Central  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Virginia,  Charleston) 


Eastern  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(College  of  William  and  Mary. 
Williamsburg) 


Northern  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(George  Mason  University.  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  Public  and 
Private  Schools  of  Northern  Virginia) 


Southside  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Virginia  State  University) 


William  Strong,  Director 
Richard  Harmston.Co- Director 
Secondary  Educauon-UMC  2815 
Utah  Sta'e  University 
Logan  Utah  84322 
(801)750-2228 


Leila  Chnstenbury,  Director 
Bill  Smith,  Co-Director 
Teacher  Educauon,  Box  2020 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284 
(804)  367-1324 

Joseph  Strzepck,  Director 
Richard  Harrington,  Carol  Pope, 
Margo  Figgins,  Co-Directors 
Curry  School  of  Education,  Room  244 
University  of  Virginia 
405  Emmet  Street 
Charlottesville,  Virginia  22903 
(804)  924-0842 

Mark  G  Gulesian,  Director 
School  of  Education 
College  of  William  and  Mary 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 
(804)  253-4607 

Donald  Gallehr,  Director 
Manan  Mohr,  Co- Director 
Department  of  English 
George  Mason  University 
4400  University  Drive 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 
(703)323-2217 

Bertie  Powell,  Director 
Peggy  Delbndge,  Co- Director 
Virginia  State  University 
Box  486 

Petersburg.  Virginia  23803 
(804)  520-5489 
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Southwest  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(Virginia  Polytccnmcal  Insutuie  and  State 
University,  diacksburg) 


Tidewater  Writing  Project 
(Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk) 


WASHINGTON 

Northwest  Inland  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Washington 
State  University) 


Puget  Sound  Writing  Program 
(University  of  Washington,  Seattle 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Marshall  Writing  Project 
(Marshall  University) 


West  Virginia  Writing  Project 
(University  of  West  Virgtma  College 
of  Graduate  Studies.  Institute) 


West  Virginia  Writing  Project-WVIj 
(West  Virginia  University) 


Patricia  Kelly,  Director 
Warren  Self,  Co- Director 
Department  of  Education 
309  War  Memorial  Hall 
Virginia  Polytcchnical  Institute 
Blacksourg,  Virginia  24061 
(703)961-5537 

Denny  T,  Wolfe,  Director 

Ben  Brunwin,  Co-Director 

Dept,  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Old  Dominion  University 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23529*0161 

(804)440-3230 


Tom  Barton,  Co-Director  (WSU) 
Elinor  Michel,  Co-Director  (UI) 
English  Department 
Washington  State  University 
Puliman,  Washington  99164 
(509)  335-3581 

Unda  Clifton,  Director 
English  Department,  GN-30 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 
(206)  543-0141 


John  McKeman,  Director 
Department  of  English 
Marshall  University 
Huntington,  West  Virginia  25701 
(304)  696-6668 

Fran  Simone,  Director 
University  of  West  Virginia 
College  of  Craduate  Studie , 
Insutute.  West  Virginia  751 12 
(304)766-1984 

Margaret  Racm,  Director 

W.  Michael  Reed,  Co-Director 

English  Department 

Stansbury  Hall 

West  Virguua  University 

Morgantown.  WV  26506 

(304)  293  ^,07 
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WISCONSIN 

Central  Wisconsin  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Wisconsin.  Stevens  Point) 


Fox  Valley  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Wisconsin.  Oshkosh) 


Great  River  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Wisconsin,  LaCrosse, 
Winona  State  University,  Winona) 


Milwaukee  Area  Writing  Project 
(Carroll  College,  Waukesha) 


W«st  Central  Wisconsin  Writing 
Project  (University  of  Wisconsin. 
Eau  Claire) 


Wisconsin  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison) 


Richard  Behrru  Director 
Academic  Achievement  Center 
018  LRC 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin  54481 
(715)346-3528 

Shirley  Rogers,  Director 
Jean  Erdman,  Co-Director 
CO.E.H.S. 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Oshkosh.  Wisconsin  54901 
(414)424-2262 

Sonja  Schrag,  Sandra  Bennet,  Directors 
English  Department 
University  of  Wisconsin 
LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  54601 
(608)  785-8660 

James  Vopat,  Director 
English  Department 
Carroll  College 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin  53186 
(414)547-1211 

Rhoda  Maxwell,  Director 
Derxinment  of  English 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  54701 
(715)  836-2323 

John  Kean,  Director 
55CC  Teacher  Education  Bldg 
University  of  Wisconsin 
225  N.  Mills  Street 
Madison.  Wisconsin  53706 
(608)  263-6001 


WYOMING 

Wyoming  Writing  Project 
(University  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming 
State  Department  of  Educ  ion. 
School  Districts  of  Albany,  Campbell, 
and  Sweetwater  Counties) 


John  Warnock,  Director 

Susan  Holt,  Tilly  Warnock.  Co-Directors 

Department  of  English,  Hoyt  Hall 

University  of  Wyoming 

Laramie,  Wyoming  82071 

(307)766-2373 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFILIATES 


ASIA 


East  Asia  Writing  Project  Susan  Rwker,  Director 

(East  Asia  Regional  Council  of  Wendy  Strachan,  Liaison  Director 

Overseas  Schools)  Taipei  American  School 

731  Wen  Lin  Road,  Sec.  1 
Republic  of  China 

AUSTRALIA 


Queensland  Writing  Project  K.Albion 

Carscldinc  Campus,  B.C.A  E 
P.O  Box  284,  Sillmere 
Queensland  4034 
Australia 


CANADA 


Calgary  Writing  Project  William  Washburn,  Director 

(University  of  Calgary,  the  Richard  Adler,  Co- Director 

Calgary  Board  of  Educaoon  and  the  2519  Richmond  Road  SW 

Ranaghan  Foundation)  Calgary,  Alberta 

Canada  T3E4M2 


EUROPE 


Department  or  Defense  Dependents 
Schools-Europe,  Atlantic  Region, 
Pacific  Region  and  Washington  Writing 
Project 


Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools-Europe,  Germany  Region 
Writing  Project 


Joan  Gibbons,  Director 
English  Langugc  Arts 
DOD-ODS 

Hoffman  Building  I,  Room  172 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22331 
(202)  325-7810 

Betty  Nicholas,  Co-Director 
Robert  N.  Bureker,  Co-Director 
Education  Division 
Germany  Region 
APO  New  York  09633 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Learning  About  Learning  Project 
(Local  Educational  Authorises  - 
Wiltshire,  Somerset,  Oxfordshire 
W.  Sussex) 


Pat  D'Arcy,  Director 

Gordon  Mason,  Paul  Baker.  Co-Directors 
Kings  Walk 
Malmesbury,  Wiltshire 
England 
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GREEOG 

The  Athens  Writing  Project 

(Amenta  Community  School  of  Athens) 


PUERTO  RICO 

University  of  Puerto  Rico/ 
Mayaguer  Writing  Project 
(Univ  of  Puerto  Rico/Mayaguez  Campus) 


SCANDINAVIA 

The  Nr.  die  Writing  Project 


SWEDEN 

The  Stockholm  Writing  Project 

(University  of  Stockholm) 


The  dothenburg  Writing  Project 


Wendy  Strachan,  Director 
575  East  Kings  Road 
North  Vancouver 
British  Columbia  V7N  U7 
Canada 

(604)  988*6500 


Francisco  Bctancourt,  Director 

Many  Martin  Bctanccun,  Assoc  Director 

Department  of  English 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

P  O  Box  5000 

Ma  vague  z  PR  C07O9-50OO 

(809)832-4040  xt  3064 


nnan  Bjork,  Co-Ducctor 
^ighsh  Department 
Univcrsitv  of  Stockholm 
Stockholm  10691 
Sweden 

Kent  Larson,  Co-Direct  >r 
Depi  of  Scandinavian  Languages 
University  of  Uppsala 
7S323  Uppsala 
Swede  r 


Lennart  Bjork,  Director 
English  Department 
University  of  Stockholm 
Stockholm  1 069 1 
Sweden 

Kerst  n  Ekberg,  Director 
Gymnasicavd.  Gutv 
Goteborgs  Skolforvaltni.ig 
S«4 15  40  Gothenburg 
Sweden 

Kerstin  Palmqvist.  Director 
Uncrvisningsavd  /Byia  Us 
Goteborgs  Skolforvaltmng 
S-4I5  40  Gothenburg 
Sweden 
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The  Swedish  Writing  Project 

FINLAND 

The  Jytaskjla  Writing  Project 

NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  Writing  Project 


Bntt-Mane  Arkhammar,  Director 
Grahundsvagen  122 
123  62  Farsia 
Sweden 


Pirjo  Linnakyla,  Director 
Auvilankuja  I  as  7 
40740  Jyvaskyla 
Finland 


Lars  Sigfred  Evenscn, 
National  Coordinator 
Dept.  of  Applied  Linguistic* 
University  of  Trondheim 
N-7055  Dragvoil 
Norway 

Coordinator,  Oslo  Area* 
Froydis  Hertzbcrg 
Skogbrynet  17  E 
0283  Oslo  2 
Norway 

Coordinator  Trondheim  Area 
Toriaug  Lokensgard  Hoel 
Teachers'  Training  College 
University  of  Trondheim 
Haakon  Magnussons  gt  1 B 
7000  Trondheim 
Norway 

Coordinator,  S  W  Norway 

Anne  Skeie 

N-4140 

Erjford 

Norway 


ATTACHMENT^ 
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Statement  of  Barbara  J.  Firestone 
February  26,  1990 

My  name  is  Barbara  Jane  Firestone,  »nd  I  have  been  an  elementary 
teacher  for  22  years.    My  experience  has  consisted  of  fifth  and  sixth- 
grades.    At  the  present  time,  I  am  teaching  fifth  grade  at  y-cCollom 
Elementary  School  in  Wichita,  Kansas 

I  have  also  taught  several  semesters  at  The  Wichita  State  University 
as  an  adjunct  professor  of  a  social  studies  methods'  course.    At  the 
present  time,  I  do  not  have  the  r.ece^sa:>  time  to  devote  to  this  class  and 
am  not  teaching  it. 

Being  able  to  write  this  to  \c  is  a  real  privilege.    The  contents 
of  tr.is  paper,  thereicio,  reflects  m    own  personal  observations  and  perrac, 
some  of  the  feelings  concern:'1-;  er  .cation  b>  m>  colleagues     Some  of  their 
vxfcfcs  ^ere  given  me  when  :  sure»pr  '.hem  earlier  rhis  month     At  fh«:t  tin-, 
i  bel.evcc  t'ui  I  would       jr.\.c.      ;v.,t-"vn>  be'oi.*  tt<   bvi.ste  Sibconwittee 
on  Ecr-icat.xi.  Arts,  ana  nam?1  i'.-^ 

Man>  members  of  the  schoc-  f rcsponced  to  th»    r*-'.or.,  *w!h«t 
voulo  make  teaching  betted      :■      -»ieral  qi.est.cn  i  av.ci.e  \ho  »  »nted 

to  respond  to  do  so  ir  such  i    a.  -s  to  l«=»t  them  Interpol  the  question 
with  a  broad  topic  focus.    Ma-  ;  of  -    ow*  personal  observat:—*  ahovt  '» 
question  were  confirmed     :  t<_l:e    -  t'f.refcie,  tNit  if  this  i^fomati.* 
reflects  mer.bers  of  Mo"c-Hon  Scnr      s  f,»<  t..*>  a-,  u;        i'uu  ~iit.cn  u*v 
voacning  could  oe  bettor,  it  r*.  also  be  true  for  uM,er  school  setting 

The  mtenr  of  uhut  is  .j  fcl/    is  to  provide  s,me  insight  into  the 
educational  scene  as  I  v i c\.  l*      *.-  .s  uite.n  difficult  to  understand 
another'*;  role  without  »rsc"ai:-  e  reriencmg  it      For  instance  the 
media  tries  to  Keep  the  pub:i-  mf^med  on  issues  concerning  o«u  nitron. 
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its  leaders  and  perhapc  even  identifying  issues  in  which  they  believe  hold 
public  interest.    Sometimes  this  even  leads  to  interpretation  of  what 
is  be:ng  done  and  affects  public  ooinion.    I  feel  almost  certain  that  we, 
as  citizens,  still  cannot  comprehend  the  process  in  which  Congress  conducts 
business. 

Nevertheless,  ue  do  tr>     We  are  far  lemoved  from  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  country  .    a»ie  I  may  have  opinions  as  to  what  happens- 
often  because  of  the  media,  I  an  not  personally  aware  of  all  of  the  daily 
operations  nor  do  I  experience  first-hand  this  process     I,  therefore,  listen, 
read,  and  question  what  information  I  receive. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  education  should  be  viewed  in  much  the 
same  vav.    While  there  aie  people  willing  and  eager  to  provide  legislators 
about  the  state  of  education,  there  remains  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the 
true  scene  has  not  aluavs  teen  described  accurately.     This  is  probably  not 
due  to  any  deliberate  attsmp-  to  distort  or  misinform-perhaps  it  is  because 
that  people  view  things  differently  particularly  in  regard  to  education, 
its  direction,  and  the  implementation  of  the  direction. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  su^  things  that  exist  in  the  educational 
frcmevork-that  should  perhaps  be  considered,  if  for  no  other  reason,  but 
for  insight  and  awareness  purposes. 

This  past  January,  President  Georcje  ^sh  outlined  six  national  goals 
for  education.    This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  some  things 
in  regard  to  education  tMt  offers  some  direction.    I  applaud  his  statements 
and  believe  that  one  consent  was  of  particular  interest  to  me.    tins  cedent 
helped  me  to  focus  on  the  content  of  this  paper      Reference  was  made  to 
parent  responsibility.    Furthermore.  I  also  believe  that  more  money  is  not 
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the  main  issue, 

I  do  not  intend  to  dvell  on  those  things  of  which  most  people  are  aware. 
Instead,,  I  invite  you  to  reflect  on  the  fol loving  comments.    I  must  also 
tell  you  that  I  am  usually  optimistic  about  education.    There  are  others 
who  would  prefer  emphasizing  the  negative  aspects  of  education.    So,,  as  you 
consider  these  remarks,  please  be  aware  that  I  try  to  focus  on  the  positive 
about  what  I  observe  and  vv.at  things  tend  to  interfere  with  the  educational 
process . 

The  society  of  the  United  States  is  somewhat  out -of -control ' 

*The  breakdown  of  the  family  as  an  institution 

*The  drug  crisis  involving  studerts  and  aaults 

*The  decline  of  church  attendance  and  the  teaching  of  values 

•Television  programming  and  influence 

*The  role-modeling  of  adults  in  the  homes  and  in  professions 

•Academic  accomplishments 
All  of  these  reflect  on  education.    Most  people  recognize  these  as 
being  aeterrents  on  society  s  activities.    They  serve  no  good  purpose  and 
interfere  with  people  s  lr.es  and  energies.    The  latter  are  misspent  operations 
that  interrupt  productive  croblem-solving  that  are  needed  on  national  and 
international  problems  that  are  a  concern  for  people  everywhere  sveh  as 
food,  housing,  employment,         environment,  and  peace. 

As  a  leader,  the  Unitec  States  needs  to  regain  control,  to  encourage 
citizens,  and  to  resolve  t^wse  things  that  have  become  burdensome  and  costly-- 
costly  in  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  human  resources.    I  believe  that  while  the 
problems  are  complicated,  some  of  the  solutions  may  be  simple  or  perhaps 
overlooked.    I  do  believe  that  the  pruDlems  can  be  solved     Their  resolution 
require  insight,  leadership  ana  more  importantly,  the  decision  and  commitment 
to  solve.    Your  direction  a-d  guidance  are  required.    The  schools  can  play 
a  major  role,  but  cannot  carry  the  burden. 
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As  educators,  we  tend  to  be  given  the  brunt  of  much  criticism.    Many  of 
the  things  that  have  teen  identified  as  the  weaknesses  of  the  schools  are, 
xn  fact,  true.    The  same  things  that  are  out-of -control  in  the  schools  are 
the  same  problems  that  are  true  of  society.    Most  educators  will  agree 
that  there  are  things  that  should  be  happening  in  schools  but  are  not. 

And,  yet,  when  problems  are  identified  o:  suggested  by  educators,  the 
cries  are  not  heard  or  result  in  mandates,  administrative  decisions,  or 
suggestions  that  often  compound  the  problems  instead  of  their  resolution. 

I  am  qlad  to  say  that  teachers  are  doing  a  marvelous  job.    They  personally 
care  about  their  students  and  are  dedicated,  well-trained,  and  motivated, 
xn  most  instances,  to  do  their  best  in  the  classroom.    But,  teachers  are  not 
miracle  workers' 

As  briefly  as  possible,  let  me  describe  some  things  we  experience  and 
encounter: 

Most  teachers  I  surveyed  in  my  school  believe  that  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  their  professional  roles  is  overwhelming.    We  feel  this  is  appropriate 
-/hen  the  energies  are  property  expended.    Professionally,  we  are  involved 
Mth  related  activities,  .         j„  addition  to  classroom  preparation  time,  many 
hours  are  spent  in  meetings     On  the  average  in  my  buildirg,  teachers  reported 
an  average  0f  eighteen  hours  on  preparation  and  three  hours  in  meetings,  weekly. 
The  latter  varies  during  some  weeks     The  meetings  include  faculty  meetings,  committee- 
related  to  the  curriculum,    and  informational  meetings     The  amount  of  time  spent 
i  ith  their  students  are  s.x  hours  daily.    Even  these  hours  vary  daily  because 
of  scheduling  and  school  activities. 

Another  problem  15  the  teacher's  lack  of  authority  to  execute  the  role 
of  assigned  responsibility. 

Accountability  is  on  a  daily  basis  and  often  means  that  the  teacher  must 
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be  reaay  to  explain  class  oDjectives,  district  policies,  or  decisions  made 
regarding  the  classroom  This  lequires  many  additional  hours  conferencing 
with  parents 

District  tests  are  often  duplicated  in  terms  of  objectives,  lequinng 
class  time  with  covering  the  same  instruction. 

There  is  endless  paper  i*ork.    Due  to  the  amount  of  time  this  requires* 
it  cannot  always  be  done  at  school     There  is  no  time  for  this  to  be  done 
during  the  school  day.    Manning  time  is  utilized  in  teacher  preparations, 
telephone  conferencing  nth  parents,  and  routine  school  tasks  that  are 
part  of  the  schc  1  aay 

There  are  too  many  student  absences 

There  is  oithei  no  homework,  incomplete  assignments  or  poor  preparation. 

Hie  school  curriculum  oxtered  beyond  th«  basics     The  following  is  but 
a  sampling  of  instructional  tas**  v.r  su  elemental  activites  tnat  are 
a  part  of  the  intended  six-hour ,t»v. her -pun il  instructional  time. 


Learn  Not  to  Burn  curriculum 
International  Fair 
Danger  Stranger  Program 
Police  Laison  Program 
Bike  safety 
A.I.D.S.  Curriculum 
Science  Fair 
Art  Fair 

Symphony  (2  mornings  a  vear 
Happy  Healthy  Kids  Pro>i  m 
Assemblies 

Constitutional  Contests 
World  Book  Reading  C^tos* 
Red  Riobon,  drug -free  tal-* 
Math-a-thon 
Assisting  other  teachers. 

computer  ano  reading  -  cross  grade  levels 


Fire  Prevention  assembly  and  activities 
Fire  Prevention  poster  contest 
Geography  Bee  contest 
Sr el  ling  Bee  (Individual  /  All -school* 
Computer 
Eye  screening 
Ear  screening 
Dental  check 
Drugs 

Music  (vocal  and  -  iStrumertal 
Martin  L.  King  Essay  Contest 
Photographs  (taken  twice  a  year) 
Assentoli**^ 
Book  It 
PTA  contests 


There  is  absolute; >  nothing  wrong  uith  including  all  of  thos*.  in  tn>j 
curriculum.    These  are  important.    There  is  an  absence  of  time,  ho1  ever  T*e 
teachers  manage  all  of  tic  acdi t.onal  roles  th*>  schools  r-ove. 
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It  takes  little  computing  .0  realize  that  the  demands  on  the  school 
day  are  overtiming.    The  curriculum  with  all  of  the  media  and  raterials 
available  requu*  nuch  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  lot  of 
patience,  and  management  skills.    Teachers  do  a  good  job  with  the  assigned 


ta  ks. 


Finally,  at  the  elementary  school  level,  teachers  are  in  the  business 
of  introducing  school,  motivating  pupil  interest,  and  encouraging  their 
students.    Even  at  this  young  age,,  the  problems  children  bring  to  school  are 
many.    Teachers  confront  or.  a  regular  basis  the  ills  of  society,    it  requires 
time  t>  counsel  children  uho  are  hungry,  spend  the  night  helping  their 
parents  oeliver  drugs,  comfort  children  who  have  run  away  or  have  child- 
abused  s'.nmcjs,  et  al. 

Elementary  teachers  are  expected  to  initiate  every  life-long  concept, 
provide  an  overview  of  education's  curriculum,  and  begin  l,fe-long  skills. 
This  is  to  be  done  while  establishing  good  study  habits  and  a  love  for  school. 

Directives  are  often  given  or  suggested  that  students  not  be  given  an 
unsatisfactory  when  the  ma.erial  ,s  not  mastered.    There  nre  children  who 
have  difficulty  m  learning  and  there  ,s  not  help  for  them.    They  are 
giver,  reports  that  indicate  a  passing  grade.  ,n  many  instances,  or  advanced 
a  grade  where  their  problems  Become  worse.    The  number  of  these  children 
we  are  losing  are  increasing  because  there  are  no  services  for  them. 

As  I  mentioned  initially.  I  ,™  an  ootimistic  person.    Ther^  »re  those 
who  would  probably  say  that  I  have  minimized  or  limited  the  problems 
existing  ,n  the  schools-and  affecting  education.    Regardless,  the  problems 
are  real,  their  extremities  deeding  on  geography.  SChoo!  population  and 
the  grade  level . 

Given  that  there  arc  problems  facing  us-the  approach  to  the  solution 
is  relatively  simple. 
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Provide  teachers  vith  students  who  attend  school  regularly. 
Provide  teachers  with  students  whose  parents  send  thexn  with 
expectations  for  learning  and  who  are  willing  to  support  the 
children's  learning  efforts. 

Provide  teachers  with  children  whose  parents  send  them  with  a 
proper  attitude  for  learning  without  making  excuses  for  them. 

Encourage  parents  to  be  school  advocates. 


It  is  time  to  bring  society  back  into  control.     It  is  time  to  make 
the  process  of  education  a  priority.    The  solution  is  simple.    The  implementation 
is  difficult     The  results,  however,  vill  be  children  experiencing  success. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  a  teacher      It  is  an  exciting  time 
to  be  a  member  of  Congress.    The  challenges  exist ,and  ue  have  the  opportunities 
to  affect  important  changes*. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CRAIG  J.  RANCOURT 
LEGISLATIVE  COUNSrlL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLASSIFIED  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION,  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

Chairman  Pell  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today,  on  behalf  of  the  2b0,000  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Classified  School  Employees 
(AACSE) ,   the  nation's  largest  union  exclusively  representing 
classified  schooi  workeis  such  as  custodians,   teacher  aides, 
secretaries,   food  service  personnel,  library  technicians,  bus 
drivers,  security  and  maintenance  personnel  ln  our  nation's 
public  schools.       I  address  this  committee  today  on  behaif  of  our 
members  in  support  Title  IV  of  S.   1676  which  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  classifxed  schooi  workers  to  become  school 
teachers. 

The  stated  purpose  of  TITLE  IV  of  the  bill  "to  establish  and 
operate  new  career  programs  to  attract  minority  candidates,  who 
are  in  school  support  or  paraprofessional  portions  or  m 
occupations  other  than  teaching,  to  careers  teaching  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools",  offers'  many  dedicated 
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classified  school  workers  their  first  real  opportunity  to  move 
into  the  teachmq  profession. 

Many  of  our  members  have  expressed  the  desire  to  work  more 
directly  with  children  as  teachers  but  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  fund  the  further  education  needed.     By  offering  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  teacher  education 
programs  take  place  at  the  classified  works's'  places  of  work  and 
by  giving  academic  credit  for  life  experience  and  in-service 
training  already  received  many  classified  school  workers  will 
have  their  first  real  chance  at  a  higher  education.    AACSE  fiso 
supports  the  provision  which  would  enable  those  workers  who  nave 
not  graduated  from  high  school  to  participate  in  local  teacher 
education  programs. 

AACSE  supports  the  bill's  provision  to  fund  teacher 
education  programs  developed  by  local  school  districts,  colleges, 
non-profit  organizations  and  others.   By  offering  grants  to  school 
districts  to  set  up  teacher  education  programs,   inner  city 
schools,  which  *erve  a  higher  percentage  of  minority  chPdren  and 
have  a  hiqh  percentage  of  minority  classi^^d  school  workers, 
will  educate  mure  minority  teachers  than  traditional  teacher's 
col  leges . 

A/.CSE  also  applauds  the  inclusion,   in  S.  1676,  of  the 
provision  which  would  authorize  the  Department  of  Education  to 
repay  student  loans  for  any  person  who  becomes  a  teacher  by  using 
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a  Stafford  Loan  and  who  is  teaching,   full  time,   in  a  school 
district  eligible  for  assistance  under  Chapter  1.     This  provision 
will  go  far  to  encourage  minority  classified  school  workers  to 
become  school  teachers  m  the  districts  in  which  they  now  serve. 

Finally,  AACSE  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Kennedy  for  introducing  this  important  piece  of  legislation.  We 
believe  it  will  qo  far  in  providing  a  cadre  of  qualified  and 
dedicated  teachers  for  America's  schools.    On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Classified  School 
Employees,   I  urge  this  committee  to  send  a  unanimous  ought  to 
pass  report  to  the  f lo >r  of  the  Senate.     I  hope  we  can  count  on 
your  support  of  S.   16" 6. 
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*>RHFAHJ?  ^TATFMEVI  OF  TKF  NATIONAL  FKK'ATI^N  A.'i"' v "  A*1' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  National  Education  Association  represents  2  million 
professional  and  support  employees  in  public  elementary, 
secondary,  vocational,  and  postsecondary  schools  throughout 
the  nation.     We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
legislation  to  address  pressing  needs  in  teacher  recruitment 
and  professional  development. 

The  charter  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
adopted  in  1857,,  dedicates  the  Association  to  elevating  the 
character  of  the  teaching  profession  and  advancing  the  cause 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States.     NEA  members  have 
pursued  those  twin  goals  for  more  than  130  years.  The 

importance  of  those  goals  is  clear.     Next  to  the  student, 
the  classroom  teacher  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 

education  process. 

NEA  supports  federal  efforts  to  address  the  pressing 

national  teacher  shortage  and  to  help  state  and  local 

education  agencies  assure  that  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 

classroom  teachers  are  of  the  highest  calibre. 

We  commend  this  Subcommittee  for  its  attention  to  a 

broad  range  of  needs  related  to  the  teaching  profession. 

NEA  strongly  supports  federal  legislation  that  will  provide 

resources  to: 

o       attract  qualified  individuals  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession; 
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o       provide  incentives  to  new  and  practicing  teachers  to 
work  in  geographic  or  curriculum  areas  where  there,  are 
personnel  shortages;  and 

o        support  ^cLivities  thct  enhance  the  skills  and  material 
resources  of  teachers,  especially  programs  that 
emphasize  a  collaborative  approach. 

T«ach«r  Shortage 

A  1985  s'Judy  by  the  Department  of  Education's  rational 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  revealed  a  widening  gap 
between  teacher  supp'.y  and  demand.     In  the  fall  of  1986, 
there  were  144,000  new  teachers  available  for  165,000 
positions  —  a  gap  was*  11,000  people.     ir.  other  words,  new 
teacher  graduates  would  be  available  to  fill  only  87  percent 
of  the  demand.     NCES  projected  that  by  1992,  the  gap  will  be 
78,000,  that  is  —  new  teachers  would  meet  only  64  the  • 
demend  for  additional  teachers.    The  number  of  college 
freshmen  interested  in  teaching  declined  from  almost  20 
percent  in  1970  to  less  than  5  percsi.t  in  1982.     There  are 
some  indication  that  this  situation  is  turning  around,  but 
it  is  unlikely  our  nation  will  ever  again  have  such  a  large 
pool  of  individuals  interested  in  entering  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  teaching  shortage  is  really  three  separate 
problems:  l)  a  nume* ical  shortage  of  properly  certificated 
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teachers  in  certain  geographic  areas,  particularly  in  urban 
and  rural  school  districts;  2)  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  in  certain  academic  disciplines,  and  3)  a  shortage 
of  minority  teachers. 

Math  and  science  are  two  key  teaching  fields  with 
shortages  that  have  received  a  lot  of  attention  in  recent 
years.     But  shortages  also  exist  in  bilingual  education, 
special  education,  early  childhood  education,  foreign 
languages,  business  education,  industrial  arts,  English, 
agriculture,  and  other  areas. 

Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  deal  with 
shortages  in  inappropriate  ways.    A  1986  NEA  survey  of  100 
urban  school  districts  revealed  that  where  teacher  shortages 
occur,  38  percent  of  the  school  districts  would  be  likely  to 
assign  teachers  outside  their  field  of  preparation,  38 
percent  would  recruit  people  from  other  fields  who  had  not 
been  trained  as  teachers,  19  percent  favored  eliminating  or 
reducing  some  courses,  12  percent  said  they  would  be  likely 
to  increase  class  size,  and  li  percent  said  they  might  hold 
split  sessions.     Research  suggests  that  the  practice  of 
recruiting  non-certified  teachers  for  shortage  areas  is  even 
more  common  for  rural  school  districts. 

At  the  samr  time,  the  opening  of  a  broad  range  of 
career  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women  has  shifted 
the  balance  in  America's  clasprooms.    Today,  the  proportion 
of  Black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  Native  American  school-age 
children  is  almost  30  percent,  but  the  percentage  of 
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teachers  from  these  groups  is  about  10  percent.  According 
to  data  compiled  by  NEA  and  the  Office  of  Education  Research 
and  Improvement  in  the  Department  of  Education,  more  than  16 
percent  of  school  children  are  Black,  but  only  7  percent  of 
the  teachers  are/  some  9  percent  of  school  children  are 
Hispanic,  but  less  than  2  percent  of  the  teachers  are. 
Asian  and  Pacific  islanders  make  up  2.5  percent  of  the 
school  population  but  only  l  percent  of  the  teaching  force. 
Native  American  children  comprise  1  percent  of  school 
population  but  only  0.6  percent  of  the  teaching  force. 

Failing  to  address  this  shortage  in  qualified  minority 
teachers  will  have  profound  academic  and  social 
ramifications  for  the  United  States.    According  to  the 
Carnegie  Report,  A  Nation  Prepay  Tftarhftrff  f?r  thTT  ?l~t 
Century,  "Schools  form  children's  opinions  about  the  larger 
society  and  their  own  futures.    The  race  and  background  of 
their  teachers  tells  them  something  about  authority  and 
power  in  contemporary  America.    These  messages  influence 
children's  attitudes  toward  their  school,  their  academic 
accomplishments,  and  their  views  of  their  own  and  others' 
intrinsic  worth.    The  views  they  form  in  school  about 
justice  and  fairness  also  influence  their  future 
citizenship. " 

Addressing  the  shortages  of  minority  teachers  will  help 
reduce  the  dropout  rate  and  improve  the  commitment  minority 
youth  have  to  education.     In  a  multicultural,  multiracial 
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society  such  as  ours,  a  commitment  to  pluralism  is  necessary 
for  both  equal  opportunity  and  economic  survival. 

The  federal  government  cannot  reduce  the  teaching 
shortage  by  itself.    Clearly,  inadequate  compensation  and 
lack  of  public  regard  for  educators  are  two  of  tjie  prime 
obstacles  to  significant  reductions  in  the  teaching 
shortage.    But  these  shortages  are  truly  a  national  problem, 
and  NEA  supports  legislation  to  provide  economic  incentives 

—  through  scholarships,  loan  forgiveness,  paid  sabbaticals 

—  and  assistance  with  recruitment  and  other  outreach 
programs  to  help  address  these  shortages. 

America  needs  mora  than  just  millions  of  persons 
willing  to  teach.    Certification  waivers  and  exemptions,  and 
other  shortcuts  such  as  alternative  certification,  address 
only  the  economics  of  supply  and  demand.    America's  schools 
need  a  strategy  for  reducing  the  teacher  shortage  that  truly 
improves  the  quality  of  education  consistent  with  national 
goals  set  by  the  White  House  and  the  governors.    If  state 
certification  and  professional  standards  need  to  be 
strengthened,  then  tiie  Association  will  work  with  the  states 
to  strengthen  them.    But  that  must  be  coupled  with  a 
commitment  to  stringent  adherence  to  certification 
requirements. 

Enhanced  Role  of  Classroom  Teacher 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century,  the  United 
States  must  begin  to  restructure  schools  in  ways  that 
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improve  basic  skills  and  go  beyond  the  basics  to  higher 
order  thinking.    There  is  little  consensus  on  a  single, 
precise  model  for  this  restructuring,  but  most  Americans 
agree  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  will  be  more  critical 
than  ever.     As  the  decision-making  that  affects  our 
educational  system  is  pushed  down  to  the  classroom  level, 
parents  and  public  officials  need  even  greater  assurances 
that  teachers  have  the  background,  skills,  and  creativity  to 
reach  each  student  successfully. 

Proposed  federal  legislation  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  teachers  to  share  ideas  and  gain  new  skills  and 
information  is  consistent  with  state  efforts  to  improve  and 
enhance  inservice  education.     In  Washington  state,  for 
example,  the  legislature  recently  authorized  funding  for  10 
additional  days  for  teachers  beyond  the  school  year  for 
planning  and  inservice  education.     Many  states  now  require 
participation  in  inservice  education  as  a  condition  of 
continued  employment. 

NEA  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  federal  support 
for  centers  or  academies  which  serve  a  school  district, 
consortium  of  school  districts,  or  a  region,     one  of  the 
biggest  problems  teachers  face  is  isolation  in  the 
classroom.     Given  the  tremendous  demands  on  a  teacher's  time 
during  the  regular  school  day  and  beyond  —  teaching, 
noninstructional  duties,  extracurricular  activities,  grading 
papers,  planning,  etc.     —  nost  teachers  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  find  opportunties  to  do  research,  to  develop 
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new  materials,  and  to  gather  information  on  effective 
teaching  practices.    And  yet,  a  teacher's  own  peers  are 
perhaps  the  most  knowledgeable  people  in  all  of  these  areas. 
The  concept  of  teachers  helping  teachers,  which  guided  the 
development  of  Professional  Development  :  esources  Centers 
authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  is  an 
effective  approach  that  deserves  the  support  of  Congress. 

Any  final  proposal  for  a  teacher  academy,  teacher 
center,  or  professional  development  academy  should  take  into 
account  accessibility  by  teachers  —  in  terms  of  both 
geographic  location  and  time;  resources  for  staff, 
materials,  and  equipment;  opportunities  for  interaction 
among  teachers;  and  interaction  with  other  key  resource 
people  in  the  community,  including  higher  education  faculty 
and  representatives  of  business,  the  media,  and  public 
agencies. 

one  key  focus  of  teacher  academies  should  be  strategies 
for  teachers  to  enhance  their  knowledge  base  and  learn  about 
new  developments  in  such  areas  as  math,  English,  government, 
etc.    But  these  proposed  teacher  academies  should  not  be 
limited  to  curriculum  alone.    Much  of  that  need  can  be  met 
and  is  being  met,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  postgraduate 
study  most  teachers  pursue  in  the  evenings  and  during  the 
summers,    what  teachers  need  most  is  access  to  materials  and 
skills  directly  related  to  the  work  they  do  in  the  classrooin 
—  appropriate  to  various  ages,  skill  levels,  and  learning 
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style.  -  and  consistent  with  the  curriculum  requirements  of 
the  state  or  school  district. 

For  example,  there  are  ample  courses  in  colleges  of 
education  that  address  general  issues  in  classroom 
management.    But  a  more  productive  approach  would  be  to 
offer  workshops  on  classroom  management  as  it  relates  t  >  the 
discipline  policies  of  the  school  district  in  which  a 
teacher  is  working.    Teachers  may  take  courses  in  teaching 
mathematics  at  the  elementary  level  in  a  college  of 
education,  but  they  would  benefit  more  from  courses  that 
consider  the  specific  texts  and  materials  used  in  the  school 
district.     This  need  for  workshops  specific  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  teachor  is  particularly  acute  on  either  end 
of  the  experience  scale  of  teachers  -  new  teachers  in  their 
first  few  years  in  the  classroom  and  more  experienced 
teachers  who  are  looking  for  new  approaches  to  revitalize 
their  classrooms. 

In  addition,  KEA  supports  federal  support  for  pilot 
projects  to  help  schools  implement  site-bssed  decision- 
making.   There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  decisions 
affecting  curriculum,  materials,  and  other  critical  elements 
of  educational  quality  should  be  made  at  the  local  xevel. 
Teachers  themselves,  who  are  responsible  for  using  those 
tools,  should  have  an  effective  say  in  the  selection.  At 
the  same  time,  teachers  should  hove  opportunities  to  work 
together  to  set  local  objectives,  consistent  „,th  state  and 
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national  goals,  and  to  determine  the  best  strategies  for 
accomplishing  those  goals. 

As  schools  begin  #to  restructure  in  ways  that  <»ive 
teachers  more  autonomy  in  the  classroom  and  more  flexibility 
to  adapt  to  the  needs  ai.d  learning  styles  of  individual 
students,  the  fact  that  teaching  is  truly  ar  art,  rather 
than  a  science,  becomes  more  evident.     No  one  can  prescribe 
a  precise  formula  for  effective  teaching.    But  there  is  much 
that  teachers  can  learn  from  each  other. 

Americans  are  ready  to  move  forward  in  efforts  to  make 
our  public  schools  the  best  in  the  world.    NEA  appreciate 
this  Subcommittee's  attention  to  teacher  recruitment  and 
education,  and  we  will  happy  to  assist  in  any  way  i^e  can. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Vernon  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Rochester  Public  Schools 

Improving  instruction  in  public  schools  is  a  goal  supported  by 
national  mandate.    To  achieve  this  objective,  there  is  a  need  to 
attract  and  retain  professionally  capable  teachers.  Addressing 
this  need  prompted  the  Rochester  Public  school  District,  Rochester, 
Minnesota  to  examine  two  related  areas.    The  first  is  formalized 
teacher  induction,  and  the  second  is  career  enhancement  for  veteran 
teachers. 

School  districts  in  several  states  have  sought  high-quality 
experienced  teachers  from  within  the  ranks  to  provide  formalized 
mentoring  as  a  component  of  new  teacher  induction  programs. 
Districts  with  formalized  induction  programs  report  favorable 
outcomes  both  in  retaining  experienced  staff  and  in  attracting  new 
teachers. 

Research  on  teaching  and  other  professions  generally  support 
the  concept  of  mentoring.    Literature  on  the  topic  exposes  several 
types  of  positive  outcomes  of  mentoring  activity.    First,  there  is 
the  direct  impact  of  providing  immediate  support  for  the  new 
professional,    second,  the  mentor  or  clinical  supervisor,  an 
experienced  professional  linked  to  the  new  teacher,  is  able  to 
contribute  to  the  professionalization  of  teachers  which  result  in 
improved  attitudes  toward  the  profession  and  enthusiasm  toward  a 
professional  growth  dimension. 

The  literature  exposes  several  types  of  positive  outcomes  of 
induction  activity.    Zl£S^t  there  is  the  direct  impact  of  providing 
immediate  support  for  the  new  professional.    Second,  an  experienced 
professional  linked  to  the  new  teacher,  reported  significant 
positive  rewards  which  centered  on  improved  attitudes  toward  the 
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profession  and  enthusiasm  toward  a  professional  and  personal  growth 
dimension. 

Induction,  as  applied  to  the  beginning  teacher,  "implies  a 
planned,  organized  orientation  procedure. "     (Ashburn,  1987)  An 
expanded  definition  includes  the  introduction  and  installation  into 
the  teaching  profession.    Odell  (1986)  indicates,  "Teacher 
induction  programs  take  a  variety  of  forms  and  are  in  place  for 
various  periods  of  time,  but  always  the  paramount  objective  of  the 
programs  is  to  offer  assistance  to  the  new  teacher. •*    (p. 26) 
Quality  induction  programs  attempt  to  ferJLdafi  thB.  33B  between 
student  teacher  status  and  full-time  professional  educator  status. 

School  districts  have  developed  a  variety  of  programs  over  the 
past  twenty  years  in  an  effort  to  recruit  and  retain  high  quality 
teachers.    The  clear  intent  of  all  induction  programs  is  to 
transform  a  student  teacher  into  a  competent  career-minded  teacher. 

It  is  obvious  that  assistance  is  needed  in  this  transformation 
p'.ocess. 

Burke  and  Schmidt  (1984)  report  that  "Alone  in  a  classroom, 
with  only  trial  and  error  as  a  guide,  beginning  teachers  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching  with  a  hope  and  a  prayer."    We.  ai£  convinced 
that  teachers  need  more  than  "a  hope  and  a  prayer." 

The  literature  often  suggests  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
learning  that  takes  place  during  the  informal  induction  of  a 
beginning  teacher  is  learned  from  other  teachers.    The  new  teacher 
must  "know  that  assistance  is  readily  available  if  they  encounter 
problems  or  unexpected  difficulties."     (Zaharias  and  Frew,  1987) 

Faced  with  the  expectation  of  performing  as  well  as 
experienced  teachers  (Lortie,  1975),  many  new  teachers  feel  that 
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Any  request  for  assistance  would  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
incompetence,    a  clinical  supervisor  anticipates  many  concerns  and 
is  willing  to  assist  the  novice  in  solving  the  problem. 

Johnston  and  James  (1986) ,  believe  that  beginning  teacher 
induction  pr=grams  have  great  potential,    They  point  out  the  use  of 
experienced  educators  in  guiding  relatively  inexperienced  teachers 
is  of  value  not  only  to  the  flr*t-year  teacher,  but  also  to  the 
clinical  supervisor, 

This  notion  is  supported  by  a  survey  of  past  clinical 
supervisors  in  a  variety  of  induction  programs,    They  viewed  the 
experience  as  Bfifiitixs,  fiUEBfiEtlXfi  and  Intel  1  «,«*•„,. i  iy  stimulating. 
Clinicals  reported  being  aatfi  aa£ia£i£d  Kith  thfiix  career  and  had  a 

greater  asasa.  si  accoMnn«hWffn^ 

A  survey  of  1,074  teachers  (Wagner,  1989)  revealed  that 
teachers  who  had  mentored  a  new  teacher  were  significantly  more 
satisfied  with  their  job  than  those  who  had  never  mentored  a 
beginning  teacher,     In  the  same  study,  Wagner  also  found  teachers 
who  were  mentored  by  experienced  teachers  reported  substantially 
more  satisfaction  with  their  teaching  career  than  those  teachers 
who  never  had  a  mentor, 

The  Rochester  Public  Schools  (Rochester,  MM)  and  Winona  State 
University  (Winona,  MN)  formed  a  partnership  in  1986  which  was 
designed  to  provide  a  formalized  mentoring  induction  program  for  18 
graduate  studento  in  their  first  year  of  teaching,    The  program  is 
known  as  the  Winona  state  University-Rochester  Public  Schools 
Graduate  Induction  Program, 

Rochester  Public  schools  provides  teaching  assignments  for  18 
graduate  fellows  from  Winona  state  University,     Each  of  the  fellows 
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is  a  four-year  graduate  of  a  university/college  and  is  licensed  to 
teach  in  Minnesota.    The  fellows  apply  to  the  program  through  WSU 
and  are  selected  following  a  team  interview  process.    Each  of  the 
fellows  is  assigned  to  an  elementary  classroom,  just  as  any  other 
new  teacher  would  be  placed. 

Rochester  Public  Schools  pays  Winona  State  University  for  the 
services  of  the  fellows,  who  in  turn  are  compensated  by  WSU. 
Rochester  Public  Schools  finances  the  program  with  funds  from  18 
teaching  positions  that  became  available  through  attrition. 

Six  of  those  positions  are  reserved  for  teachers  within  the 
district  to  apply  for  jobs  as  "clinical  supervisors"  in  the 
program.    Five  other  positions  are  reserved  for  teachers  within  the 
district  to  apply  for  jobs  as  "implementation  associates."  The 
remaining  seven  positions  provide  the  funding  for  WSU  and  the 
graduate  fellows. 

Thus,  for  the  cost  of  eleven  teaching  positions,  the  school 
district  receives  16  licensed  teaching  fellows  from  the  university. 
The  school  district  also  has  the  opportunity  to  provide  eleven 
master-level  teachers  from  the  district  with  renewal  opportunities 
as  "clinical  supervisors"  and  implementation  associates." 

The  clinical  supervisors  in  the  program  provide  supervision  to 
the  fellows  and  act  as  peer  coaches.    They  consult,  demonstrate 
teach,  give  instructional  feedback,  ar.d  emotional  support 
throughout  the  fellows'  first  year  of  teaching. 

They  also  provide  similar  supervision  to  all  first-year 
teachers  employed  by  the  district. 

The  implementation  associates  provide  in-service  training  to 
the  graduate  fellows  and  work  with  other  district  staff  ir 
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curriculum  planning,  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 

Both  clinical  supervisors  implementation  associates  serve  for 
two  years.    The  positio  <s  are  thought  of  aa  a  renewal  opportunity 
for  high-quality  teachers  throughout  the  district.    Each  of  the 
supervisors  and  associates  also  receives  30  quarter  hours  of 
tuition  waivers  for  graduate  credit  from  WSU  and  a  $1,200  stipend 
fron  the  district  fjr  this  commitment. 

The  urogram  is  managed  jointly  between  the  school  district  and 
the  university,    a  district  and  university  staff  member  share  in 
the  coordinating  responsibilities.    Graduate  fellows  and  clinical 
supervisors  are  supervised  by  the  university  coordinator  while 
implementation  associates  are  supervised  by  the  district 
coordinator. 

Thus  far,  the  program  has  been  quite  successful  in  attracting 
extremely  talented  applicants  for  the  graduate  fellow  positions. 
The  school  district  has  employed  many  of  the  fellows  following 
their  experience,  even  though  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

Fellows  who  have  been  employed  by  the  district  appear  to  be 
quality  teachers  with  a  very  good  grounding  in  district  operations 
a-  «.  expectations.    They  have  demonstrated  competence  in  their 
ability  to  develop  an  effective  lesson  design  and  in  their  use  of 
effective  teaching  skills  and  strategies. 

The  clinical  supervisor  and  implementation  associate  positions 
have  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  master-level  teachers  to 
leave  the  classroom  for  a  two-year  period  and  participate  in  a 
helping  manner  to  first-year  inductees.    They  have  also  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  personal  renewal  in  the  process. 
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Their  participation  in  university  classes,  workshops,  and 
seminars  has  enabled  them  to  learn  the  most  contemporary 
information  relating  to  teaching,  learning,  and  curriculum.  The 
program  has  energized  the  participating  staff  and  has  had  a 
positive  influence  on  other  staff  members  throughout  the  district. 

The  relationship  between  the  school  district  and  university 
has  been  positive.    A  steering  committee  comprised  of  staff  from 
both  institutions  serve  as  an  important  link  in  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  the  partnership.     Each  year,  the  group  provides  the 
university  president  and  district  superintendent  with  a 
recommendation  for  the  following  year's  program.    Tne  group 
operates  from  a  consensus  model  and  has  had  no  major  issues  that 
have  gone  unresolved. 

The  school  district  and  university  appear  to  be  in  agreement 
that  the  program  should  continue.    In  the  future,  the  school 
district  would  like  to  consider  expanding  the  program  to  include 
secondary  teaching  positions.    This  possibility  appears  difficult 
to  implement  due  to  the  subject-matter  specializacion  of  secondary 
teachers.     It  is  believed  recruitment  of  secondary  teachers 
specific  positions  would  be  difficult. 

The  Winona  State  University-Rochester  Public  Schools  Graduate 
Induction  Program  provides  a  unique  induction  opportunity  to  18 
first-year  teachers,  provides  a  renewal  experience  to  eleven 
district  teachers  and  continues  to  be  self -funding. 

Like  other  professions,  the  teaching  profession  should  invest 
the  time  necessary  to  induct  recently  graduated  '  dehors  in  a 
manner  to  ensure  success  throughout  their  careers.    So  often,  the 
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first  year's  experience  establishes  the  pattern  for  a  teacher's 
entire  career. 

While  much  has  been  learned  from  our  experience  with  the 
Graduate  Induction  Program,  there  is  a  need  for  more  research  and 
application.    Very  few  programs  of  this  nature  exist  in  the  United 
State.    Lonal  education  agencies  need  assistance  and  support  in 
developing  and  imp)ementing  programs  designed  to  improve  teacher 
training  and  retain  quality  professionals  in  the  teaching  ranks. 

We  strongly  support  Federal  Legislation  which  provide* 
financial  assistance  for  teacher  recruitment  and  training  as 
specified  in  The  Excellence  in  Teaching  Act  (S.1675)  and  The 
National  Teacher  Act  of  1989  (S.1676). 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


"I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  complete  my  first  year 
of  teaching  any  other  way.  This  program  has 
given  me  the  support  and  encouragement ! 
needed  to  become  the  best  teacher  I  can  be.  It's 
wonderful." 

Jodi  Haeuser 
Fellow,  1988-89 
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"It  is  an  honor  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  this 
high  quality  induction  program  I  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  positively  affect  the 
children  in  many  present  and  future  classrooms 
The  observations,  skill  building,  and  personal 
growth  will  be  invaluable  as  I  continue  my  career 
in  education. " 

Dave  Bailey 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1987-89 


MISSION  STATEMENT/PROGRAM  RATIONALE 

"Developing  Quality  Educator*  Through  a 
Collaborative  Effort  of  Growth  and  Renewal" 


RATIONALE:  The  W  >na  State  University  (WSU)  and  Independent  School  Dalnct  535  are  joint  participants  in  a 
Graduate  Induction  Pudram  at  the  elementary  level  in  the  Rochester  Public  Schools 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  mexperienced  teachers  (fellows)  with  challenges  unique  to  entry  into  the  profession  of 
elementary  education  Fellows  will  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education  through  a 
sequence  of  course  work  and  field  components 

Central  to  program  efforts  is  the  exchange  of  services  made  poss.bie  by  piac.ng  fifteen  fully  kensed  fellows  in  ISD  535 
elementary  classrooms  Thus  releases  nine  selected  classroom  teachers  to  work  full-time  as  either  clinical  supervisors 
mvolved  ,n  clinical  support  roles  or  as  implementation  associates  involved  in  curnculum  related  work 


MISSION  STATEMENT/PROGRAM  RATIONALE 
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"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  is  a  great  opportunity  to  grow  as  a  professional.  It 
offers  the  advice  of  an  experienced  teacher,  an  incredible  support  system  for  that 
first  year*  and  a  huge  reservoir  of  ideas  and  suggestions.  Nowhere  else  are  there  as 
many  caring  people  dedicated  to  helping  you  become  the  best  you  can  be." 

Gloria  Obermeyer 

Fellow,  1988-89 

"The  Graduate  Inducation  Program  is  a  team 
approach  in  becoming  more  effective 
teachers  through  curriculum  studies, 
methodology,  teaching  strategy  sessions, 
and  using  feedback  to  set  goats  for 
improving  our  teaching  effectiveness" 

Marc  VVing  fl  Curriculum  Associate,  the  Graduate 

'<!lwo^       VlS°r  Induction  Program  has  meant  a  chance  to  extend 

l  *o8-9U  end  develop  my  professional  growth.  It  has  given 

me  time  to  explore  new  methods  and  strategies 
for  teaching  as  well  as  using  my  experience  to 
help  administration,  colleagues,  and  students 
within  the  District  to  strive  for  better  learning 
experiences  for  all " 

Conine  Melvin 

Curriculum  Associate,  1986-88 


GRADUATE  INDUCTION  PROGRAM  GOALS 

ows 

To  provide  a  planned  first-year  teaching  experience  that  makes  possible  a  broad  variety  of  professional  teaming  experiences 

To  reach  a  level  of  professional  skill  and  judgment  that  characterizes  a  well- qualified  career  teacher 

To  raise  professional  competency  to  a  level  distinctly  above  that  of  the  beginning  teacher  holding  a  bachelor's  degree 

To  re-examine  and  expenence  numerous  teaching  techniques  and  instructional  strategies. 

To  synthesize  various  learning  theories  and  to  study  their  application  to  different  types  of  teaching  and  learning  situations 

To  develop  an  Individual  teaching  style  based  on  broad  observation,  discussion,  and  consultation. 

To  increase  the  retention  of  promising  beginning  teachers  during  the  induction  years 

To  maintain  an  environment  that  encourages  and  supports  future  development  of  leadership  in  the  profession 

To  have  fellows  successful!'/  complete  a  Master's  of  Science  Program 

'  'UNiCAL  SUPERVISORS  and  IMPLEMENTATION  ASSOCIATES 
To  provide  a  renewal  growth  experience  for  master  teachers 
To  develop  areas  of  expertise  for  staff  development, 

To  develop  skills  to  serve  as  resource  and  support  persons  to  classroom  teachers 
To  further  professional  growth  of  colleagues  upon  returning  to  the  teaching  position 

ADMINISTRATIVE  GOALS 
To  continue  the  designing  and  planning  of  an  effective  cooperative  program 
To  evaluate  the  program 
To  solve  problems  connected  with  the  program 


"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  provided  me 
with  the  best  professional  development  a 
beginning  teacher  could  receive.  The  constant, 
real-life  classroom  application  no*  only 
sharpened  my  skills,  but  also  gave  me  the 
confidence  to  succeed  as  a  new  teacher.** 

Ramona  Back 

Fellow,  1987-88 


"Serving  as  a  Clinical  Supervisor  has  rekindled  my 
enthusiasm  for  being  an  educator,  in  that  many  of 
the  skills  I  incorporated  m  my  classroom  at  an 
unconscious  level  have  been  raised  to  a  conscious 
level  Working  with  young,  enthusiastic,  new 
teachers  and  a  vanety  of  skilled  veterans  has 
provided  an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the 
educational  process  and  strengthen  my  own 
teaching  skills" 

Don  Week 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1988-90 
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"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  is  an 
exating  opportunity  for  ongoing 
learning.  Vm  delighted  about  the  many 
new  things  Vl\  have  to  offer  to  Judents 
when  I  return  to  the  classroom  " 

Gerri  Ferdinande 

Curriculum  Associate,  1988-90 


"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  enabled 
me  to  step  bock  and  take  a  broader  look  at 
what  effective  teaching  is  Through 
observations,  demonstration  teaching, 
shanng  ideas  with  others,  attending  seminars 
and  conventions,  and  reading  journpls,  1 
gained  valuable  understanding  of  the 
teaching  process." 

Charlie  Healy 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1986-87 


WSU/ISD  535  GRADUATE  FELLOW  INDUCTION  PROGRAM 


Application  Procedurea/Requirements 

1  Complete  undergraduate  degree  by  June  1  before  practlcum 
begins. 

Have  a  minimum  cumulative  GRft  of  2  5 
Be  eligible  for  appropriate  Minnesota  licensure 
Provide  official  transcript/completed  placement  We 
Attach  letter  of  application  to  application  form 
Complete  application  form  (April  deadline) 
Be  available  for  Summer  Sessions  I  and  11  Immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  yearlong  teaching  practicum 

8  Take  Graduate  Record  Exam  pnor  to  completing  16  quarter 
hours  of  credit 

9  Once  selected  as  a  Fellow,  formally  apply  for  admission  to 
WSU  graduate  study  and  pay  $10  00  appticaticn  fee 
Once  selected  as  a  Fellow,  provide  verification  of  a  physical 
examination  within  the  past  year 
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SUMMARY. 


PROGRAM 

Core 

Evening  Courses 
Practlcums/Seminars 
Induction  Orientation 


Formal  Course  Work 


Ed  500  Curriculum  Planning  - 

Ed  508  Improvement  of  Instruction  • 

Ed  512  Adv  Meth.  in  Elem  Lang  Arti - 

Ed  513  Adv  Meth  InElem  Soc  Stud  , 

Ed  514  Adv  M«th  in  Elem  Science 

Ed  515  Adv  Meth  in  Elem  Mathematics 

Ed  523  Foundations  of  EdL     yn  - 

Ed  540  Current  Educational  Issues 

Ed  570  Research  in  Wnting 

Ed  581  Trends  in  Measure  and  Report 

Credits 

Practicumi  Seminars 
 Induction  Orientation 

Ed  550  Induction  Onentation 
Ed  551  Practicums 
Ed  598  Seminars 


30 


Credits 


TAUGHT  AT 
WSU 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 


18 

CREDITS 
21 
9 
15 

3 
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'  u  STC,<  °TC  ,n  PemenrarV  Education  is  completed  by  the  fellows  attending  the  two  summer  sessions  pnor  to  the 
practicum,  three  quarters  dunng  the  practicum,  and  the  two  s-mmer  sessions  .mmediately  following  the  pract.cum 

GRADUATE  INDUCTION  PROGRAM  COMPONENTS 


"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
professional  growth  for  the  Graduate  Fellows  and  myself  I  am  able 
to  spend  time  weekly  sharing  targeted  observational  feedback  with 
my  Fellows.  Tills  gathering  of  specific  data  requested  by  the 
Fellows  on  lesson  design,  classroom  techniques,  and  individual 
children  allows  the  new  teacher  to  achieve  optimum  growth  dunng 
their  first  year  in  the  classroom, " 

Linda  Nelson 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1987-89 

The  Graduate  Induction  Program  has  offered 
me  the  support  I  feel  every  new  teacher 
needs.  The  supervisors,  classes,  and  seminars 
have  all  played  a  part  in  a  challenging  and 
enriching  year  of  professional  growth." 

Barbara  Smith 

Fellow.  1988-89 


"The  Graduate  Induction  Program  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  get  to  know  the  scope  and 
sequence  of  our  curriculum.  It  allows  us  more 
time  for  study,  reading,  and  helping  others." 

Carol  Schroedel 

Curriculum  Associate,  1987-88 
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GRADUATE  FELLOWS  Each  graduate  fellow  assumes  full  responsibility  for  an  elementary  classroom,  as 

would  any  other  beginning  teacher.  All  fellows  have  completed  Minnesota  licensure 
requirements 1  The  Graduate  Induction  Program  gives  them  graduate  credit  for  one 
year  of  teaching  experience,  they  receive  a  fellowship  and  tuition  waivers  for  credits 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education 


CLINICAL  SUPERVISORS  The  Graduate  Induction  Program  is  enhanced  by  the  selection  of  veteran  teachers  to 

be  the  clinical  supervisors  for  the  graduate  fellows  The  clinical  supervisors  coach 
fellows  in  self . identified  areas  of  growth,  using  collected  data  in  a  non -evaluative 
approach  Their  responsibilities  include  consultations,  demonstration  teaching, 
instructional  feedback,  and  emotional  support  Clinical  supervisors  serve  as  members 
of  the  WSU  team  of  supervisors  and  as  liaisons  between  fellows,  school  principals, 
program  coordinators  and  WSU  faculty  They  also  supervise  new  teachers  and 
student  teachers  in  the  Rochester  Pubhc  School 


IMPLEMENTATION  ASSOCIATES     Implementation  associates  assist  instructional  staff  from  the  Rochester  Public  Schools 

n  their  work  at  implementing  outcome  based  education  Their  responsibilities  involve 
curriculum  planning,  development  implementation,  and  evaluation 


GRADUATE  FELLOW  —  CLINICAL  SUPERVISOR 
IMPLEMENTATION  ASSOCIATE 


The  Graduate  Induction  Program  provided  me  with  the  support  and 
preparation  I  would  have  needed  at  any  first  year  teacher.  The 
benefits  of  earning  a  Matters  degree  and  having  a  positive  and 
successful  first  year  of  teaching  are  two  accomplishments  I  will 
always  have  and  benefit  from:* 

Kim  Benda 

Fellow,  1988*89 


"It's  exciting  to  be  part  of  an  innovative 
program  to  help  new  teachers  reach  goals 
m  their  chosen  profession  My  reward  is  to 
be  working  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  of  a  first-year  teacher" 

Larry  Rouhoff 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1987-89 


The  Graduate  Induction  Program  was  a  unique 
experience  in  professional  growth.  It  was  an 
opportunity  to  refocus,  to  share,  and  to  leam  more 
about  the  elements  that  contnbute  to  success  in  the 
teaching  process  " 

Jerry  Mensink 

Clinical  Supervisor,  1986-37 
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PROGRAM  BENEFITS 


Independent  School  Dtctrict  535: 


Winona  State  University: 


Graduate  Fellows: 


Classroom  Students: 


*  Peer  coaching  for  new  staff 

*  Curriculum  development 

*  Classroom  resource/support 

*  Additional  professional  tra'ning 

-  WSU  graduate  program  workshops/conventions 

*  Trainers  for  staff  development 

*  Screening  device  for  quality  new  staff 

*  Expertise  of  university  staff 

*  Renewal  programs  for  veteran  teachers 

'  Tuition  waiver  for  clinical  supervisors/implementation  associates 

*  Expanded  and  unique  graduate  program 

*  Expertise  of  school  district  personnel 

*  Supervision  of  student  teachers 

*  Expanded  and  unique  practicum  for  future  educators 

*  Advanced  degree 

*  Exte.ided  pract.cum 

*  Quality  guidance  and  support 

*  Stipend  and  tuition  waiver 

■  Practical  teaching  techniques  and  strategies  with  feedback  of  application 

*  Pro  active  teacher 

*  Expenences  with  '  skills  of  independence" 

*  Experiences  with  potential  master  teachers 

*  Exposure  to  a  variety  of  teaching  methods 


PROGRAM  BENEFITS 


'The  Graduate  Induction  Program  meant  a  start  in 
my  teaching  career  with  tremendous  support  and 
training.  The  relationship  that  exists  between 
Supervisors  and  Fellows  and  between  Fellows  a.>d 
Fellows  is  a  unique  experience  that  would  have, 
otherwise,  been  unavailable  to  my  first  year." 

D~n  Nelson 

Fellow.  1987-88 


"It  was  a  golden  opportunity  in  which  to  learn,  to  assist,  to  q> 
teach,  and  to  grow  in  a  most  unique  wa\  "  ® 
Joyce  Talen 

Cumculum  Associate,  1986-88 


"it  meant  an  opportunity  to  explore  my  philosophy  of  education  It 
was  a  penod  of  time  to  observe  all  facets  of  growth  m  young 
persons,  expenenced  teachers,  and  oner  colleagues  in  education 
I  believe  that  today  I'm  a  better  teacher  having  had  that 
experience  " 

Phyllis  Dailey 

Clinical  Supervisor.  1986-87 
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REALLOCATION  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  MONIES 


Central  to  the  program  operation  is  the  exchange  of  services  made  possible  by  the  vwque  restwaunng  of  university  and  school  district 
personnel  and  mir^s  This  program  is  susroined  through  reallocation  of  current  resources  (dollars, staff)  and  is  nor  dependent  upon 
outside  funding  or  additional  district  funding 

15  Classrooms  taught  by  15  Graduate  Fellows 


5  regular  classroom  teachers 
become  full-time 
Clinical  Supervisors 


CS      CS      CS      CS  CS 


I  I  I 

I  I  I 

!      !  ! 

4  regular  classroom 
teachers  become  lull  time 
jmpt*im,,.alk)n  Attoc<at«t 
I  >  i  i 

I  I  I 

I  I  I 

!  I  I 

i  I  I 

I  I 
I  I 
I  i  I 

LA         IA  IA 


Average  experienced  teacher  s 
salary  \  6  equals  funds  for 
orogram  operation 


CO 

to 


Other  universities  and  school  districts  can  implement  a  .milar  progran  it  they  are  billing  to  uork  Loi'abuMtivelv  and  realUate  their 
resources 
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March  5,  1990 

The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
335  Senate  Russell  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20310-3901 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  NASFAA,  on  February  22,  199a  to  testify  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  S.1676,  the  National  Teacher  Act 

During  the  hearing  you  inquired  at  to  whether  or  not  reauthorizing  loan  forgiveness  to  any 
Stafford  Loan  borrower  who  subsequently  became  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  eligible  Chapter 
1  public  or  non-prom  private  elementary  or  secondary  school  would  propose  any  specific 
administrative  problems.  Therefore,  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
some  additional  thought!  on  this  issue  that  were  not  contained  in  my  prepared  statement. 

First,  let  me  note  that  there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  win  cause  the  implementation  of 
loan  forgiveness  procedures  to  be  administered  differently  by  the  Education  Department  for 
the  Stafford  Loan  Program  from  those  that  are  currently  followed  with  the  Perkins  Loan 
Program. 

In  the  case  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program,  an  eligible  institution  not  only  originates  and 
disburses  the  loan  to  the  student  borrower,  but  then,  holds  their  note,  services  the  account, 
including  billing  and  collection,  and  n^**™  a  record  of  all  other  transactions  related  to 
that  borrower's  account  Aa  such,  the  process,  with  few  exceptions,  resides  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  borrower  received  the  loan,  thus 
making  it  a  very  "centralized"  operation. 

The  Stafford  Loan  Program,  on  the  other  hand,  operates,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very 
"decentralised"  process  which  almost  assures  that  the  actual  loan  record  will  be  transferred 
among  various  parties  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  For  example,  in  the  Stafford  Loan 
Program,  most  of  the  lenders  originate  the  loan,  then  sell  the  note,  usually  at  or  before 
repayment  begins, -to  a  secondary  market  In  addition,  many  students  obtain  their  Stafford 
Loans  from  more  than  one  lender.  These  lenders  may  or  may  not  utilize  the  same 
secondary  market  or  one  lender  may  keep  the  note  and  service  it  while  another  may  sell  it 
to  a  secondary  market  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  that  a  student's  Stafford 
Loans  may  be  held  by  more  than  one  entity  than  there  is  with  the  Perkins  Loan  Program. 
In  and  of  itself,  mis  more  "decentralized''  process  should  not  cause  a  problem  if  the 
Education  Department  and/or  the  student  can  easily  identify  the  holder  of  the  loan(t) 
eligible  for  loan  forgiveness.  Currently,  however,  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task. 

Another  difference  between  the  two  programs  is  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  pays  to  the 
holder  of  a  Stafford  Loan  a  special  allowance  on  the  loan  No  such  allowance  is  paid  on  a 
Perkins  Loan.  The  question  that  arises,  then,  is  when  and  bow  much  special  allowance 
should  be  paid  on  a  Stafford  Loan  that  is  subject  to  loan  forgiveness?  For  example,  let's 
consider  a  student  who  graduates  on  June  1  of  a  given  year,  and  has  $5,000  outstanding  in 
Stafford  Loans  and  $5,000  outstanding  in  Perkins  Loans.  Six  months  after  graduating,  the 
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borrower  would  begin  paying  back  the  principle  and  interest  on  the  Stafford  Loans  to  the 
holder  of  the  note.  Nine  months  after  graduating,  the  borrower  would  begin  paying  the 
principle  and  interest  on  the  Perkins  Loan  to  the  school  which  made  the  loan.  Assume  jie 
student  begin  teaching  in  an  eligible  Chapter  1  public  elementary  school  in  September  of 
the  ytarfoHowu^  graduation.  After  teaching  for  a  complete  yei.TtorrovTwmUd  be 
eligible  for  a  15%  loan  forgiveness  for  both  the  Stafford  and  Penuns  loans.  Currently 
under  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  the  borrower  would  simply  notify  the  school  via  a 
F»stponcment  form  that  he  or  she  is  teaching,  and  at  the  end  of  the  completed  school  year 
the  borrower  would  subnm  to  the  »ohool  his  or  her  cancellation  form  showing  that  he  or 
she  had  taught  in  an  eligible  Chapter  1  school  The  school,  in  turn,  would  use  the 
postrx^crnent  to  defer  payments  from  the  student  borrower  until  the  end  of  the  teaching 
year.  Then,  upon  receiving  a  completed  loan  cancellation  form  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  institution  would  simply  adjust  the  student's  account  by  giving  the  borrower  his 
15%  cancellation  or  loan  forgiveness."  In  essence,  the  amount  of  the  cancellation  takes 
the  place  of  the  payments  that  would  have  been  due  from  the  borrower  had  he  not  been 
teaching  in  a  school  eligible  for  cancellation.  n«i  nc  no;  oecn 

If  the  borrower  continued  to  teach  in  the  following  yc*r,  Ik  would  again  file  a 
postponement  fo™      ?oto  cancellation  form,  thereby  repeating  the  process.  This  could 
continue  for  each  year  of  teaching  service  in  an  eligible  school  until  aU  of  the  borrower's 
Perkins  lx>an  was  cancelled   If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  point  the  borrower  did  not 
continue  to  teach  in  an  eligible  school,  then  he  would  have  to  make  payments  on  the 

balance  of  his  loan  just  like  any  other  borrower  who  was  not  eligible  for  loan 

^iTfV5  prop0scd  m  S1676  was  cnactcd'       the  silent  borrower  would 
also  be  eligible  to  have  a  percentage  of  his  Stafford  Loan  cancelled  for  each  year  of 
teaching  service  as  well  Therefore,  the  Education  Department  would  have  to  initiate  a 
procedure  and  forms  similar  to  those  used  with  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  to  implement 
loan  forgiveness  for  die  Stafford  Loan  Program.  While  this  should  not  be  difficult,  there 
T  TfST***  ^  w°uW  need  to  be  Pressed.  First  of  all,  as  I  have  already  noted 
tiw  Stafford  Loan  note  is  often  sold  by  the  originating  lender  to  a  secondary  market  on  or' 
before  the  loan  enters  repayment.  Therefore,  the  studem  will  have  to  know  who  holds  his 
or  her  note  so  that  he  or  she  can  send  the  forms  necessary  for  "loan  forgiveness"  to  the 
propei -holder  Theoretically,  this  should  not  be  a  major  problem  since  aU  borrowers  are  to 
be  notified  of  such  changes  currently  so  that  they  know  where  to  direct  payments  and 
u^uines.  Pan  of  the  difficulty,  however,  is  likely  to  occur  when  the  borrSwer^no^either 
a  postr^nement  or  canceUation  form  to  the  "original  lending  source"  and  meanwWfc  Sey 

"Z™*?1*  m  of     Twer's  records  to  another  holder 
market.  Again,  these  documents  should  be  forwarded  expeditiously  to  the  new  holder  so 

^  '^T  *  brouglU  UP  to        Eul  *****  aredela^  STJto^in 
the  process,  then  the  student  borrower's  account  will  not  be  properly  credited  wd 
u^ropnatebi^  may  occur.  These  can  be  corrected  after  the  fact,  but  not  before  a 
certain  amount  of  inconvenience  occurs  for  all  parties. 

The  second  difference  and  one  thai  will  have  to  be  addressed,  concerns  the  payment  of  the 

K-f^l     S°vemmlenl  "Merest  and  special  allowance  to  the  holder  ofthe  note 

whde  the  borrowei r  Sta  school,  and  during  the  six  months  grace  period Lte iteloZ 
enters  repayment,  however,  the  borrower  is  responsible  for  the  pnnciple  ar^n^  of  his 
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loan,  but  the  government  continues  to  pay  a  "special  allowance"  to  the  holder  of  the  note 
on  behalf  of  the  borrower.  This  special  allowance  is  calculated  quarterly  and  paid  to  the 
holder  The  policy  question  that  must  be  addressed  is  whether  or  not  the  lender  or  holder 
of  the  note  is  eligible  to  receive  special  allowance  on  that  note  until  the  ' 'cancellation"  or 
"loan  forgiveness"  payment  is  applied  to  the  student's  account  or  does  the  special 
allowance  cease  once  a  postponement  notification  is  received  indicating  that  loan  forgiveness 
will  be  forthcoming?  While  variations  on  this  question  could  be  considered,  at  issue  is  the 
oUigation  and  cost  to  the  government.  I  feel  certain  that  different  parties  involved  will 
have  different  opinions  ocpending  on  how  this  will  affect  them,  but  it  is  a  policy  issue  that 
should  be  addressed. 

Needless  to  say,  if  NASFAA  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  or  your  staff  in  refining  these 
provisions,  I  hope  you  will  call  upon  me.  Again,  thank  you  for  your  continued  support  in 
improving  our  country's  educational  system. 


Dallas  Martin  \ 
President 

ADM/rct 

cc:      Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
Senator  Nancy  Kasscbaum 
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Honorable  Clairborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
United  state  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  pell: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Hume  nit ies  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  program,  New  Careers  in  Education.  wepwmenc 

This  program  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  retirina 
Sinf^'iil-*^  ^  3nd  W°men  t0  us*  their  knowledge  and  9 
!iJil?\EiU2  their  expertise  in  dealing  with  young  people,  to 
assist  the  Nation  in  the  betterment  of  our  schools. 

Sincerely, 


Donald  w.  Jones 
Lieutenant  General,  USA 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
(Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy) 

Enclosure: 
As  stated 
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February  15,  1990 


Honorable  Dick  Cheney 
Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C.  20301-1000 

Dear  Hr.  Secretary: 

Recently  my  staff  was  briefed  by  officials  from  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Defense  regarding  an  innovative 
program  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  encourage 
retiring  military  personnel  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  which  I 
chair,   is  currently  holding  hearings  on  pending  teacher 
legislation,  and  we  would  welcome  any  testimony  you  would  like  to 
provide  us  on  these  programs,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  include 
this  testimony  in  the  official  hearing  record. 

The  hearing  record  closes  on  March  2,  1990,     Should  you  wish 
to  submit  tescimony,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  it  by  that 
date. 

with  warm  regards, 

Ever  sincerely, 


flu 


Claiborne  Pell 
Ch  a  i rma  n 

Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities 
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Testimony  for  the  Record 

New  Careers  in  Education  Program 
Department  of  Defense 


On  September  30,  1986,   Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  and  Secretary  of  Education,  William  J.  Bennett, 
issued  a  joint  statement  encouraging  retired  and  retiring 
military  personnel  to  consider  teaching  as  a  new  career  upon 
retirement  from  active  duty.    Prior  to  issuing  this  statement,  a 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Department  of  Education   (DoEd)  Joint 
Committee  on  Education  and  Training  for  National  Security  had 
been  reviewing  ways  the  two  Departments  could  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  out  their  respective  missions  involving  education  and 
training. 


The  DoD/DoEd  Joint  Committee  developed  the  initiative  on 
Second  Careers  in  Education  in  response  to  teacher  shortages. 
The  program  has  since  been  renamed  "New  Careers  in  Education." 
The  issue  was  emphasized  in  A  Nat  inn  At  Pi-ir,    1983f  and 
subsequently  highlighted  in  numerous  other  documents.  These 
documents  pointed  out  the  gap  between  the  number  of  available 
teachers  and  the  number  needed  for  certain  subjects,  particularly 
in  math  and  science,   and  encouraged  the  use  of  qualified 
individuals  in  these  subject  areas.     The  Committee  reviewed  the 
average  retirement  ages  of  military  personnel  and  the  technical 
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and  instructional  career  paths  that  so  many  follow.    It  was 
concluded  that  military  personnel  could  be  a  potential  resource 
for  the  Nation's  education  system.    Senior  enlisted  personnel 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  careers  conducting  skill  training  for 
young  people,  and  subject  matter  expertise  in  math  and  science  is 
a  reauirement  for  a  large  number  of  military  occupations  and 
specialties . 

The  New  Careers  in  Education  Program  provides  information  to 
retiring  and  retired  military  men  and  women.    DoEd  has  developed 
a  package  for  distribution  that  describes  how  to  get  information 
on  teaching  requirements  in  the  individual  states.    DoD,  working 
with  the  Military  Services,  has  ensured  that  the  installation 
education  centers  have  the  same  information  available  for 
interested  military  personnel.    Concurrent  with  the  DoD/DoEd 
disseminatxon  effort,  the  Military  Services  have  developed 
teacher  education  programs  at  selected  installations.     In  some 
cases,  these  programs  are  also  open  to  civilian  employees  and 
dependents  of  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

The  Army  is  conducting  a  pilot  program  at  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina;  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia;  and  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia,  with 
the  National  Executive  Service  Corps  (NESC) .    NESC  is  completing 
work  on  a  Carnegie  Corporation  grant  studying  possible  solutions 
to  alleviate  current  and  future  teacher  shortages  in  the  Nation's 
school  systems.    Working  with  local  institutions,  the 
graduate-level  programs  build  on  the  students'  past  educational 
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background  and  experience  while  ensuring  that  all  state 
requirements  for  certification  are  met.    The  first  pilot  program 
at  Fort  Bragg  produced  10  graduates,  with  five  currently  teaching 
in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  high  schools.  The 
Superintendent  of  Personnel  for  Cumberland  County  is  extremely 
pleased  with  the  performance  of  these  teachers.    The  remaining 
students  are  nearing  retirement  and  will  apply  for  teaching 
positions  soon. 


The  Navy  program  is  in  place  m  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola, 
Florida;  Norfolk,  Virginia;  San  Diego,  California;  and 
Washington,  d.  C.    Seven  mora  installations  have  been  identified. 
The  program  is  targeted  for  active  duty  personnel  within  four 
years  of  retirement  or  veterans  who  have  retired  within  the  past 
five  years.    As  with  the  Army  program,  Reserve  personnel, 
civilian  employees,  and  dependents  are  welcome  to  participate  in 
the  programs.    Approximately  250  individuals  are  enrolled  and, 
currently,  25  are  teaching.    The  Air  Force  does  not  have  a  formal 
program.    However,  approximately  25  education  centers  have 
arrangements  with  higher  education  institutions  to  offer  teacher 
education  programs  on  Air  Force  installations.    These  programs 
are  part  of  the  overall  DoD  effort  to  assist  military  personnel 
in  their  transition  into  the  civilian  sector. 

This  concludes  the  Department  of  Defense  testimony  on  our 
New  Careers  in  Education  Program.    He  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  share  this  information  with  the  Subcommittee.    The  Department 
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is  pleased  to  encourage  retired  and  retiring  military  personnel 
in  their  efforts  to  oerve  their  communities  through  the 
educational  system.    We  applaud  your  initiative  in  this  area  and 
will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  as  needed. 
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Senator  Pell.  The  hearing  is  adjourned. 
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